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SECONDARY SCHOOL MATHE. 
MATICS AND THE MATHE- 
MATICS TEACHERS * 


T cIiobo for the subject of my address 
*■ “ Secondary School Mathematics and the 

Mathematics Teachers, ’* beeanae I thought, 
that a discourse on the Secondary School 
Mathematics as it was and aa it ought to be, 
and on the equipment of the Mathematics 
teachers would be a fitting introduction to 
yonr activities in connection with your 
Association 

I, therefore, first propose to briefly indicate 
the more salient features in the Secondary 
School Mathematics as it wbS a few years 
ago and then put in a specified form some o 
the features of the modern agitation as 
regards the teaching of Mathematics and 
thos compare the old with the new so that we 
may clearly grasp the spirit of the new 
methods and thus be in a position to a op 
them in actual practice 

In former years, the traditional method o 
mathematical instruction in onr schools reqoir 
ea that Geometry should be taught in a purely 
abstract manner , the idea being that Each , 
which was regarded as a model of purely 


* An aUd re88 delivered by P V Seabn Aiysr, 
BA II, Professor of Malbem»tic»l Pbj« cs 
decoy College Madras before Iba Matbematca 
Section of the Teachers Assoc atioo eae 
Ooltega Saidapet 

jnx 


deductive logic, should bo studied entirely 
with a view to the developtoeot of the logical 
faculty And the result was that the subject 
began with a out ol abstract definitions, 
postulates and axioms on which the snper- 
atrnctore wss to be boilt , the practical side of 
Ibo subject wss altogether neglected, no 
appeal was mndo to Ibo spsl.sl intoiuon of 
the child , and any knowledge of space re- 
I. liens which might have been imparted by 
each a study -aa reduced to a mioimnm on 
account ol the excessive losistonco upon ell 
the details of the syllogistic form, the atten- 
t,oo be.og engrossed by the effort to commit 
to memory e long series ol proposmons of 
which the geometries! content was exceeding- 
ly email Oo the other baod, Algebra, and to a 
great extent Arithmetic was taogbt witbont 
any reference lo the logical espeols, bat purely 
with a view to give a discipline in the formal 
manipulation of abstract symbols seceding 
to certain prescribed role, witbont ever 
attempting to onderstaod what those symbol, 
represented or how those roles wer. armed at 
That the average boy is not by nature 
epprso, alive of form.l logic or ol the purpose 
and meaning ol abstract symbol, was itself 
considered a reason why the subject. so 
treated sboold be specially insisted npon It 
„„ claimed that these subject, would oil 
forth the ose of faculties which wer. very 
care in the aver.ge boy and were, therefore, 
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thought to be in special need of development. 
That the subjects were found to be hard and 
repulsive by the majority was not thought to 
be, by any means, a disadvantage. It was 
thought, on the other hand, that the hard 
discipline involved in their study developed a 
mental grit and involved a kind of morel 
training which were in themselves considered 
valuable, even grantiog that the intellectual 
results attained were comparatively email. 
At the present time, there is a widespread dis- 
satisfaction with the traditional methods both 
in tbeir aims and in their results. The results 
obtained under the old system were deplor- 
able. Many rejected the material which was 
for them wholly indigestable mental fond and 
the system failed to attain even its own narrow 
ideals except in the case of a very few who 
were gifted with a special aptitude for the sub- 
jects. And even these fortunate few BnSered 
from the effects of the narrow conception of 
education which lay at the base of the 
methods of instruction. For, the parely 
abstract treatment of the subj-ctS failed to 
disclose the intimate relations of the mathe- 
matical ideas with the physical experience 
in which, these abstractions took their origin. 
That Euclid had any relation with the 
problems of space, waa seen by tho majority 
"of those who suffered coder the old system, 
only at a later stage, if at all. That the 
abstract symbols used in Algebra were closely 
related to the concrete objects and that the 
nse of those symbols involved an economy of 
'thought, remained for the most part un- 
appreciated. And even the very few who 
’.had impaired ajtood facility in the .mmijnp- 
lation of these symbols came to appreciate 
' these relationa only after mature reflection in 
later life. ' 

4s a result of this growing discontent 


with the old methods, and owing to the 
exertion g of Associations like the London 
Mathematical Association, all these have 
changed in England and in America and new 
methods are being introduced. And as a 
con9e(jnence in India too, it ie satisfactory tc 
note that there is a gradual change though 
the change conld be a little more rapid. 

The methods of teaching advocated at 
present largely conform to the dictates of 
psychology and Appeal to those interests which 
are strongest in the average boy. 

His interests are rather practical than 
theoretical, therefore, it is thought that be 
mnst be interested with the space relations on 
their practioal side. He is not interested in 
formal logic, therefore it is thonght that he 
should not be made to learn a serins of 
propositions of wbich the object is not ap- 
parent to him. Anything abstract and al- 
together new will be repulsive to him, 
therefore it is thonght that Geometry should 
not begin with a series of abstract definitions 
and axioms but tb it they should be introduced 
only as they are wanted »od that the Subject 
should be built upon the previously existing 
spatial intuition of the child. Consequently, 
instead of riding fig-dust themost undeveloped 
Bides of his mind, as was done under the old 
system, Geometry, tho science of spatial 
relations, is introduced by an observational 
and experimental study of the simplest spatial 
relations, verification by actual measurements 
plsying an important part, and the formal 
dednetive treatment of tbe subject is post- 
poned to a later stage. 

Again, tbe average boy does not readily 
move in the region of abstract symbolism. 
Therefore it is thought that Arithmetic should 
begin with the handling of conorete objects, 
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models and the like, »nd that Algebra should 
be introduced as generalised Arithmetic with 
Baitablegeometrical and graphical illastrations 
and even this only at a stage when be feels 
the need for generalised symbols 

The average boy will be too impatient to 
know whether his results are correct as cm 
he seen from bis readiness to refer to the 
answers in a book Hence books containing 
answers should not be pat into Ins hands and 
this impatience on his part most be availed of 
m instilling in him the need for verifying and 
checking hia results The average boy is 
averse to laborious exercises in manipulation 
and therefore, it is thought that he should not 
be bored with tiresome exercises such as the 
tnultiplication and division of very long 
numbers, the simplification of complicated 
fractions, factorization of long algebraic 
expressions and solution of ingeniously manu- 
factured equations The average boy would 
like to know why on earth he is made to 
study these subjects and hence, it is thought 
that as far as possible, problems occurring 
m real life, specially those that occur in 
his life should be set so ns to make him 
realise the closo relation of Mathematics 
with the physical universe and the life 
around him He has got roach of spontaneous 
physical activity and likes to be doing 
something or other Therefore, it is thong . 
that he must be given exerc aes in paper 
folding and card board modelling ,n 1 
tr.l.oo oi the tbeoret.c.l pnoc.pl-- b« 
has learnt and that ho should bo ma 
take measurements and manufacture his 0 
data for problems in mensn ration end «ig 
and distances .. . 

In short, the modem tendency m*y we 
expressed, as has been happily done 
Professor Hobson, by the one word 


eraUiation of Matheraatcial teaching," te, 
“the transformation of tbemethods of teaching 
and the matter of instruction so as to meet 
the needs of thoso who are lacking in excep- 
tional capacity for Mathematics," m other 
words the concentration of the attention of 
the educator, in a much greater degree than 
formerly, on the work of developing the 
minds of the average many, and not solely of 
those of the exceptionally gifted few 

It that be the sum and substance of the 
modern tendency then, there natnrally arises 
the criticism that justice will not be done to 
this minority who, by natural aptitude, are 
capable of making much more rapid progress 

than the rank and file That is certainly a 

pertinent criticism and there is such a danger 
ander the new system , but then we can 
avert this by making a special provision m 
onr schools for the more rapid advance of the 
specially gifted pupils by way of giving them 
some spec al exorcises , and there is no fest- 
al any rate in onr country, that any such 
special provision would be regard^ as 
undemocratic in principle 

Tfcns far I have simply indicated on broad 
hues, some of the undesirable features cl the 

•aroclrf tj tb. ... n it ” 

norb.og oot °f «>“• ° d ' 1 *' ” 

„ot .» »»T Tb„ .cc.pt..™ oi » 

Itcorp is o..tb,.g.»atb. tran.l.l.on . 

,„t, .clo.l pet.™ ■■ 

,b,. R Th. Utter i> beset w.lb muf 
I. England, for ...mple, it » 

»■“ ,U *** P'''" 1 '’''* 

.... .....C.I'J •“.f'a by *” M "’ 1 " 

tbe introdnct o. of tb. rctor» «W. 

pw»« f to t *” 

to . re.a.tto. ol egn.bbrtora .. Ikrt 
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country. An judged froro the text-books on 
Elementary Mathematics and from the car- 
rent literature on the subject, one can see 
that there aro some directions in which the 
reform movement has not gone far enough, 
while there are others in respect of which the 
over-eDtbosiastic reformers have shown a 
tendency to go too far. Also there seem to 
be many points which have given rise to 
much difference of opinion and which are 
still at the discnesion stage. 

X shall herein draw your attention to some 
of the points which in coy opinion have not 
yet been satisfactorily solved and which may 
well engage the attention of the Mathematics 
teachers of this country. 

We have accepted ibe principle that 
Aritbcuetio must begin with the handling of 
concrete objects, models and the like and 
that it most be well correlated with apace 
work. Yet in the beginners’ Arithmetics that 
are recently published, for instance, Long- 
man’s Practical Arithmetics, you find that 
the first exercises in space work that are 
provided in the books relate to lines straight 
or curved and not to solids as one would 
expect under the new system. Lines them- 
selves are abstractions from solid objects and 
hence observation and handling of solid 
objects most certainly precede the exercises on 
lines. Again in the curriculum of studies 
laid down for our Elementary schools yon 
will find the item "space and number work,” 
I have asked several Elementary schoolmasters 
and Supervisors of Elementary schools as to 
what they are doing nuder the item “space 
work" Many of them caodidly confessed to me 
.that they did not know what exactly was meant 
by space work and that they were doing little 
or nothing nnder that item. I sboold think 
Jbat, in the elementary schools, the pnpila 


should be given suitable exercises in paper- 
folding, paper-enttiog, drawing of objectBj 
construction of solids with card-board, etc. 
And a soitable supply of such exercises is a 
field of work for you, my friends, both, when 
yon are here and after you leave this college. 
Secondly, one of the principles advocated 
under the new system is that we most interest 
the pupils in the study of mathematics by 
giving them problems occurring in their own 
lifeaDd in the life around them. In the manu- 
facture of problems from real life so as to inter' 
est the Indian pnpils, ranch has to be done by 
the IodiaD teachers. There lies upon them a 
heavy responsibility in respect of this point 
as there is a special danger in this connection. 
For, most of the text-books need in India 
are English publications and they naturally 
contain only problems taken from English 
life, which problems will have an air of 
unreality when set to Indian students. In 
the hands of a teacher who is not suffi- 
ciently active and enthusiastic in his work, 
there is a likelihood of those text-books being 
too closely followed and hence arises the 
special danger I have mentioned. I do not 
object to the nse of English publications in 
our sohools. Ear from it, for we derive our 
inspiration aod guidance only from English- 
men and English books ; but tay conten- 
tion is that the text-books should not be too 
closely followed. In teaching principles we 
may well follow the English text-books but 
in setting problems, we most taka them from 
Indian life. Farther even in England and 
America the reform school is not quite satis- 
fied with the kind of problems to be found in 
the modern text-books. There the contention 
is that there should be more of resl applied 
problems taken from actual life than are to be 
found in the modern books. In America some 
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three years ago, a regular movement was set on advantage to both Geometry and Algebra 


loot for a collection o! each real applied 
problems taken from actual life, snch as the 
life of the engineer, the architect, the sgri 
coltunat, the surveyor, the artisan, Ac , and a 
few pages of the journal called '* The School 
Science and Mathematics” were set apart for 
the publication of such problems Some Bach 
thing will have to be done in India too if we 
want that real problems should be set to oar 
students so as to interest them in the etndy 
of Mathematics 

A third point I would like to refer to is 
the correlation of the several subjects of 
Mathematics. The old system of treating 
the several subjects of Elementary Mathema 
tics in water tight compartments is considered 
artificial and miaclnevon*. The reform school 
wants that the subjects should be well corre 
lated with one another so as to enable the 
students to realise that all Mathematics is one 
and that it is only the different methods of 
treatment that give rise to tho different 
subjects Each a correlation will also lead to 
the better understanding of the several 
subjects. I a the modern books, this correla 
tion is well effected as regards Arithmetic 
and Algebra and Arithmetic and Geometry , 
but as regards Geometry and Algebra, 
though some correlation is attempted, the 
extent of Buch correlation cannot be said to 
be satisfactory If you take any modern book 
on Geometry yon find only practical, graphic- 
al and numerical questions given in abun- 
dance but only very few questions involving 
the nse of Algebra except in connection with 
the matter corresponding to old Euclid 
Book II 

fihe nse of algebraic forms of expression 
and solution in the Geometry courses is of 


and this may be done without encroaching 
upon the field of analytical Geometry which 
belongs to a later stage. For instance the 
notation may be more algebraic than at pres 
ent Small letters may be used to represent 
numerical values and capital letters to denote 
points This will enable the students to recog- 
nise the relations of equality and inequality 
more readily He will also be able to see 
which propositions are metric and which are 
descriptive 

Again many propositions may be stated to 
advantage in algebraic form thas giving 
definiteness and perspicuity and specially em- 
pfowttitrg fie aatiaa ct laactcaaaUty di’ge- 
braio statements are superior m point of 
brevity and conciseness and they also prepare 
for tho idea of functionality which is little 
understood by our High school students at 
present That is to Bay some appreciation 
of the influence of changing one part of a 
configuration on the other parts of the con- 
figuration can be gained readily by the 
algebraic statement As illustrations of such 
statements we have (1) A««J6A (2) m a 
right angled A, C* = a* + 6*, (3) in any A, 
t* — *»*+b* ± 2 ap where p is the projection of 
b on o, (4) in a © Euclid III, 35 and 36 may 
bo W ritten ub «= r* — d 1 , \5) I’—i-c, where t is 
the tangent e, the whole secant andx the part 
ontaida it | 3 no t to be understood that the 
usual statement of propositions should be re- 
placed by algebraic statements but it is only 
meant that one form should be translated into 
the other 

Father geometrical exercises for algebraic 
sola t ( on may be largely given I mean exer- 
cises like the following i— '1) area of rec- 
tangle ta 480 sq in If each side is one inch 
longer the area is increased by 47 sq in. 
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Find the sides; (2) a secant which passes 
through the centre of a circle of radios 12 in. 
meets a tangent IB in. long. Find the length 
of the external part of the secant, &e., &c. 

Thus, gentlemen, a greater correlation of 
Algebra with Geometry is s subject which 
may well engage the attention of oar teachers. 

Fourthly I should like to refer to a point 
in respect of which the over-enthusiastic 
reformers show a tendency to go to the other 
extreme. It is true we have accepted the 
principle that in the teaching of Mathematics, 
we must proceed from the practical, concrete 
and experimental side of the subject to the 
more abstract and theoretical side of it. But 
the actual translation of this principle into 
prsctice appears to have gone to an ondesir- 
able extent. In England, it is feared at present, 
and the recent text-books give room for such 
a fear, that the purely practical side of Mathe- 
matics is unduly emphasised. Though the 
teaching should commence with this side and 
ahonld never lose touch with it, yet the study 
of Mathematics must be pronounced to be a 
relative failure as an educational instrument, 
i.s , as an instrument for training boys and 
girls to think accurately and independently, 
if it fails to rise beyond the purely practical 
aspect of the subject to the domain of princi- 
ple. In this country also, I am afraid, there 
is a notion obtaining in some quarters that 
under Elementary Mathematics of the School 
Leaving Certificate scheme, we have to teach 
only practical Mathematics pure and simple 
and that it'would be enough if the students 
are able to perform the processes, no matter 
whether they understand ’or not the princi- 
ples involved in those processes. This, l beg 
to submit, is an erroneous notion. Practical 
Mathematics may provide a set of practical 
roles for dealing with practical problems of 


special types j but they can never give the 
students the culture claimed for Mathematics 
nor the power to effectively attack problems 
of various kinds that may arise in their future 
life in connection with professional work. 
Such a power can bo found only in persons 
who possess a real grasp of mathematical 
principles as distinct from a mere knowledge 
of certain prescribed rules and methods. 

I have thus noted down in detail four of 
the points which have either not been satis- 
factorily solved or in respect of whioh there 
is still some difference of opinion. Many 
more such points can be enumerated such as: 

(I) the desirability of the inclusion in our 
High School curriculum of some rudimentary 
and informal treatment of the properties of 
simple figoresin Solid Geometry, similarly the 
inclusion of (a) Elements of Trigonometry, (h) 
Elements of Mechanics, (c) Elements of Cal- 
culus ; 

(2j the desirability of having one and 
only one sequence in respect of geometrical 
theorems ; 

(8) the introduction of limits and iocom- 
mensnrables in the school ; 

(4) the judicious use of graphs ; 

(5) a satisfactory introduction to parallel 
straight lines ; 

(6) provision of aomo field-work in Ele- 
mentary Geometry in connection with prob- 
lems on heights and distances ; 

(7) the treatment of contracted methods 
and approximation ; 

(8) introduction of logarithms, etc., etc. 

Gentlemen, 1 have thus indicated to you the 

spirit of the reformed methods and drawn 
your attention to eome of the points which 
have not yet been satisfactorily solved and 
which may well engage the attention of the 
Mathematics teachers of our country. 
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Now I pass on to the questions, what should 
be the equipment of the teacher and how 
should the educational system of the country 
be organised so that the reform methods 
may be worked out in detail m the right 
direction 

First of all it must be understood that the 
better the theory underlying the methods of 
instruction, the more exacting will be the 
demands made opon the skill, the knowledge 
and the energy of the teacher Therefore, 
hereafter, it will not do if the teaching of 
Mathematics be entrusted to a teacher who 
has not made a special study of the subject 
The old method of making the pupils repeat 
by rote propositions of Euclid, or of setting 
a long row of sums in Algebra and loong 
log in the chair muat go If the resold 
hoped for nnder the new methods shonld be 
attained, a high degree of proficiency on the 
part of the teacher is very essential lie 
must have a broad knowledge of the subject 
reaching mnch beyond the range which he has 
directly totiach I should tl ink that to bo an 
efficient Secondary school teacher, one shonld 
have gone through a thorough courso in Anth 
tneltc. Algebra, Geometry and Elements of 
Trigonometry and a fairly pood course in Trigo- 
nometry, C< llegoAlgebra, Analytical Geometry 
nod the Fletnents of Calculus Also a couwe in 
the Uiatory of Mathematics and some work 10 
Theoretical and Practical Phyt cs may profit 
ably he included in the programme Not only 
should be have gone through soch a general 
courso in Mathematics but ho shcnl 1 also bo 
clever and alert in handling a class and he 
most possess a high degree of skill in present 
mg his material, tl at skill having been derel 
oped by training in a training college wtere 
the programme should include (I) « cooree 
in child psychology and theory of knowledge, 


(2) observation of the teaching of the sub 
jects by specialists, and {3} actual teaching 
under the supervision of such specialists 
In thin connection, it is gratifying to see 
that yonr College as organised at present 
and being manned by special sts does satis 
factonly provide all these conree*i It is 
only such a teacher as has gone through a 
general coarse and a pedagogical course m 
Mathematics that can feel confident to speak 
with nntbonty on the subject and it is only 
such a one that will be bold enoogh to come 
forward with suggestions in the detailed 
development of tho reform methods In 
Eogland and Germany none but Mathematics 
graduates are entrusted with tho teaching of 
Secondary School Mathematics and those 
countries consequently show a great proficiency 
in Mathematics Bat here in India it is only 
of late that wo have begun to entrust the 
teaching of Mathematics to Mathematics 
graduates and that too only in the upper 
forms of our .Secondary Schools Unless and 
notil all the teachers of our Secondary schools 
including those in the lower forms engaged 
in the teichmg of Malhemat cs are Matbe 
maties graduates wo cannot hope to have 
tho reform methods satisfactorily introduced 
into our country In this connection we 
should be glad to note that in tl e proposed 
model schools, the salaries to bo paid to 
teachers will, as judged from a recent 
pronouncement of Mr Montagu bo such as 
to make it possible to arc ore the services of 
graduates as teachers id those schools How- 
ever well equipped the teacher may initially 
be, ho cannot hope to do justice to his work 
unless !« manages not to forget the Mathe- 
matics 1 e has learnt while at college and un- 
less he keep* bimn-lf ccrsUntJy in touch with 
the current literature on I f^mentary Mslhe- 
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maticaas found in the journals and maga- 
zines. Further 'and after all, the proper 
equipment of the teacher is only one part of 
the organization necessary for the purpose. 
We have seen that the actual translation into 
practice of the reformed methods leads to 
much difference of opinion and involves 
many difficulties. Consequently, continued 
discussion of the details, comparison of notes 
and exchange of ideas among the teachers 
are very essential and will be of inestimable 
value in directing aright the detailed develop- 
ment of the reformed methods of teaching. 
And this work can and onght to be done 
in connection with the Teachers’ Association 
of the Presidency and It is exactly here 
that I have a melancholy tale to tell yon. 
J am sorry to bare to remark that the llatbe- 
matics teachers of onr Secondary Schools 
do not seem to be very enthusiastic in 
the matter of this exchange of ideas and 
comparison of notes as regards the detailed 
development of the reformed methods. It is 
seldom that yon meet with a teacher coming 
forward with his experiences in the introduc- 
tion of the reformed methods; not that he is 
too self-sufficient and thinks that he has 
nothing to learn or nothing to teach. On 
the other hand he simply looks np to other 
people to work oat even the details for 
him and he wishes to be told definitely 
aa to what exactly he should do. So long 
as the teachers continue to he merely passive 
workers, va., not taking the initiative them- 
sfelves but merely willing to do what they 
are a«ked to do, we cannot expect the re- 
formed methods to he satisfactorily introduced. 
I make this observation about the teachers 
from personal experience. As the Secretary of 
the Mathematics-Science Section of the Madras 
Teachers’ Guild I wanted that the section 
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should do some work in the direction of the 
detailed working out of the reformed 
methods, but the teachers of this town do not 
come forward with any experiences of their 
own nor ere they very anxious to take part 
in any of the discussions that may be led by 
some individual teachers. 

Farther, the detailed development of tbs 
reform methods reqnires that teachers should 
be given a good latitude and a free band 
in the teaching of the several subjects and 
fortunately each a latitude and freedom is 
made possible nnder the present School Final 
scheme. The S. S. Jj, C, Board, while draw- 
ing np the syllabnses in the several sub- 
jects, seem to have bad this point prominently” 
before them, via., that there should be left 
some scope for individnality and freedom for 
the teacher, and they therefore purposely gave 
only the main bendings in the eeyeral sylla- 
buses leaving it to tbe teacher to fill in the 
details. Also in tbe papers set for tbe 
Public Examination a good choice is being 
given to tbs stndents so that if a teacher haj 
developed the subjects in his own way and 
emphasised certain parts of tbe subjects more 
than others, students taught by him may not 
suffer in tba examination. And, gentlemen, 
would yon believe me when I say, from actual 
personal experience, that our teachers instead 
of thaokiQg the authorities for giving them 
this freedom and this scope for individnality, 
do blame them for these very things and 
say that the syllabuses are vague and in- 
definite and they are left in the dark 
bb to what to omit and what not to ‘omit 
in the several sabjects. In short, they 
cry “Take away from ns this freedom 
and Ibis scope for individnality ; give os cat 
and dried definite syllabnses worked ont 
is detail and if possible give os one book 
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where we can find all that we hare to do M 
This, gentlemen, is a deplorable state of affairs 
and I have given yon thia little bit of my 
personal experience with the teachers not with 
a view to find fanlt with them, bat for 
the purpose of appealing to yon, young 
teachers, to devote some attention to the 
reformed methods when yon are in this col 
lego and to go forth to the ranks of the 
teaching profession with a love and enthu- 
siasm for the reformed methods so that the 
introduction of those methods intoonr country 
may ere long become an accomplished fact 
The present set of teachers were hitherto 
nndnty influenced by examinations and were 
workmg in dread of them, their mm being 
chiefly to make their atndents pass those 
examinations and they were also accustomed 
to follow too closely certain prescribed text- 
books But now the rigour of the exami- 
nation is removed, and instead of text books 
you hove general outlines of syllabuses and the 
teachers instead of feeling themselves more 
free and happy, want to be confined to pre- 
scribed text books and enveloped in detailed 
syllabuses It looks just like a man who, 
having spent a pretty long life id confine 
ment, feels unhappy when released and 
wishes to be sent back to his prison 
Fortunately you, my young friends, witl be 
beginning your work as teachers under very 
favourable o inditions You are to be trained 
here under specialists for the teaching of 
yonr enbject and when yon enter life as teach- 
ers, you are allowed a great deal of freedom 
In the detailed development of the reformed 
methods Only you must guard youraelres 
against extremes For that you mast place 
your experiences before your brother teachers, 
compare notes and exchange ideas with 
them Also you must be constantly looking 
XIX 


into the modern up to-date books and reading 
the current literature on the subject as found 
in the journals and magazines of an elemen- 
tary character And then there can be no 
doubt that you will all be successful teachers 
Yonr boys will have no reason to hate the 
subject of Mathematics as did the boys of old. 
The knowledge of Mathematics they get will 
no longer be bookish The average boy will 
be able to apply hia Mathematics to problems 
that may arise in bis professional work and 
the gifted one will have had a good gronnding 
for him to develop into a great mathematician. 


THE SIMPLIFIED SPELINQ 
SOSIETI 

' Fori lem Is the grsitest Inovaitor and if Tiem, 
ov cors aolter Tbmgx tu the wars end 
Wizdnm eod Counsel she! net suiter them 
ta the beter whot shall be the end?" 

HE Editor ov tho Pioneer, the organ ov 
the Simplified Speliog bosieti, revyu- 
jog the wnrc ov the paast yeer nets in the 
Deeember number thus — * We ar satisfied 
becaoz we are begtuing tu see results The 
ledea ov speliog reform has been brant tu 
the noetis ov tboez interested m the ‘English 
langwij in a wai which has comaanded thalr 
nrnest atenshou Among tboez hu bar jOind 
us ar men and wimen in the front race ov 
our nasbonal lief The list ov members, 
which wil shortti be isynd, will be welcnmd 
az convmsing evident ov the wai in which 
our esnz apeelz not oenli tu the edyncat- 
ehonist, hut to the seolar, the sientist, the 
biznes man— indeed, tu lolelijent men and 
wimen in even canling ’* 

This is Indeed ren welcam nyu* The 
ware ov the Soath Indian Rraancb has, in 
2 
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neni respect*, been eecwali enenrajing. The 
Led 07 tbe Braanch, it iz wel to remember, 
5* not an Bdyocauboniat, but a hriliant 
finanieer, cleer-ied and (nl 07 entbnnziazm 
for tbe csoz. Tbe subject ov Speling reform 
has been eept promioentli befoer tbe pnblio 
tbrn tbe meediamov the pres and bi raeenzov 
lectynra and diacnsbons. The membership ha* 
itediliincreezd. And wbot it moest important 
ov an!, Indian sooulmaaslerz bu ar actynali 
engaijd in the teaching ov English, have 
wolcnmd the wunvment with grait eegeroes. 

Tbe nyn jeer iz tbairfor fa! ov promts for 
the cans ov rashoaal epeling, Mach urnest 
and snataind efort wil be tieseiari, ov coera, 
befoer t bo irolz ov iftaoraoa and prejoodi* 
ar flenali broecen dooo. flat the nolej and 
■ell and edhynziazm ov thoea ha *r leediog 
tbe ntac, »Dd tbe stedi acsesbons ta the armi 
ov reform giv grounds for much hoep. 

I feel eonvintd that the rashonaliesiog ov 
English ipeling wood be ov incalcynlabl 
benifit ta India, becaoz it wood graitli 
{itiliUit tbe apred ov English ia this Uaad* 
The proegresovEaglithhas been ecitreemli 
sloe in the pss*l. For, thine for won moameat. 

Asfter neerli a seotyori ov English edyu- 
caiihon, oat ov the 300 milions ov peeple in 
thia contri, tot moor than 1 1 miliont ar literet 
ia English 1 At that rail ov proegrrs, it wil 
laic fall a thoozaod jeers for haaf the present 
popjnlaishoti ta be aihl ta reed and riet 
English 1 And jet it is nndeniabt that never 
ian-baicd Indian feeld needed the fertilising 
rains or the moosana tnocr than we need a 
Belt) ov lb* English tang. 

■ Tbe English Ungwij has plaid and is 
dostiad jet ta plai a moest important part fa 
the renaisans or modem India. It is the 
moest pooerfol foer* woreing among or at 
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the prezent dai for soeshal and nashonal 
janiti. It iz the kee which not oenlt 
anloca for ns tbe noebl tresbur hone ov 
its oea rioh literatynr, bat aalso admits ns 
to anl tbeeienJifio nolej ov the West. The 
streem ov world cultyqr floes ta as mainU 
tbra tbe cbsnel ov that tangwij. It standi, 
in a word, for proegres and enlietenroent. 
Hon needfal iz it then that a nolej ov English 
■hood spred, and epred cwicli in onr fsand I 
Wan ov the tbingz that wil moest aertenli 
help ta dn that iz the aimpliflcaishon ov 
English apeling. 

The tiem waisted in lerniog the cnrent 
apeling is simpli apoling. It iz notoerius 
that Indian bois eeven aafter ait to tea jeers 
ov the stndi ov Eoglwh }n the Seconder! 
scouts ar not aibt la speek end riet English 
cnreci] i. 

This iz LrjK dya ta the fad that a graitli 
dispropoershonot amoant ov thair.tiem iz 
■pent lo mattering a caiotie and irashooal 
apeling. Shood we not saiv them from this 
erne! tjraoi ov tbe leter which cildh T 

A ratlional 'speling wood ensibt Indian 
atyndents ta Irrn ta ynz English coreclll 
roach SDDDer than thai dn at pres-nt. It 
wood graitli iroproov tbalr pronosisisbon 
ov English. It wood, laaitly, hi maiciog the, 
langwij eneer In lern, leed ta the rapid 
spred or English io this cantri. I can con* 
secvoruo rooerlrnali patriotic wore which 
an Indian cood do, than the helping forward 
ov this grait maarment for the aimpfiC* 
caishon or English tpeliog. 

S, E. Entotpzi.ru*. 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE IN INDIA* 
I 

Tho introduction o! Foolish literature into 
India is among tho rao't sinking consvqneneoe 
of her contact with the civilisation of the Weal 
Its influence on the national eonscioaenen has 
been profound and it be* generated the impulses 
for progress which hare shaped the course of 
Indian history daring the last one cent ary The 
people of the land hare opened their ryes to 
political (deals, lofty in their spirit aod abundant 
In their capacity for advancement , (he atructnre 
of Indian society has been subjected to the search 
light of a new reason fall of hotoanity, and the 
Injuries of ages are being righted , the aaperati 
tioug beliefs of tho past no longer command 
reverence from at least those who have any pre 
tensions ta coltore, effort* for increseiug the 
material prosperity of tho country are being 
made in all directions, —there baa been in short 
a general awakening, which can bo compared in 
»ts intensity and comprobensivenees only to the 
great Renaissance of E a rope 

While tbeso beneficent consequences of its 
introduction Into this country have often met 
with adequate recognition, it has very rarely 
been considered as a literary movement in itself 
Though those aspects most bo of the most 
absorbing interest to all that bave the 
national welfare at heart, to a student of liters 
tare, the latter standpoint must make a profound 
appeal The consequences m tho literary sphere, 
of India's gradual absorption of English liters 
lure , the achievements of at least appreciate 
ability within the country itself, by the Anglo 
Indian and the Indian, its usefulness for the 
Indian genius as a possible means of expression! 
— sneb are some of the subjects that ought to 
suggest themselves to one when 60me considers 
tion is bestowed on English literature in India 

* A paper read recently »t the Teacher* AnocUUon 
Teacher* College Seidapet by Ml I Seibsch! HI tt 
the ?*chsiysppa« College. 


When (he energy that is being spent upon th* 
•tody of Fngluh litersturo by the children of 
this country is realised, It will be seen that the 
parson of a eubjeot on each a large scale must 
cease to be aimless, and mast proceed in tho 
direction of a clearly marked out goal There is 
everywhere a wider and wider recognition of us 
value aod nsefalness for the people of this 
country The Universities have given a very 
large ehsro of attention to it in their scheme of 
studies and It only seems to increase year after 
year iq importance The sons of the intellectual 
aristocracy of this land are fed on its priceless 
beauties and the fntare reveals for it only a 
wider field of activity. Vr ith his characteristic 
gtmus for adaptation the Indian has assimilated 
it in a wonderful manner ile fs able not only 
to explain the abstruse verso of Browning 
and appreciate the snbtlety of its philosophy 
bat also to perceive the earns depth and beanty 
to the intellectual systems of his own ancestors 
Tho writing of Raskin have familiarised him, it 
is true, with the beauties of Alpine scenery, 
ravishing pieces of Swiss landscape and the great 
architectural monuments of Italy But ho has 
at the same time realised the occasion for ench 
writing in the beauty of the ‘ supreme Hima- 
laya in sunrise, 1 m the Indian dawn breaking 
over the Orient sea scattered with islea of palm, 
in the dream in marble at Agra, in the rock cut 
caves of Western India and in the sacred shrines 
of the South Wordsworth’s applause of the 
de/Todil and the lily has inspired hie mind with 
a similar deep-seated worship of tho lotua and 
the champak. Shelley’s Ode to th« Skylarl. has 
been read to little purpose if the ‘ little, littlo 
koil ' singing on the 8 iru\ bough does not IP* 
spire a similar tram of golden fancies The 
ballads of Scott have been made use of by tho 
Indian, for does not his heart throb listening to 
the tramp of Mahratta horse at Kaigarh, or tho 
dishing array of restive Raj pat eteeds before 
the gates of Chitorl 
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The Indian mind has naturally not stopped 
with tbe (Oitbeiie perception of Iiterar 7 merits 
in the masterpieces of tbe English language ; or 
even with the application of each a process to 
things in the atmosphere of India that may be 
suggested by such a study. It baa also occa- 
aionally striven to frame its conceptions of tbs 
beantifol in tbe language with a success which 
has bean exciting the admiration of eorae of the 
moat scrupulous of English critics. It is not 
merely that tbe Indian is successful as an Eng- 
lish orator on tbe platform ; he haa begun to 
show his capacity in the serious forms of literary 
activity. 

II. 

Before discussing the principles involved in the 
question of the capauity of the Indians forachisv- 
ing success in English literature, it is necessary 
to make a reference to the large part the language 
Is bound to play in tbe future history of India. 
If only tbs subject is approached in a sober, aca- 
demical spirit withont one being led away by im- 
pulses of patriotism, ono is bound to confess, 
that in lime to come, its inflaenco will be more 
potent it) the country than that of all Indian 
languages. Though it is too early to point toil as 
the language of the Indian millions of tbe near 
future, those who conjate op before their mind’s 
Vision a common language for India, have to 
take note ol it with as much certainty and 
Confidence as other languages which are spoken, 
St heat by a few districts or parts cf a Presi- 
dency. The attention tbe language has boon 
receiving in the country; its importance, nay. 
almost imperative necessity forludia's taking 
any appreciable share in the progress of tbe 
modern world; the paonliar political circum- 
stances which invest it with dignity and attrac- 
tion for the Indian ; its favoured position as the 
common medium of expression of the moat 
advanced Indian class even to-day— -all aeem to 
(joint to a consummation in which Eogliah will he 
tbe language of the land for all practical purposes. 
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A student of history sees that it ta the only 
possible conclusion. Whether it is desirable or 
not, is a matter which tbe tide of events will not 
pause to consider. 

And after all, there ought (o be no occasion for 
regretting it in the interests of national progress. 
In one ol several kind letters I had tbe privilege 
of receiving from the emioent English writer, Mr. 
Frederio Harrison, he writes : ‘I am one of those 
who regret that in colleges iu Indian Uni versifies, 
so much attention is given to the study of English 
literature and to acquire tbe niceties of English 
prose style. It can be acquired— bnt it is alien 
to tbe entire body of Indian thought and life in 
which tbe Indian scholar's whole existence is 
necessarily passed.” There can be no denying 
tbe loftiness o! the spirit that haa prompted tbe 
noble-hearted positivist philosopher to giro 
expression to these sentiments. - Bat it most be 
seen that tbe political condition of India and 
the correct of historical forces render the present 
course not only inevitable, but also eminently 
desirable. Tbe sustenance for the spirit of modern 
progress most come from the literatnre of the 
West, with its ideals of energy and action and its 
interest in social and political organisations and 
not from the literature of the Indian languages, 
with their insistence on tbe immateriality of this 
world and their philosophy of spiritual renuncia- 
tion. Even as a step of practical expsdienny it is 
difficult to sea any better method of deciding their 
rival claims than the introduction of a new langu- 
age which can already he regarded as a common 
medinm of expression in the country. The 
stress of modern civilisation will not allow 
tbe possibility of cultivating a hundred languages, 
each with ils limited [area of adherents, within 
tbe earns country. If it did, it vronld be the 
toleration of one of the most frightful instances 
of tbe waste of human energy, certainly in- 
consistent with the spirit of modern progress. 
There should be hesitation for the sacrifice of 
sentiment in the interests of the country's prog- 
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resa and it is good to remember it is for the 
adoption of a language which links Indian 
with the civilisation o! the most advanced part 
of the modern world , which is foil of life giving 
ideala for the progress of the individual, the 
society and the Slate, contributing to material 
happiness and growth, which asks for no arti 
ficial aids as it is impelled by the tide of bistori 
cal and political forces , and which ba9 to its 
credit an ever growing literature, whose influence 
touches to day the fartb«Bt confines of the 
world It is a mistake to imagine that it will 
lead to any loss of national integrity or distinction 
The example of the Uaited States of America 
where different nationalities have adopted the 
English language and yet form the nnlts of a 
eirgto political organisation, quite dut net in its 
spirit, most serve to remove the misconception. 
Far from ita leading to any each decay or obaca 
ration, it seems to be the only means of creating 
a national sonse in this country and leading 
her into the highways of progress As for its being 
an exotio element it can only be aafd that the 
Indian gemns will eoon make it its own, and by 
applying it to the Indian atmosphere will make 
it thoroughly local in colour and national in 
spirit 

III. 

Ignorance, prejudice and pessimism have often 
raised the croaking voice, that it is not possible 
for the Indian to wield this alien medium of ex- 
pression with any success Where it is mere 
expression of bigotry and narrow prejudice it 
hardly deserves any respectful attention. Where 
a personal weakness in the subject prompts each 
a belief it is a sight for the exercise of pathos 
The voice of pessimism deserves only a eevere 
silence and an amused contempt It is, however, 
worth while examining the bonest arguments 
which are sometimes advanced The critics fail 
to perceive that the advantage of English birth 
gives the literary aspirant a start only in dia- 


lectic vividness homely flow of conversation, and 
richness of native hnmonr It is forgotten that 
these do not cona'itute the only virtues of liter- 
ary and arfistio excellence, nor do they occupy 
any appreciable importance in some of tbe 
moat cherished branches of literary craftsman 
ship The slang of Sam Weller, the speech of 
Tennyson's Northern Farmer, the bnraorons 
doggerel of Barbara, and the homely excellence 
of Mrs Poyser’a exquisite sayings are it is true, 
beyond tbe reach of the Indian, hat is it not 
possible to evolve a transformed literature of bis 
own even in these directions to suit the peculiar 
circumstances of bis country P 
How do Engl eh birth and environment invest 
a person with a finer capacity for lyrical poetry, 
for heroic verse and the loftier fields of prose ? 
What are the specially Eoglish elements in 
Shelley’s lines 

H Life like a dome cl many coloured glass. 

Stains the white rad ance of eternity P " 
or Seat's 

‘•Then felt 1 1 ke some watcher of the skies, 

When a new planet swims Into bis kee ” 
or Words north’s 

'To ms tbe meanest Gower that blows esn give 
Thoughts tbst do olten lie too deep for tears." 

The difficulty of tbe Indian m imitating 
effectively the English accent which has 
been however rendered largely possible by 
recent Phonological aids is sometimes put for- 
ward Bat it la forgotten that Philology knows no 
correct pronunciation, its standard being deriv- 
ed only from the moat widely accepted form of 
speech The Yankee feels himself at liberty to 
introduce his own eccentricities into the English 
tongue The Scotchman has been persisting in 
bis own vsriations for tbe last several centuries. 
The pronunciation of English has been develop- 
ing pecnhanlies even in bo recent a colony as 
Australia, and the inhabitants of a far off island 
cannot effectively and for ever prevent tbe 
Indian mind from exercising one of the acknowl- 
edged privileges of people Using an instrument 
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of expression. The introduction of national 
eccentricities in pronunciation is again the 
addition of an element of pictureeqaBOess which 
is probably not without its own value. 

The difficulties of aeqairirg mastery over the 
language which is being gradually absorbed by 
this vast continent have been exaggerated. 
Without entering into a discussion of all the 
questions raised by this problem it may be ven- 
tured that creative genioe, when it haa a real 
impelling force behind it, will shape the avail- 
able literary medium in a manner suited to its 
conditions. This is bnt one of the most widely 
recognised troths of an artistic work. 

If an historical parallel were necessary, the 
example of the Spaniards in the days of Roman 
occupation may be cited, though the parallel is 
not absolute. There was the sight of men like 
Seneca, Mela and Quintilian, Spaniards by birth, 
distinguishing themselves as Latin dramatists, 
critics and poets, Is it wrong to expect with 
reference to India that a similar pbeooraenon 
will display itself in the republic of English 
letters ? There are, it is true, barriers of race, 
religion aod civilization, but sacb circumstances 
have never been known to stifle creative geoioa 
effectively. The literature that is to come into 
existence, it is necessary to remember, is to 
interpret the Indian spirit and civilization and 
not to work in an exotic setting. 

There is no use of deoyiog literary geoioa to a 
great nation which has enriched the world's 
literature with some of its most cherished monu- 
ments of art. There is abundance of materiel for 
artistio treatment in India, in its enperb natural 
beauties, in its marvellous history and legend, in its 
sublime religion and philosophy, not to speak of 
Its multitudinous sociological problems assuming 
shapes and features unknown to all the past ages 
of fie world. 

There Is a circumstance peculiar to India 
which lends real advantage to the possible deref- 
opmenta of Ergliah literature in the country. 
WOmt say attempt at belittling (be perennial 


poetic interest of Britain at least for bar own 
children it may bs ventured that their muse 
mast soon seek material in parts of the British 
Empire which still have an air of romaned for 
them. The unexplored colonies, and India with 
its baffling mysteries for the foreigner, must 
serve as ‘fresh woods and pielnrcs new ’ for the 
English poet of this century. Several sources 
of poetic iospiration for the Britisher have 
dried up during the last four or five centu- 
ries. The world of Greek and Latin litera- 
ture will not bsar further exploitation ; the 
mine of Italian literature haa been worked by 
successive generation of poets from Chaucer 
and Spenser down to Rossetti and Swinburne; 
France yielded up all her treasures in the 
eighteenth century j a sufficiently severe strain 
has been imposed on Germany and the North 
and the Englishman can no longer turn in these 
directions for themes of poelio interest. If there 
may be some indulgence in the spirit of prophecy 
in such matters, it can be pointed out that some 
of the richest treasures of English literature in 
the twentieth century are likely to be associated 
with the aspects of life and scenery in parts of 
Greater Britain, aod India aa the representative 
of a civilisation, much more ancient and mya. 
tsriona than that of the colonies will claim a 
Urge share of such attention. The pilgrimage of 
the coming Childs Harold will include Iodia 
within its range; a later Browning will long to 
spend bis days in the beautiful valley of Cashmere 
or on the enow-clad heights of the Himalayas; 
there will be poems by Englishmen idealising the 
experiences of a journey in India on the model of 
Wordsworth's Jfemoriali of a Tour in Scotland or 
France; it may even be that the love-romance of 
the Shelley of the next generation will be with 
the dsrk-ryed gir) of an Iadtsa tteaox, expres- 
sing itself in a new Epiptyekidion. Almost all 
aspects of the coooiry are likely to appear 
transformed in a halo of poetic glory at the 
bauds of English poets. 
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IV 

Nothing bat strong encouragement is afforded 
by a consideration of wbafc has already been dona 
by Anglo-Indian and Indian in this work of the 
poetio treatment of India Even before the begin 
nmg of the nineteenth century Sir William Jones 
had applied hia vigorous geoine to the assimila- 
tion of the liioratnre, philosophy aod re I giooa 
of India and succeeded roost remarkably in 
treating about them m his poetry. A few years 
later, a Scotchman, brought op amidst the 
romantic scenery of the Teviot, John Leyden, 
a friend of Sir Walter Scott’s and a contributor 
to Scotch ilinutrehy, found his way into 
Southern India and eaug of Iodian subjects ia 
lines of real poetic beauty A pious missionary 
working m this land. Bishop Heber, invoked his 
mate to taro to things around him in India, on 
at least two important occasions. Sir Edwin 
Arnold wrote of Bnddha and the philosophy of 
the Upamehads, with the instinctive sympathy 
of a person cradled from childhood to the heart 
of (be Indian nation Lawrence Hope sang of 
Indian Lore and the Garden of Kama with a 
bnroidg lyric intensity of goal Numerous 
aspects of life in India ptss before Kadyard 
Kipling in kaleidoscopic view and eten the 
prcsaio bcoucb of Inglo-Iodian life fnrnlsb him 
with material for poetry. 

How mnch more easy should it be for the 
Indian, in cases in which he it gifted with real 
Creative genius, ia imbued with Western 
culture and has acquired a mastery over the 
English language, to interpret hie oouotry end 
Civil sation in the garb of the English muse 
The achievements in the past cf Indiana them* 
selves Gft one with strong hopes far ihe fa Cart 
It is such an acknowledged authority in English 
criticism as Edmond Gosse that has declared 
that English literatnre most devote a page to 
that exolio bloBiom of eoog the Indian poete«*. 
Torn Datl, authoress of the Aneunl Ballads and 
Legcvfi of Tfindwlhan Therebavebeei) nnm?rOQ' 


other instances, Michael Madbcssdan Dntt of 
Bengal with his Byromo muss, the late Mr B 0 
Dntt who applied himself with success to the 
very difficult task of translation in verse j and to 
day, Professor Ghoseof Calcutta who collaborated 
even while at coltege, with Stephen Phillipa 
and Laurence Binyon, and hia gifted brother 
who is probably more well known as the leader 
of a political movement ia India , not to speak 
of one much nearer ns, Mrs. Sarojmi, the lyna 
sweetnesa of whose versa deserves the highest 
commendation. 

The poetio interpretation of India, its life 
and civilisation coaid bs most effectively 
discharged only by the Indian as be IS the ton 
of the land — he lives, moves, and haa hia being 
in her — nnlifce the fore gner for whom she is only 
a temporary home. The Anglo Indian poet 
praises the scenery and life of the land with 
material reservations He always longs for the 
sarroandings of his own foreign home, in obe- 
dience to a very landtble instinct of patriotism 
The feeling of an exile comes opom him even 
when he is praising a beautiful landscape of Ibis 
country The oemleas epecob of the little, 
little koil, singiog on toe Sinih bough is to 
Bndyard Kipling only the tolling of the Knell 
of Exile and he coaid only exclaim 

I am sick ot endleu louihloe, »ick cf blouom bar 
deceit bougb, 

O re me back the lei Ben woodlandn, where the vrlndv 
of spring time range 

G «e me beck cue day In Eegtand for 'll* spring la 
England now, 

ileconld only pat this question to the Indian 
b rd 

Can yon tell me aught cf England or, of spring to 
England new 

Years of stay in this country and lofty service 
in the cause of her people did not, ostsrally, 
alter the s t nation for Bubop fit her Describ- 
ing Ax Eree»*y ITott in Bengal oo the Gauges, 
he is forced lo confess that English fairies never 
trod so riph a (hade, so greet) a sod But he is 
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cot able fa suppress !b» longing for England'* 
‘good greenwood * for her * hawthorn glades’ and 
a mere sight of her oaks again. 

The work therefore devolves upon the Indian, 
and from what hai been said already, it will he 
seen that the situation is hopeful, fjord Curtoo, 
not a great admirer of Indian virtues of bead or 
heart, in a speech before the Society of Authors in 
England, ventured to prophesy that in course of 
time a society of English authors of Indtan birth 
may meet st the capital of British India. It there 
is the possibility of literary prognostication « ith 
any success, it may be said that there will spring 
up a class of Indo-English literary men in the 
future who will do for th6 artistic interpretation 
of India what Longfellow, Lowell, and Walt 
Whitman have done for America. As io the days 
of the Roman Empire, a class of poets from the 
^object race shall rise to share the literary glories 
of the rolers. One is disposed to linger fondly on 
the vision of such a future, to see a race of Indian 
literary men glorifying their motherland in the 
English tODgue— to see a Tennyson singing the 
deeds of King Vikram ; a Browning elucidating 
the philosophy of a cross-legged Brahmin ascetic 
on the Ganges, or a Bhikshu in Buddha-Gaya; a 
Keats clasping with rapturous enthusiasm the 
angels of the Hindu psutbeoa; a Dickens deli- 
neating the scenes of Madras in a new series of 
Sketches by Boa ; a Scott narrating tha thrilliog 
romance of the land of Rajasthan ; we may go 
further— a Milton treating in epic poetry a lofty 
theme from Hindu mythology, and if It please 
God, an Indian Shakespeare writing on the 
MmKnnt of Surat in the clutches of a Gotarati 
Sbylock, depicting idyllic life in an Indian forest 
of Arden, or moving ns to tears with the tragedy 
of a Hindu Othello or Hamlet. The Indian has 
entered upon the field of English literature with 
the right of an adopted brother, with ‘Shake, 
speare’s children and Hilton’s kindred.' A begin- 
ning baa been made, which by a long aerie* of 
steps will tesult On the dsy when the sons of 
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India will glorify, in English poetry, 

That sweet Indian lend 
W toss sir is balm ; whose ocean spreads 
Or er coral rocks and Amber beds ; 
tV hose nsooDtalns pregnant by the beam 
Ot the warm ana with diamonds teem 
Whose rivulets are like rich bride* ; 

Lovely with gold beoeath their tides ; 

Whose ssndst groves and bowers at spice 
Might be a Perl's Paradise. 


V. ON THE TEACHING OP 
MATHEMATICS IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS* 

( Continued from page 410, Vol. XVIII.) 

In this article, I shall deal with (i) some 
important algebrato processes applied to num- 
bers j (ii) the decimalization of money, English 
and Indian. 

From the examples worked oat below it ia 
not meant that algebraic formula) can al- 
ways be applied with advantage in arthmeti- 
cal calculations, nor ia a student advised to 
atop in his calculation* and think how he can 
make use of a particular algebraic formula. 
This will be jnst like a student keeping a set 
of phraBes and idioms to be need in his com- 
position. 

L a'-t'-fa+tXa—t). 

Evaluate 37 75»-322 5‘* 

37 75»— 32-25*s=70 x 8-6=885. 

Multiply 1 ! ‘75 by 9'25. 

1V75X9 25 «= (10 6+1*2!) (10*5—1*25) 
s= 10 5’— 1*25* 

«= 25(2*1* — *25*) 
t= 25(4*41 — *0625) 

« 25x3-3(75 
= 83-6875. 

«. o*+6*=l | {«+!)• J . 

Evaluate ll-635*+»-3?5». 

11-6251+9 376* - i(2l*+2-25*) 

= 1(4*1 +26x2+ *0625) 
r= Jx 1*5 0625 

■» 223 031 25. 

* The right o! publishing these articles l* T8«r»ed 
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hi oi=H 1 

Multiply 11 625 bj 9 375. 

11 825x9 375 - i J 21*— 2 25M 

= * 1 441—5— 0825 l 
= *X435 9375 
= 103 934375. 

Evaluate 11 76* + 9 23* 

11 75* + 9 25* =s (10 5+1 25,*+(l0 5-1 25)» 
s 2(10 6»+l-25*l 
= 80(4 1*+ 25*1 
« 50 x 4-4725 
= £23 025. 

iv 0 ‘— 5*=(a-6X a, 4o5+5*) °v 
(a-M *+3a6 o-b) op 
( a— 6)(o+P— ai) 

Evaluate 25-25*— 1475* 

25 25*— li‘75«=10 5*+3x25 25x14 75x10 5 
= 1000 125+167 5+3 x 10 5 (400 — 5 x 51*— 0825) 
[*525*=5*42x6x 254- 25* 
=5x55+-25»] 

“ 1157625+3x10-6(400-27 5625) 

= 1 1 67 625+3 X 10 5 x 372 4375 
= 1157 625+ 

11173 125+ 

653 65625 


= 12889 10625, 

2525*— 1175* 

= 10 5 (40*— 20+5 25 X 20-525) 
= 10 5 (160O-J00+5 X 5 5+-0625) 
=> 10 5X1227 5625. 

«=122?5 625+ 

61378125 


= 12889 40625. 

v o 5 4b*=(a+bJ(n* — o5+5*) or 
=[ t+i)»— 3a5 (a+5) 

Evaluate 15 6?o 3 f4375* 

15 625* +4 375* 

= 20* — W)(10+5625)'10 — 5 625) 

~ 8000—6000 f 60 J 6x625+ 625* | 

= 20)0+1875 +60 X 36 
30 

6 

25 

“ 3875 +6 x 3 90625 
>=3875 
23 4375 
= 3893 4375 

VI »*+5»+e*_3a<«5U«+M-*) 1 (•-H* 
+{b— o)*4(* — “ * l 


Evaluate 

8760* +3750»+8740*— 3 x 3760 x 3750x3740, 

3/ 60* + S75C* + 3740*— 3 x 3760x 5760 X 3740 
= 10*[376«+ 375* +374*-3 XS76 X 373x3743 
= — X1125(1*+1*+2*J 
= 10*xil25x3 
= S375000 

vh. (o + 5 + e)*— (5+c — o)*— (e+a— i|*— (n+l— e,» 
= 24aJc 

Evaluate 525x3-5x175. 

525x35x1 75 
= | 10 5* -0-3 £*— 7« | 

= ,*j 1 27 x 3 £*— 3 5*— 8x3 5* J 
= fx3 5* 

= f [27 125+4 5x3 5) 

= J x42 875 
_ 126 625 


= 32 15625 


vm Now W»-X»-T». 

a + b+e = 
— o + 6 + e = 
o — 6 + e = 
and a + 6 —e * 
Evaluate 15* - 2 5* - 6 5* 
18* — 2 5* — 5 5* — 10* = 


<= 24 X 7 76 x G 25 X 4 
= 6x 31 x 25 
= 4650 


— Z*o24abe where 

s W 

* X 

< Y 

• Z 

— 10* 

24abe where 

a + 6 4 e = J8 
-o4« + es=25 
o = 775 
a — 5 + e = S5 
. i = 925 

a + 6 — «•» 10 


ir Reiolvo a* — 1 into factoisand bmce deduce 
the prim* hctora of 999 999 
a *_l=(a<— l)(a«fo*+l) 

= (o— l)(o4 l)(o*4a4lK“*— a+1) 
pot o=10 

then 99°S99 = 9x11x111x91 

= S , xllx8x37x7xl3 
= S*x?xllx 13x37 


A number can be looked upon aa a fonctlon of JO 
end putting m for 10 we pet a function of • to rep re- 
sent a Dumber, the digits forming thenumber being 
the co tfQcieots of different power* of k Tbn* 
,« + 4*» + 5«* 4- 2e + 9 alauds for the nutoher 
145 7 , 3** + 5**+ ? tuads tor 3$Q7. 

Evaluate 1111*, 


XIX 
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N«»w(l+*+(e*+» , )*'= l(l+»K\+«')t' 

= {l+3a+3»*+«’>x 
{l+3.*+4»«+« 4 } 

1+3+3+ 1 

1+0+3+ 0+ 3+0+1 

r+j+a+'i ' 

3+ 9+ 9+- 3 

3+ 9+ 9+3 

1 +3 +3+1 

1+3+6+10+ 12+12+ 10+0+3+1 
RetnetnberinR th*t a — 10 ws ar range the c o- 
efficients thne i 1 + 3 + 6 + 0 + S + 3 + 3 +7+3+1 

and the correspondinij o timber is 1371830631, 

The application of the Remainder Theorem 
{□ thi* connection is instructive. 

Now if an integral function of * is divided 
by e— I, the remainder is found by pnttiDg 
® *= 1 in the function, the remainder 
e= tbs snm of tba co-efficients, i.e., the sum 
of tbo digits in a number ; by oor aesnmption 
St — 1 ea 9. So this gives that when a number 
5b divided by 9 the remainder is the aam of 
ibe digits and if the sum of the digits be a 
moltiple of 9 tbe nnmber is divisible by 9. 
Agata if an integral function of x is divided 
by x + 1 the remainder is found by potting 
— I for x and the revolt is the sum of the 
odd co-efficients , the Bum of the even co- 
efficients. So when a number is divided by 11 
the remainder is the difference between the 
Bum of the odd digits and the eom of the 
even digits and if this difference be zero or 
a multiple of 11 the number is divisible 
by 11. The Remainder Theorem gives that 
Sz*— -5x* + tQx* — 11*’ +2* + 1 is divisible 
by x — 1 and we infer that 310021 — 5110, i.e , 
SQ4911 ia divisible by 9, which is otherwise 
obvious and bence verifies the Remainder 
Theorem. 

An algebraic expression 5.t« + 3+7 + £+• 
+ &^-‘+9.t•‘+.r , + 4 can be put into the form 
£** + (3* .+ 6)b* + (8a + 9)«‘ + *• + 4 
and tbe remainder when this ia divided by 
»' — l t is easily seen to be 5 + (3x + 6) + (8z + 9) 


+1 ++• Now from this it ia clear that when a 
number ia divided by 99 the remainder ia the 
aum of the numbers formed by taking tbe 
digits 2 by 2 from the unite digit and when 
this sflm ia greater than 99, 99 or a multiple 
of 99 should be subtracted from tbe sum aod 
the remainder obtained ; and this suggests an 
easy method of obtaining the quotient and 
the remainder when a number i a divided by 
99. 

Let ns take the namber represented by 
the algebrsio expression in the previous para- 
graph and divide it by 99. 

* Prom the rote we get 
133 tor the remtinder unfl 
100 carried forward will giva 
1 to be added to tbe quotient 
and l added to tbe remainder. 


The co-efficient is 54-23132 and tbo re- 
matador ia 86. 

The line algebrafo expression can be ar- 
ranged as + ?« + 6J + a* 8a* + 9a) + e a+l 

and this suggests a similar method to obtain 
the quotient and the remainder when a nnmber 
ia divided by 999. Taking the same nnmber 
we hove : 

S3 6890 1 104 
638 1 890 
0 538 

637*2? 630 

I 1_ 

631 

Quotient i 637427. 

Remainder r £31. 

DeClMAttZATlOK OT SfOSET. 

Before beginning decimalization tbo atndeot 
should be made to grasp well tbe elementary 
ideas about decimals. In a decimal fraction 
that a nnit in the 3rd place is 10 times a nnit 


63G' , 90l]0l 

5,168*01 

53689 
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in the 4th place and so on ; this applies to 
fractions also, eg , when a fraction belonging 
to the 3rd place is multiplied by 10, the 
integral portion belongs to the 4th place — for 
example 037{| = C370J = *0379i| andeo on 
The Strident should also be very familiar with 
the decimal equivalents of at least J and its 
odd multiples With this notation 1 and 
04| are intelligible and the student must at 
once understand them to be 05 and "04875 
Now a shilling is '} of a £ and 5s ,3s Od , 
11s 9d are respectively 24 £,’!}£, 5J £ and 
are equal to £25, £ 175 and £5875 respec- 
tively. Now tbe student can decimalize 
shillings and peDce to within 3d. 


1 _ e 025. 

1 *- < Vo- £ w 

and *|7 = £00a A 
Now -=£010J9 = « 010416 
J|4 =£0111 =£0115 

47 

= £01197 

Decimalize £38, 17, 10*d 
£35 8875 

5555 


£ 001 * 


£35 U3J-.H 

The student should always redneo sach 
fractions mentally. The process of re- 
duction Bhoald be ViV Wi 2JJ 219,23* and 
so on, 

(To be continued ) 

S CniWHiSAHt Aitib 


SCHOOL-MANAGEMENT AND 
HEADMASTER'S WORK. 

I. 

^rJATTERS of method and technical details 
of school- work ought to receive their 
special attention at the hands of professional 
people But, those facts and principles 
necessary for guiding the policy of a school 
or even an educational institution of a stipe- ’ 
nor order ooght to be the common property 
of the educated public When the Ilipon- 
Hunter Commission collected evidence, it was 
the late Justice Telang who emphasised the r 
view that intelligent men of general education 
conversant with broad principles could very, 
well take part in University discussions and 
need not necessarily consist of professional y 
experts alone The need for this arose from 
the manner iu which the idea of education 
being directed by lay-men was altogether! 
ridiculed. In this contention, the late K. T, 
Telang was certainly in the right, Men in’ 
the field of education and outside elements 
should join so that there could be scope for 
variety and different types of culture 

In University education, the lamentable 
feature is going from one extreme to another. 
Before the recent changes now worked out, 
too large a cumber of lay-men took part in 
the Senate and the Syndicate The present 
tendency is to have too large a number of 
men engaged in the profession of teaching. 
The forces at work in the higher department 
of education naturally permeate the lower 
strata A disproportionately large number 
of people has began to ssy that, even In tho 
management of schools, the vast majority 
should consist of teachers. Amongst teachers 
are met with men who may be (borough in 
details of instruction and those not wanting 
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who have really educational ideas Bnt, the 
latter class is not necessarily restricted to the 
masters Amongst ontsiders are found men 
not only of superior attainments la subjects 
of study bat also of broad educational ideas 
The services of these ought to be otil sod for 
the good of schools The greatest pity is 
that they have not got the leisure for doing 
as good work as they can, especially as the 
majority of them belonging to the legal pro- 
fession are too bnsily occupied in their own 
professional work and in too many kinds of 
activity to make themselves felt Purely 
professional peoplo may easily note that, in 
the pnbl c life of Great Britain and America, 
the legal element preponderates The credit 
that Britain claims is that the proportion is 
less in it than in America and that ft larger 
number of outsiders is found to take part 
It seems to be a curse of the teaching pro- 
fession even m Lurope that its members are 
not able to combine effectively for organ 
ised efforts in improving their own material 
condition 

In all worldly matters power naturally goes 
iotptbebanda of men whocoutrol the purse and 
take part id legislation In school matters also 
headmasters and assistants should show that 
they can give or get the necessary amounts 
needed for improving the efficiency of schools, 
while teaching np to a high standard Th a 
requires a great deal of self sacrifice asm 
the pass of the founders of tirhergusson 
College, Poona, amongst whom the illae 
I nous names of Messrs Agarkar, Titak and 
Gokhals are too well known to need more 
than a bare mention They wifi have then 
all the power in their hands Till then, they 
may envy in vain the authority of outsiders 
in the management Bnt, these have also 
equally to consider whether, not satisfied 


with merely financial aspeots of education 
it is possible for them to take an intelligent, 
active interest in the educative portions of 
school work , otherwise, managers equally 
find themselves merely envied It ja Dot our 
business now to inquire into the relationship 
between two classes of men, but to see how 
educational interests suffer to the detriment 
of progress of the large number of school 
going youths id the land Headmasters and 
Assistants must, therefore, show a greater 
knowledge of the world by coming into con- 
tact With business men and winning them 
over to contribute large sums 

Managers ought to be daily conversant 
with the educative aspects of school work. 
These can have their useful share thereof hy 
co-operating with the headmaster He >s 
the responsible person through whom they 
can and have to ekercise their influence on 
acbool work Now that the headmaster Is 
made the supervisory authority without fall 
class work, it is for them to see how it U 
exercised The headmaster ought not to be 
in charge of any subject fully for one class 
The subjects taught doling those periods 
espeo ally in the lower forms and primary 
school classes, suffer for want of occasional 
effective supervision He ought to bear the 
lion’s share of work in taking, only for a 
short time, each form or class in the moat 
difficult subject or important portion of 
any subject known to him He is intended 
to be the teacher of model lessons capable 
of improving the a'siatants The manage- 
ment may co operate with the headmaster in 
a way,^>y going with him round the classes 
from time to time and seeing what kind of 
improvement he effects on the assistant’* 
work If this is done, the headmaster more 
profitably uses the ample leisure left tobiffl* 
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His attention and time are better utilised m 
model teaching than in office work with its 
own importance Then, his supervisory work 
is bonnd to meet with greater success The 
headmaster ought to be able to calmly think 
for himself and decide what writing work is 
necessary and what he can conveniently 
manage by friendly contact with the teacher 
The manager may, if necessary, advise him 
to avoid long or unpleasant reports submitted 
to him in writing as business people find 
it easier and more useful to have short 
reports on the needs of the school and to 
gain a better name for cons derate manage 
ment by gentleness and sympathy 

Every \ntell gent manager ought to see a 
school-calendar placed by the headmaster in 
the hands of every teacher and school boy, 
so as to show the text books and portions, 
dates of examinations and payments of fees, 
the holidays of the year. Pacbaiyappa’s 
College, for example, issues one for the High 
School department also It is found very 
convenient by pupils and masters 
The manager may ascertain whether the 
headmaster holds teachers’ meetings to make 
tbem profitable in work in imitation of the 
Japanese Parliament which conducts business 
without much talk The manager may learn 
and directly see what is done with regard to 
games, a; they help the formation of independ 
ence and obedience to anthonty 
The problem of problems is to see what 
steps are taken to bring into force in actual 
life the methods of securing the intimate 
contact of the teacher with the parent, that 
of the teacher with the pupil being too well 
known in theory to need mention 
A committee of management ought to have 
a dne share of the educational element repre- 
sented in it With it, the management is 


bonnd to make its achievements more glorious 
But, the representatives of the teaching pro 
feesion most be such as carefully work to give 
the benefit of their experience Supposing it 
to be actually fouud, the task of co operating 
with the headmaster is comparatively easy, 
only if it is intended to be done in right 
earnest. Supposing it is not found, an intelli- 
gent member on the board of management 
onght to be able to go with the headmaster 
round the classes to test educative methods 
The manager may enter into a conversation 
with boys and see what thev have got to say 
in matters of general mterestand what intelli- 
gence they show in briefly answering questions 
requiring not mere cram but sound, common 
sense The headmaster will then be able to 
convince hie auperior that he is the important 
factor in educational matters, the sole power 
for the diffusion of instruction on a large 
scale or even of knowledge on a small educa- 
tive scale This method is useful in proving 
supervision to be necessary The ordinary 
publ c conception at present is that the head 
master onght to have far more of teaching 
work than he has undertaken to do People 
outside the profession and even in it can he 
satisfied if they see that far more is gained 
by efficient supervision than by teaching 
This requires cull nre which it is difficult to 
attain but, no reason can be assigned to the 
want of active work and interest with the 
attempt at culture that can be made out of 
the material available at present 

Some useful wurk of the management 
consist* in passing proceedings fit to guide 
Intelligent lay-men of education ought to take 
heart and feel that, if they o D ly Kill, they 
con have their nsefnl share in improving the 
tone of school work 

It the Universities’ Commission had the 
objeet of Kcunog conti an ity through out tb$ 
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College coarse, the Secondary School Leaving 
Certificate scheme has for its object the 
proper supervision by the headmaster and 
the elevation of the teacher to a higher 
status The headmaster and the manege 
meat may co operate to achieve it 

For more than a quarter of a century, the 
greatest living educationist of Southern India, 
the Rev Dr Miller, set an example of teach- 
ing in the High School department of his well 
known premier college and of supervising 
work It is not everywhere that it can be 
done , bat, the principle exemplified ought 
to be borne in mind though we may not have 
professional men of that eminence Head- 
masters and managers producing results in 
pnblio examinations by cramming and mecha 
nical methods may not see much of use in it, 
bnt, to tbe parents and the public interested 
in cultare, it » educative work that is worthy 
of imitation Tho headmaster is expected to 
teach in an exemplary way and to be able to 
give constructive suggestions raising the 
standard of an assistant’s work. 

If we have ventured to say all this, it is be 
cause wb ought to make it understood by the 
general public that a vast field of work lies 
open to tbe learned man even outside tbe pale 
of tbe teaching profession. In this case only 
doeB a supervisory headmaster prove that ho 
satisfies intelligent, pnblio opinion 

If we have not entered into concrete details 
of management, it is because they are largely 
determined by local conditions and details 
within the easy reach and knowledge of any 
learned man in earnest abont his work. Any 
such particulars are more properly topics for 
treatment in detail We shall, if necessary, 
utilise, later on, the pages of The .Educational 
Review, our only organ for purely educa- 
tional matters in this Presidency. 

It is not hereby meant that the Secondary 
School staff especially of the upper forma 
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need be subjected to interference of a three- 
fold character from the headmaster, the 
management and inspectorate Tbe teachers 
of the fourth, fifth and sixth forms are almost 
generally no lofenors to the headmaster and 
the only safe course for tbe head is to ascer- 
tain the methods that bis assistants mean to 
follow and to secure their co operation. 
Equally the sound policy of the management 
is not to interfere needlessly with the head* 
master and bis staff The London Timet, tbe 
enlightened organ of British public opinion, 
made the cnaracteriscio remark a few months 
back that nothing ought to bo done which 
makes pnpils feel that the authority of the 
teacher is checked Equally true it is that 
the authority of the headmaster ought not to 
be lowered before his assistants, so long as he 
is kept to do responsible work 
Both the management and the headmaster 
should co operate with the inspectorate and 
be definite abont the policy of the school and 
its methods The very object of the Secon- 
dary School Leaving Certificate scheme is to 
allow scope tor variety and differences in 
taste of vanons assistants They have re- 
oeived tramiDg at the Teachers' College and 
are Conversant with the latest and best 
methods of handling subjects The head- 
master and tbe management should agree to 
help them to follow their own methods so 
long as they are intelligent and well-informed. 
They should farther see that changes in the 
inspecting staff do not prevent steadiness in 
and Oontinnity of school-work for some defin- 
ite period The view should always he to 
secure variety with tolerant snpervision 

C R. Sbihiyaba Rahoachaht. 
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UNIVERSITY OP MADRAS 
Convocation Address * 

At the Convocation of the University of Madras 
held on 21et November 1912, the following 
address was delivered by the Rev Allan F, 
Gardiner, m a , a ? o, Principal and Warden of 
SPG College, Trichinopoly and Fellow of the 
the University 

Mr. Chancellor Li dies and Gentlemen 

As I rise to address this Convocation m com 
ptiance with the request of the lata Chancellor 
and in accordance with the regulations of the 
University, my thoughts revert to the last occa 
Sion on which this time honoured custom was 
observed 

There stood before ns then one whom we shall 
hear no more though being dead heyetepeaketb. 
His interesting survey of University education, 
past and present, his been appreciation of the 
reforms bnt recently introduced into tbe Univer- 
sity system of this Empire, and his sensitive 
consciousness of existing limitations are all still 
fresh 10 our memory, while his words of eon- 
gratnlation and counsel to the graduates of the 
year will never be forgotten by those who heard 
them TheHon’bleMr V. KriHhnaswarai Aiysr 
was a man whom the King delighted to honour 
a graduate, a Fellow, and a byndic, of whom this 
University was justly proud Unerring insight 
and unfailing sympathy characterized every 
action of his Me, and bis pnbtio career was dis- 
tinguished throughout by a rare single minded- 
ness of purpose inspired by a large-hearted 
patriotism 

It is a difficult and responsible t»9lc for me to 
follow in the steps of so clear a thinker and eo 
brilliant an orator, and to succeed alt the other 
speakers oT wide experience and impressive 
eloquence who have addressed this Convocation 
year by year. But 1 have the secret encourage- 
ment of knowmg that my enthusiasm for tbe 
cause of higher education in India at least is as 

* Ro produced from the University edillon of the 
Address 


boundless as theirs, and my affection for this 
land and Empire as deep as that of any of my 
predecessors in this honourable office 

In the sphere of University education In this 
country one outstanding feature arrests tbe at- 
tention of every interested observer. It is the 
transition of tbe University from (he formal 
position of a purely examining body to tbe dignity 
of an institution which not only testB but teaches, 
and devotes herself to training not only the in- 
tellect but also the character of her sons and 
daughters 

Such a respons bility was recognized and ac- 
cepted by the University of Madras at an early 
period of her existence, and recent administrative 
measures have served only to facilitate and 
quicken her discharge of it. So tnvalaable are 
the benefits which accrue from snob reform that 
new eohemea for the promotion of Universities 
in India can only hope to gam acceptance in so 
far as these principles are strictly observed 

The development has been marked id the first 
place by the gradual transformation of a number 
of loosely affiliated institutions into a compact 
group of constituent Colleges over which the 
Umversitv has assumed a position of reepoosi- 
bility and rontiol by dictating measures for their 
more colli ctive organization and conduct, and by 
instituting a system of periodical inspection. 

As tbs Head of not tbe least distinguished of 
those Houses I may he permitted to express tbe 
gratitude felt by all towards the great etatesraan 
who inaugurated that policy end towards those 
upon whom the duty of giving effect to it hse 
devolved. 

In poreuance of the policy indicated m tbe 
Indian Universities Act of 1804 the hostel system 
has been brought into prominence and an a’/. 
proxi mation bae been made to the residential 
system of the older Universities of the West 
The advantages of wider eocisl intercourse and 
of a more vivid realization of corporate life among 
stodenta have for centuries past found expres 
siou elsewhere In hoepioes and balls Six 
hundred and fifty years ago the need of each 
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hostels for University students w*a realix-d snd 
supplied at Oxford by XYsltet of Merlon, who 
laid down regolalioca for (heir discipline ocdera 
warden, sub wardens, aod monitors Proper pro 
vision was also eoon made for healthy recreation 
aa fmujiifw m horlo cnuta extrctndi corpora ci 
iftniffttu That noble example of private bene 
fioence if followed in tbie Presidency and in the 
adj »nicg States would cooler es great fcoooor 
upon the benevolent foandere aa on the favoured 
Colleges 

It is in (he development and extension of (hia 
hostel system on a sound basts that a eolation 
will bs found for one cf tbs gravest and most 
press log problems of modsrn education 

\\ hits the University as a body thna assumed 
a still larger measure of responsibility for tbs 
education imparted in her sEiliafeJ Colleges and 
thereby constituted herself vicariously a teaching 
institution the gracious influence of llis Majesty 
(ho Ring-Emperor and the generosity of tba 
Imperial Government have opened ont new path* 
of enterprise 

In Europe fa the Middle Agee (etching Uoi* 
verities and hostels preceded the formation of 
such teacl tog Colleges as were founded after (be 
model created at Oxford by illism of Wykebsm 

fo lb« fourteenth century. Bod the local guild of 
professor* fn (he i(i»d»«n» bad long preceded (be 
orgauixation of the uaiterulai In modern 
Universities the function of preparing candidates 
for University degree* bs# devolved open Urn- 
versity Colleges, and the University iq her 
individual capacity ha* assumed a peculiar func- 
tion distinct from that of a University College, 
In the latter the acquisition of knowledge, 
however highly specialised it may be, it bat one 
factor In the more liberal education of it* 
scholars, whit* (he University considered apart 
from her College* caret less for the wider cults is 
od rt c iWinirWi' airu* mnv Anrddr iVuVpveaknrf 
research and (be assured retails of bis lavesti 
gallon To fo fit Ibis special doty the University 
ales* at guiding the studies cf advanced students 
by lb* co cpvratioo rather than by lie fcslrec 


tion of bar own professors aod by providtrg 
facilities for each research. 

In tbe West, and elsewhere in Indie, generous 
endowment by religions and other institutions or 
the liberal support of public-spirited individual* 
has enabled Universities to discharge tbis dis 
ticctive funotion, but hitherto in this Presidency 
we bave been precluded from doing so by a lack 
of general interest and of adequate food* The 
imperial grant baa now provided this University 
with materials for erecting monuments of 
research, and (he University la arm ling herself 
gladly of the opportunity has proposed to appro- 
priate the grant for the building and equipment 
of a library and for (be establishment of Univer- 
sity professorships 

Such a recognition of the special aim of the 
University, id conjunction with tbe belter fulfil- 
ment of her wider purpose through University 
Colleges, vindicates tbe traditions! claim of 
Universities to he perhaps the most Important 
factors In national progress, and cannot bat 
evoke * liberal response from erery section of the 
commamty. 

In harmony with llis Imperial Majesty’s 
express deair* to conserve (bo ancient learning 
of this land, tbe oliime of tbe languages snd 
liters! ores of South Indie, native and naturalised, 
have received the foremost consideration by the 
UDiveraity of Madras This I* a field of ioqolry 
which affordi unique opportunities for Ioo*J 
research and holds oat promise of a degree Af 
success which it woald be difficult to attain et"^. 
where Tbe claim* ot other department* ©’/ 
research 10 closer touch with the professional 
aod Industrial ) fe of tbe community have been 
temporarily waived In deference to tbe prior 
claim* of pure learning, but will assuredly be 
honoured worthily es time sod circumeUnc, 
permit. 

The preference laas gives ft uri'eruai’ u»Q- 
gesgef Is so inevitable corollsry cf Eord 
Maeestey’e lemons Minute of 1833, fn which it 
was decided ones sod (or alt that the Paglish 
language should be the medium for higher educe. 
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tion in India The only language# seriously eon 
aidered as possible alternatives at that time were 
Sanskrit and Arabic, the classical langaages 
flourishing in the land. The latter was rejected 
because it was as foreigD as English and Jess 
effective, while the claims of the former were 
disputed on the ground that it had been dead for 
two thousand years, daring which a large pro- 
portion of its literature had been written — a 
literature great indeed in matter, form, and spirit, 
bnt deficient in certaia departments and not 
greater in any than the literature of England. 

But although the local demand for learned 
research in the department of Oriental Languages 
is great (as the recent proposals of the University 
testify), yet the need for the popularization of 
nsefal knowledge through the vernaculars is 
even greater 

Though there never was (nor has been) any 
intention on the part of the British Government 
that Eoglish should be generally substituted for 
the vernaculars— even if auch a polioy were 
remotely practicable— yet the competition of the 
vernaculars conld hardly ba taken into account 
,n deciding npon the means of higher education. 
But their claim on the further attention of 
Indian Universities has always been great and 
cannot be ignored with impunity. 

Language f* the sole channel through wMch wt com- 
municate oar knowledge aud dlacoverles to others, and 
through which the knowledge and dlscovenei of others 
are communicated to os * 

If the principles of Western civilization and 
the discoveries of Western thought aod science 
(which are of universal, Dot merely local, valid 
ity) are to permeate this land, it will not be 
through Eoglish or Sanskrit or Arabic The 
enlistment of the vernaculars is an indispensable 
element in national enlighten ment. For while 
on the one band tba fonciion of English is to 
unite in one enlightened body thosB who parti- 
cipate directly m the learning of the West, on 
the other band the national assimilation of that 
more accurate information and wider culture can 

* Qeorge Campbell, Pkll*tep*t ef JlitUne 
XIX 


be effected only by calling In the aid of tha 
vernaculars At present there appears to be a 
danger that tba English language which is a 
bond of onion among the favoured few may 
become a barrier of separation between them ami 
their less fortunate fellow-countrymen 
The fasoinstion of European cnllure aod edu- 
cation exerts bo strong an influence — due partly 
to worthy, partly to unworthy motives— that 
there is a clear disinclination on the part of 
University students to select optional courses of 
study in their own languages, though it would 
be difficult to determine how far the education of 
aD Indian could ba considered in any sense com- 
plete without an adequate acquaintance with ooe 
or other of the languages and literatures which 
have sprung op in bis native land or bare 
become acclimatized to it. 

To the influence of those literatures is largely 
due all that it good and besutifnl in Indian life 
and the preservation of mob influence and of its 
sources should aocompany the infusion of the 
elevating and inspiring elements of Western cul- 
ture Otherwise there would appear to be a real 
danger that by tbeir education the bods and 
daughters of India may forfeit the most precious 
portion of their glorious heritage. 

The history of University education in India 
daring the past half century is a record ol rap’d 
advancement along every line of national though t, 
and the Universities may claim to be the most 
fruitful source of inspiration for intellectual, 
social, and ethical progress , but at present it 
cannot he denied that the English educated claea 
have to a large extent failed to adjaet their 
enlightenment to the needs of their fellow- 
countrymen. As an evidence of acoh failure 
there is a striking absence of individual effort, 
of originality, of atimuliting thought aod lmegi 
nation on the one hand, and on the other among 
those not ao educated a widespread suspicion 
and distrust of all rational reforms based upon 
the knowledge that is imparted by English edu- 

Graduates of the year, it ie my doty to-day to 
exhort you to conduct yourselree suitably unto 
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tbe position to which by the degree* conferred 
upon yon yon have attained. T congratulate you 
On having foe tbe moat part attained a standatd 
of proficiency in the vernacular language* of 
Booth India, for the diffusion of knowledge 
through thoea vernaculare ia one of tbe foremost 
duties of graduates, TherB is an imperative 
need of translating and accommodating that 
knowledge to meet the needs of the masses, and 
unless this task of interpreta’ion ia undertaken 
the moment of inepiralioD may be irretrievably 
lost. 

There ia ranch in tbe old vernscnlar literal area 
that ezarta a reactionary iofleer.cn and withholds 
the benefits of the new learning and culture 
from the country at large. The time i* ripe for 
the renascence of those vernacular* s« tiring 
forces with a renewed vigour and a wider range. 
While the system of edocation throogh the 
vernaculars ia already considerable and is increas- 
ing with tbe rapid extension of elementary 
education, the present supply of sonnd modern 
literature and of inatmelive leelurev in tbe 
vernacnlars ii scanty and soon exhausted. And 
yet the vernacular asemB destined to remain the 
spoken and written language of the larger part 
of the 'educated community. The literates In 
English in this Presidency do not number one in 
every 150 of the population, and for every literate 
In English there are eleven literates in the 
vernaculars. Tbe vital importance of female 
edocation and the almost incalculable IrOoence 
of the women of India in Indian life h*ve 
frequently been emphasised, but only 4,CD0 
Hindu and Muhammadan Warner, nnd 9,000 
Christian Indian, out of a total population of 
Over forly-one millions, can read and write ia 
English. The very imperfect knowledge of most 
of these literates in English further discounts 
their number, already insignificant in itself. 

There 1* yet another influential section of the 
community to he considered in the application of 
eocb a teat, for 

the wealthy se yet hardly appreciate the value ot a 

tJ Diversity education* 

* Oarer cf India, 1911. vol. xii, pert i> 


to their children. 

Every grad cate of the University becomes 
directly or Indirectly, deliberately or involun- 
tarily, a teacher of the people, and the extension 
and improvement of English education will 
serve only to alienate the interest of tbe masses 
and to accentuate their prejudice* noleea it 
appeals to their hearts and minds in a form that 
can he readily understood and appreciated. 

The vernacnlars are in a malleable and plastic 
state, capable of receiving the impress of new 
ideas, and the national da maud for their modifi* 
cation and enrichment is insistent. 

If I seem to have digressed from the express 
subject of the Convocation Address it is on 
account of my firm conviction of the paramount 
importance of the portion which the vernacular* 
shonld hold in the scheme of higher education 
for the average student. 

It is my very pleasant task to congratulate 
yoo, gradation ot the year, on tbs distinctions 
wbtoh you have won. If my words of heart)’ 
congratulation and kindly admonition ahould 
atrike some of you as trite and commonplace, I 
ask yon to believe that they are none the less 
sincere, and I invito you further to accept their 
very familiarity as a proof of the unalterable 
n if ret ion and unchanging interest which tbe 
University ever takes in the highest welfava of 
bar children. 

To you, ladiea and gentlemen who have 
graduated to-day, this is a memorable occasion, 
for graduation in any department of l.arning 
comeB but once in a student's lifetime. It is an 
impressive ceremony, an impressive moment in 
your lives, and in yoarcase at least tbe solemnity 
of yoor present experience will, I venture to tioat, 
invest my filtering words with a peon liar fresh* 

I stand before you at this moment when yon 
ere flushed with triumph, not to stimulate tbe 
pride of knowledge hot to instil the bamility of 
wisdom. The education which yon have re- 
ceived, the courses which yoa have completed, at 
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the cost of great eel f denial on yonr own part 
and perhaps of still greater self denial on the 
part of yonr parents and relations, are to day 
crowned with a success which is hard earned and 
well-deserved. 

This academic year marks the passiog of the 
old comses of study, the advent of the new Bnt 
as the last representatives of the old order yon 
have nothing to regret Turn your eyes on the 
long roll of men of ability and distinction, living 
or dead, whose path to honour and fame was the 
same as that now trodden by yon If the coming 
age require men trained under a more highly 
specialized system, yet in this age of transition, 
as indeed in every age, men and women of wide 
culture, broad sympathies, and noble character, 
will ever find a field for the exercise of all their 
talents With such examples behind you and 
aronnd yon, and with such a hope before you 
I can, and do, moat cordially congratulate yon 
on the position which yon bold. 

Ton stand at a partiog of the ways of life to 
cbooae a career for which your edacation hither 
to has been a trainiDg Yonr coarses of studies 
now hononrably concluded have afforded yon an 
admirable preparation for life as a whole, and in 
most cases have developed aptitndes which will 
be of invalnable service to yon in yonr special 
avocations And let me assure you that it is a 
matter of gratification to the University that the 
distinctions now conferred upon you sbonld 
improve your material prospects in life, for the 
foremost duty oE every cvtixsn is to earn an 
honest living in an honourable occupation. And 
though it is not an uncommon experience to hear 
the mercenary aspect of edacation decried, there 
is nothing in such criticism that need necessarily 
cause you even a momentary feeling of shame 
But yonr education will have felled in its pur 
pose if yon regard this degree as Us completion, 
or even as its highest reward For the krow 
ledge wbioh you acquire is always of greater 
< value than any distinction or reward which it 
“ may achieve and your education in. the Umver- 
i eity of Ijife will never be completed till yonr 
f latest hour. 


Yoa have realized that in life and work the 
method of attainment is of greater importance 
than the means, the facility of observation 
mightier than the power of memory, and the 
appplicatioo of knowledge far more valuable 
than its acquisition 

It is my duty to remind yon of the solemn 
obligations which yon have taken here to-day. 
You have promised that yoa will in your daily 
lift and convena'ion conduct yourselves ai becomes 
members of this Vnuerstty , that to the utmost of 
your opportunity and ahhly you will support and 
promote the cause of morality and sound learning , 
that as far as in you lies you will uphold and 
advance social order and the well being of your 
fellow men 

I need not remind yon that these are no merely 
formal promises, though made in accordance 
with a set form, nor are they the less binding on 
each of yon severally thoogb ratified by all 
simoltaneonsly Yon have undertaken a great 
responsibility, bnt if, as I cannot doubt, yon 
have derived the fall benefit of yonr training', 
yon will be able and ready to discharge that 
responsibility with credit to yourselves— and to 
tbe University, for to-day tbe University has 
constituted yon the guardians of her honour in 
the wider world 

Higher education is to day on its trial, and its 
critics are many and relentless The system is 
judged not on its academio or intrinsic merits, 
Luton its actual prodocts And this is a fair 
criterion, for edncatioo is not a lifeless system 
bnt a living instrument. 

Wbat has been solemnly promised by yon, 
ladies and gentlemen, upon whom professional 
degrees have been conferred, is morally binding 
upon all wbo pursue honourable and useful call 
ings, namely, to maintain thetr purity and rtputa 
tion and sitter to denate from the straight path of 
their honourable exercises by making your knowledge 
subservient to unworthy ends 

In bis ideal slate, tbe name of which has 
become a byword for impracticable schemes, Sir 
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Thomas More sketched ft practicable fulfilment 
of each promises : 

‘Tbs Vi opium; be wrote, ‘com! let It ao evidence o( 

true wisdom for & man to parsec bis own advantage 
as far as the laws allow it, but the; account It piety 
to prefer poblio good to one's private concerns, and 
think It uojaat for a man to seek for pleasure by 
snatching another man's pleasure from him On the 
contrary they think It a sign of a genii# and good 
•onl for a roan to dispense with his own advantage 
tor the good of others end believe that by this means 
a good man finds aa much pleasure one way aa he 
parts with another: for as he may eapect the like 
from others when be may come to need It, so, If that 
should fall him, yet the sense of a good action done, 
and the reflections which he makes on ths love and 
gratitude Of those whom he has ao obliged, glee tbe 
mind mors pleasnre (ban the body cooid have toned 
in that from which it had restrained Itself. They are 
also persuaded that God will make op the lose of 
those small pleasures with a vast and endless joy, of 
which religion essily convinces a good tool.’* 
Whatever may bo yaur occupation in life, be 
sura that your personal character will bo reflect- 
ed in yoor discharge of its duties, for it is ira- 
possible to adopt one moral standard for yonr 
public life and another for yonr private, Tho 
temptation to do so is one to which many sue* 
enmb though tbe moral standard of bntnan life in 
all its varied aclivities is constant and immutable 
— indnstry, integrity, modesty, and benevolence. 

Tbe responsibility which yon have assamed 
demands above all else Ibat key-stone of virtue in 
man aod woman— moral courage. It is the 
absence of moral courage that spells degradation 
and min for individoal and social life. Aa 
students yon have acquired an aptitude to learn 
which will always lead you to seek and follow tbe 
guidance of all whose opinions are wortby of 
admiration and respect ; but you have also 
attained a position in society which justifies and 
demands of you a sturdy independence of thought, 
deliberate formation of accurate and impartial 
judgment, conrage to act npon your measured 
jyriniaiu;. courage to alter there qntnin/ia.ifjifijw 
sury, conrage to respect tbe moral courage of 
others, and conrage to bear the consequences of 
your devotion to conscience aod duty. This is 
' * ‘ • Sir Thomas More, flop!*. 


tbe harder road, /brill* dttcensv* Avemo. It ia 
fatally easy to bow tbo neck unquestioning!/ to 
tbe yoke of pnblic or commnnal opinion, to coart 
tbe breath of popular faroar by a blind acquies- 
cence in tbe prejudices and superstitions of tbe 
multitude, to echo and imitate tbe thoughts of 
others as slaves of convention, not as pioneers of 
freedom. This would be a betrayal of tbe trust 
of individual privilege aod prerogative, a stain on 
the bononrof tbe man, a stain on the honour of 
tbe University. 

As edacated ladies and gentlemen it is yonr 
high calling to advance as the leaders of pnblic 
opinion, es tbe appointed representatives of tbe 
sacred canse of progreae, not only to preserve 
traditions that are good bat also to create tradi- 
tions that are better, always bearing in mind 
that nothing but indlgenona enterprise and effort 
can change or modify tbs coeloms of the race. 

Fioe maxims and noble sentiments excite a warm 
glow of feeling which is too often mistaken for 
tbe action to which they prompt, bat character 
can be built np only by acting npon such feelings 
and using every opportunity for doing eo. There 
is no more pitiable or pathetic spectacle than that 
of men aod women actuated by noble motives 
indulging in a weak sentimentalism unredeemed 
by one manly act. Such an equivocal aftitade 
towards life undermines not only pnblio 
confidence but slso persoual character, A strong 
initiative and a determined perseverance are what 
is needed in every community of men to bridge 
tbe gulf that too often separates platform end 
practice. 

In tbe task of upholding and advancing social 
order and the well-being of your fellow-men, it 
ia inevitable that political considerations should 
arise. As students jon have probably realised 
the danger and futility of immature mindi 
stterqoliqg to gr&piile with tbe intricate sad 
elusive problems of statesmanship, but 
'graduation yon have incurred in some measure 
at least responsibility for leading or for mislead- 
ing others. No discontent can claim to be dirfcf 
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unless it has a worthy and a practicable object 
in view, to be attained by honourable and 
straightforward means, nor can BDy political 
criticism be worthy of the came if it be devoid 
Of eonnd commonsansaandappreciative sympathy 
for intelligent co operation is the key note of 
British Rule 

Bat the social and political influence of the 
edncated classes is not comparable either in force 
or in opportunity with their moral influence 10 
the land. It is not brilliancy of intellect that 
can best illuminate personal character or enlighten 
the nation but the splendour of moral courage 
and the radiance of purity 

Graduates of the year, m you is represented the 
flower of India’s youih See to it that m your 
generation you fulfll your natural destiny by bear- 
ing the fruit of India’s glory 

ALLAHABAD UNIVERSITY. 

THE CONVOCATION ADDRESS 
The Chancellor s Address 
The following is tbo full text of His Honour 
Sir James Meston’e speech as Chancellor of the 
Allahabad UniverBitv nt the last Convocation on 
baturdsy • — ■ 

Mr Vice Chancellor, Fellows and Graduates — 
Our Convocation to day is held on the 25th 
anniversary of the incorporation of the University 
of Allahabad Our Act or Charter passed into 
law in September 1887 , and on November 16th 
in tbs same year the University cams into exist 
ence as a corporate body, with that distinguished 
administrator and scholar, Sir Alfred Lyall as 
its first Chancellor We meet then on an 
auspicious day, with a quarter of a century of 
history behind us Brief indeed is that period 
beside the venerable antiquity of the great 
Universities of the West But for the wide 
reaching provinces in which this University has 
raised the torch of learning, it has been a period 
of progress in which our Alms Hot if baa played 
po small or ignoble part. Into the pubho 


services, into the learned profession? into the 
world of trade and industry, she has now been 
sending her eons for a generation, and she may 
well be proud of their record Alocb lies before 
her m the near future New lines of thought 
and new social theories will force themselves 
across her traditions New fields of teaching 
will have to be surveyed and entered upon The 
intellectual basis for new claims of personal 
right and new ideals in politics and morality will 
have to be searched aod tried The burden of 
these cbauges will press upon us all, but it will 
rest in a special manner upon toe University 
and on those whom it sends out to mflaence the 
young AH your wisdom will be required, all 
your patience all your patriotism, if the resolt 
is to be good and not evil The task la no light 
one, but your experience of the past 25 years 
may inspire you with the hope of success You 
have worked with those who have the good of 
Iod a at heart , you have rooted the University 
in the confidence of the people, yon bare assisted 
and co operated with the Government of the 
country It these continoe to be your principles, 
a brilliant future lies before you 

Daring the last academic year the University 
has shown all tbe vigour of ite comparative 
yonth It has affiliated a number of important 
colleges in additional subjects , it bas settled 
new regulations for degrees in medicine and 
surgery , and it bas examined altogether the 
very large nnmber of 6861 candidates. It has 
gained a new dignity in the handsome Senate 
Hall which was formally opened last August , 
and it has suffered a sever® loss in the resigns 
lion by our Chief Jastice of the Vice-Chancellor- 
ship which he had held for the previous three 
years. The lustre and distinction which Sir 
Henry Bichards lent to that office, and the 
energy with which he devoted himself to it amid 
hie many other pre-occupations, are well known 
to those of you who worked nndcr him, and 
have earned for him tbe gratitude of tbe 
■University I can wish his successor, Dr Sundar 
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Lai, no kinder fortune than that hia reign tnay 
be as euccesafol and as popular as that of oar 
distinguished Chief Justice. 

Govirsuint's Edtcitiokal Polict. 

Members of the University, when yoar present 
learned Vice-Chancellor invited me to address 
Convocation to-day, he suggested that I should 
explain my Tie we and the polioy of the Local 
Government regarding edncation. To do that 
would eatop tho ebort boars of therein lining day, 
and would unduly detain oor young friends who 
are eager to return to their homes in all the 
new dignity of their degrees. Bat perhaps yon 
will accept a brief ontline of how I eetimato onr 
present and immediate needs. As we know well, 
education, IVke religion, comes to briog not peace 
but a eword. It brings not the peace of paaeive 
acceptance, but the sword of qaeationinge and 
searchings and strivings. To some minds it 
brings more. They ees in edacatioo the motive 
power for that norest which makes men die* 
contented with their social environment, with 
their employers, with their government. They 
regard education as responsible for the dis- 
respect of servant to master, of the youog to the 
old ; responsible for many disquieting inroads on 
our ancient peace. With such doubts it iB 
impossible not to feel some sympathy. But we 
may look beyond tbe present twilight of our 
educational system to a clearer day. The stage 
of transition and adaptation to new ideas may 
be long. It will pass however — such at least is 
my hope and belief — into a stage where education 
Will not be divorced from contentment, or tbB 
pursuit of knowledge from reverence. 

In any case, gentlemen, the practical position 
with ns is free from all ambiguity. The gracious 
announcement of the King-Emperor at Delhi 
has shown ns the way and set ue onr course. 
Tho Government of Iodia is presided over by a 
Viceroy whoso warm sympathy and nnspariug 
labour are, as I can aeenre yon from personal 
knowledge, devoted to tbe advance of education. 
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And under Lord Hardioge’e Conocil, yon have a 
skilled department specially created for that 
causo and now settling down to the great task 
before it nnder the brilliant leadership of one 
whom yon all know — Sir Harcourt Batler. 
The Government of this country has thus put 
its hand to edncatiOD, and we cannot turn back 
the hands of thB clock. My views, and the 
policy of the Local Government, are therefore, 
exceedingly simple. We are bound to push on 
the edacatioo of tbe people in all its branches, 
by every means in our power. A comprehen- 
sive scheme of Dnr operations is now being 
prepared. It will show, I hope, the order in 
urgency of onr needs, their approximate cost, 
and the ratio in which the work may properly 
be shared between Government, local bodies and 
private enterprise. When the aoheme ie ready, 
we hope to publish it for diacasslon before it is 
submitted for final authorization, and to be 
favoured with the opiniona on it of the Uni- 
versity in particular. What the scheme will 
comprise, 1 cannnot yet say in detail ; but certain 
essential features in it are clear, and I will 
mention them in the briefest possible manner. 

Primary Edocatiob. 

Let ns begin with primay education. We hope 
to see it widely extended as rapidly as respect- 
able teachers can be procured and trained. For 
that purpose we mast establish more training 
centres and above all we must provide for a 
scale of pay which will enable our primary 
schoolmasters to live in decency and self-respect. 
There is no reform with stronger claims upon 
ns in common hnmanity and in the interests of 
the rising generation. Than wo cherish the 
belief that primary education could be made 
much more serviceable to the people if it took 
more account of the nerds of the agricultural 
and artisan classes. A proper syetem of primary 
education ebonld provide suitable instruction, cot 
only for tbe children who will use the primary 
eohool as a stepping-stone to the secondary school 
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by building hostels, and by pressing for adequate 
supervision. Bat the io-dwelJing spirit from 
which these virtnes flow most spring from the 
minds and influence of those who bare the 
College under their deity care. 

The Ckiyxssitt, 

Lastly, we cowe'to the University itself. For 
ft I hope that oar scheme will proride liberal 
assistance. By the establishment of a Law 
College the first steps has been taken toward* 
the transformation of the University from a 
purely examining body into a genuine teaching 
University. The orders of the Government of 
Iodia on your proposals for the utilisation of 
their recent grants of Be. 45,000 a year and a 
lamp earn of Its. 800,000 in the establishment of 
three additional chairs are still awaited, f trost 
that in principle at least yonr eaggestiona wilt be 
approved. The most urgent need of the Uniter* 
■ity is more teaching and more post-graduate and 
research work. Apart from tbia, money ia 
required for the constraotion of the library block. 
SirSwinton Jacob's plana for whioh are ready, 
for a Law hostel, for residence* for the Principal 
of the Law College and the professorial staff to 
be attached to tbs contemplated chairs, for the 
purchase of books »dc! for general _ administrative 
purposes. For some of this we look partly to the 
endowments of pious donors; bnt Government 
will also try to help, as it is identified with the 
progress and dignity of the University which, 
whatever the future may bring, will alwaye 
retain the bononr of being the senior in these 
provinces. And now, gentlemen, you have my 
confession of faith ahont edneation. I have 
omitted ranch, and especially all controversial 
matter. There ia nothing new in the statement 
nothing original. MobI of the reforms on which 
I have touched were worked out noder my 
predecessor Sir John Hewett, end ell that is now 
being done ia tobriDgthem together. For saying 
SO ranch as I have done, my excuses most be the 
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Vice-Chancellor's injunction nnd a desire to 
avert aay suspicion of heterodoxy ia my edaes. 
tionsl creed. 

Advice to Gtddiktb. 

Members of the University, I must not tax 
yonr patience much longer. Bat will you, at 
my first meeting with yon, permit me the 
expression of a few tbooghta which I would 
commend to yon and to the young graduates who 
have to-day received their degrees. I do not 
profess to speak to yon as a man of learning. I 
do not -sviah to invoke the gubernatorial authority 
which bsY v been for only two months on my 
shoulders. BiJl I have had a great deal to do 
with Univerei»y' V r?fiP and I have watched the 
career of many of themTr.ifb affectionate Interest. 
Above all, I have a fervent fSiJh in the rise and 
progress of India and a deep conviction of the 
part which oar Universities C4n play*' in the op - 
ward movement. It is on yonr citizenship. there- 
fore that I should like to offer a few nWda of 
advice to graduates and andec-gradmtes \plAe. 
I am not going to weary you with platit^dw 
about education being a meaue and not an o»d,S°r 
about the imperfections of oar literary trainid‘1? 
or how your education doea not conclude, bu'* 
only begins, when you take your degree. A<H 
that Is common too w /edge, and nntit we oaV 1 
make oar educational system a more powerful* 
agent for touching the soul and tempering the* 
character these (raieus are bat irksome ver. 
biage. What I ask you to consider to-day ia th^ 
special obligation of life and example that rests 
on yon as Uoi varsity -men when yoo go oat to work 
among your fellow citizens. Ton many forget much 
of what you learued at College. Tour classics 
may gel rusty, your science oof of date, your 
history Bh&ky, yonr integral calculus a nebulous 
memory, but the spirit of your college life should' 
remain the hard work, the etprit de corpt, 
and the balanced judgment ; and it is this spirit 
with whioh yon can illuminate the ordinary 
business of life. Moreover, a degree makes ye 
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a marked man , yonr neighbours wa»oh you, copy 
you, are influenced by yon in a manner which 
yon may not suspect. Each of yon id his circle 
is the touchstone by which the valae of education 
is tested , and on your condnot the credit of the 
University largely depends What is it then 
that yon can carry away afier yonr college days 
are over, and use for the bettering of your fellows 
by precept and by example ? There are many 
anch things , bnt three of them stand clearly 
out. Yon have learned the need of a calm and 
balanced judgment, the value of co ordinatvd 
effort and the supreme power of truth I have a 
very few worda to say on each of these 

Calmness of judgment is what yonr boots hare 
Barely united to tesob you the dispassionate 
marshalling and weighing of facta in order to 
determine their effect The need for similar 
judgment must appeal to yon every day in the 
practice of yonr profession or calling it turns the 
balance between aacceas and failure at every 
step m your own affairs Will you not use it 
also gentlemen, for the benefit of your neigh 
hours ? Tbeir judgment has not been trained as 
yours has been They will turn to yon for 
guidance When foolish end baseless rumoon 
are unsettling the people, whether about public 
affairs or otherwise, you can da much to dispel 
them When guests of emotion stir the crowd, 
you can apply the sedative* of common sense 
Bogus nostrums, in politics, in medicine, or in 
any other sphere of life, do not take you in, and 
surely you can help to relieve your ne ghbonraof 
tbeir tyranny You have been taught to judge 
between good and evil Exercise that gift, and 
lend it to your neighbours You will thus help 
to make them happier and batter citizens 
The second lesson which I ask you to *hsre 
with others » the value of combination It is 
not a lesson that needs a University to teach it 
but your history and yonr mathematics roast 
bare given yon a scientific ba« n for it and mn*l 
have taught you to be peculiarly watchful for 
itbe beginnings of friction and disintegration 
XIX 


You know, with a conviction that pasaiod should 
never abates, bow certainly dissension imder<i 
mines the family and the State It is to you 
educated men that the well wishers of Iudla 
look, to check dissension and to impress on your 
neighbours the disasters which attend it You 
have endless opportunities There are the family 
quarrels which are constantly with ns , they havo 
often tbe most trivial origin , but their net result 
is that enormous sums are poured into litigation 
which the country sadly needs for fertilizing its 
soil and fostering ita industries Then again, 
there are the petty jealousies which clog pnbhc 
life and interfere with municipal advancement 
And there are many other instances of wholly 
needloss friction To my mind, none of those at 
the moment is sadder or more unnecessary than 
the aente diatrnst which in many quarters is 
threatening to break np tbe old friendship be. 
tween Qindns and Mahomedans If it were a 
mere passing wave of temper, I should say 
nothing abont it Bat, in parts at least of these 
provinces racial feeling is now permeating and 
embittering the life of the community to an 
extent which I have never observed before 
There is no justification for it Hindus and 
hlaboraedans have lived in amily in tbe past 
without any sacrifice of their respective rel gion* 
Nothing has happened to make it impossible for 
them, with a little mutual forbearance to do 
so still Gentlemen, there is much that you 
can do to prevent these divisions When 
I enquire into tbe causes of schisms I am 
sometimes told that educated or professional men 
bate been involved in fomenting the trouble 1 
hope and trnst that my information is wrongjl 
set too high a value on education to behve that it 
can readily be degraded to such e me, I am 
confident that you at least wit! place patriotism 
above aelf interest, and I appeal to you toexercue 
alt your lo finance in your vanon* spheres of life 
to check these growing evil* India cannot be 
divided and prosper. 
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The last point on which I wish to toach U the 
supreme ralae of troth. If, as we believe, 
rigbteoaaness exalts a nation, it is your doty and 
mine if we wish India well to wage incessant war 
on half-troths and falsehoods. Your education 
has tangbt you the great and ennobling power of 
truth. Carry that knowledge into the circle you 
live and work. Sat yonr face against intrigae 
and back-biting. Practise plain speaking and 
enooorage it in others. When the people are being 
misled by a false guide help to unmask him. 
When lies are crieolafed about the actions of 
Government, or the motives of yonr pnhlic men, 
or the character of yonr nerghbonrs, disown t be 
falsehoods and attack them Education has stood 
for the removal of corruption from public life, 
from the public services. Let it msko an equal 
stand against intrigue, misrepresentation, the 
thoughtless nptrutb, the malicious lie. 

Members of tbs University, I have come 
perilously near to preachiog you a sermon this 
afternoon. I ask for yoar indnlgence if I have 
strayed beyond the ordinary academic limits of a 
Convocation address. Bat yoa, who repreaeot 
the forces and prod nets of education in these 
provinces, are if I can gain yonr confidence and 
co-operation, partners with Government io the 
great work of progress sod ealmbteomoot. At 
this my first meeting with yon, it is my anxious 
desire to bespeak yonr helpand tosaggestthelines 
on which yon can work for oar common object. 
Edncation'bas its responsibilities as well as its 
privileges. Accept these responsibilities and 
join hands with those who have the welfare of 
India deep in their hearts. So shall we move 
forward slowly to a great Imperial ideal of 
citizenship, like nnto the “ sacred fane," which 
was to b# no home of party Btrife or sectarian 
sohism. 

Bot loftier simpler, always opendoored. 

To every breath from Heaven ; and Troth and 

And love and jostiee came and dwell therein. 

Snch, according to the poet, wae the dream of 
the Emperor Akbar. It may be only a dream. 
Tbe millennium is not yet. Universal peace and 
happiness is a far-off ideal. Bat we can all of os 
in onr degree ioflaeoce those around db and tbe 
influence of an educated man baS a value parti- 
colarly its own. If yon can use that, influence 
iu the direction of greater charity, concord and 
truth, then the University will be justified of her 
children and the Kingdom of God will be nearer. 


EDUCATION IN THE MAGAZINES. 
Mr. Edmund Gosse on Poetry. 

Mr. Edmuod Gosse presided at a Browning 
Centerary dinner given at the Hotel Cecil by tbe 
members of tbe Poetry Society. Among tbe 
trocBtfl were Earl Brsssey end Lady Helen 
BraBeey, Lord and Lady Southwark, Lady St. 
Davids, Sir Squire Bancroft, Mr*. W. H. Kendal, 
Mr*. Edmnnd Gosse, Mr, Israel Zangwlll and 
Dr. Blake Odgera. 

Tbe Chairman, in proposing ‘ Tbe Immortal 
Memory of Robert Browning,' said that be was 
not aware that this dinner was to be associated 
with Browning's raroe. It was tbe twenty-third 
anniversary of Browning's death. Now, bad it 
been the Iwpnty-fifib anniversary, be felt that 
his eltqnenre might have been inflamed, bntod 
the twenty-third anniversary of a melancholy 
event be did not feel that there was very much 
to be said ; and therefore be proposed to take for 
granted the fact t bat this was a Browoiog 
celebration, and tamed to another subject, on 
which he had intended to speak. Speaking then 
on the subject of poetry generally, be said that 
there coold be to comprehension of tbe real 
character of poetry if we considered it as an art 
whioh abruptly ceased to develop when we our- 
selves were approaching middle life; and yet 
that was the attitude of tbe majority of those 
who discussed it. They seemed content to believe 
that what came into existence in the far-away 
dawn of human intelligence, and had been tbe 
living ornament of mankind ever eioce, suddenly 
became a museum of specimens a few years ago, 
when they ceased to be young and frisky. Bat 
the elements of joy were eternal, and it was not 
inpoetry.bat in ourselves, that the sources of 
vitality dried up. Disenchantment, the eio which 
did moBt easily beset ns in advancing years was 
tbe token not of healthy taste, bat of the deadly 
and anti-poetical scepticism which wbb the 
antithesis of good taste. It was important, there- 
fore, that we should continue to look out for nov 
expressions of poetia genias. Bat we mnet b 
aare tbst we were not led away in onr desire ti 
be discovering novelties, or doped by a men 
self-advertising violence, or by revolutionary arli 
flees which bad nothing truly poetical a bon' 
them. needed to divest Onr minds of prejudic 1 
against everything which was new and strange 
and at the same time to be on our guard against 

reposterons disregard of those principles of 

arraony and beauty which were absolute!? 
essential to the existence of poetry. 
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Mr. C P. Ramaswami Iyer on Education 
Mr G F Ramaswami Iyer made an interest 
mg speech in seconding the resolution on Edo 
cation at the Bankipore Congress from which we 
extract the following — 

Rot the least notable of the Royal boons 
announced daring the visit of the King Emperor 
was the inangaration of a forward movement in 
the educational policy of the country by a liberal 
initial grant in the cause of education and by bis 
gracious promise that that grant would be 
augmented as time goes on His Majesty has 
thereby evinced hia deep and abiding love for the 
masses of the conntry and his solicitude for tbeir 
true welfare It is unnecessary to dilate on the 
absolute necessity of a system of free and 
compulsory education throughout the country 
One need only recall to one’s mind the famone 
dispatch of Lord Cuizon, who himself has 
declared that the extension of elementary eda 
cation is the only true solvent of India’s 
troubles Tbe mam reason for the defeat 
of the Hoc Mr Gbokbales Bill is the 
view taken m high official quarters as to the 
alleged disproportionate expenditure that would 
be entailed by Mr Gokhale’s proposals The 
view of the late Sir Herbert Risley bss found 
favour that free education is tantamount to re 
dnction of taxation Sorely it is impossible to 
take a tnore short sighted view of tbe situation 
Free education ought to be regarded not as 
involving redaction of taxation, bat as the fulfil 
meet of one of the prime obligation of tbe State 
Gentlemen, you will realise that throughout 
tbe length and breadth of India in the year 
1910-11 there were only 631 lakhs 0 f school going 
youth of both sexes and the proportion for that 
year of school going population to the wholo 
population was only 1 9 Even the most back 
ward countries of the world, Russia and Ph lip 
pines, easily beat us in this respect During the 
last decade whilst the military expenditure, 
expenditure on railways and on the civil establish 
ments have increased by croreB, that on edu 
canon has only advanced by a few lakhs And 
even this is grudged by thoso in power, let tbem, 
we ask, apply to India standard commensurate 
with those in other civilised countries of the 
world. I q England 25 0 / o of the general re venues 
is spent on education, in Germany even more Is 
it to be tolerated that for every four towns and 
villages on an average there should bo only one 
school for boys and for every 40 towns and 
villages one school for girls ? These figures speak 
for themselves, ana unless we are content to let 
Our masses grow up in ignorance it behoves us to 


make all possible efforts to strive for the intro 
duction of free and compulsory education through* 
out the conntry, bearing cheerfully if necessary 
the harden of any educational cess tbat may be 
levied for the purpose, a burden which can 
certainly the more lightly be borne than many 
another tbat I can name If by private effort or 
by convincing Government we can achieve this 
reform all other reforms are bonnd to follow 
inevitably and in dne course 

This resolution embraces another aspect of the 
edocalional problem, uz, the establishment of 
teaching and residential Universities in India. 
WhiM the spread of elementary education is 
necessary to lift tbe masses from the mire of 
ignorance, this reform ia essential if we are to 
have an organised band of efficiently educated 
men lo form the vanguard of national progress 
Complaints have been frequently heard that 
higher education in India has been barren of 
results and have so far culminated only in tbe 
glorified clerk The explanation for this is 
sought for in what is called the soollessnees of 
Indian education The answer is to be songht 
not in the lack of moral or religious education 
but in the entire absence of organised education 
To make higher education profitable it ought to 
be imparted somewhat m tbe manner of our 
ancients adapting it, of courae, to modern require* 
ments Each student has, as fnr as possible, to 
be taken in band and his individual requirements 
studied Research is not possible m crowded 
class rooms cramming for competitive contests 
If assimilation ai d not imitation is to be tbe 
aim of higher ed neat ion, tbat aim cannot bg 
achieved by a number of isolated examining 
Universities It is gratifying to find that the 
Government have recogmeed the extent and 
magnitude of this evil and have made attempts 
both at Calcntla and Dacca to form a nucleus of 
teachmg and residential Universities But both 
State and private enterprise ought to co-operate 
and cover the conntry with a net work of resi- 
dential Universities which will impart true 
cultore and serve to create a body of students 
who will orgaoKe research and prove tbe inesti- 
mable benefits of the eiprtl da torpt and moral 
tone which would be inseparable from such a 
system Deeply thankful as we are to tbe in* 
angoratorsof iho Hindu and Mahomedao Univer- 
sities vt want not two but 20 such Universities 
serving to incite all the brighter intellects Tito a 
federation of disciplined -scholars whose aim will 
be to carry forwaid the traditions of ancient and 
modem culture and science for the lasting glory 
of oar country. 
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Modern Languages and the Universities 
The Need of Reform- 
Tbe annual meeting ot the Modern L*ngu»g« 
Aesoci&liou WMbegun oo the 8ib and resumed on the 
Oth inst. at the University of London. The msin 
subject of diicaesion was the modern Isogosge 
courses it the Universities. 

Miss Spurgeon resd » piper written by Mils Tote, 
Principal of Bedford College, London, in which abe 
declared that tbe study o! modern language, even 
with medieval thrown in, bad not proved equal 
to that of the classics io producing a scholarly habit 
of mind Cut she was cot convinced that this detrrt 
was inherent In modern laogusge as a subject of 
study. It wss probably doe to the fact that the 
training had been far from careful and thorough. 
Possibly there was a conflict between academic and 
utilitarian aims which did not exist in the teaching 
of classics and history. What she desired from the 
study ot language, ancient and modern, was that it 
should widen the outlook, and train the intelligence 
and the reasoniog powers A language taught 
with those ends in view would avail, whether it was 
needed lor business purposes or not. Tbe stud; of a 
language traioed the mind by demanding accuracy 
and by tbe use of reasoning powers io the under* 
standing of ibe grammar and history of tbe lan* 
gusge. The outlook was widened by the acquaintance 
afforded with the life and thought of a race other 
than oor own, and by the atody of its literature, 
history, bdA social customs. 8be would prefer that 
German should take the piece of French as the 
modern language most generally taogbt in our 
schools, because German afforded a better training 
for the child's mind and its literature was more 
easily appreciated by young persons. Latin sboald 
come second. French should begin late in the 
school course, and should he tanght only tu those 
children who had a foundation of Latin. Failing 
this change they should demand that a student 
who entered a University with tbe intention ot 
making French his study must have a good basis ot 
Latin. It was essential for a student of literature 
to know something of the historical events which 
formed tbe background of that literatnre) and he 
could not appreciate any one period of literature 
unices be had some idea of the general chain of 


literary development. In tbe honours examination 
in literature Ibe s Indent should bo required to write 
his answers in tbe language he was atndylog- In 
composition a sufficiently high standard was not let 
in regard to accuracy and nicety of expression. 
That criticism held good not only in regard to foreign 
languages, but also to English. It ought cot to ho 
possible 16 obtain high honour j in English at a 
university, and yet write uogrammatically. The 
standard set was still less adequate in regard to tbe 
spoken laDgnage. Tbe oral test should be concerned 
only with eicellence of eipremou. There was a 
tendency also to insist Loo much upon the philology 
to the detriment of the Other sides of the snbject. 
This danger could be avoided by allowing greater 
liberty in tbe examination which would permit tbe 
candidate* to specialize on the literary or on the 
philological side. 

Professor Sfi/oer Berry, University College, 
Bangor, outlined the present modern language 
courses in tbe University of Wales and indicsted re- 
form* which seemed to him to be desirable. Every 
effort, he said, bad been made to prevent the dec»y 
of German in tbe Welsh schools, but failure hud to 
bo confessed. He thought tbe remedy was to accept 
German as an altsrnative to Latin in tbe Walsh 
mriricalation and to remodel the university course 
so that under carefully guarded conditions they 
could offer an honours scheme which would at leaet 
be as sound educationally as the present schemes, 
containing as they did compulsory intermediate 
Latin or Greek. Ae far as modern languages were 
concerned, be should like a four years' courso, with 
facilities for spending the third year at a foreign 
nnivenity. Tbe course should include a knowledge 
of tbe history of tbe country concerned. 

The Moral Evolution of France. 

Professor Camamtau, University of Paris, resd 
in French a paper on the moral evolntion ot France 
as exemplified in recent developments in the political 
life ol the country and the new spirit which had 
animated its citizens. France, be said, bed scan- 
dalized her neighbours many times, and even the 
clouds that had passed over tbe English political sky 
of late bad Dot reconciled Englishmen to the storm/ 
propensities of French politicians. Tat there bad 
been changes which might have escaped attention ill 
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England Th# pol fcieal a( mo sphere of tbe French 
ration was altering and i m proving It was becoming 
more like the political life of England s end England 
was 6 till the country that was most interested in the 
difficult art of self government Eorope was ipt 
to charge the French citizen with instability in his 
political ways and to attribute that instability to 
lightness of heart and rofnd ; to irapatienoa of tbe 
law j to lack of perseverance and of respect for 
traditions and customs Frenchmen were grow 
iDg conscious of the truth of this criticism to some 

extent 

The fact that France had subjected bereclf to self 
examination in the light of European opinion and 
had endeavoured to correct her failings was evidence 
of advanced psychological evolution and of a new 
Initiative in the progress of human life The great 
trial of 40 years ago had produced a serious feeling 
10 tbeir miods and hearts Though France had made 
up for her lose to a large extent and miRht now look 
to the future with confidence, Frenchmen bad 
studied the moral meaning of sacrifi-e ond knew 
themselves better France was trying by tbe practi-e 
of sports and open air exercises to acquire tbe habits 
of self-command discipline, concentration, and 
combined eft art The French were trying bow to 
handle the Parliamentary machine They were 
trying to put np something like a gnillotioe but they 
proposed to ose it in a manner different from the 
old one Tbe three candidates for the Presidency 
were all scholars and members of the Institute as 
well as politicians The average dnration of their 
Ministries was increasing tboogb it was not yet 
what it ought to be Tbe moral unity of France 
was progressing and the recent election, passed 
in a calmer atmosphere thin formerly ihey were 
trymg to pay more respect to the law and to be teas 
peacefully snbmisaive to the agents of tbe law 
Although France would remain a aiuthern as well 
is a northern nation and would preserve tbe variety 
and richness which she owed to her double natore 
still the moral centre of Franca was rather shitting 
to tha north That was evident in tbs calmness 
of Franceat a receottryiog moraeot. That calmness 
was qmt# natural, they wera not coercions «*»* 

The liberty of Fngland would perhaps always bo a 

little more substantial and practical than that of 
France. Bat the liberty of France would probably 


remain more intellectnal and more idea! They 
wonld always try to retain in tbeir maturity that 
youthful joyoasness which pleased both them and 
Englishmen 

The Geographical Association The 
Objects of Education 

There was a large attendance at the annaal meet, 
ing of this Association at London University The 
annual report stated that the nomber of members 
was now 1 000 an increase of 38 during the year 
It also referred to a eotamittee which bad been 
appointed by the Association to discuss with the 
representatives of the Board of Education the draft 
of a new edition of the suggestions for teaching 
geography in elementary schools 

Mr Mackinder MP opened a discussion on the 
teaching of geography and history as a combined 
subject in schools He and that they hod three 
things to do in education— to teach the three “ R'», * 
to teach sooner or later some art which would enable 
• livelihood to be earned end to make citizens If 
they were to make good citizens they must impart— 
ha admitted on alow plane— that sense of proportion 
and perspective that outlook which came from the 
study of the humane letters in a university It was 
possible for them to do much with children between 
tbe ages of ten and 14 provided they knew a great 
deal more than they taught and eelected the great 
facts both of history and geography correlating 
them and teaching them with snch appeal to 
the visual z ng power that they lived in the 
mind and presented tbe grand development of 
human society in outline bnt outline defined and 
indelible The time was when the really Important 
thing for the man in the village was the village 
pomp, now it wfs the place where bis wheat was 
grown. He urged that the Government and the 
nniversitiea in their different ways should require 
the learning both or history end geography by 
those who were going to be teacher* in th# schools— 
he was not speaking of the h ighrr secondary schools— 
and then give them freedom not requiring them to 
leach the subjects separately but saying to them 
"Too have yonr equipment throw pedantry on one 
aide what yon have to do is not to teach history end 
geography, but to give an outlook on the Interesting 
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world into which the great majority of your Undents 
are going.” 

. Miss Spalding though t that while elementary 
education ended at It, Us limitations tan it be 
accepted. Her experience of children was that in 
geography the things which interested were those 
of their immediate environment, and that it wss only 
with a great mental effort that they took in vast 
geographical apart b; that in history, they were 
attracted primarily by individuals, and were little 
able to oonceivo of comrennitiee 

Glaciated England. 

Professor E J Garwood, who was elected Presi- 
dent of the Association for the ensuing year, gave 
an addons on “ Arctic Glaciers and Glaciated Fea- 
tures of Britain " After dealing with the deposit 
that characterized the glacial period in Britain he 
said that there were only two theories of their forma* 
tion which needed to be discussed in ths present 
day. The earlier geologists were in favour of sea 
ice aa being at all events a very potent agent, while 
the younger geologiets supported on the whole the 
theory of land ice ae the chief agent. The edge of 
the British Isles must hare been a sort of debat- 
able grooud between the two, for the chief interest 
of our islands we* the fact that la addition to the 
ice which accnmulitrd on certain mountain centre* 
there were invading foreign massei His con- 
clusion from recent study in glacial regions was 
that England was glaciated by lend 'ice, by a aeriee 
of local glaciers, complicated by two great ice 
seas, one on the east and the other on the west 
Coast jsnd that most of the phenomena previously 
difficult to understand conld be explained by study- 
log ice In tbj Arctio regions 

Science and Literature. 

Sir A. Geikie Ion tliei position in Public 
Schools. 

• - The general meeting of the Association of Public 
-School Science Masters was opened on ’Wedoeeday 
the 8th inst- at the London Day Training College. 

Sir Archibald Geikie said that 60 years ago it 
wee quite possible for * man to bsve carried off the 
most valuable prizes at a pnblio school, and to bare 
taken a good degree at the end of his university 
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career, and yet to he ignorant of even the rudiments 
of any branch of natural science, and consequently 
without the knowledge and training that would 
enable him intelligently to ippreoUte the nature 
and interconnexion of the discoveries in science 
which were working inch changes in the modern 
world and throwing such a flood of new light into 
on r conceptions of the universe He remembered 
meeting on one of his geological rambles in the 
West Highlands, in bis early yontb, a maD who 
had taken a degree in arts at Cambridge, and dis- 
tinguished himself more especially in classics. In 
the coarse of their conversation he alladed to the 
Gulf Stream, in an endeavour to explain some of 
the main canses that were believed to determine 
the climate of these islands, when his companion 
broke in with the exclamation, “Gaif Stream, 
wbat in the world ia that? " While strongly 
in favour of aesignlDg an adequate place to the 
teaching of science in public schools, be bad always 
not less strongly fslt that the literary aide, from its 
manifold bnman interest, ought to remain predomi- 
nant in any wise system of education. Mo amount 
of training in science could compensate for an 
foadeqoate training in literature. It was to its 
literary edaeatioa that Britain owed the breed of 
public men wbo tbrongb the centuries bad built 
op her greatoess, and nothing ought lobs done to 
Injure the noble work which the literary side of 
education still carried on. Bat in the course 
of time men hsd come to realise the Interest 
and importanoa of science in the modern world, and 
to oomprehend that there wets faculties of th* 
bumaa raiod which it wes highly important to 
develop, bnt which were comparatively little affect- 
ed by a literary training. Those faculties were 
best reached by a itndy Of science. Thus the com- 
bination of the two sides, literary and scientific, 
provided a scheme of education which, in the pres, 
eat state of oar knowledge, was the most perfect 
that conld bo devised. 

Professor Q. B Biker, of the Imperial College of 
Science, was elected President for 1914. 

Practical Examinations in Science- 

Mr. Douglas Brrridga (Malvern) spoke oit M Tb» 
Value of Practical Examinations as Tests of 
Scientifio Knowledge.” He said that the exami- 
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caUom might be divided into those at which an 
external examiner was present and those more 
elementary ones at which the invigilition was 
undertaken by some other person than the examiner 
The great diffi uhy in the case of the former ex- 
amination Was the lack of su£B lent apparatus for 
the Urge number of candidates London Univer- 
sity had Overoomo it in a must nnsatia factory 
manner 811 questions or bo were prided and one 
was ellatled to each candidate in tom The candi 
data had no choice in the mutter j he most do the 
question given to him or loss all marks The aims 
system had been adopted by the Civil Service 
Commissioners in the two examined ins that had 
been held by them under the revised regulations 
for entrance to Woolwich When it was remem 
bered that 4-00 marks were Riven for practical work 
in phjBics and an additional 2C»' for practical 
work in chemistry, the unfairness of allowing 
chance to enter into the competition wonld be 
understood Ooe of hi s Army candidate* last Jo If 
was nnnsnally weak in science and almost the only 
praotiosl work be could do in phys ca was to 
determine the apparent expansion of a liquid It 
so happened that the qaestion given to the candi- 
date in the examination was to do this, and 
possibly three qiartera of his marks were for the 
resalt he obtained The candidate did not pars 
and he took the elimination again last November 
when, as lock would have if, he was again given the 
same problem As an Army tutor he (Mr Rerndge) 
was pleased , as an educationist he was saddened 
In the case of examinations at which the 
aotnat examiner was not preseat the problem 
was naturally much greater For ooe thing it was 
almost i inputs hie to make an adiquale allowance 
for accidents wl mb were not seen by the eiamioer 
In big own ixpenence a boy who was weak in all 
kinds of manipulation was being examined in 
practical chemistry when, near the end of his ei 
penment he broke hta glass As In doty bound lie 
reported the occurrence to the Board on sending 
in the papers and the boy was Riven mach higher 
marks than many who were greatly bis sopenors 
bnt who bad the misfortune not to meet with an 
accident He coaid, of course also give ia 
stances of pupils of In* having suffer'd no 
XIX 


justly through He defects o! the system Another 
objection was that for some psychological reason 
which he did not understand an examiner seemed 
to take )e>* cere In the preparation of a paper at 
the Working of which be wonld not be present than 
id the preparation of one that he would *ee worked 
ontbythe candidates The alternate practice of 
London Dniversity, in ns Matriculation Exami- 
nation, of allowiog candidates to take chemistry as 
a subject wilbuat exacting any proof that it had 
been studied id an rxperioiental manner was detri- 
mental to the students His proposal was that all 
exanimations in practical science of a standard not 
higher than that of “ Matriculation " should ba 
abolished, and in their place a certificate from 
some responsible person, staling that a given 
number of hoora had been epeut in practical work, 
should be exacted from all osnd dates before they 
were allowed to ait fora paper in science The 
question of ‘home stndents" wss a difficult one 
Still, be considered that no form of scienco was a 
amiable subject for those working without a teaoher, 
and inch students would gam a fsr better intro- 
duction to science by taking mechanics at tho 
Matriculation Examination than by trying to learn 
chemistry by tbeuwlvea 
In the discussion which followed generel agree 
ment with Mr Birridge as to the unsatisfactory 
character of the pruc ic»! examinations in soience 
was expressed, bub there wa9 a difference of opinion 
in regard to the changes suRgeited by him, and no 
recommendation an made 

Newton in the Schools 

Mr W D Fggar (Eton) read a paper on the 
“Valne of the Historical Sequence in Teaching 
Physics ‘ Uo t! ought that if a teaoher made 
a subject doll by treating a subject historically he 
might with advantage reverse the order If history 
did not aerve the purpose of supplying human In- 
terest jt might well be neglected Electricity 
touched human life at so many pouts nowadays 
that there might well be different wsys of approach- 
ing the study of tt, all of them interesting In 
mechanics, however, there was Jesa room for differ- 
ence of opiuion Tie historical sequence mn«t 
mean the approach of the sobject practically To 
8 
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tries tbs development of idea* svbfch culminated 
in Newton’s discover; w»* to open a new vista. 
Patting it on patriotic grounds, Englishmen might 
bo expected to know more about Nan ton than the 
stock aneedotage. The edacated man usually knew 
something about Shakespeare’s plays The poet’s 
door stealing and hia will leaving, bis second best 
bed to hie wits were of minor importance. 
Newton was the one man comparable with 
8hakespeare in English history. lie wse not 
a mythical figure. Nobody bad suggested that 
Clarendon or Saronel Pepys cr Christopher Wren 
wrote the Principal Yet to most boys Newton was 
the man on whose head the apple fell. 

Mr. O. F. Danicll submitted that in the class 
Instruction the teaching of ■ density" should be 
pnt into the background, and Chat of " roomige ” 
be given priority in order and imporlance The 
word “ toomago ” was used in the Navy. The 
osasl English scientific terra was “specific rolqme." 
Me tbongbt the advantage of the single word, with 
its familiar root, was obvious i and as“roomage" 
afforded direct sppesl to the eye it was more easily 
grasped by boys than “ density," 

Teachers and their Salaries* 

The Conference of the Incorporated Association 
of Headmasters was continued on Wednesday, the 
8;h inst At the outset the meeting passed a vote of 
condolence with tb* relatives of the late Canon Bell, 
Who was President of the Association in 190*. An 
interesting debate lack place on the proposed new 
.Scheme of examination for respoosions at Oxford, 
bat Lie Conference, while approving the scheme in 
general, expressed its regret that Greek still remains 
n compulsory subject The conditions of service of 
assistant teachers were discussed, and a revolution 
Was adopted Urging the establishment of aieqaate 
salary scales in secondary srhools, dne regard being 
paid to the cost of living in the different districts. 


Dr. McClure opened a debate on the question 
whether or not seoondary school master* should 
breome Government servants, but no resolution on 
the snbject was submitted. 

The Itev. O. J Smith (Gamraeremitb) moved, 
that it is ft nutter of urgent necessity to establish 
adiquato salary Busies in seoondary schools, dne 
regard being paid to the coat of liring in different 
districts Tie said that it was a great roieohief 
that very largely the teaching profeasion was 
compelled to be a celibate one. It was only when 
no assistant master became also a hotel-keeper 
and had many useful methods of adding to his 
income that he could take to himself a wife. Me 
himself began work at a salary of -CIO a year. 

Mr. A. A. Somerville (Eton College) said that the 
assistant masters rrcognix*d that the headmaster 
could not do tho impossible. They knew that hebad 
to deal with a needy governing body or with a local 
authority without understanding which was macb 
more ready to build ornamental edifices than to pay 
the assistant masters adequate salaries. Bat head* 
masters, even if they could not make salaries sd** 
qnate, could give their staff snob spare time as was 
necessary and allow them to use that spare time in 
other pursuits and ia mixing with their fellowmen. 
The secondary assistant master, taking the whole 
8tateof Prussia, received an iniliet«elaryof£t35snd 
a final salary of £3B1\ with a rent allowance varying 
from £65 to £28 in the smaller towns. Every German 
Slate provided pensions varying from 75 to 100 per 
cent of the last sal »ry received, and only half tb» 
Btates and those the smallerones, required contribu- 
tions from the teachers. He also urged that each 
school should provide tree places for the sons of tfca 
assistant masters. The lowest salary paid should 
bo £150 a year, rising by automatic yearly increases 
of £10 tu £ 100, and then by yearly increases of £15 
to £*50. 

Tbs resolution was carried unanimously 
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OALOUTTA UNIVERSirY 
Election of Fellows 

Professor Chandra G hose, M A„ and Kaviraj 
Jamini Ubnsan Sen, M A., M IS , have been 
elected Fellows of the University. 

Orginally there were four candidates for the 
two Fellowships of the Calcntta University vie. 
Dr. Soresh Prasad Sarvadbiknry, Professor 
Chandra Gbose, M A , Kaviraj Jammi Bhoean 
Sen, M A , M B , end .Ur. Dwaraks Nath Ultra, 
M A, BL Dr Sarvedhikary, however, retired 
from the field as be was averse to canvassing 
without which there is hardly any chance of 
berog relumed, irrespective of the merits of a 
candidate The contest was, therefore, con6ned 
among the other three Candidates Professor 
Ghoee, however, coaid coant on the snpportof 
many of bis colleagues as be alreadv made bis 
mark both in the Senate and the Syndicate 
daring his teim of office. It was only meet that 
he secured the largest camber of votes Of the 
remaining two Kavira] Jamtm Bbosan Sen. 
M A > M B , came in second And the “ formal" 
announcement of their electioo has already been 
made at a Senate meeting. 

Three New Honorary Degrees 

A epecial meeting of the Senate of the Calcutta 
University was held recently at the Senate 
Hotiae, College Square Sir Asbotoah Mookerjee, 
Vice Chancellor, presided and there was a fair 
attendance of Fellows 

Theooly item before the meeting was to confirm 
the recommendation of the Syndicate that honor 
ary degrees of Doctor of Literature, Doctor of 
Science and Doctor of Law, be conferred on Pro 
fesaor Herman Oldeoberg, Dr Andrew Russell 
Forsyth, and Sir Tarek Natb Palit respectively 

The Vice Chancellor moved that the recoin 
mendation of the Syndicate he confirmed and 
the motion was carried with acclamation 
University Representative ui the 
Legislative Council 

At a meeting of tha Calcutta University 
Senate, Doctor Devaprasad Sorbadhikary wab 
‘da.tt.v3. VtwfrAwA '.'jfl.U'u.'tAMiAy an. the Bengal 
Legislative Conned 

ALLAHABAD UNIVERSITY. 

• Election of Fellows 

A« many as a dozen roles for (be election of 
ordinary Fellows of the Allahabad University 
Senate by registered graduates ere pnbliahed in 
the United Provinces Gazette 


Every reg slered graduate whose name ia on the 
register, shall be entitled to vote Each voter 
shall be entitled to aa many votes as there are 
vacancies, hot he shall not record more than one 
Tote for any one of tho candidates If more than 
one vote be recorded by a voter for the game 
candidate, such votessball be reckoned as one vote 
If a voter records more votes than the number 
of vacancies bia vote shall be cancelled The 
decision of the Registrar and the two members of 
the Senate appointed to act with him shall be 
final as to the validity of any votes recorded 
Id case of difference of opinion between them, 
the decision shall be in accordance with the 
opinion of the majority 

THE PROPOSED MOSLEM UNIVERSITY. 

At a recent meeting of Ibe Foundation Corn* 
mittce of the Moslem University it was consider- 
ed advisable to appoint a representative coni, 
mltleo to act as plenipotentiaries of the gamma, 
nity in carrying on negotiations with the Govern- 
ment A l r Muhammad All, Editor of the " Com- 
rade,” was requested to move and Major Hsaan to 
second the resolution In a speech of great 
peren&eion Mr. Mohammad All related the whole 
history of previous discussions which bad led lo 
the atep he was taking and justified the con- 
clusions at which they had at last unanimously 
arrived 

Complete harmony is now once more restored 
in the community The following are the names 
of the gentlemen who have been appointed, to 
finally settle all matters relating to the Muslim 
University — H H the Aga Khan, the Hon th« 
Raja of Mabmudiibad, Mr. Muhammad Ishaq 
Khan, Secretary ehet of the Aligarh College, 
Na»ab Vikarolmalk, Sahebzada Aftab Ahmed 
Kban, Mr Nabiollab, Air Wetir Hasan, 
Khwaja Ghulamus Saqlain, Mr Sbafi, Dr, Iqbal 
Alal.k Materia Khan, Air Rahim Baksb, Air. 
Fezle Hosaiu, Air Muhammad All Jinnab, 
Mr Fazalbhoy Currimbboy, Major Hasan Bil. 
graroi, Mr Justice Hasan Imam, Mr Fakbrnddm, 
Air AJjjbrnl H»q, Mr Mohammed Alj, Editor, 
“Comrade,” S°kh Yakub Hasan, Nayab Gulam 
Abmed Kalami, H. M Malab 
THE PROPOSED HINDU UNIVERSITY 
FUND 

Statement showing the amount of donations to 
the Hindu University received from 3 6th Decem- 
ber 1912 to 31al December 1912. 

£N.B— Money still held by the Secretaries of 
District Committees or deposited in BaDks 01 her 
than the Back of Bengal are not at own here ] 
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Brought over lt«. 17,02,070-4-8 ; P*. Binhwa- 
Hath Miera Jotsbi, Benares Its. 10; Collodions 
from Cawupme, Rv. lb ; Raja R nopal Singh, 
O.I.E., Rai Bareli. Km. 10,0 0 ; Collodion from 
Kii Bareli, Hi. <130 ; Itai Saheb Lai a Murlidbar, 
Aroballa, Ra. 100 ; Babu Pmn Hari Son, Beneren, 
Re 1 ; Colled ion a from B&braicb, R*. 6,lf0; 
Baba Bhsiro Date Goshain, Bahraioh, Ao. 7 ; 
R»bn Raj Bahadur Lingora, Agra, Re. 1 , Pt. 
Bharat Chand, Delhi, Rs .'OjBibn Sunder Lai 
Sabo, liable, Rs. 05 ; Collections from K'awah, 
Kb. 176-10-3 ; Baba Deokinandan Bbargava, 
Jodhpur, Re. 9-14 0; Collections from Sitapnr. 
Its. 100 ; total Ur. 17,19,032-3-11 ; Deduct 
collections from Calcutta aa per letter No. 2339 
of Babu Goknl Chand, Secretary. District 
Committee, Calcutta, Rs. 1,101 ; To'sl Ra. 
17,17,931-3-H. 

ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY. 

A Bequest- 

The Aberdeen University has received intima- 
tion of a bequest by the late Mr. Alfred Gilchrist 
for tbe foundation of bursaries in tb« Faculties 
ol Art and Medicine, and of lectureship on the 
Progress of Medical Science and tbe Progress of 
Edoeational Science, the lectores to be delivered 
every five years by the Professor of Materia 
Medic* and tbe Lectaier in EdacBtion. 

LONDON UNIVERSITY. 

Mr. Ratio Tata’s Gift. 

A soheine has been arranged for the adminis- 
tration of Mr. Ratan Tala’s gift of Rs. 21,400 a 
year for 3 years to the London Uoivereity to 
promote the study of methods for l he prevention 
end relief of poverty. A bureau in to be formed 
for the provision of information, and lectnren are 
to bn delivered aud published on the subject. 
Mr. R. H. Tawoey who has been connected with 
the workers of edncational association, hss been 
appointed Director. 

- GLASGOW UNIVERSITY. 

A Bequest. 

The late Mr. Robert Marshal of Glasgow hss 
bequeathed to the Glasgow University, by a 
special deed of trust, his lands and estate of 
Grangebiil, Beith, or the proceeds thereof when 
sold, for tbe pnrpnse of endowing a chair nf 
modern VTOgns** to th,vA Uwvjwvoty. TVie 
aunnal valoe of the estate is between nine to 
twelve thoneand rop*-es. There ate, et present 
lectureships in the University in French, German 
end Italian, and there has already been endowed 
foods for chairs in Fieoeb and German, 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 

The number of new men wbo have joined tbe 
University of Oxford last October baa gone down 
from 922 of last year to 67 1, bat tbe decline is 
almost entirely accounted for by the fact that 
this is a year in which no new RhodeB scholars 
came from the Uniied States. Tbe pretence of 
ore of those 873 new men has brought Oxford, 
end specially i bo Magdalen, into all the illustrated 
English papers. A great effort seems to bavo 
been made to allow the Prince of Wales to live 
like an ordinary commoner. Though he has bis 
own tutor and a nolle of rooms in Magdalen, such 
as no undergraduate has, he attends lectores and 
plays games in tbe bappy state of au ordinary 
mortal. 


TRevfevoa anO Wottces. 

Monxts and Moral Lessors, by J. Nelson 
F basks, MJL (Longmans, Grsin and Co.). 
At . 12. 

This bonk is not a series of moral lessons as its 
title may Indicate but a discourse on the question 
of moral instruction in schools snd is intended 
for teachers. Tbe author is evidently well ac- 
quainted with the cbsracteristica of Indian stu- 
dents and has bestowed much thought and expresses 
very sound view* on tbe suhject of moral educa- 
tion in Indian schools. He recognises tbe limita- 
tions to tbe practice of morality in schools and 
points out that systematic moral instruction as 
such was never given in sny of the English 
schools, although tbe pupils acquired certain habits 
as the result of the discipline maintained io_ 
them, such as the power of facing hardship and 
privation, subordination to authority, responsi- 
bility, etc. He very rightly says that the sur- 
roundings of tbe pupils have a greater influence 
on tbeir morals than tbe acbool-room, and there- 
fore only so far as society seconds aod supports 
tbe schools will the schoolmasters’ victories in 
this sphere bo real. 

Tbe author then discusses what feelings can be 
cultivated in schools to a certain extent and show* 
considerable insight into tbe failings of Indian 
# f odents in general. He also discusses tbe rela- 
tion between religion and morality and which of 
WWW. m.wavkvv, of iswwsAaj tofc heat 
appealed to in Indian school*. The book must 
be very interesting and nseful to tbe school- 
masters who bate at heart the real well-being of 
ibeir students and who wish to form in them 8 
sound character. 
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We are however, not pleased with the style of 
Lnghsh used which is too stiff for the ordinary 
teacher in schools an t is not free from umbigui 
ties and even grammatical mistakes 

Kkt to tiie ExancisES iw English Compos mot., 
BT W. SlCRlSON M A .CaSIBBicOE Ubiveb 
Bin Press) 

Munson’s book on composition has long enjoyed 
a well deserved popularity The present * Key * 
will enhance the value of the book by enabling 
those who have not the privilege of studying it 
with the help of a teacher, to Understand the 
principles of composition We bare only to add 
that a ‘ Key ’ it liable to abuse in the hand* of an 
idle ttudent 


Modzbiv English Obaumas, n J C Jiisrmr, 
i Macmillan and Co ) 2a 
Mr J 0 ^leffleld, Che well known writer of 
school and college manuals on grammar, has 
brought out » new volume for the ose of students 
There has been some departure from the tradi 
tionnl manner of exposition, the principles of 
composition that urderhe, coming for adequate 
recognition There are a number of appendices 
oa subjects of value, on Froeody, Figures ot Speech 
Synonyms etc We have no doubt the book will 
prove quite as valuable as bis other productions 

A Tmchie or Esaitsn Gxsuvxs ivu Coir 
position, nr S Appauti ^ol I (Lawrence 
Astlum Psrss). 

This is a book on the principles of grammar by 
an able nnd experienced teacher of the subject 
The treatment is scholarly, elaborate and thorough 
It r» doubtful if the over minute classification of 
terms adopted by the author will command the 
approval of the Fnglish Teachers of to-day, bet 
we bare no hesitation In saying that it i* an 
accurate and reliable ex position of giammar 


JcaioR Magnwis* and Fmctbiciti, nr K 11 
Jm A!*l> SaTTIBIT LONPON! (W 1J. CtlT*. 
Ujvivbesjti Tctosul Fkm», tTh.) 2 i , Gi . 

This is Indeed a ve y g*d book a most welcome 
addition to Ibe volume of ac»eoilBa mattter at 
prevent within the reach and comprehension of 
students of Elementary Physics It has about it 
many features of interest The diagrammatic 
representations of app rates and experiments are 


very nice Justice is done to the Theoretical as 
well as to the Practical side of the subject The 
authors have taken good care to build up the 
subject on a logical basis by proceeding from the 
simpler and the more familiar to the harder and 
the Jes* familiar parts of it 3 he experiments 
described and the apparatus suggested are so 
simple in character that one using the book need 
not de>pair of success in practical work in this 
braoch of Physics The general treatment is 
most commendable in that it does not depart 
altogether from the old lines in respect of de- 
scription and explanation Of coarse, the aura 
modern and intelligent view of electric processes 
is in evidence wherever such is to be preferred 
The examples worked, those given for exeruse at 
the find of each chapter are useful m tbeirown 
way Further, the Answers to the exercises given 
at the end of the book are fuller and more in 
strnenre than those giren to other books of the 
kind The appendix at the end of the book is 
«».U designed and quite m place On the whole, 
the anthers of the volume havo spared no pains in 
makiog it useful and instructive in every way 
Stiff we are tempted to observe that they would 
b»ve done well to not ce in their book an in 
da tma machine, at least the commonest rather 
than the plate electric one, if not both They 
could have likewise given fuller explanation of the 
strong back L 51 i referred to in para 2 of 
page 200 As it u, the s'udent is kept m sus 
peine which is certainly not desirable Books of 
the kind before us are expected to he free 
altogether from typographical errors. But we can 
mention one at page X00 section 1SJ In the 
next impression such mistakes will certatnty bo 
aronjed Nicely git up and carefully prepared 
ss the book is iq every way, it is a pity that it 
dues oo t etactlf meet the requirement? of the 
Madras S b L C, Elimination But it might 
be well used as a companion volume or a book of 
reference, as there is iq it a great deal of what we 
most w»nt We heartily recommend It to oar 
Junior students of Ec ence. 


Tut 0«r*sixiD Sciinc* Ssairs Sicond Stiob 
IkokoiSio CnsKisisr iTbkobetical) nr 
0 II Bailzt, P.Sc, ipitxd bt William 
Batons, LLD, MA, USc. ; kbtisbp *x 
fl W Bicso*,M A s Lovwjs (W. B Cuts 
Unitrsiitt TcrosiAt Fans Lta) 4r CJ 

is the authors nr, the volume before or together 
with First Stage Inorganic Cbto airy provide 
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ample material for a satisfactory course in Inor- 
ganic Chemistry, The treat meet of the subject 
is quite clear and up to date. The summary of the 
characteristic properties of each group oi metals 
given at the beginning, as welt as the section on 
the Detection and Estimation of each metal and 
that on the atomic weights of the whole group at 
the end of each chapter on MtlnU are the note- 
worthy features ot the book. There is a large 
body of searching questions on the contents of 
each chapter given towards i he close which 
greatly enhances the value of the book. The 
chapters on Valency, Badio-activity, Theory of 
Qualitative Analysis are particularly interesting. 
The experiments described are clear and instructive, 
sod the apparatus suggested ara by no means very 
elaborate. Tbe diagrammatic representations of 
the experiments and apparatus given in the book 
are sufficiently attractive. We have no hesitation 
in recommending it for use by students of Ele- 
mentary Chemistry. 

Tni FctWAumm or IHycboiogt, nr Benja- 
min Dcuvilii, M A, (Lom>.) F. C. P. 
(Uirivmin Totobul Pans), London). 
pp. viii, 382. 4». 6d. 

TbiB small volume, as tbe eub-title indicates 
is “ a descriptive accoont of mental processes for 
the oao of teachers." While the author hsa taken 
care not to encumber tbe book with a large mass 
of unnecraeary and perplexing details, still all 
ibe fundamental principles of psychology essen- 
tial for tbe teachers ’ guidance are treated in a 
masterly way. We assure the author that tbe 
psychology expounded in the book is sound aod 
up-to-date. The emphasis laid on the active 
side of mental life is admirable. "Learning by 
doing ’ Ireated of id the chsp'er on Perception 
should be brought home to the teachers in Indian 
schools Tbe indispensable minimum of the phys- 
iology of the nervous system necessary for a 
correct understanding of psychological principles, 
fa clearly presented, Tbe author is not a victim to 
tbe mistaken tendency of viewing psychology as 
a branch of physiology wbicb tome students of 
psychology exhibit. He rightly recognises that 
physiology is a supplement to, ard rot a substi- 
tute for, psychology. Hr. Damville’a bock, is, 
on tbe whole, thorough and well-srrsnged and 
will bs so illuminating introdoction to teachers 
who begin a course fn psychology. Bat we doubt 
much about tbe function he would have bis book 
fulfil, til , a text-book of psychology for teachers, 
rir.ee tbs application of psychological prirciples 
ft? educational problems, is not as much es it can 
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possibly be To tbe general reader, we recommend 
this rosuna] as one whiob ia popular, easy reading 
and furnishes a good deal of useful knowledge. 
Although not written for tbe deleolation of 
philosophers who might be left alone since they 
are alrendy overburdened with ideas, the book 
is one which even the pbilosnpher may read with 
profit. A good feature of the book ia the 
addition to each chapter of a set of questions. 

An Intkodcctoby Economic Histoby op England, 
bt Stanley Salmon. (Longmans, Green and 
Co ) Is. 6 if. 

This little volume though intended primarily 
for school nse presents certain good features which 
are not ordinarily found in elementary text-books. 
The author does not treat economic history as a 
mere chronicle of new enterprises and discoveries 
but tries to give a clear view of the growth of 
economic ideas underlying the present English 
industrial system. The devotion of nearly ball 
tbe book to topics like poor-relief, banking, tbe 
labour problem, etc., is bound to stimulate some 
interest in tbe minds of young readers and help 
them in a rational comprehension of the various 
sides, both good and evil, of English national 
eeooomy. Tbe practical utility of tbe study of a 
book like this renders it valuable for other people 
besides mere school boys. 

nszcLL'a Anneal, 1913. 

Our old friend Usiell’s Annual has turned up 
as usual at Christmas timoto present ns with a 
connected story of the events of the past ye»r 
and a guide to the questions likely to come to tbe 
fore in 1913 Tbe story of tbe Balkan War i* 
brought down to the armistice of Tcbataldja, and 
ia illus'rated by a map wbicb hns thq advantage 
of having been drawn after tbe victorious 
progress of the allied armies, and of showing, 
therefore, ell the place-names mentioned in tbe 
nairative. Maps illustrate also special articles on 
the Panama Canal, the Marconi Agreement, and 
the proposed Trans-PtrsiaD Kailway to India. 
The points of tbe political, social, and religion* 
movements of the day are presented with a clear- 
ness which renders them intelligible to anyone, 
while the interests of scientific, artistic, literary, 
and sporting tastes are catered for at fully a* 
nsoal. Some idea of the extraordinary extant 
sod Tariff j a! Ibe iaforroetioa eoaprefsed Mo 
this indispensable volume may be conveyed by 
the statement that its indsx fills St pages and 
contains about 7,000 references. i 
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Snotan Educational litotes. 

MADRAS. 

Madras students studying in Europe— The 
approximate number of the Ms drag atvdeuta who 
went to Europe during lost jeer bag been pnt down 
at 87. excluding two who went to America Of tbi* 
number 28 wore Hindus, one aMabomedao, three 
the domiciled commnnUye/id fire Indian Christiana 
There were only three ladies in this comber Of 
these, it is understood that 21 bare formally or 
informally consulted the advising committee and 
nine have expressed their williugaess Co he under 
the guardianship of the Adviser Two of the 
number are Government scholars and one is a 
scholar sent by the Vysia community , eleven 
intend to talre University degress in arts or science 
seven go in For engineering six for the bsr, eleven 
for medicine, four Tor 1 0 8 and other services, 
two for forestry and one for accountancy With 
regard to their educational qualifications we are 
told one is an it * , eleven are graduates three hove 
passed in two branches of the B a el-ven are r a’s , 
four arn Matriculates, four hold School Leaving 
Certificates and one bos pis«rd the Cimbridge 
Local, whlla the qualifications of two are unknown 


The Christian College Day— The twenty second 
College Day of the Madras Christian College was 
celebrated on the 27th altimo in the Anderson 
Hall with Rao Bahadur W L Venkatnramaiyya of 
Berhampore, in the chair, when a large number of 
past and present students of the college wero 
present 

A social gathering was held when light re 
fresbments wero served to the guests. Ton guesls 
then moved to the Anderson Hall where the meeting 
was held As was customary the Chairman first pro 
posed the toast of the King Emperor The toast was 
carried, the audience standing, and it was honoured 
by the Ringing of the National ADthem The Chair 
wannest pr >pns‘d tho lo&st of the Madras Chris 
tian College and Mr Pct»r Panl Pillay the toss' of 
Dr Miller Mr K R V Kr shna Ran Bahadur 
then proposed the toast of Our Toting Fitwifl and 
With a vote of thanks lo the Cnatr the meeting 
terminated 


Tha Evolution of Talogo Prose —Prof R Sesha 
gin Rao, Hi of \ irnoagraro delivered a coarse 
Of four Itcinrrs in Trtogn on the above subject In 
the local Ksllikota Coll-fie under the auspices m 
the local Andhra Bhsshabbivardhar.i S*ra»iaui 
The lecture# b-gsn on the 1st of January and closed 
on the 4th The first lecture «« preliminary »» 
which the lecturer urged tbalTelngnsludie* " bef J 
they are optionally elected mast be conducted with 
a broad outlotk and in a historical spirit 
In the second lecture lie pointed out on "hat 
batis a classification of Telugn Literature foald 0 B 
plade, 


In the third lecture he illustrated with reference 
to his alphabet charts the point chat certain specie 
menaof inscriptions {which be read) from Nel lore 
Inscriptions could be referred to the times of 
Nannaya and even beyond that period and showed 
how in Siadhi, grammatical forms Bnd diction they 
tallied with Nsnnaya's pro«e showing thereby that 
m tradition of Literary Telugu prose was firmed 
even by the time of Nannaya just ns tbe London 
Dialect as used by Chaucer was formed by tbe 
time of Chaucer. 

In the last lecture which he threw open to debate 
he discussed with the help of texts from Adhar- 
vnna Kitana and Appsfcavi the question rf whet 
is Umroya and showed that according to their clear 
statements it is the only language of the nuedo- 
cated class's that should be called Gramya and tbe 
language of the polite and rrfioed educated people 
baa be i> consistently regarded by ancient gram 
manses as Deaya and not Gramya. 

The lectures were attended by students for 
whom they were mainly intended 


Reorganization oi Training School*— W* 

understand (hat the scheme of re organization of 
Government Training Schools for Masters in the 
Msdras Presidency has been sanctioned by Govern* 
ment and it will be broagbt Into force in tbe course 
of a few week* tbe mam changes being tbe In- 
clusion of the masters employed in these schools in 
the cadres of Sub-Assistants and Supervisors of 
Elementary Schools There will be in all, sir 
Secondary ten Elemeatary Higher Grade and H 
Elementary Lower Grade Government Training 
Schools for Master* in which will be employed 
six teachers on R» 200 and 31 Sub Assistants and 
62 9 mervisor* of Eleraeufary Schools of diff rent 
grade* apart from the etiffs of the model schools 
attached to the schools 


Grant to Weiley College— Tbe Government of 
Madras h*ve esnctloued a grant not exceeding 
on» half rf the actual eipenditnrs or R« 12.750 
toward* the cost of carrying oat certain addition* 
and alterations lo the building occupied by the 
V7esl*y College, Royapettah subject to the following 
condition* — (I) that In carrying o it the work the 
suggestions of the Chief Engineer areadop'ed, 
(2) that a certifies*" * gn»d by th» Superintending 
Fn ameer to lh»tft-ct that the existing wall* and 
foundations can carry tho extra load which *t I* 
proposed to impose on them i* submitted , and (3) 
that all the condition* prescribed In the Grant-io 
Aid Code have been duly lomplied with 


Tha Tamil Academy —The President and member* 
of theTamil Academy Madras, hid a aoeiat gathering 
at the Victoria Hall recently In order to meet the 
lion b’a Mr K Chliambarana'ha Modaliar, one of 
the newly -elect'd repr*#rn atita* of the Southern 
group of Land ho! lets in the Madras Regulative 
Conned The gathering was attended by a Urge 
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number of dialiugnislifd and ii fiarnllsl nrrt Vi 0 
B»bib T Rtmekrlshn* PilUy. President of the 
Academy, received th» Rtiett on arrival and • meeting 
was then held, presided over by th* Ifoolilo Sir 
luetic* T. Ssdssiva Iyer, Mshemehopady.ya 
Swemlnatht Iyer spake ol tha Hurst •* bring ore of 
the fornmost. patron* of Tamil literature. hem* 
himself a profound Tamil scholar Mr Jutiice 
Badasiva Iyrr oh«*rved that Mr. Cbldambaranaih* 
Modsliar waa tor 8 to be an acquisition to the 
Legislative Council. II* ws» a very lufl lenlial 
landholder In tbe Tenjtro Dultlot, and having 
benefited by Western education bad non enlighten, 
ed views on all important snbj-c a. Tbn ({nn'ble 
Mr, ChMimbtranslh* Madaliar made a amiable 
speech thanking thru* preaent lor ibe bononr dona 
him and promising to work in the Council t» aoch 
a wav aa to deserve at l»n»t a Ultle if all the flitter. 
iog things laid by his friend*. 


Bate! Gttman Minion High School Day. Matt- 
gilctf —Tile cloae of the long term of the academic 
year 1912 l_3 w»a mark'd hy a grand and imprraiive 
ceremony in the BOM High School, when tho 
school-day waa celebrated in ibe pre.erc# of a larg* 
audience V Yenugopal* Cbetly, E-q , 1 C.S.. the 
District Judge, presided on the ocraaion Tha ear led 
programme of the evening brgac with mmic by the 
vcliool choir, Then the Slanager, Mr. Blum, read the 
•ohonl report for 1911-12. which ahowed tbe progreae 
of the echool to all direction* Tha next item in the 
programme waa the diitribnlion of prix*a) there 
were givrn not onty for proficiency in learning but 
alio for good condoct. for (kill in muaic and draw- 
ing and for efficiency in outdoor gamer Nearly 75 
etodeota received pri*-i in booki. Next cam* tha 
Chairman'* rpeech 1 be last item In the programme 
waa a dramatio performance given by the atndenti 
of the VI Form. The cermony ended with “God 
Save tha King* 


A Prizs-dijtributlon — It waa a pleasant func- 
tion which wn« performed on thn 3rd Inatant hy 
Mr L.T Harris JF, I 0.8 . lha Diatrict Collector, 
In conorxlon with the distribution of prixss 'o Ihe 
anccersfol pupils of tha 0 tl.M Rehool. Yizags- 
pafam. There wan a large and distinguished gather- 
log. which included lsdies, official*, end th* gentry 
of the town. A hig partial war erected in the spaci- 
ous qaadrapgufar conrfyard of lha building where 
the school ie at present located, and in the absence 
Of floral decorations it presented an appearanco of 
dignified simplicity. There were illuminations all 
roond and much enthusiasm prevailed among tha 
staff and the students tf the raelituiioo ou tha occa- 

Tba proceedings began with tha hymn ’ Praia® to 
God* sung melodiously byyouag boys and girta 
and it was foltowrd by a prayer by the Rev. 0. E. 
Sell. The farce excited roars of langbter and the 
recitation of ‘epesk gently * by Miss M. Jtnaksrama 
was ranch appreciated by tbs audienca. The Christ- 
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mu Tree wbicb exhibited on th* stage, _ ar- 
ranged for the occasion, was of such tine and exquisite 
construction that it wet * delight to lookatlt. 

Mr. D I,i*sro», tbe Principal, read oat the more 
important portion* of the Report for 1911-1912, 
which bore teatimony to tho excellent work dope by 
(be insiiiuiijo daring (he year The Chairman thro 
made an interesting speecu, on “Tbe Bee! Object of 
Education “ 

Mr A. Siiryacarajena Ran proposed a hearty role 
of thanks to the Chair The National Anthem was 
next sung and the meeting dispersed. 


Educational Grant— Tbe Govirnment ha* etne- 
tinned Hi 18,650 ae grant reward* eoostrccllug* 
building for the li. G, 51 High School at Udipi- 


Kelitalal Students' Allocution-— Tb« 2nd anni- 
senary of the Hoard Secondary School Student*' 
Aasociatioo. Kulitalai. wss celebrated within tba 
■ehoul premises on tha 10th Instant at 6-SO r ». 
The Annual Report read by Mr M»dli*?» Bso, tbe 
4th Assistant and Secretary ol tba Association, 
showed the gradual progress which tba student# 
were making towards extempore speech- Dewan 
Rshedor T. Desikachari, x.a, a «.. High Court 
Vakil, delivered * Irctare on “The Troper Way to 
Study the History of Southern India.” R Narayata 
Iyer, E,q, 10 8, Bnb-Colleclor, presided on the 
occasion. Id the night at 8 HO r v. Moliere'a A/i«r 
w*s staged. On the night of tha Slat Mr. P. Sara- 
baudhani’s Tamil Drama “ Yajathl “ waa staged. 


The Arts College, Rajahratindry.— Tha yearly 
dramatic performance of the students of the Art* 
College came off recently when they eutcled Kbske- 
spesrn's 'Hamlet' In ibe Hindu Theatrical Hall Th* 
perfermsne* commenced at 8 r K , before a fuff house 
consisting of all educated people— student* eod 
gentlemen— of Rejshmnudry. The audience *»»» 
spell brand »ll_ through (ha performance and tha 
Chief tragic eituetione *Dd lha thoughtful and 
vigorous soliloquies of Hsmiet were appreciated 
in profound 'ail-nce. No pains stem to have 
been spared in tbe way of approprisle action, deli- 
very end ecemo arrangements and the performance 
was of uniform excellence from beginning to end. 
An as student of tbe college, Mr. J Gsngaana, 
Bt, tt, Who successfully impersonated Othello 
end King Lear on prerions occasions, played the 
pert of Hamlet end it was a perfect euccesa Tbe 
King, Ophelia and Futonios were eleo very well 
represented. Tbe performance as a whole in t a 
unqualified success and the credit is mainly due to 
Mr. O J. Could rey. Principal cf the College, who 
always erinces persona! interest jo promoting aoch 
healthy activities ol college life. 


Admission of students in S&idapet College — 
The Government of Madras have approved tbs 
proposal of the Director of Poblic Inatroetion to 
d< legate to the Pnooipal of the Teachers* College 
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hw power under Rules 113 121 and 125 of tbe 
Madras Educational Rules, bo far as th&t Institution 
is concerned, to permit fate admissions of students, 
to sanction their discharge from tbe Collego and to 
grant additional leave without Stipends to them 
resp»cti7ety They also accept the recommends! ion 
to dispense with the Director’s sanction for tba 
time-tables of the Teachers College prescribed by 
Bala 124 and to that end direct the omission from 
tbe article of the words " of the Director in the ctse 
Of Colleges and ' 

Eltment&ry Edneation — The Government have 
approved tbe proposal of tbe Direotorof Pubic 
Instruction for the distribution of a sum of Rs 
80 156 tD certain Taluk Boards and Municipalities 
to meet the cost of the enhancement of tbe pay of 
teachers in Elementary Schools Cannanore Muni 
clpality eets Rs 336 Tellicherry Rs 192 Calient 
Rs 240 Palghat Rs 228, Cochin Rs 48 Mangalore 
Rs 110 the Tellicherry Taluk Board gels Rs 816 
Wynaad Rs 102 (lslicut Rb 312 Malappurera Rs 
741 Pslab&t Rs 672, Mangalore Rs 974 Coondapur 
Rs 1042 and Puttur Rs 890 The pay of trained 
and approved teachers j* raised to a minimum of 
Rs 10 


A Popular Teacher— On Satardey, the 4th In 
■taut, the members of the Secondary bchor.1 Teach 
era* Association MayaTaram, entertained Mr G 
Srinivasa Alvar n, LT Assistant Municipal 
High School Mayavaram. on tbe evo of his depar* 
tore to TiuneveDy an lecturer In History In lha 
Hindu College it R Ry K Sesbu Aiyar »* 1 t.. 
Headmaster and President of the Association was 
Ai Home l.o I be isenib rs for tbe day Affrr break 
fast in tbe President s bouse the members sisem 
bled In tbe nigh School at 10 an A very Inter 
eating programme of mono raiir)j contributed by 
the roemb'rs was gone through Some of the 
members »poke In appreciable terms of the very 
amiable social gjulicies of tbe coest of tbe day 
The President in a abort speech referred In eery 
high terras to tbe able work of Mr Aiysr and said 
the school was losing a eery good sad popular 
teacher It m lien nnammoasly molted to 

f lat* on record He excellent ser»I-rs rendered by 
fr Aiyar In vsriaas capacities and M wish Urn 
long Ilia and prosperity. in his new sphere Mr 
Aiyar thooati oterpowered with feel ogs made a 
in liable reply The mrmber* then b»d a sample 
out dinner at the Presidrnl • hiiOi' In tha evening 
the students pa»t end present of Mr Aiysr gave 
htnj an entertainment in the school hall After 
light refreshments an address wei preamird to lln 
at a numerously attredsd meeting with Mr y 
T aldyaoatba D kshitar n.luPishCmn \ akif 
and Municipal Councillor Intbelbslr Mr Aiyar 
rose amidst deafening cheers, ll ankrd the siodepts 
in sellable terras and g»c* them plrr»s of who!'* 
some ad rice. Itw mretlrg came lo a cW« 
three beany cheers ftir the long life and prosperity 
of Mr Aiyar Mr Q Srinivasa Aiyar* pep-'anty 
M\ 


was well evidenced by a large number of alndenfa 
nod some of bis colleagues including tbe Head* 
master tBsorobliug at tbe Railway S.ation platform 
at 5 30 r u , to see him oft 


0AL0UTTA 

New Tear Honours on Educationists.— In tba 
educational circles no two honours among the New 
Tear’s Honours list will be more widely appreciated 
than the knighthoods conferred on Dr Fraud* 
Darwin and Mr Tarakuath Palit Dr Darwin Is a 
scientist of no ordinary reputation and his friends 
aod admirers will wish him a long Jjfe of fceahb and 
happiness to himself and of usefulness to tbe world 
at Urge The recent tuniuflceot donations of Sir 
Tarak, atb Pelit must be treeb in the minds of otrr 
readers and it cm be justly said that the honour 
could have been appropriately bestowed on him 
years before It is hoped however that the kalght- 
hood is a prelude to still higher honours and that 
the great benefactor of education will lorg be spared 
to enjoy his well earned distinction 

Ananda Mohan College Mymensingh — With 
reference to tbe reiemg of tbe Ananda Mohan 
College to the first grade alatos tbe President, 
College Council has received the following infotma* 
Don from the D rector of Toblio Instruction i— 
Principal • wire of 4 h instant to tbe Oeneral 
Secretary regarding the application for affiliation 
Government gives Rs 65,000 non recurring grant 
on condition that the College contributes Rs 60000 
from Its own resources Government alto gives* 
grant of Rs 6 000 in 1913 14 for pnrpoirs of recur* 
ring expenditure and further recurring grant not 
exceedir g R« 6 (K>0 if the UniveriUy grants afSli*. 
tion in Aria. 1 * 

Tbe news has g vtn great satisfaction to tbe local 
public who hop* that the munificence of tome 
liberal hearted /amlndars of Myroenaingb will soon 
enable tb« > College Courcil to fulfil the condition 
mentioned in the (rtecram Tba public earneiily 
wish that the A M College he raised to the first* 
grade ataini from tbe nest session 

Pott Graduate Research Scholarship 1911— 

1 Two Post graduate Research scholarships of 
tbe monthly rslaeof R« lCOneh, and lersfcla for* 
maximum period oi three years but in tba firet 
instance for one jear only, will be awarded early 
this year 

2. Nocanddals w II ha considered who has not 
pasted the M l.thaM Bo, the M D.tbspR. or 
the Jfss.ee fa EngioesWog F tfolat’km at tba 
Calcutta Cmseriny In 1910, 1911 or 1912 No 
Candidate will be conildsred wbn Is tic* possessed ef 
high q raf fi nrlone, and who eincos show ibil ts 
has a capacity foe rr plnal research or who Is MS a 
W »//« uaure of Vie"' llenutl 

X Oneef the scio srsbiya will be awarded to a 
caod date who peep**, a jo carry on OtUfetl research 
In some art»n‘ifi<* ss^jecs, toch M Natural and 
Ifys cal S-ieccc, Cbeaulry. Jf «lhrmtnc»f Bciwte* 
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attempted and are in progress. As far stimulation 
of private effort, we are told that ibe scale of grants- 
tu aid provided to tbe Education Code h»« brought 
many more schools under tbe aided hit, the Uicreaae 
in the volume ot aid given to tbe piivate schools 
being 21 percent It la etated by Government that, 
with a few exceptions, managers of private schools 
have accepted the Code tn a loyal spirit and have 
tried to the beet of their ability to work up to the 
conditione laid down there. 


foreign motes. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Advlsert for Indian Stndent!.— When the post 
of Secretary for Indian Students was created the 
^ Secretary of State decided to ask the cn-operatioa 
the (/diversity authorities in each provide! >! 

where Indians study, in the appointment of 
I adviser* Tba Secrets ry of State, to con- 
'' tat inn with the Universities concerned, has now 
made the following appointments, with effect from 
January let:— 

Cambridge— Mr E. A. BeDiaos, Fellow and Tutor 
of S f John’s College, and recently holder ot an 
A, K. travelling scholarship 
Oxford— Ur Steuben Montagu Burrows, eon of 
the late Professor Montagu Burrows, and sometime 
member of the Oivil Service in Ceylon. 

Manchester— At the School of Technology. 
Mr. Dnlatithy; at Owen's College, Mr. Gilbert 
Cook. 

These officers and others to be appointed at other 
centres will make it tbeir duty to know aod belp 
tbs ludiso stadeuts at their respective Universities, 
to give them information and assistance, and to act 
as guard is os to State scholars and to other students 
if requested to do so by the parents. 

A forward Training College.— The Dew Training 
College for Teachers at Beckett's Park, Leeds, is 
described as the most complete educational institu- 
tion of its type fo Europe The buildings have over 
eight acres of Boor space upon which will eland 
1,000 separate rooms. Tbe area of ground enclosed 
is about 97 acres The principal structures are an 
imposing central block, looking over a fine sweep Of 
lawn, and eight hostels, five ac com mod sting 300 
Women students, and three, 180 ineo- There is a' 
tutorial staff of 30 aod a domestic staff of 60. The , 
total number of students in residence is only 460, or 
SQ below the msiimom admissible. The college is 
the largest residential oollege in the country, and 
bas tba advantage of all tbe most modern scieotiSc 
equipments. The total cost of land and bmidioEU 
is £2,42,000. 6 


’ A "Public Health Series"— The Syndics of the 
Cambridge University Press are ebout to inaugurate 
• * Public JBf.aBh Series 1 of text-books, which ought 
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to be of considerable value to Municipal authorities 
as well as to readers of a more strictly professional 
order, Such subjects as sanitary lew, fever ad- 
ministration, otfuDSive trades, and the chemical 
analysis of foods are discussed by experts in e 
popular fisbion, end books of this kind bsve an 
obvious sppesl to Municipal engineers, architects, 
school teachers, and snnitsry officers. The general 
Editor* will be Dr. G. S Grabam-Bmilh, University 
Lecturer in Ilygieno at Cambridge, and Mr. S. E- 
Purvis, University Lecturer tn Chemistry and 
Physics. 


Westfield College —Miss Constance L. Maynard, 
Mistress of Westheld College, will resign her poet 
at tbe end d( tbe sommer term, 1913 Miss Maynard 
will then have held her present position for 31 years. 
Her educational experience covers the whole period 
bmee the movement for the higher edncation of 
women was Bret initiated. She entered Girton in 
its earliest days, and was one of the Bret two women 
students to lake the Moral Science Tripos. She 
taught for a short time at the Ladies' College, 
Cheltenham, aod then joined her friend, Mi« 
Lamsden, LL D , at St. Leonard's School, _ fit. 
Andrews Miss Msynard had already conceived 
tbe idea of a resident college for women preparing 
for tbe examinations of the University of London 
which should he founded on a definitely Christian 
basis, and in 1882 tbis idea was realised by tbe 
foundation of Westfield College by Hiss Dodin 
Brown. Miss Maynard being appointed the first 
Principal In 1902 the college was admitted es a 
ecbool of the University of London in tbe Faculty 
of Arts, *- 

Miss Maynard’s successor has not yet been ap- 
pointed 

Edncation in Edinburgh : Annual Beport —Tbe 
annual report states that during the past year the 
total Dumber of matriculated Modems (including 
672 women) was 3,404. Of these, 1,269 (including 
625 women) were enrolled in the Faculty of Arts, 
466 (including 25 women) in the Faculty of Science, 
64 (including one woman) in the Faculty of Divinity, 
277 in tbe Faculty of Law, 1/130 (including six 
women) in tbe Faculty of Medicine, and 18 (includ- 
ing 15 women) in the Facolty of Music. The 
Dumber* in the Faculties of Arts and Medicine abow 
a small reduction, hut the number of students in 
tbe Faculty of Science exceeds by 40 that for 1911, 
and by 84 that for 1910, this being the highest 
number ever -reached in that faculty. Of tbe 
students of medicine, 591, or over 44 per rent., 
belonged to Scotland ; 228, or over 17 per cent. 
were from England and Wales; 95 from Ireland! 
102 from India; 265, or 20 per cent, from British 
Colonies ; and 49 from foreign countries. These 
figures show that the proportion of non-Scottish 
students of medicine is well maintained. Besides 
tbeae matriculated students, 87 non-matricoiated 
studeott.baTo paid the 5s. entrance fee, of whom 59 
were women, chiefly attending music and Qereiaa 
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literature classes The number of women attending 
eitra academical lectures, With a view to graduation 
in medicine in the University, was 69. 

The following degrees were conferred daring 
1912 — M.A , 252 , D Lite., 1 , B Sc , 71 (the highest 
number ever reached), D So . 4, BD.6, LL B 
20, MB, CM, 2, MB, Gb B . 201. M D . 65, 
Mas B,2 

The General Council of the University now 
numbers 11,941. 

The diploma in tropical medicine and hygiene was 
Conferred on one candidate , the diploma m psyebi 
atry on four candidates 

The total annual value of the University Fellow 
ships, scholarships, bursaries, and prizes now 
amounts to about £10.420, ri«„ in tbe Faculty 
of Arts, £10,300, Science, £1,190 , Divinity, £2,010, 
Law, £570, Medicine, £5,230, and Music, £120. 
A number of boresnes are in the gift of private 
atrona, but the great majority of the University 
ursanes, prizes. 4,0 , are awarded by the 8enaius 
after competitive examination In addition a sum 
of upwards of £660, bemg the income of the Eirl of 
Moray Endowment Food, is annually available for 
the encouragement of original research 


The Science Museum . An Advisory Council — 
The President of the Board of Education has 
appointed an Advisory Council for the Science 
Museum . . , , „ 

Tae Council will be sated to advise the Board on 
questions of principle and policy arising from time 
to time and to make an annual report od tbe.r 
proceeding* to the Board, together with any obser- 
vations on the condition and needs of the 61 osenm 
which they may think fit to make 
Ibo following will bathe Erst members of the 
Oonncil — 


Sir Hagh Bell, Bt (Chairman) bon DC.L, 
LLD , Mr B. Elliott Cooper C.E , Dr J J Dobbie 
F a S . Mr W Dud dell, F R 8 ,Mr E B ElJiogton, 
MICE, Sir Matinee FitzManriee C M G , Sir 
Archibald Geikie, KCB.FBS. F0 8, Dr RT. 
Glszebrook O B . F R S , Sir Alfred Keogh. KGB. 
I»L D, MD, FRCSI, Ac,, the Right Don Sir 
William Mather, LL D , Sir John Murray, K 0 B 
F R S., LL D , D Sc Ph D , Sir William Ramsay. 
K.C B . LL D , D Sc , M D . Ph D , F S 8 , F.C S , 
the Right Hon Sir Henry E Roscoe, F R S . Ph D , 
LL.D , DCL, and Sir \V illiam H White, KCB, 
F US, LLD, D So 

The Secretary will be Captaia H G. Lyons> 
F R S i of the Science Musenm 


A Comprehensive History of India by the Cam- 
bridge University Press— The Syndics of the 
Cambridge University Press propose to publish a 
comprehensive History of Indis, from tbe earliest 
times to tbe present day, on tbe model of the 
Cambridge Modern History The work, as promoted, 
will be completed m six volumes of shoot hi hundred 
pages, two volumes beiag devoted to each of the 
main periods— Ancient India, Mnhammadan India, 
and British India— under the editorship, respectively 
of Professor E. J Rapsoo, Lient Col T. IVo/seJey 
Haig, ISC. and Sir Theodore Monson, k c.tc. The 
various chapters in these sections will be entrusted to 
scholars wbo have made a special study of tbe period 
or subject and the Syndics hope, in this way, to pro- 
dm.o a bistory of tbe nations of India, past and 
present, which shell take its plico as the standard 
work lbey aro indebted to the generosity of Sir 
Dorab Tata for the means of providing additional 
mips and lllustratione, wbicb will add greatly totbo 
value and interest of tba volumes. 


THE OXFORD GEOGRAPHIES 

Voi. Ill 

THE SENIOR GEOGRAPHY 

Br 

A. J. ttEUBERTSOiV, M A. (Oios.), P».D. (pBeiBUBa I.B.) 

Header »n Geography tn lAs Umvemty of Oifonl 

AKD 

F. D HEttBEHTSON, B A. (Love.) 

Second Edition. 

Fried Re. 1-8-0. 
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Cbc Etmcattonn! He view- 

The Report on the l’rogriss of Education to 

the Punjab daring the 

,SS K?p.a *»®»K 

11)11-12 is an interesting 
record of steady progress. The pupils re- 
ceiving Primary edoention have increased by 
27 p. c.. Secondary -16 p. c., and Collegiate 
06 p. e. Correspondingly the expenditure 
under each head has grown by 37 p. c., 50 
p. c. and 50 p. c. respectively. An Agricul- 
tural College was opened in 1009, bot it haa 
not yet attracted many pupils. The Govern- 
ment Engineering School has been remodel- 
led. Board schools have fixed the minimum 
pay of a head teacher of village primary 
schools at 11s. 15 per mensem and of an assist- 
ant at Its. 12. This is gratifying. The present 
day fad of religions instrnction—n cry which 
old moral decrepits so frequently raise— 
which men with pro-government views expect 
to develop loyalty, but which is more apt 
to develop the l’andit or Moulvie cast of mind 
and will, if anything, promote disloyalty, 
m looked on with favour by the Lieutenant- 
Governor, who promises to forthur tho erec- 
tion of denominational hostels. Bot we 
agree with Ur. Godley, Director of 1’nblio 
Instruction of the Punjab in regarding "the 
definite merit of associating pupils of all 
classes and creeds on the same plane and 
thus promoting mntoal forbearance end 
tolerance" and mutual understanding and 
wearing ofl of angles is moral education 
In the best sense and the only moral or re- 
ligions education that ooght to be attempted 
in schools. Oat side schools, there is religions 
education ad nauseam. The average Hindu 
or Muhammadan household is saturated, nay 
oppressed, with the heaviest religious at* 
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Biosphere imaginable. Let boys have some 
respite at least in schools I Indeed, fn this 
Very report we are now considering, para. 7 
approves of rrjigieus education, bot para. 10 
deplores " the tendency on the part of certain 
privato institutions. ..to foster sectarian rival- 
ries." In England where religion is less 
fluid than in India, wfaero on the whole social 
life is freer from pseudo-religions convention 
than here, where public education has been 
organised for a much longer period nod where 
general enlightenment is ranch more widely 
epread than in this country, the Education 
Act evoked anch savage passion and such 
ridiculous excesses of demonstration but re- 
cently. Vet people here light-heartedly pro- 
pose to wreck tho little education that is 
imparted io India by floating it on the 
turbulent sea of religious discuesion. 


Bay# Mr. Godley, "the Punjab University 
continues to maintain two 
Oriental degrees teaching college*— the Ori- 
Su5»l** "* nbl ..d L.» Colleges.” 

En passant, we thank 
Mr. Godley for the phrase " teaching college ” 
and hope that in the other colleges, there is 
do teaching bot lottiog the brains of papils 
grow ** of its own accord,” With regard to 
the former of these institutions, we learn, 
“ the Oriental Collego embodies the inten- 
tions of the original promoters of & Univer- 
sity scheme for the Panjab, and as such is 
an interesting survival j it is lacking, how- 
- ever, in vitality, and is chiefly kept alive by 
the aid of scholarships and stipends. The 
College has three functions. It prepares 
fitndenta for the various Oriental title exami- 
nations of the University and also for the 
Oriental degrees of B. O. L. and M. O. L., 
which were supposed to represent the attain* 
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ment of European learning through the 
medium of tbe Vernacular languages, while 
lfc also undertakes the instruction of the arts 
students of the Government College in the 
classical languages of the East Owiog to 
the failare of the Oriental degree coarses 
as formerly constituted to attract candidates, 
the regulations were changed during the 
qainqnenmum so as to make these courses 
include a knowledge of English, combined 
with Indian History and Oriental languages 
The result has not been encouraging, only 
four stndents having obtained the degree of 
B O L during the period and one the 
degree of M O L.and it is fairly evident 
that the revised courses are hybrids which 
do not at present appeal to students either of 
the old or the new type ” In Madras we 
have jost adopted these " hybrids ” in our 
University and farther burdened them with 
impossible courses of study in Oriental and 
European learmog , for the University has 
published n list of books — current and 
out of print and not yet in print both up to- 
date and hopelessly out of date — Bnd withal 
so long, that none hut au immortal can negoti- 
ate it, as part of the course for these title ex- 
aminations Yet with this pretentions syllabus 
the Madras University is so bankrupt of 
Sanskrit scholarship that it cannot deviso 
correct names for these titles 1 One title that 
it proposes to award is Ny 5 yaa'trfimapi— the 
crest jewel of logic How can a man be a 
jewel of logiof lie can bo a jewel among 
logicians — NatjJlyikas iromam , otherwise be 
is no more a man hut a hook and this is the 
reward which the University gives for an 
impossibly long coumo of study 1 


Mr Godley discusses tbe evils of examine- 

,, . , tions dominating school 

The Matncnla- , , * , , 

tion Examination work, a subject on which 
has been written a sensible 
note, printed in the Appendix to tbe report by 
Mr Wyatt, Inspector of Schools Mr Godley 
thinks the criticisms of this examination 
"much exaggerated” He consoles himself 
with saying that “a teacher who hsa higher 
ideals than pass percentages can both 
educate and pass his pnpils,” this remark 
merely blinks the fact that the atmosphere of 
examination necessarily kills out the " higher 
ideals ” Mr Godley apparently regards the 
United Provinces scheme of roving examiners 
with qualified approval, hut, curious to say, 
does not seem to have heard of tho Madras 
scheme of the Secondary School Leaving 
Certificate in which the domination of the 
external examiner on school work baa been 
attempted to be considerably reduced, though 
not extirpated An Inspector of Schools of 
the same Province, Mr Crosse is better in- 
formed with regard to what is going on In 
other province* Mr Crosse is a follower of 
the reformed method of teaching English, 
ordinarily called " the Direct Method,” on 
which he has contributed a short note and 
which he has introduced in the Panjab He 
knows about the introduction of the method 
in Bombay, Bengal and Madras, but he is 
wrong in thinking that it wns started in 
Madras in 1003 Nearly a decade before 
that date it was used in certain schools He 
refers to the books on the method by Mr 
Nelson Fraier of Bombay, Mr Tipping of 
Bengal and Messrs. Yates and Srimvas 
Iyengar of Madras, as also to the hesitat- 
ing, half-hearted attempt to reform Foghsli 
teaching advocated by Mr 'A ren of Bombay 
Mr Crosse then describes the experiments be 
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Las conducted in the method and closea with a 
remark, which wa quite agree with, " I believe 
that with this method there will be a steady 
growth ia the command of the English 
language, that with this the maio difficulties 
of onr Anglo-Vernacnlar pupils will disappear, 
and that we shall get a much more intelligent 
and better educated boy by the time be leaves 
tbe fifth high class than ia at present the 
case.” 

Beside Madras, the only other part of the 
British Empire that has 
devised a satisfactory 
School-Leaving Certificate 
scheme is Scotland. An 
account of it was farni3bed to the Education 
Science Section of the British Association at 
Dundee in September 1912 by Mr. J. Strong. 
In an ideal achome the danger of premature 
specialization should be prevented by the 
inclusion of bnmaniatio and mathematical or 
scientific studies in the compulsory portion of 
the scheme. The Leaving Certificate while 
giving the right of entry to a University, 
Should restrict the pupil to the particnlar 
Course for which he has shown fitness by bis 
work in the optional portion. Preparation 
for later professional etadies or entering into 
publio service or business should also be pro- 
vided for by correlating their requirements 
with the school work. The Scotch scheme 
fairly meets these requirements of the ideal 
scheme. Secondary education in Scotland 
begins at thB age of eleven or twelve and 
extends over five or six years — an "inter- 
mediate " coarse of threeyears and a Leaving 
Certificate course of two or three years. The 
Intermediate course, which ia the eoaoterpart 
of our I, II and III Forms course, includes 
seven subjects : English, History, Geography, 
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Mathematics, one language other than Eng- 
lish, Science, Drawing. Except for Science, 
all these subjects are taught in tbe lower 
forms of our Secondary schools. Tbe Leaving 
Certificate course inolodes at least four sub- 
jects, three of which most be English 
(including History), one language other than 
English, and Mathematics or Science. Here 
the Scotch scheme is mocb superior to ours, 
because onr scheme is burdened with 3 "A” 
subjects, English, Vernacnlar Composition and 
Elementary Mathematics ; 4" B ” 6nbject8 i 
Indian History, Geography, Drawing, Elemen- 
tary Science , all practically compulsory, end 
at least two others besides. This loading of 
subjects is a reminiscence of the Matricula- 
tion examination. A good three years' course 
in the I, II and III in the A and B subjects 
all (except English) conducted in the Verna - 
culare and taught not to enable the pupil to 
pass a written examination but really well,aud 
that preceded by a four years’ course in the 
lower standards — i.e. a seven years' study of 
the pupil’s Vernacular, Geography, (Indian) 
History, Elementary Science, Drawing, Ele- 
mentary Mathematics ought to constitute 
a thoroughly satisfactory course for the 
average child. English alone and perhaps 
Vernacular composition (in view of the fact 
that a modern prose style has to be 
evolved in thia'conutry in the future by these 
pupils when they become men) ought alone to > 
form thB compulsory portion of the Leaving 
Certificate course. To return to the Scotch 
scheme, the "Intermediate” certificate is 
given at the end of the first course and the 
leaving certificate the other. Here, again, 
we may very well copy from Scotland. Now 
that our Leaving Certificate has proved 
thoroughly popular, it ia high time the work of 
the I, II and III Forma be taken on hand end 


The Secondary 
School-Leaving 
Certificate in 
Scotland. 
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organized at that of tie three higher ones 
This will enable the B subjects and some of 
the A subjects to be shifted down. One 
other point we may borrow from Scotland 
The papers are set in two standards and 
excellence in one subject may compensate for 
deficiency in another ,f Tha Intermediate 
certificate indicates the satisfactory completion 
of a well balanced coarse of general edncatiOD, 
Suitable for those who leave Bchool at the age 
of fi fteen or sixteen It also acts as a passport 
to certain tecbmoal institutions and contmua- 
tion schools Tbe standard of examination 
practically precludes tbe study of more than 
two foreign langnnges m the course Leaving 
certificate conrses may be classified as general, 
linguistic, mathematical, scientific, artistic, or 
musical There is no difficulty in selecting ft 
group of subject a which meets tbe entrance 
requirements of Universities ” 

From the account of the Scotch Leaving 
Certificate given above, it 

The so called can be seen that whereas 
danger* or early 

specialization ontside critics ana come 
old fashioned teachers too, 
in season and out of season, raise the cry that 
oor partial specialization begins too early 
ander our S L C. scheme, in Scotland 
the corresponding coarse is entirely & special 
ized scheme, the genera! edneation stopping 
at what corresponds to car III Form, two or 
three years before the highest school class is 
reaohed " Some Notes of Thought on Educa- 
tion” by Mr A E. I Jaynes of tbe University 
of Minnesota in School Science and ilalhe- 
malic#, advocates tbe same system “Oar 
whole system of edneation tends to boertensice 
than to be tnlennre , too many subjects aro 
taken to enable the pupil to be thorough in 
any Bach a method produces distraction 
XIX 


11 

rather than abstraction, confusion instead of 
order, dimness instead of clearness, and makes 
tbe pupils more like a parrot than a real 
student “Going through books, does not 
necessarily educate one, any more than walk, 
mg through beautiful gardens make one 
a botanist It is good, wholesome food, 
thoroughly digested and ass milated, that 
nourishes and bmlds the body ” and not that 
which is crammed down one’s throat and 
spouted forth to the examiner 


It is scarcely known to those that are not 
specialists that tbe solid 
nent» V C ° Dt continents on which wo 
live are not absolutely fixed 
on their foundation but are subject to motion. 
Thus though there has been snch a great 
rapprochement between the American people 
and the people of Great Britain and Ireland 
within the last qoarterof a centnry, the coun- 
tries themselves have Iiterallymovedaway from 
each other Accurate determinations of the 
distance between Greenwich (England) and 
Cambridge (America) have brought to lighfc 
tbe fact that England and America have 
receded from each other by 90 metrea in the 
course of 20 years We learn also from the 
Scientific Amtncan Supplement that lonar 
observat ons show that Greenland and Europe 
have in the last 8-1 years gone apart from 
each other by 010 metres Thu is doe to 
horizontal displacements Vertical displace, 
ments of continents also take place constantly. 
A heavy body pressing a cootment make* ft 
sink down as a cork Boating on water tick* 
when a weight is placed on it. These dia. 
placements are believed to be doe to tbe 
weight of ic« which accamnlatea on conti- 
nents and produces the motions which cause 
these changes of distance 
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It makes one sigh with undisguised envy 


The William M 
Rice Inititute, 
Houston, Texas- 


to learn of (he Rise In- 
stitute in the United State* 
which start# with an en- 


dowment of 10 million dollar*, “ with 
the foremost educators in the [American] 
nation aiding in planning the fatnre ; with 
picked men for administrative offices and 
faculty ; and with a vigorous, growing 
conntry in which to prosper and wield 
its influence." The proposed President, 
Dr. Lovett, travelled all over the world to lparn 
abont other iostitntions of higher learning. 
SOOacrea of land form the site and the pi an of 
the building is one that would embody in 
succeeding years the pnrposes of the Institute. 
The Inatitnte will be open to both young men 
and young women. There will le no charge 
for tuition and no feet. " For the present it 
Is proposed to assign no upper limit to the 
educational endeavour of the new institution, '* 
so that besides collegiate wort, post-grad oate 
work will also he provided for. The lower limit 
will be the entrance requirements of the more 
Conservative American Universities. The 
name of the institution alone is plebeian. 


The virtues of an English education have 

• come up so prominently in 

An Eton eiact. ., r . , , 

Hon, the evidence given before 

.the Public Service Commis- 
sion that it is worth while to note what such 
a great authority as Mgr. It. H. Benson Bays 
about it in the .columns of the excellent new 
literary weekly periodical, Everyman. Ac- 
cording to him the Etonians leave Eton 
" with a stamp upon them, that no other dares 
to imitate, and of which they themselves are 
never ashamed ; they leave unbuttoned always 
dhe lowest button of their waistcoat, and 


count themselves cadets, at least, of the 
noblest house in the world. Bat the education 
she gives them is deplorable.” Mgr, Beoson 
won an Eton Bobolarsbip for proficiency in 
Latin and Mathematics ; he then went to Eton, 
and left it four years later, a hater of the 
classics, a fumbler over a sum in simple 
addition, " a disappointment to every one 
including myself;* "yet I am not wholly 

without intelligence Thera are to-daj, 

I suppose, still left two subjects which I can 
study withontrelnctance — history andEoglisb; 
since in neither of these two branches of know- 
ledge ran I remember a single lesson ever being 
given tome while I was at school.” Tbia appa- 
rently is a special virlao of Eton and not M 
schools generally in England. For Mgr. Benson 
in summing up his account, explains that the 
causo of the failure of Eton is due to want of 
specialization, the neglect of the stody of fba 
individual temperament of the pupil, not 
teaching him what he is constitutionally fit to 
learn, bnt to force all to master ''minute 
details of grammarians’ analyses of the Latin 
and Greek languages at certain limited period* 
of their development.” Let Madras education- 
ists note this, for this is exactly what patri- 
otic advocates of the canse of the Pandits end 
the Tamil end Telogu Academies hold out for. 
Mgr. Benson further complains that “ what i* 
tanght is taught drearily ” at Eton and "tbs 
nve retro Eton boy leaves Eton entirely un- 
educated.” The snmo has been the c*oe 
almost up to to-day with us, for dreary drill' 
ingin grammatical minuti®, mechanical drill 
in Euclidean deduction, and parrot-lik® 
memorization of isolated historical, geogra- 
phical and scientific facts was all that wa* 
attempted in nil schools and even now is 
that is attempted in most schools. 
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Mr. Mannoe Hewlett has written an 
__ equally scathing condera. 

Hewlett on J » n i l n * 

Boarding Schools nation of Eoglish Board 
rag Schools in the Decem- 
ber number of the English Renew * I 
believe/’ he says, “that when I went to my 
great Bchool I had the makings of an 
interesting lad m me, bntl declare upon my 
conscience that it was that place only which 
checked the promise for ten years or more, 
and might have withered it all together ” 
The blighting influence of onr own schools 
on promising lads is amply illnstrated by the 
fact that the ontpnt of literary activity in 
India is so poor The only remedy is the 
adoption of the principle of the Montessori 
method, which is now attracting so much 
attention in Eogland and which we referred 
to in onr editorial notes last month It is 
this, that nothing can be more absurd than 
making every boy go through the same 
drill in the same subjects which the Intelli- 
gent outsider who knows nothing of edoca 
tion and less of child psychology regards rs 
constituting the minimum of knowledge 
with which every boy’s mind should be 
stocked, bat as Hewlett says, “the single 
aim of the master should be to give every 
boy in bis charge some sane interest which 
he can pnrsne to the death, as a terrier chases 
a smell, in and oat, np and down, with every 
nerve, bent and quivering 11 This and tbis 
alone develops in tell gence and constitutes 
education But with onr cast iron syllabuses 
SCheraeB of examination, and trctlr atrri’iVowwip 
ideal, of literary examinations gnardiog the 
doors of offioe, and with our new psendo- 
democratic ideal according to which a person 
who knows nothing of a question bat who can 
shont most londty is the most qualified to give 
a pronouncement on it, is there any room for 


modern ideals to be understood, ranch leas to 
be adopted? Hewlett condemns “drill in 
school, Iaiasez faire ont of it n In the case of 
the Indian school boy, drill in school and 
drill at home, allows no scope for the fair 
flower of the sonl to bloom ont 

Several books published during the Iasi two 
An Anglo Indian or three I® a™ hare giren 
port John Leyden the lie to the charge of 
barrenness usually made against the education 
giren by the Madras University , and “ An Anglo- 
Indian poet John Leyden " by Mr P Seahad rl, 
whom we proudly claim as one of onr moat rained 
contributors is another glorious refutation of the 
charge John Leyden was a priest, a doctor a 
poet a linguist a judge and a soldier of the first 
decade of the nineteenth century, who served in 
India China and Java for an all too short period of 
eight years and then died Mr P Srabadn has 
collected and published bis Indian poems and 
letters and famished them with a learned intro, 
dnction We are glad to notice that Mr Beshadn 
is quite np-to-date in his methods of literary cnti 
as m but no cannot congratulate him on bis 
remark that the members of an unfortunate Indian 
caate are ‘ probably incapable of feeling the 
emotion of Love," In his notice of Leyden's 
Sang of a Tehnga Dancing Girl for we beliere 
L»yden showed a truer discernment of human 
nature and was not Influenced by Pharisaism, 
AH other critical remarks of Mr Seihadri are 
felicitous and illuminating and calculated to help 
the reader to appreciate the literary merits of 
Leyden's writings and the noble characterutics of 
this versatile Scotchman who in talking to Brab 
m ns “ insisted on claiming divine descent for 
himself," being a descendant of “Adiaia" aud 
“ Iva," children of Manu Brayambhu 
The Indian poems of Leyden as well as his 
letter* descriptive of Indian life cannot but be of 
absorbing interest to Indian reader*. Its* a j it/ 
that English literature, dealing with Indian 
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matter*, though it consists but of * craps, is sedu- 
lously avoided by tba Uclvereity when-it prescribes 
books for study In Indian schools and colleges. 
Stories andjjoems dealing with far off scenes and 
modes of life absolutely unfamiliar to master and 
pupil alike, accounts of medieval tourneys, life in 
monasteries in by gone ages in Central Europe, 
Scotch border-raids, the loves of Evangeline and 
Dora and other maidens that the Hindu pupil can- 
nbt feel ranch interest in are prescribed year after 
year. It would seem that nothing that can touch 
tbe Indian imagination is fit for Indian schools. 
The people that prescribe hooks consult their own 
tastes and whatever appeals to them or rather 
appealed to them when they were children running 
about on English meadows or playiug hide-and- 
seek in ruined castles of Kerman Borons are 
naturally set for study. And Afterwards people 


say that the study of English literature has not 
had any appreciable influence on the Indian 
imagination. First rouse the imagination by sp* 
pealing to it through local colour, by making 
pupils read about what is familiar to them, t g., 
Leyden’s poems and letters. Hefcer’s Indian poems, 
Indian tales, of which certainly there are a few, 
written in good English with a literary flavour 5 
the imagination, once developed, can book itself 
on to the unfamiliar and comprehend otber 
English literature. Leyden’s description of fail 
landing at Madras, bis jannls in Mysore illumina- 
ted by bis rollicking humour, form excellent reading. 
We bare only to add that tbe get-up of tbe book 
ia excellent and reflects great credit upon tba 
premier printers of Mount Hoad, Messrs. Higgin- 
botham & Co. 


Indispensable for Students of History and Economics. 


INDIAN MONETARY PROBLEMS 

By S. K. SARMA, B.A. 

SOME OPINIONS. 

Hr. D. E. Wacha writes:— "I bare carefully gone through psgo after page xrora nrittoiast 
and 1 cannot but congratulate you on your most creditable production Your book 15 a remarkable one 
and I repeat reflect! tbe greatest credit on you Your economio (todies have stood yon In good stead in 
its preparation. I can confidently commend tba work to all our countrymen. I have not yet teen a 
production Of thil character from any Indian Your lucid style and power of expression mikes the bock 
so intelligible. Tbe Quotations are apt and telling and your own criticism ia on the whole eoutid. This 
book ought to be in the hand of every educated Indian for it contains an admirable presentment of tbe 
whole problem of Indian Currency historically, statistically and critically " 

The " Capital " write * ' 11 Book of considerable merit flinging oat a bold challenge • • * ' 
is worth reading by publicists like Me. Webb, who are inclined to take a little too much for granted when 
foisting their fads on tbe public.” 

The” Indian Daily Hews " write* : — “ It is extremely interesting to find that Indiana ere taking 
to interest themselves in thecnrrency matter and eepecially to find a work like * Indian Monetary Problems ' 
of Mr. 8 . K. Struts • • • Mr. fiarrua is, we are glsd to »ay, a bimetallist, one of tbe persons who 
according to the gold bogs of Lombard Street ought not to be at large.” 

The “Leader” writ**; — ” Tbe case against tbe proposal to introduce a gold cnrrency es well as a 
real gold standard * • could not have been pnt more strongly, elaborately and ably than it ha* 

been presented by Mr S. K. Barms in his publication 00 the e object • * • . Mr. Barm a has raid® e 
patient study of his subject and baa drawn upon all arailsble material bearing npoD it. Be commands 
tbe vigorous style of a traioed journalist.” 

The “Hindu” writes • — “The author bag done a metal service to student* of tbo subject la 
summarising in a eystematic manner the history of this country’* monetary policy from the earliest time* 
of British role.” r 

Ac. An. &e. Ac. Ac. 

PrlcB E-s. 2 only. - 
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THE SIMPLIFIED SPELING 
SOSIETI 

Th« ^Seemaisiolojical’ Argyumeni agenat 
Spiling Reform 
Bi Mask Hunts b, M A 

Onorail Bccretsil ov the S Indian Braanch 07 lha 8 6 8 
TT haz been nrjd bi literati pursonz, hard 
A poot to it to fiend baisis in reezon for a 
pyurli Bentunental preferenB, that etimolojical 
Bpelingz ar ov sorvis, not tneerlt becaoz that 
teech (bo it iz vainli contended) the his tori ov 
wards, bat becanz bi bo doing, that help ns 
to ynez wurdz coreotli, that iz, with dyn 
regard In fhair trn and ordinal meaning 
Soch spelmgz, it iz argynd, tend tn saiv the 
langwij from being contammaited bi solesizimz 
and the vnlgantiz ov slipshod lgnorans. 

It doz not, ov cors, ooor tn theez critics 
that, if thai ar tn be consistent, thai anlso 
ant tn becnm spelmg reformerz, ov a sort, 
and advocait cbainjez which shood enaibl onr 
Bpelmg tn discharj this supoezd fnncshon 
mor 8ati3fnctorih and efishenth than it doz at 
prezent If thair argy ament hnz eni vahditi 
thai ant to recwier the spelmg ov anl English 
wnrdz, or at leest ov anrten spesified classes 
ov them, to he tatcen mor or les directli oot 
ov Greet, Latin, French and Anglo-Saxon 
dicahonariz 


Thair iz, ov core, a histon — or pre-hiaton 
— ov the Bonnd and meeningz ov wnrdz 
lung far behieDd the dicshonan spelmg 
Eeven aafter the pre historic prenod, thair ar 
mem staijez m the histon ov wnrdz, in form, 
soond and meenmg, and thair seemz no 
reezon whi eni particyolar staij, other than 
the laast, shood be singld ont az speshal 1 
syntabl for spelmg porpozez in pref ereng tn 
the ntherz Bat ov soch elementan consi* 
deraiahonz we can scairsli ecspeot the etimo. 
loj cal Bpeler to taic aconnt We maf, hon* 
ever, inviet him to test hiz argyoment 
in the liet ov Bctyoal fact , to egzamm boa 
far chamjez 10 meenmg hav been or can be 
chect and controeld hi crested or arcafo 
orthografi , and, on the ntber hand, hon far 
fooetio cbainjez m spelmg hav been responsibl 
for chamjez in meenmg, and whether cbainjez 
so efected hav been disadvantaijos or the 
revnrs * We shood then be 10 a poziahon tn 
prepair snm sort ov balacs sheet — profit bi 
et molojical spelmg, so much los and wais- 
tej, so much We, fonetic spell g reformerz, 


• Ov cor* the Engl sh l»Dgw j is graitll mi rich t 
bl tbe pozcsbon ov wards hiatonceli ov ledentical 
orijin bnt at la iter ataije* difereoablalted in pro- 
nnnsiaisbcn and meaning r j, Hat* and btat/eem. 
faihan and focikon datnh and dignxli, ele , etc It 
is important that Bpelmg ahood betp to obanrv 
Ibces di tmcsbori and not in the glyapld etimo- 
loj cal wal trie to obliterait them 
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noa preti wel the atait ov the aoonnt on the 
debit sied ; and nnles the asetg ar vert much 
mor considerabl than haz bo far been 
demonstrated, we ar prepaird ta sai that the 
oondiehon ov the etimolojical form iz won 
ov compleet and iretreevabl bancrnptai. A 
fyn asets hav been paraided bi wai ov 
aaampl the Greek-Latin wnrdz spelt with ‘ ph ’ 

( , and the French loen-word ‘lientenant.’ 

If thereat hav no grater vatya it mai confi- 
dentli be aserted that the heel stoc iz hardli 
worth scraping. 

Lot ns consider the epeliag 'lientenant,' 
and the ph-wnrdz. The Oxford dicahonari 
wil tel ns that, for sum aentyariz aafter the 
introdneahon ov 'liftenant' into English, 
/•spelingz wer az comon az the etimolojical 
varieti, and thair iz nothing tn shoe that 
enibodi woz eni the wurs. Etiraoloji fienali 
prevaild. Bat what haz been the gain ? 
If we hapen tu hav no French, the apeling 
iz meerli a puzl ta as. If we noe a litl 
French and a litl Latin we can, no dont, 
split np the word into its component etimo- 
lojioal parts, and then formyulait tbe 
eowaishon 'lien tenant = locum tenentem = 
plais hoelder.’ Buthou dnz this help os ta a 
coreotyoesov * liftenant’ in modern English ? 
A liftenant iz not a 'locnm tenens’ and n 
locnm tenens iz not a plais hoelder. 

And bo with the ph-wnrdz. If we hav no 
Greek ‘ ph ’ profits ns nothing. If we noe a 
litl, we can perhaps poBtynlait ' philos — fond, 
laving, anlhrgpos — man, logos = word,’ and 
then infur, 'philanthropist' = won fond ov 
men,' philologist’ = wnn fond ov wnrdz. But 
this sort ov nolej iz bi itself perfectli ynesles. 
Tbe iodispeosabl thing iz that we shood noe 
the speshal meening which the wnrdz in cors 


ov tiom hav non cam ta aewier. Sach nolej 
iz tn he had without the help ov etimolojt, 
whiel tboez caipabl ov apliing etimoloj’i hav 
no sort or ynes for etimolojical speliog. A 
meer nolej ov the ‘ derivaishon ’ iz jast az 
tiecli tn misleed sz it iz tn help. Thair ar anl 
sorts ov Maverz ov men,’ from the public 
benefactor tu the ordinari flart; men bar 
lavd wardzia vairins waiz; Jacob Grimm m 
wnn wai, Sur Jabesh Windbag in annther. 
Tbe Germanz spel the ward ‘philology’ 
neerli az we da, but thai du not meen owiet 
the saim thing ; onr sens is mnch mor re- 
stricted. The Italians, hn miet natyurali 
prefur the Latin apeling, hav discorded it. 
Thai riet ‘ Glantropo,' ' filologo,’ speling, liec 
sensibl peepl, egzactli az tbai pronouns, ft 
iz not in evidens that thai hav been poot to 
eniciend ov trobt in conseewens. 

THE REPORT OP THE DACCA 
UNIVERSITY COMMITTEE. 

13t an Educationist. 

I. 

flMlE Erst Teaching Uuiversity in India i* 
at last within hailing distance. At Dacca 
will be started a gronp of 10 colleges and 
collegiate institutions with arrangements lot 
boarding and housing the pupils. So fa* 
the Bcheme sounds well. Dot when wfl 
examine its details, many undesirable features 
rise to rob us of the satisfaction that the 
first Teaching University talked of so long, 
is bound to give ns. The final propoB&Is 
embody a series of compromises between 
opposing interests and are not merely a n 
honest attempt to pat educational principle® 
in practice. Tbe Muhammadans would have 
bo modern learning unless accompanied by 
boluses of meditoval moqlvi-dom, preservative 
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of faith id old-world fictions , and the Depart 
mont of Islamic studies will be opened to 
prevent modernism from liberalizing young 
Mussulman minds It only remains for the 
Hindus to clamour for a Department of Vedic 
studies (as Sir Gorudas Banorji has already 
begun to do) and provision will certainly bo 
made for teaching the Brahmin pnpils the 
mysteries of the horse sacrifice, the Mahavrata 
ceremony (the Panndanka YAgam) and other 
holy rites, the Paranio geography and the 
sky lore according to the Burya Stddhdnla 
and Bnhat Jatalca Bat Hindu sentiment has 
been respected in a different way, by tbe 
provision for caste colleges , the ' Brahmin 
institution will bo tbe Jagannatb College 
whore low fees will be charged and the 
pupils will be mainly non resident ones, who 
will eat nndefiled food m their own sweet- 
emelhng homes The Kabatriya institution 
will be the Richman’a College, to be started 
because " the failure of colleges to attract 
students of the well to do classes is a very 
senons and far reaching defect of oar edu 
cation system " Thus the pnggery, so care 
folly imparted m tbe average rich man’s 
home, can be intensified in the University 
The Dacca and New colleges will be the 
places for the middle classes — the Vaisya 
of this new caste system Nothing can be 
more mischievous than this over separation 
of class from class, sect from sect, in the 
University No University life ib worth living 
in any country in the world, if the rich and 
the poor are not to mb shoulders, if different 
religions are to revolve in different orhs In 
India, under the present circumstances, this 
is a positive bane As it is, the rich mao is 
too full of Bnobbery, the Moulvio and the 
Brahmin too fnll of old world prejudice, and 
it is a mistaken democracy to provide for the 


perpetuation of hocus-pocus because an igno* 
rant demos demands it 

The Technical Side 

The technical side of the University is 
rather poorly conceived There will be 
no Agricultural College There will be no 
Law College but only a Law department 
to prepare for the Calcntta Law degrees, 
this is a pity, because all Law colleges in 
India are not wl at they ought to be, the 
teaching very little and the attention paid 
to such teaching, almost nxl, the ex- 
aminations test but the memory In fact 
all our Law colleges and examinations 
are attractions which keep down as far as 
possible the demoniac prepossession of our 
young men for the unproductive profession of 
the Law There is in them no study or investiga- 
tion of the Scionce of Law, of the only part 
of the study that will appeal to the reason j 
our Law colleges are not educational institu- 
tions but B L mills It is regrettable that 
the only opportunity for forming a school of 
Indian Law is not going to be utilized Nor 
will there be a Medical College, but 
the first year’s course of a medical college,— 
which generally consists of a preliminary 
course of Physics, Chemistry and Botany,— 
will be provided for m the colleges of the 
Dacca University This semi affiliation to the 
Calcutta University is another undesirable 
feature of tbe scheme If the Dacca Uni- 
versity cannot make provision for legal or 
medical studies, why not leave them severely 
alone * Half measures are bad anywhere j 
much more so in an institution, unique in 
India, a Teaching University 

The Domination op CitctmA Ideals. 

Throughout the scheme, the domination of 
the ideals of the Calcutta University w 
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'perceptible The Calcutta Matriculation 
certificate will be accepted ae the passport of 
admission to the Dacca University. This is 
the most unintelligible part of the programme. 
The Calcutta Matriculation is the most un- 
satisfactory test in India, because of the vast 
number of candidates that apply for the 
examinations and if any University can 
arrange for an ideal method of Matriculation, 
it is a localized University like the Dacca one 
and not one like the Calcutta or Madras> 
whose High schools and colleges are scattered 
over a vast province ; yet the Dacca Univer- 
sity proposes to hand over to Calcutta its 
rightB of matriculating its students. A similar 
domination of Calcutta is perceptible all along 
the part of the scheme dealing with the 
courses of studies and examinations. In only 
one important point will the Dacca Univer- 
sity studies differ from the Calcutta ones and 
that is, in the provision for Honours studies in 
one subject, as in Madras. Another little speci- 
ality of Dacca will be that students of Arabio 
will be taught to converse in that language. 
This is rather carious. The Arabic of books is 
the language of Muhammad crystallized. 
Modern Arabic, that which is spoken to-day 
is so widely separated from that of the Quran 
by twelve centuries of phonetic and semantic 
change that it is almost a new language; 
it is difficult to guess what earthly 
purpose is served in getting pnpils to converse 
in this antique Arabic ; why not train Hindu 
boys to oonverae in \ edio ? Or is this another 
sop to demos f We have dealt only with 
the defects of the scheme ; all the same, we 
welcome it, for it is the first attempt, though 
a halting one, to organize a Teaching Univer- 
sity in India. We hope, ere long, that every 
large city will have one for itself. 


VI- ON THE TEACHING OP 
MATHEMATICS IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS.* 

( Continued from page 19, Vol. XIX). 

DicitutiziTioN of English Monet. 

(Continued.) 

TiJ the last article I explained the process 
of decimalizing English money. The 
inverse process is also important. 

If the decimal be given to 3 places i to 
convert £315-078 to £, d. The greatest 
possible number of ‘fives’ in the number 
formed by the first two places gives the 
number of shillings ; the student at once gets 
£315, 13« ; then we have left -028. Since the 
number forming the 2nd and 8rd places^ is 
greater than 21, the given decimal fraction 
gives 27g. for trial and since the quantity 
neglected, is less than 4, the answer is 
£315, 13s. 6Jd. To convert £3 -490 to £, d. 
As before £3 45 gives £3, Os. Wo have 1-OtO 
left wbioh gives 4og. for trial but the quantity 
neglected, i.e., U is greater than half, there- 
fore the approximate answer should bo 
£3, 9s., llcf. 

If the decimal be given to 4 places or mors j 
to convert £345 6789. As before wo have 
£315, 13s., leaving £0289 Bnd 27g. will give 
£•0281 and the difference is greater than 
£-0005, 4 q-, so the answer must bo 

£315, 18s. Id. From tbia we see that if tb® 
4th place calculated falls short of or exceeds 
the 4th place given by 5 or a greater number, 
we should increase or decrease the answer by 
lg. Letns consider another example : £3 - 4903- 
First we have £3, 9#. and £ 0163 gives 45g. for 
trial and 45g. gives £ 046S7... which exceeds 
the quantity given, by £0005; hence th« 
answer is £3, 9s. lid. _ 

* Tb« right ef publishing these articles f* 
reserved. 
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From these we arrive at the following 
working rule — 

When the decimal is given to 3 place 0 
divide the number formed by the 1st two 
places by 5, the quotient gives tbo Dumber of 
shillings , then consider the number formed by 
the remainder in the 2nd place and^the 
number in the 3rd place as so many farthings 
and subtract l? for every 24 and one for 12 
and more of the remainder 
B G, £3 709, £3 V, 15s, 49, 49? —2 q 
■=4.7 q , £3, J5s lljd 

When the decimal is given to 4 places 
Write down £, s , consider the number formed 
with the remainder in the 2nd place and the 
number in the 3rd place ss so many fartl mgs 
subtract odo if the nnmber is 24 or greater 
than 24 and 2 if it i° 48 or over, then 
calculate the 4th digit according to the rnle. 
If this is lees or greater than the given 4th 
place by 5 or over, increase or decrease the 
nnmber of farthings by one 
E G , £7 8952 

£7, 17» ,45—1, 44, 44 { J 45j, 458 , calculat- 
ed result exceeds given quantity by £ 0006 
hence the answer is £7, 17s, 10|d 
This inverse process may be extended to 
find the nnmber of farthings hence the 
nnmber of pence in a given amount in £, e, d 
The £, s d can be decimalized , then we have 
to multiply the result by 1000 — 40 to get the 
nnmber of farthings, *e, we remove the 
decimal point 3 places to the right, and 
.snbJxnct from this 40 times the original num 
ber [Begin with the 3rd decimal place the 
multiplication by 4 and subtract from the Sod 
decimal place in the product by 1000, both 
multiplication and subtraction being done in 
one process] Thus we get the number of 
fartbiogs and the number of pence on division 


by 4 It is to be noted that it is necessary 
to carry the decimalization to 5 places 
E G , to reduce £3o, I7s Ud to farthings 
and hence to pence 
£35 17* lid 

I 85 

= £3o 895'63 4583 

34 46000 [34460?] 

8615 d 

Decimalization or Indian Monet 
Of course Indian money la not so easy 
to decimalize as English money The follow- 
ing process of decimalization I have been 
following in my classes and have found n 
generally successful First to decimalize 
annas 

2 a- - Re l2o j 10 as = Ra 6>5 

4 as — 2i 12 ns = 75 

6 as = 375 14 as = , 875. 

8 as = o I 

Now for 1 anna, 3 annas, etc We know 
that 1 anna “Re J — Re 0625 3 annas 
=-Re $x3 An easy way of making boys 
reduce this will be (3x$Re) = (3xl0as) 
*= (30 as ) which is otherwise obvionaly = 
(IJRe) = 187o Re 8x| mnst be also 
reduced by onr Indian boys to 1J4 J = 1 j 
and (Re 3x j) = Re *1875 b milarly 
5 as. = Ra (5xf) — Re. (3}) a* Ra 3125 

7 as - (70 as) = Its (Ij) = Re 437o 

9 as = Be (9x5) “ (5,1 = Re 5625 

II as = (110 as) -Re (6|) = H« 6375 

13 as = Re (13x|) = Re (8J) = Re 8125 
15 as = (150 as ) = Re (9|) = He 9375. 

The reductions give practice in both the 
methods The' annas* method finds favour 
with onr modern boya , it may be surprising 
to maoy teachers when I tell them that onr 
boys of the VI Form find it difficult to multi- 
ply the fraction J mentally by a number of 
2 digits such as 13, 15, etc The class ahoujd 
be well drilled in the conversion of annas 
into decimals of a rupee after the boya have 
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grasped the process of reduction. They 
eliantd become thoroughly familiar with the 
figures. The boys should know that with 
regard to eighths 25 follows l and 6, 75 
follows 3 nnd 8 and that with regard to 
sixteenths, 875 follows 1 and 0 ; 125, 3 and 
8 ; <325, 0 and 5 j 375, 4 and 9. At feast 
familiarity with theeigbths should be thorough 
with onr Indian boys dealing with Indian 
money. Such answers as '825, '675 shonld 
be considered absurd- 

Tben to decimalize ‘ pies.' Now if the 
number of pi*s is multiplied by 5 then each 
unit in this number is ,1a of a rupee aud beare 
the same ratio to it as a farthing does to a 
pound, and the role for the decimalization of 
English money applies, i.e., we muliiply the 
number of pies by 5, consider the product as 
so many farthings and express it as the 
decimal of a pound and the same decimal 
fraction expresses the given number of pies as 
the decimal of a rupee. 

0. G. to decimalize 7 pies. ' 

7x6, 35 ; Re. '0365*, He. 0301. 

To decimalize 9 J pies. 

04x5, «7f; He. -047j 

= Re. -0485 
9 

Be. -0494 

To decimalize Rs. 75, 13 as. 10} pies. 

R«. 75-8125 (-ISO as., *8} } 

•05t5 ('052| S ) 


difficult. The difficulty lies in taking away 
from the decimals the portion equal to the 
number of anna". The following hints may 
supply an easy way to find out the number of 
annas. If the 1st digit is, say 8, then '8125 
corresponding to 13 as. mast be subtracted. 
At the sight of 8, 125 must follow from 
familiarity with the figuree, and 13 will be 
suggested from the fact that 8x 16 = 128 and 
the next multiple of tO is ISO, hence 13. Next 
snppose the first digit is 6, the decimal to be 
subtracted is either *C25 or '6875 and the 
annas corresponding are 10 or 11 since 6x16 
=06, and the mnltiplea of 10 may be 100 or 
110. The remainder after subtraction is to 
be treated in the same way as the remainder, 
after finding thenumber of shillings, is treated 
in the case of English money, only we divide 
by 5 to find the number of pies. A few 
examples will make this clear. 

To reduce Rs. 37 '476 to He., as., ps. 

Re. 37*476 Rs. 37 *0385 considered 

■4375 7 as. as English money 

* 7 ps. giresS7o. and hence 

■0335 7 ps. 

Rs. 37, 7 as. 7 ps. 

To reduce Rs. 4'9236 to Rs, aH., pa, 

R*. 4* *9236 

14 as., '875 Since *9375 is greater. 

9 ps. 

*0486 considered as English 

Ka. 4, 14 as. 9 ps. money gives 47g. 

To find correct to a pie the dividend on 
Rs, 1567, 14 as. 6 ps. at 9 as. 4} ps, in the 
rupee. 

H«. 

Be. 1567, 14 as, 6 pa. =1567 875 + 

■03125 


Rs. 75-8671 


The inverse process of reducing a given 
decimal of a rupee to Re., as., ps.is somewhat 


1567 90626 
9 as. 41 ps.=» -6625 

•0225 
9375 
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The dividend required = Rs 156790625X 6859375 
= Ba 918 69502 
11m. 6875 

1 pie 00752 

Ba 818 U lug. I p 


1567 90625 ; 

°j 

5859375 

7839531?' 


12543249 


783953! 


Hllllj 


4703! 


J096i 


78 



A book seller sends for books worth 
£17, ISs 0d. lie is allowed a discount of 
83J %• T* 10 expenses amount to 10 °/ 0 of 
the gross cost price. What should he pay in 
Indian money for the books if 1 Lie = 1 s 4} J. ? 


£ 

Gross OP.“ £17 13*. 9i. = 17 6875 

Expenses «=• 10 % of the O. P. = 1*76875 
Commission allowed «= l4 10417* 


And 1*. 4?d. 


s= *05 
•017708 


23 56042 


•067708 

.% The net O P. in Indian money 
_ t, 13 56042 
~ K * -067708 

2002779 

677/?] 1356042 = Ri 200 2779 

188200 4 as *25 

62784 

5389 5 ps. 0279 

650 

=a Rs. 200, 4 as 5 ps. 


The inverse process may be extended to 
reduce a given amount in Ra, as, ps to pies 
We proceed as in the case of English money 
but divide by 5 to get the number of pieH 
Redoes Rs 4375, 13 as. 9 pa 
4375 8125 

4475859(373 
4200S25001 
8401651 
840165 pieg 


• Since commission allowed is sobtrseuve, we 
take the ‘ nought complement * of a third of 17 6875 


In the next article I shall deal with Deci- 
malization of English weights and Indian 
weights 

(To be continued ) 

S. Chinnasahi Aiyab, 


CAN TEACHERS GUARD YOUTHS 
AGAINST EVIL INFLUENCES? 

By Kbisbna Dayabnava. 

"Let no reckless language pass unchallenged 
Find out what your youths are thinking of, guard 
them against evil mflaeoces and lead them to tbiok 
right. Frarleejy and sternly condemn the written 
and thespoken word which may direct others into the 
path which leads to crime ’—II E Loan SmavniK, 
7(5 January 1913 

AABESE are the latest utterances ofH E 
A Lord Sydenham in which he has exhorted 
the public to guard their youths against 
“ evil influences ” And no one will deny that 
amongst the goardians of youths against 
" evil influences,” teachers aa a class occupy 
— or ought to occupy— a very prominent and 
respectable position It may not be, amiss 
therefore, to consider in what manner and 
to what extent teachers con guard youths 
against evil influences and ia what manner 
and to what extent they are actually allowed 
to do bo under the now existing disciplinary 
regulations and circulars 

The public (including teachers of coarse) 
are exhorted “fearlessly and sternly (to) 
condemn the written and the spoken word 
which may direct others (youth* under 
their charge especially) into the path which 
leads to crime ” And donblless, if teachers 
had no fear of losing their bread for following 
this advice in the class room, they wonld 
heartily endeavour to the best of their abilities 
to dispel evil ideas from the head of youths, 
whenever occasion arose, not only fa the 
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class-room bnt wherever they Bhould see theta 
reading or listening to the word which may 
direct them into the path which leads them to 
crime. Bat alas ! Disciplinary regulations 
and circularshave made them powerless to do 
their duty in this direction I They are not to 
attend political meetings j they are not to read 
newspapers which adversely criticise and 
misrepresent the general policy and parti- 
cular administrative measures of Govern- 
ment; above all they are not to apeak on 
political questions or discuss with boya or 
inform them about current political affairs, 
in the class-room or out of it. In a word, 
they are expected to be quite innocent end 
ignorant of the very words— epolcen bo d 
written — which may direct youths into the 
path which leads to crime. How then are 
they to guard them against evil influences, 
and whirs, ir mot in the clsbs-boou, are they 
to lead them to think right ? If they themselves 
do not know what evil ideas, what evil 
influences, boys have in their miods, how are 
they to combat the situation ? For, be it 
remembered, that teachers, whether in 
Government sohools or recognised schools 
under private management, are ignorant, 
nay, they are ordered to keep themselves 
ignorant, about what is written by the 
press or spoken in the public on political 
affairs, whereas youths, whom they are ex- 
pected to lead to think right, are not infre- 
quently reading or listening to misrepresenta- 
tions of Government policy and measures, 
in their homes, in public places, in tho 
Streets, and elsewhere. They are not to Rttend 
political meetings ; how are they to know if 
any of their boya attend them 7 Tbns it 
happens that although they have the ardent 
desire to gnard youths against evil influences, 
the very disciplinary restrictions wbioh Gov- 
. eminent have thought it wise to impose on 
them, prevent them from following the advice 


embodied in Lord Sydenham’s latest ex- 
hortation quoted above. Do Government 
think that teachers, who have received higbef 
education and have chosen to epend their life 
in an'ill-paid profession, in preference to 
better-paying professions, are so had, so 
disloyal, and intellectually and morally so 
obtuse that they will easily fall victims 
to the false logic of the anti-Government 
papers or to the specious arguments of an 
insinuating aod intriguing speaker in a 
political meeting! If not, would itnotbsa 
wiser policy to take them into confidence,- to 
look upon them as loyal gnardians of youths 
against evil influences and to give them ths 
liberty of reading papers and listening to 
speeches which spread discontent and dis- 
affection, in order that they might be better 
informed as to the nature of the evil in- 
fluences from which they may, from time to 
time, guard their boys, and lead them to think 
right T To expect teachers to follow the 
advice given above without giving them such 
liberty, is to expect physicians to deal with 
patients abont the natnre of whose ailments 
these physicians are strictly ordered to keep 
themselves quite ignorant. 

It often happens that a boy, who has read 
or heard something written or said against 
the actions of Government, asks the teacher 
a question which often puzzles him, (for the 
boy himself is too yonng to think of asking 
snch a question) ; and very often the teacher is 
full of indignation against the writer or 
speaker of the words which have prompted the 
boy to ask the question ; always, the teacher 
feels on each occasions an irrepressible desire 
to dwell on the question and to set the boy 
right. Bnt it is a sin to talk on political matters ! 
So the poor teacher, chafing under restric- 
tions which defeat their own end, has (!)tO 
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order the boy to sit down, remain quiet, and 
never to ask sncb questions ; (2J or to tell 
him that the writer or speaker who prompted 
him to ask the question was weak in the 
upper-etory and henoe unreliable j (8) or to 
ignore him altogether and proceed with the 
lesson, or (4) to BBy that boys ought not 
to bother themselves with such questions 
In the first case the boy looks upon the 
teacher as a "tyrant and no gentleman , " 
surely it is not desirable that boys should have 
snch an impression about their master. In 
the second case, the boy will be far from 
being convinced that his master’s opinion is 
correct In the third case, the boy will leave 
the class under the impression that his master 
is perhaps of the same opinion as the writer 
or speaker who prompted him to ask him the 
question, for alienee shown consent, and the 
boy knows that his master is forbidden to 
talk on political matters In the last case 
also, the boy will have a similar impression 
Enough has been said to indicate how 
unsatisfactory is the situation into which 
teachers, the guardians of youths (for six 
hours at least out of every twenty four), have 
been left by some of the disciplinary orders of 
Government. Get us now briefly indicate 
how this situation requires to be altered 
The knowledge that many teachers possess 
about the administrative machinery and the 
political problems of the conntry, is often not 
commensurate with tbe knowledge of those 
who vehemently attack Government's policy 
and measures every now and then If they 
had that knowledge, they might perhaps be 
h/stow sJsJa to answer anv natations based on 
adverse criticism 

(i) The Government should, therefore, 
supply to Bchocl-libranes, such official papers, 
blue-books, reports and other publications as 
are supplied to newspaper editors There 
should also be a selection of books bearing 
XIX 


on the administration of India under the 
pre-British and British periods and also 
books showing how India has steadily pros* 
perod under the fostering care of England, 
(n) Teachers should not be disallowed from 
aftondiDg political meetings, iq order that thsy 
may have sn idea of the views expressed in such 
meetings— views which no Government mesa# 
nres can prevent from being discussed in tbe 
homes, in street?, end in other public places, 
and which are sure to reaoh the ear of boys 
m some place or other. 

(in) They Bhould have the liberty of das 
cussing in the class room, any current political 
question or qaeations about which wrong and 
pernicious views are likely to be expressed in 
the press or from the platform 

In a word, teachers should he taken into 
confidence as loyal supporters and faithful 
adherents of tbe British supremacy in India, 
and be treated as sncb, instead of bemg 
looked npon with great suspicion, as they 
appear to be, judging from the nature of the 
restrictions imposed on them Of course, let 
the Government admit into its service only 
each men as can be trusted , let it also 
require the managers of recognised private 
schools to appoint none bnt trustworthy 
persons on their staff, bat once trusted, 
let teachers have that liberty which alone can 
enable them to guard youths against evil 
influences, as long as there is no reason to 
Buspect that they are misusing or abusing 
tbe liberty granted to them 
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Measurements— Length, 


). Meaning of a onit, Bri ish and metric unite, 
multiples and fob-multiples, use of the foot snd 
metrics rules, calculation of mean values, pee of 
di riders, for measuring for scale, caonot be directly 

2. L"0gth of cnrTfg, measured with a flexible 
material, as a piers of string and with dividers, by 
means of a due having a mark scratched ou the rim 

3 Diameters of spheres and cylinders, hollow 
acd aolid with calipers, with metre rule and blocks 
of wood. Internal diameter with a wedge of curve 
paper. 

4 Relation between the circumference and 
diameter of a circle, the nnmber of times the 
diameter is contained in the circumference, calcu- 
lation of either in given csscb. 


(1) Sinclair: FireiTear's 
Course in Practical 
Physics. 

(2) Introduction to 
Physics and Chemistry * 
Parkin and Lean. 

(31 Elementary Practi- 
cal Physics i Wat9on, _ 

(+) Gregory and Iladley. 

(5) A class text-bock of 
Pbysirs 

(6) First Year’s Course 
in Practical Physics, by 
Jackson. 


.Instruments used in exact measurements : ver- 
nier, construction and ita nee, alide caliper; exam- 
{nation end its nee; screw gauge; description of 
the parts ; use for finding the thickness of wires, I 
rods snd sheets of metals; measurement involved in 
two dimensions; amts ia area ; area of triangle*, 
parallelograms and circles— nse of formnU and veri- 
fication on carve paper; of irregnltr figures by 
tnaugolation and verification with squared paper; 
determination of areas by weighing. 

1. Measurement involving three dimensions 
nni’s of volume; examination of some reggl» r 
solid* sod Calculating their volaroe, ».« . cube, prijm. 
box, cylinder and cone; application of formula end 
verification by displacement. 

Comparing fl) the volume of a cube and a cone 
having the same height; (2) the volaine of a prism 
end a pyramid ; graph connecting British and 
metric unit* of length, area and volume. 

2 Capacity of a hollow vessel : nnits of capacity 
measuring jars "nod flasks; Pipettes, burettes, 
their nse». sdventage of using narrow-necked 
vessels foe measuring capacity ; precautions to be 
taken in reading them 


Measurement of mass. 
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I and weight simply explained > use of spring balance 
for comparing weights (indirectly ma«s) 

1 Of liquids 

I To find the weight of 100 CC of water at a temp of 
the room, to find the weight of 100 cc of brine, 
copper sulphate solution, etc Equal volumes of 
different liquids contain different masses Equal 
I masses of different liquids occupy different rolomes 
. Idea of density developed relative density , absolute 
S density Difference between absolLic and relative 
i density Sp gr of liquids from volume and mass 
I Specific gravity bottle and description its use, pre 
'cautions to be taken in its nse Influence of tern 
peratnre on relative density 

U Of solids 

From mass and volume of soluble nnd insoluble 
powders 

l The idea ol pressure— the preesote of a 1 qmd fl) Gregory A Sia- 
and the containing vessel the weights of liquids mons Practical Phvsics 
compared , the definition of prcasnre of a liquid at Vol I 1 

a point Iocreaseof pressure with the height of a .. 
liquid Practical application of the principle m Ji' ™ roRO j? * "*dley . 
tank bands. CI »« Test book of 

Physics • 

2 Pressure in tbe interior of a liquid— shown 
with an open cylinder, qua and a string, upward 
tbrnsf, downward and aidewards, a simple mano- 
meter for measuring roughly tbe internal pressure 
of a liquid shown with a U tube of different arms 
(the bend beiog filled wuh mercury) Pressure in 
several directions at the same depth (shown with a 
V shaped tuba), conclusion, all kinds of pressures 
increase with depth , graph connecting pressare and 
depth 

3 Resultant thrust on immersed bodies— the 
whole tbrnst (total pressure) on a body — the 
tendency of several forces composing it-— the result 
ant pressure in the upward direction 
4. Effect of the resultant upward thrust —body 
weighs (appears! lees In tbe liquid than in sir The 
Priociplr of Archimedes deduced Riper!* to 
prove tho above (socket and cylinder expt ) Appb 
cation of the prmciple for finding the sp gr. of 
sofids and liquids 

5 Flotation — when the upward tbrnst is greater 
than the weight of the body placed in the liquid the 
body floats The principle of fl tation to , weight 
of the floating body = weightof the displaced liqu A 
Experimental verification of tha principle , Laws of 
flotation , use of the principle of flotation to find tho 
sp gravity of floating bodies (for example a wooden 
cylinder) 

6 Hydrometers — simple ones , construction and 
nse J Nicholson s Hydrometer, description , now 
nsed tor finding the sp. gr. of aotids and liquids 
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Hum. 


Headings. 


P abject in detail. 


Bocks of rtferrnce, 
apparatus, ale. 


1. Their characteristics; prenure of a gaaj ■ 
U-ttibe with cuercnry to Bnure pressure. Liquid* 
in * U lobe; calculation of denaillet cf liquids that 
[do not mix «<(b * IT tuba (balancing colaron*); of 
t liquid* tbit mix with, litre'* apparatus. 


Meainrement 
end Pendulum. 


I £. The pre*iore of tbo atmosphere; to sho"lhat 
'»jr rxrrl* pnnin— lo make * barometer-record 
of dtiljr observation* : variations of atmospheric 
pressure; variations with tltilad* ; variation every 
day, graphical representation of v aria lion t its 
presanre Tbe standard pressure, 

3. Density of tbe air near tbe earlb varle* from 
time to time, tn wind* caused ; calculation of 
pressure of »lr on I * q. cm. in pram*. 


i ncrekie "hen gtars kre compressed. They 
when gases expend Boyle'* lew. Experimental 
verification for pressure! (1) above one atmosphere, 
(2) lea* (ban ooe atmoephere. Graphical represen- 
tation of Itojle'e U". 


fire — 

•yriuge. 

llode* of meaioriog time (land glass, inn-dial); 1 
unit of time ; tbe aidereat day ; tbe *ol*r day ; tbe ! 
pendolnmi properties of the *imple bendotnra ' 
(1) time of vibration constant; (2) time icdependent 
of tbe amplitude; (3) time independent of the mat* 
Of the bob ; (4j time directly proportion*! to tbe 
square root of, the length of tbe pendolom ; (5) time, 
valne cf gravity. Experiment*! verification ol 
each relation. The second* pendolom. Oatling tbe I 
length of the aecond* pendulum bi calculation and 
verification of the aarae by expt. Graph represent. \ 
ing tbe relation between tbe length and Lime of 
vibration of a simple pendulum. 


{To be eonfinued). 


B. NiSATiNastriXI. 
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THE STUDY OP FOSSILS 
*OEMOYE the incrustations of the earth and 
you can see a valuable treasure hidden 
underneath it in the form of a boot, the 
leaves of which are represented by the dif 
ferent strata and the bold characters therein 
— the keep Bake of the peat history of the 
world — are the well known relics of animals 
and plants, the owners of which once 
flourished on the face of the earth and most 
of them are at present snatched away from 
us by the hand of time Mother nature, not 
being cnmindfnl of this catastrophe, has with 
her slow and steady conrse preserved those 
organisms carefully and those sheets will be 
nnfnrled only to those who hare whetted 
their desire for a keen and genome interest 
in attaining true knowledge 

The remains of animals and plants either in 
the form of actual organisms or as casts and 
moulds, ench as Bhells and impressions left 
behind aa foot prints, barrows of worms, 
insects, etc , are known as fossils The term 
comprises any traco of form or structure of 
organisms, sometimes with all the delicacy of 
form entombed in different layers of the 
stratified rocks 

The solid crnst of the earth, having been 
formed at successive periods by tbe depost 
tion of rocks, can be divided into igneous and 
sedimentary rocks Igneous rocks are pro- 
duced by the internal heat of the earth and 
are mostly unstratified, as in granite and 
basalt Organ 10 remains are not met with 
in these rocks Sedimentary rocks, other- 
wise known as stratified or aquatio rocks, are 
formed by the debris of the previously 
existing rocks, earned by streams and rivers 
and deposited m lakes and seas The chalk 
Cliffs of England and the Ladappa slabs of the 


Madras Presidency are examples to these 
They really represent the catacombs of 
animals aad plants which formerly existed on 
the surface of the earth These rocks can be 
divided into d ffereut groups or epochs, each 
group having fossils peculiar to itself Geolo- 
gists have divided these rocks into three 
groups, each group representing a period of 
unknown duratioo These groups are again 
aab-divided into systems of lesser periods of 
time Most of them contain the lossih of 
some Bpecies, which no longer exist , but they 
belong to the primary snb divisions of animals 
and vegetables which are known to us 

When a species has once become extinct, it 
never re appears. The recent strata contain 
the skeletons of animals, which do not differ 
greatly from the existing ones The lowest 
stratified rocks are the oldest formations 
The older the formations, the greater will bo 
the differences between the fossils they con- 
tain and the living animals and plants They 
contain fossils which are so different in 
character that we cannot readily say to which 
of the existiog orders they really belong 
Such creatures as aqnatic reptiles as great 
as whales, birds with teeth, some molluscs, 
cmstaceans and pieces, exhibit such great 
differences that we cannot without difficulty 
classify them 8nch evidences tend to show 
that there is a direct continuity of succession 
of the forms of life in time It is also possible 
in certaio cases to trace the history of living 
forma to tbe extinct ones 
The chance of preservation of all animals 
and plants is not the same The marine 
creatures take a load in this They are in a 
more favoured position and are likely to bo 
preserved m numbers, for the fine particles 
of sand, mod and other sediments are ins- 
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j u ^Rter and the organisms that 
to die and drop to the bottom are 
' j e l y preserved among these deposits. In 
noli ease* the hard parts either in the form 
0 { endo-skeletons or exo.akeletona stand a 
fetter chanco o! preservation than the eoft 
parts. The chitinons coverings of crabs, 
prnwns, the skeletons of corals, the shells of 
molluscs, the scales of fishes, calcareous plates 
of cuttle-fishes, and the bones and teeth of 
animals are generally met with in the sedi- 
mentary strata mth little or no change. In 
order that animals and plants might be 
preserved, they mast possess a skeleton of 
some kind or other, inasmuch as the eoft 
parts will soon bo decomposed and may not 
leave any trace of their existence. We cannot 
expect a jelly-fish to be preserved as such, 
unless it be its fossil in the form of an im- 
print. The second requisite -is that the 
organisms mast be covered ap with some 
deposit. AH marine cre&tnres do not stand 
the same chance of preservation. Sometimes 
it so happens that the whole organism de- 
composes for want of sediments in the water. 
A large portion of the vast expanse is devoid 
of the sediments. The immense area of 
the ocean shows a bright bine tint and 
this beepeaks its purity. If an organism 
Is left on the surface of the earth, expos- 
ing to the air, the action of the sun, wind 
and ra'm, we Bee practically that oxidation 
sets in and the whole thing is crumbled 
down to powder. Even the remains of 
animals which Bre inbedded either in sand 
or gravel will be dissolved by the percolation 
of water daring the upheaval of certain 
regions of the earth. In the tertiary deposits 
hones, shells and hard parts of crnstacea and 
other creatures are found in their natural 
State without undergoing any modification. 


The hardening of soft moist clay into freestones 
and the like agencies has beqneathed to ns 
the foot-prints of animals and has thrown 
light on the external conditions of those past 
days. The impressions left behind by tortoises' 
feet and the foot-steps of lizards, nay, the 
impressions made by some shower, have been 
miraculously preserved to us by ages, . 

Fossilization depends greatly upon the 
composition of the organism and the material 
in which it is embedded. There are different 
types of fossils and the leading ones shall be 
cited below 

(a) The organism is preserved as a whole. 
In this the skeleton as well as the delicate 
parts suffer very little change. It mnsi be 
understood that if an atninal is kept free 
from the action of the air by a thick packing 
of ice and other impermeable substances, the 
animal will not undergo pntrifaction and 
for 8gea it can be kept unchanged. For this 
knowledge we are to a great extent indebted 
to Peter Simon Pallas, who in his journey 
through Siberia in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century found out the entire 
specimens of extinct animals, such as the 
woolly rhinoceroses and mammoth. Even 
poets have been struck with these wonders of 
Nature Bnd we have seen Lord Tennyson 
harping on these themes : 

“ Or like bd old-world mammoth bulk'd in ice 
Not to be molten out." 

Flies buried in certain resinons prodncta of 
vegetables, known as amber, have also been 
found, 

(1) The skeletons of certain animals are ' 
preserved almost unchanged. This form of 
the fossil has its skeleton in its original form* ' 
Sometimes they lose their organic matter and 
are replaced by lime, making them littlo' 
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heavier The fossils in the recent formations 
and the skeletons of the extinct annuals differ 
in having the latter, lighter and more 
porons 

(e) The original substance becomes carbon 
ised The cbitinons coverings of some annuals 
ns well aa plants having been decomposed 
their oxygen and nitrogen are liberated and 
thus the percentage of carbon is increased 
Similar action takes place in the conversion 
of ancient trees and plants into coal 

(d) A cast and a mould may be fonnd 
In this type only the external form is 
preserved, the internal structures and the 
original substances are entirely removed 
Monlds are marks or impress ons left be 
hind by animals or plants, whereas the 
cast of an animal is the representation of the 
animal in stone9 or muds These kinds of 
fossils are by far abundant in the poroos 
strata When the organism, say, a molluso 
is snrronnded by a mineral deposit, it takes a 
mould of the shell, and the interior organism 
decays and the Bpace is filled np by the same 
mineral material Water containing carbon 
diox de percolates throngh and the shell is 
dissolved and carried ont as bicarbonate of 
lime, so that a mould of the external and 
internal forms of the shell is tormed Some- 
times it so happens that aa the shell is dis 
solved and carried away by the percolation 
of water some other mineral substances get 
in and occupy their place In such cares a 
Cast of the shell is formed It may also 
happen that in some instances both a cast and 
a mould aro produced Beautiful instances 
of this kind of fossilization are seen m the 
tnolloican fossils of the secondary rocks of 
Portland The imprints, the foot prints of 
ftmmals and the impressions left behind by 
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some soft bodied animals as jelly fishes can 
be incinded nnder the type of monlds 
(e) Fo«silization is also effected by some 
molecular displacement, when ti is known aa 
petrifaction Specimens of this sort are met 
with only very rarely The petrified fossils 
show all the delicacy of their structure In 
these fossils the animals and plants have 
their organic matter replaced molecule by 
molecule by mineral substances The process 
goes on so Blowly and wonderfully that even 
the minute parts are nicely preserved and 
no change occurs to the structure of the 
organism Petrifaction occurs either by sili- 
c fication (by the agency of silica) or by 
calcification (by the agency of carbonate of 
lime) Sven the cells and vessels of certam 
wood have been fossilized in a similar way 
In order that we may have a clear idea of 
the particular system or systems of rocks in 
which these fossils can be met with, the study 
of the distribution of animals and plants is 
qmte inseparable from the study of fossils 
The fanna of a country is to a large extent 
independent of the climate and we also see 
that the animals of adjacent countries vary 
to a considerable degree It is more advis 
able to stody the distribution of the present 
fanna of the world from a zoo geographical 
point than from a mere geographical point 
of view 

To atndy the distribution of the past fanna 
and flora of the world, we shall transport 
ourselves to the lowest layer of the stratified 
rocks and examine the records left to ns by 
ages and ascend stratum after stratum, mr 
vejmg the traces of the animals and plants, 
which peopled the earth's surface at snch 
remote period? In the lowest rocks where 
we find the traces of the habitation of animat?, 
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we meet with the remains of numerous in* 
vertebrates. Later on we disoover fishes 
and amphibia and these are followed by 
reptiles, which precede the creation of birds 
nnd mammals. 

The [ossiliferoaa rocks cun be divided into 
three great distinct geological epochs. 

The primary epoch, the oldest formation, 
contaias undoabted remains of land-plants. 
"We find there the traces of dense forests, the 
stems of some trees towering a height of 
80 to 100 feet. In this epoch the vegetables 
predominate and it is here that we have the 
first remains of land-plants. The coontless 
tons of coal, that are being excavated from 
under the earth is supposed to be tbe remains 
of those antiqne forests. A considerable 
number of millipedes and scorpions of various 
sizes have been preserved in these rocks. 
Besides these, land-snails, insects of different 
types, size and coloare, corals, sea-lilies, 
molluscs and lamp-shells are present. The 
earliest organisms possessing notochord occur 
in the middle of this epoch and none of these 
baB been found to possess a lower jaw or 
true paired limbs. The remains of typical 
fishes, their oldest known teeth, spines, eto., 
also appear here, bnt later on they become 
abundant. 

In the secondary epoch the scene rapidly 
changes, tha thick and promiscuous growth 
of plants vanishes and the 'leviathans’ 
appear.. Probably this Bge has snpplied 
mythology with the description of wild 
monsters and animals, whose habitats we had 
not even dreamt of. The poet himself ia 
astonished to find, 

" Dragons of the prime. 

That tare each other in their slims.” 

The lowest strata in this period show the 


presence of a few reptiles, bnt they dominate 
later on. This Bge has deservedly • been 
called the reptilian age. " The reptiles 
astonish ns by their number, tbeir gigantic 
size and tbeir unwonted form ; antique and 
incomprehensible inhabitants of the globs 
reproduced in all their parts to oar wondering 
eyes by the genins of a Cnvier and an Owen.’ 1 

The epoch denotes the existence of a throng 
of frightful lizards. In 1821 Charles Koneg, 
the first keeper of the minerological collec- 
tion in the British Jlosenm, described Teh- 
thyossnrns as a veritable fisb-lizard. This 
reptile is supposed to have been the terror 
of the seas. These animals sometimes attain- 
ed a length of about thirty-three feet. 
Their organisation is one of the most 
complex of all organisms. Tbeir yertebr® 
resemble those of a fish, while their fins are 
like those of a dolphin. Their jsws are 
armed with strong teeth, which resemble 
tbose of a crocodile. They have a pair of 
eyes the mechanism of which ia quite un- 
precedented. The optio lobe roughly rep- 
resents the flower of a chrysanthemum and 
ia sometimes as large as a man’s hesd. With 
the help of this pair of magnificent eyes, the 
animal can find out its prey at the greatest 
as well as the shortest distances. The 
Structure of their intestinal tnbes has been 
like an Archimedean screw and they lived 
upon fisbes and occasionally their own species. 

The remains of such dreadful animals are 
abundant in this period. The presence of* 
monstrous newt, Labyriuthodon, a most 
extraordinary creature of the size of an ox 
with teeth " as the windings of a maze,” 13 
not the less dreadful. The Maaaaanrne, s° 
immense marine lizard, attaining a consider- 
able length of more than 75 feet has been 
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discovered by W. Daniel C'onybeara in 
1822! G, A. Mantell in 1848 announced 
the discovery of Ignanodoo, an herbivorous 
dinosaur. This animal aided by its power 
fol tail walked on its hind legs The 
total length of the animal is more than thirty 
feet long and the head ia about fourteen feet 
from the ground A gigantic American 
dinosaur has been described as the happy 
possessor of three powerful horns 

The impressions of three-toed feet have 
been discovered Some geologists consider 
that these indicate the primary existence of 
birds The oldest known birds belonging to 
the genu», archseopteryx, floonshed in this 
period. They first appeared in the npper 
strata of this system and retained conspica- 
ons characters even in the beginning of the 
tertiary epoob and at last disappeared. 

A few mammals bIso appeared for the first 
time They resembled the poached animals 
that are found at present in Australia, 

The vegetation of thia period closely 
resembles the present flora of Australia 
M. L. Fignier remarks that “ the state of 
vegetation in the cretaceons period might be 
looked upon as the vestibule of the vegeta 
tion of our day ” A good many dicota have 
also grown in the closing period of this 
epoch 

With the close of the epoch of the terrible 
creatures, we enter on a new era in which 
peaceful animals predominate The fecnn* 
dity of the distribution of viviparous animals 
of the tertiary epoch has given it the name of 
the epoch of mammals Monkeys, bat® 
genets and marmots have taken the place of 
the ferocious giants of the last epoch 
Whales, a mammal with naked akin appeared 
for the first time in the bob The gypsnm 

MX 


quarries of Pans ahonnd io the fossils of 
Palseothena and Anoplotheria, a kind of 
thick skinned animals The former resembled 
the tapirs and according to Cuvier, they lived 
id herds on the banka of rivers and lakes } 
and the latter could be compared to the otter, 
hut were little larger and they dived with 
ease and sought for the roots end swollen stems, 
which formed their food Anoplothenum 
discovered by Cuvier has also been proved to 
be intermediate between the pig family and 
the ruminants, which at the present day have 
distiuotdistingnisbing characteristics Palan- 
thermal connects together the apparently 
different animals as the horse, the tapir and 
the rhinoceros This species of animals was 
not happy enongh to survive the epoch 

This age reveals also to as the existence of 
Dinotbens, a terrestrial mammal, resembling 
oar elephant in shape, hot larger in size 

Mastodon, which has excited in ns so much 
interest and cariosity, was a worthy specimen 
restored to ns from " time’s tyraunio claim" 
It was known as " the elephant of Ohio/* for 
it had the resemblance of an elephant and 
was discovered id numbers on the banks of 
the river of Ohio They are found in Enrope 
and North America A perfect specimen in 
standing upright posture was obtained in the 
State Missouri in 1840, and this at present 
adorns the pafmontological section of the 
British Mn9enm They were fonnd imbedded 
in sandy deposits with their stomachs loaded 
with food jast then taken np and buried at 
the apots by some sudden floods and the 
deposition of alluvial mud It has been 
proved beyond a donbt that their food 
consisted of herbs and small branches of 
trees 

Owen remarks that the frightfol Siva- 
thorium-^tho came was derived from the 
It 
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God, Siva— foond in India is one of the 
most gigantic and extraordinary of the 
extinct raaes known to op.” This was only a 
stag, as huge as an elephant, endowed with 
fonr horns. 

Ancient molluscs have perished and new 
ones appeared instead. Only very few reptiles 
are met with in this region. 

The great similarity in the flora of this 
epoch to the present day is evidenced by the 
presence of oak*, elms and various other 
contemporary genera. " Looked at as even 
ia Europe,” says 81. A. Brongniarf, a learned 
botanist " this vegetation displays in parti- 
cular a great analogy with the present flora 
of the temperate regions of the northern 
hemisphere.” 

Prom the earliest times two theories had 
been in existence. Pew people rightly con- 
jectured that the fossils were part3 of some 
living organism. The mass of the people 
could not go along the same line. Fine 
skeletons of animals even with their thin 
bones, shells with their ancient colourings 
and other marks, birds with their beautiful 
feathers, insects imbedded in glues with 
their transparent wings, leaves with their 
network of veins, woods with all their delicate 
vessels conld not convince the people that 
they were the faithful records of the past 
fauna and flora of the world. They even 
believed that the=e fossils occurred as a resnlt 
of the 'plastic force’ within the earth and 
considered them as the * Sports of Nature.' 
Mediaeval people even went to the length of 
Baying that they were ‘ the freaks of Nature.* 
This idea, lutus naturx was held up to the 
sixteenth century. 

The crnst of the earth is Bnbjeet to many 
convulsions and the Plutonic force within 
disturbed its surface from time to time. 4» 


b result of this, the fossiliferoos rocks from 
the beds of the deep were brought up to the 
fop nod the portions fractured occopied the 
position of mountains. 

It required the genias of Bernard Pslissy, 
the real founder of geology, born of poor 
circumstances with an abundant endowment 
of superior intellectnal faculties, to dispel this 
BoperBti lions belief from the minds of ancient 
people. 

The skeletons of elephants and mastodons 
werB considered by the ancients as the faith- 
ful remains of the famous warriors of old. A 
large knee-cap of an elephant was imaginad 
by some to have belonged to Ajar. The 
remains of some mammals found in Sicily 
were worshipped by many people in the firm 
conviction that they belonged to Polyphemus, 
The conception of the existence of this valu- 
able treasure bidden underneath the’ earth 
was so meagre that many persons fabricated 
nniutelligent stories and mythologies accord- 
ing to tbeir tarn of mind. 

For the inception of the science, wo can go 
ns far as three centories and more before the 
Christian Era. Among the Greeks, Aristotle, 
Xenophon and Strabo knew the existence of 
fossils and they made a erode earmiso of the' r 
own. Id the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, the pioneers of science , tried to 
throw some light upon this, hut the heavy 
stumbling block of religion and tradition stood 
in their way. 

The Btndy of these * medals of Creations 
was again taken np in right earnest only 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. J,®* 
Lamark ( 1744 — 1829 ) was the foonder of 
Invertebrate palaeontology. The marvellous 
discoveries and the remarkable researches of 
Cuvier (1 769 — 1832 ), the founder of vertebral® 
paleontology canned n rapid progress in lh® 
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science Charles Darwin lubricated the wheels 
ol action by the expounding o! bis new 
theory. His theory on ‘descent’ stiraulat 
ed the people to search, to fortify and if 
necessary to verify this newly avowed thoory 
Scientists in all continents engaged themselves 
in finding ont some new specimens or other 
bo that they might grapple with Darwin’s 
theory of evolution In the first half of the 
nineteenth centnry the extinct reptiles of the 
world were brought to light They were so 
varied and different 10 structure that they 
required a great scientist to classify them 
Attempts by many did not prove fruitful until 
the great anatomist and the direct successor 
of Cuvier appeared on the stsge in the 
person of Sir Richard Owen (1804—1892) 
He re arranged and classified them on hta 
own model The master works of Leidly, 
another adherent of Cavier, stirred the 
scientific world from Amerca ** In discovery 
the theatre of interest shifted from continent 
to continent often in a sensational manner 
After a long period of gradual revelation of 
the ancient life of Europe, extending east 
ward to Greece, Eastern Asia, and to Aus 
trails, attention became centred on North 
America, especially on rocky mountain ex 
ploration New and nnheared of orders of 
amphibians, reptiles and mammals came to 
the surface of knowledge revolutionising 
thought, demonstrating the evolution theory 
and solving some of the most important 
problems of descent * 

The advancement of the science of animals 
was effected chiefly by the ardent endeavonr 
in the research of fossils Evolution from 
the lowest to the h ghest can be discerned if 
all the animals past and present have been 
placed before ns On account of various 
reasons the record -of the succession of life is 
Very imperfect The only resource on which 


wo can rely and which can supply ns with 
some mis«ing links is the fossils Henco wo 
find the extreme use of palaeontology 

South America and Northern Africa give 
ns the descent of elephants In India there 
were eleven species of elephaots, ont of which 
only one has survived to the present day 

The evolution of bird was causing great 
anxiety in the mind of some ecient sts The 
notewortl y discovery of birds of the genus 
arcbitopteryx in Europe and hesperorma in 
North America by Prof W A Marsh, has 
been a wonderful boon to the supporters of 
the theory lbe bird is of the size of a rook 
It bears a great resemblance to the reptiles 
and is the possessor of a number of teeth 
unusual in birds Its 1 zard like tail is also 
long and jointed, each joint possessing a pair 
of quill feather* The wings of this bird 
have not been specialized as birds This 
animal is supposed to be a connecting link 
between the birds and the reptiles An 
almost complete specimen of this aoimal was 
discovered m 1877 and it has been preserved 
in the Berlm Natural History Museum It 
has a skull containing teeth and exhibits 
three digits m jtbe fore limb all ending with 
clawa Tho British Museum also pos«esses 
a fairly good skeleton of this curions bird, 
but it is unfortunately wanting m the skull 

By thB help of the etndy of fossils we can 
trace the life history of animals and plants 
with certainty Tho modifications of a certain 
organ through different strata can be traced 
successfully We find a good illustration of 
this in the present horse The earliest horse 
had five toes and this was followed by fewer 
toes until it diminished to the present form 
with a Bingle toe, which we call the hoof. 
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Their grinders also exhibit similar striking 
features. 

Geological records reveal lo ns that the 
life*hietory of an individual is bnt a rapid 
and Bometimes incomplete repetition of the 
history of its race. Ontogeny (evolution of 
the individual) is a recapitulation, in mini* 
ntnre, of pbylogeny (evolution of the race). 
Evidence to this is well furnished by mor- 
phology and embryology. For example, a 
frog begins life as a single cell. This uni- 
cellolar oosperm undergoes a series ol modifi- 
cations, nntil at last it assomrs tbe form of a 
tadpole and enters tbe stage of a worm and 
thence a fish. This animal is afterwards 
tnetamorpbised into the more highly organized 
being, the frog. 

Fossils indicate the changes in the geo* 
graphy of the earth. The presence of terres- 
trial fossils in a strata, where marine organ- 
isms are found in abundance, leads us to infer 
that tbe land was not far oO. Probably tbe 
animal that was grazing was dead and among 
tbe havocs done by snddeo floods, plants 
most have been uprooted and these were 
carried by currents to tbe sea to be buried 
there. The stamps of trees in position show 
the presence of land. Innumerable pieces of 
stones of various sizes, whosS corners have 
been knocked off and are scattered over a 
particular region will certainly remind ns of 
the existence of & river at a remote period. 
Skeletons of littoral animals sometimes help ns 
to know the depth of the aea. 

( The climatio condition of the past ages can 
also be known from examining the remains of 
animals, and more especially of plants. The 
fossils of a tropical region very closely re- 
sembles the existing animals and vegetables. 
The same rule bolds good in & cold country. 
The true nature of (he climate of a region 


cannot be judged by tbe existence of tbe 
fossils of animals atone. Tbe mammoth, 
resembling an elephant, was found entombed 
in the deeper layors of Northern Siberia. 
From this we cannot infer that the place 
belonged to the tropical region. Analogies 
are often-limea dangerous. Mammoths were 
well adapted to lire in cold climates. The 
msin principle of tbe science of fossils is the 
study of adaptation. Tbe remains ol molluscs, 
characteristic of tropical and sab-tropical 
seas are even now found in London city 1 

The fossils serve a useful purpose as the 
indicator of geological chronology. E*eh 
system of rocks contains a psrticnlar species 
of animals and plants. It has been found 
that tbe latest formed strata have the organic 
remains, which closely resemble the existing 
organisms. The order of the succession of 
formations has been effected, not by a seddeo 
replacement of one set of animals and plants 
by another, bnt by a slow and gradual process 
by moans of which some of the older ones 
have perished and a few new ones have com® 
into existence. This definite succession is 
the same in all parts of the globe. Tbe 
fossililerons rocks of a certain epoch of 
Europe bears a close comparison to those in 
Asia, America and Africa. This is applicable 
not only to epochs, but to each succeeding 
series of rocks. Therefore this helps ns to 
Ex with accuracy the relative position of rocki 
in the geographical formation. Tt also enable; 
ns to understand that, although two strati 
show some slight variations in their forms 
tioaa, they can be grouped under the sa© 1 
name and age, if they have the same fossi 
remains. 

Tbe study of fossils - has already supplied 
ns with the knowledge -of the traces ol 
animals and plants, which are not fionrisbioj 
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on the surface of the globe at present 
They furnish oa with the missing links 
in the chain of progress Fossils of animals 
also help ns to discern whether they 
lived npon vegetables or other animals 
If the edge of the teeth are pointed and 
conical m shape, they are known as canine 
teeth and we meet with canine teeth generally 
in carnivora The stomach of the carnivorous 
animal is small In herbivorous animals we 
meet with comparatively large stomachs 
They also possess teeth, which are flat and 
rough outside A combination of these two 
qualities indicates that the animal is omm- 
vorouB 

It may also be mentioned that some fossils 
are supposed to possess medicinal properties, 
Fouchet mentions that " the bones of bears 
which were obtained from the caves of 
Franconia passed in Germany for a sovereign 
antidote and were sold in all apothecaries' 
Bhopa as the remains of fabulous nnicorn ” 

The fossils of creatures like ammonites are 
used in maDy parts of India, as an object of 
worship They are known by the name 
Sahgramam aod can be obtained from the 
river Gnntak, a tributary of the Ganges It 
has an oval Bhape and possesses a very small 
hole Ihe interior apace as well as this hole, 
which leads np to it, Bre the work of a tiny 
crealnre belonged to an extinct genns of 
molluscs The animal afterwards finds its 
way inside and nltihzes the new abode as its 
larking place 

The fact that certain kinds of earth are 
nsed as nutritive meal may seem astonndmg 
The Negroes living in the forests of Carolina 
and Florida, the Ottomacs on the month of 
the Orinoco, and a few people settling on the 
banks of the Amazon, do feed npon a kind 
p! play nt certain seasons of the year 


Moreover, it is well known that an edible 
clay is a marketable commodity m Bolivia 
These clays have been examined and fonnd 
to consist of innumerable fresh- water in- 
fusoria It is evident from this that the 
valne of these clays is dne to the presence of 
these microscopic shells It has also been 
fonnd that in times of dearth Laplanders 
substitute a kind of white mineral dost for 
cereal products in preparing bread Retains 
examined this meal nnder microscope and 
fonnd oat to the astonishment of many that 
it contained abont nineteen species of 
diatoms 

V Kbishna Meson 

THE TEACHER AS CRITIC AND 
CRITICISED.* 

Mr Ramanatba Iyer in opening bis lecture 
remarked that when he was asked by the Score 
tary of the Association to deliver an address he 
was wonderiDg what to speak abont when a young 
friend who had ventured upon some criticism, 
complained that criticism had its penalties That 
made bim tbink of critic sm general and of the 
relation of the teacher to criticism A great part 
of the work of a teacher was connected with cri 
tioiam Be had to criticise bis pupils work Be 
bad to asBign marks for tbe various studies, and 
day by day they had to make a record of the pro- 
gress made by a student in bis studies. There 
bad been felt a great deal of difficulty 10 assign, 
mg these marks and as to the exact estimate that 
could be formed as to the progress of the pupil*, 
and this difficulty was one which had been great 
fy disturbing teachers in Madras to connection 
with tbe School Final Scheme. A great deal of 
criticism had been levelled at the question as to 
whether the estimate of popils’ work bad really 

• Tbe substance of a leclura delivered by Prof K. 8 
Htmacalha Iyer, Hi, B L., LT ot Pscbalyopps a 
College, under tbe au.plccs of the Teacher* A.socUtiod, 
Tench era College Sa dapet, with the Hod ble 11 r P 8 
Sinswatnl Afjer, C 8 I., O.I E , f n tbe ebafr, 
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»dj real worth. It had been contended that it 
was merely an approximation that they arrived 
at. In some subjects it was easy to mark the 
pupils 1 work according to the lecturer, and he 
described how the marking system was carried 
oq in such • subjects as mathematics, and in 
such subjects where they had to jadge the work 
actually dene. It was difficult even there to esti- 
mate whether the matter taoght in each cases had 
been properly assimilated, or whether it had been 
merely mecbaDically memorised, tie soggested 
that in matters of composition and translation 
and kindred subjects, they conld arrive at a fair 
estimate of the work of the student by giving 
them test papers on subjects which bad not 
formed part of the immediate class work. If this 
were done to a few of the students in a claes at a 
time, tbs teacher or headmaster would be able to 
arrive at a correct estimate of the popila’ profi- 
ciency. Such a test would he ranch bettor than 
the matriculation test, the non-existence of which 
was lamented loudly. It was not possible for a 
pupil to aoswer such tost papers by mere mem- 
ory work and he thought that the teachera 
could be said to arrive at a fair estimate of the 
intellectual capacity of the pupils in this manner. 
They conld else judge of the kind of moral train- 
ing the pnpil had received because to be able 
to answer each questions properly (he student 
would have bad to avoid the temptations of 
idling and passing his lime in other than serious 
study. The question of bow the teacher was to 
gaoge the moral character of the pnpil was often 
a pnwle to most of them. It was difficult in the 
High School with its forty students in a class 
and it was still more difficult in a college where 
classes were very much larger, sometimes 
160 students being in one class. In the smeller 
classes the teacher had more opportunities of 
OtnAwk nWti Vts -pt qiia, Virtmjfti even Ynere it was 
a matter of considerable difficulty to come into 
contact with all students. Its bad beard com- 
plaints from headmasters that lha instructions 
Vf Inspectors were difficult to carry out and that 


these instructions tended towards a mere mecha- 
nical account of the work from day to day. If 
the residential system were extended to the high 
schools it would afford a better method of arriv- 
ing at a decision regarding the pupils’ moral 
qualities. At the present time there was very 
little opportunity of so doing. At the same titus 
a teacher did have opportunities of studying bis 
pupils and their characters, and that should bs 
of great aid to him should he feel tempted to 
enter the field of experimental psychology. 

Criticism or Edccatiosal Admikisibatiox. - 

He wonld now deal with another and a mors 
ambitions krod of criticism. That was the 
criticism of the Educational Administration- 
Thsy had to work under certain systems snd 
they knew where the defects were, and tbs mors 

adventorons of them might venture to state those 

defects. lie thought it should be a matter of 
doty with them to give fraok expression to their 
views. If the better informed with regard to 
these defects did not corns forward, then the wores 
informed would do so and the complaints would 
be discredited. If there were freer criticism and 
more criticism there wonld not be eo much sensi- 
tiveness among people who administer affairs. 
The reason there was Dot enough criticism and 
of well informed criticism was that the 
crilica were very ranch denounced. It was bad 
for the teachers not to jndge and say what they 
thought about ihe matter. It was* only by crit>* 
cism that the educational authorities them- 
selves wonld be able to progress In tbs 
proper manner. Therefore, he said, it was 
their duly as teachers to criticise in this manner. 
The lecturer next dealt with the necessity of 
strong and influential teachers’ associations aD 
over k*na rres’iheucy, so VnaT fn rong'n Vne 
lions, they wonld be able to criticise with greater 
weight. Teechera must keep themselves acquaint- 
ed with the movements in the larger world out- 
side the narrow limits of school life. They 
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should be acquainted with the progress made in 
other walks of life and anything that might help 
toward ednoational progress With regard to 
criticism of things outside educational matters 
the value attached to this was dependent upon 
the knowledge and competency of the critics 
If they criticised any matter it mnat bo taken 
fop granted that they had daly qualified them 
selves hy learning all that there was to be known 
about the subject 

PKVALTUS OT COITICISM. 

They mast realise that there were penalties 
attacning to criticism If they offered their 
Opinion 10 regard to matters of administration 
even though it be as well considered and as 
correct as they could make it, they conld not 
M^iect Ihp criticised to warm u,t> to them 
Human nature did not encourage criticism and it 
was only when criticism came to be pretty 
common that the penalties wonld be avoided If 
they offered criticism they wonld be marked men 
and wonld have to pot up with ensuing diQicnl 
ties The cntio would be a very bad observer of 
human nature if be expected anything else 
Tax Tticats Cmticihd 

He thought that outside the school the teacher 
was generally supposed to bo narrow, mex 
yenenced in the larger world of iffstre, 
doctrinaire and conceited He supposed that 
the idea of conceit arose because a teacher la so 
often engaged in teaching that be sometimes 
forgets that fe is on f side the school and that the 
man be is endeavouring to teach i* not bia pupil. 
It was sometimes said that he relied solely on 
books This wsa hardly a jast criticism A 
teacher most necessarily get a wide knowledge 
of the world from contact with men 
This was especially necessary because it wss 
said, acd teachers themselves frequently made 
the claim, that they were producing the future 
miners of the Empire They should see there 
fore that they were not inexperienced aod 
they got that larger experience of the world 


necessary for bo important a work. They 
shotild utilise their spare lime to make themselves 
acquainted with work and movements of varioas 
kinds. With regard to their beiog doctrinaire 
this was always more or less of a fault with 
people who had to put a great degree of faith in 
books Bat they were not content to accept all 
that was said in books Books contained 
g*°*rali nations and they most eee how actually 
these generalisations worked out 

^bat was the function ol education ? Milton 
said '< Education fits a man to perform justly 
skilfully and magnanimously all the offices of 
life, both public and private of peace aod war * 
The teacher should fit himself to carry out this 
h<* great task They bad heard a great deal of 
late about eugenics, but he thought of tb# goes 
tioo from the pomt of viow of eugenics of the 
nnn| J, teethe higher development of the mind 
They were not getting recently for the teaching 
profession the same high type of men as they 
used to get in the older dsys. This wm partly 
due to great inducements held out to the best 
men m other walks of 1 fe. Taking the average 
ta acher, he did not think that they took suffi 
cieut advantage of the r opportunities for self 
culture The teacher should be physically 
6t ar,d t f j to keep up a high level of health 
With regard to the kind of culture it should 
he thorough as possible in the teacher's parti 
colas ||oe of work and he should be as well 
informed as possible on general matters The 
lecture concluded by ailing teachers to take a 
more active interest in pablio and political 
raattrrs. 

Tub CnsiBMsa * Buriats 
The Uon hie Mr P S fiivaswaml Aiytr in con- 
eluding the proceedings said ‘"Oca of my reasons 
in tcceptmg the invitation to be present this 
evening W as tl • prospect of hearing Mr Ratua- 
cith B Jyer. It hat been an txrelltnt address 
and I ata ,nre that that bas been Ihe feeling 
which bttf been produced (a josr miodt Ho 
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biiulatge expeiWnce of education and wilt 
his fine culture what else could you have 
expected P Be has dwelt upon tie teacher a* an 
active critic and as a subject of criticism. lie 
has pointed ont tha rarioas tendeDciee which 
have been the subject of unfavourable criticiem 
in a teacher and be has pointed out to yon how 
this criticism may be obviated Gentlemen, I 
do not look npon criticism as an end in itself. 
After alt, crilicism is only a Raids and a means 
to the real understanding of men and things, and 
1 have a dislike of ciiticism for the sake of 
criticism, the object of which is not to elicit 
truth or to et&te truth. Now, io your pro- 
fession yon have abundant opportunities for 
cultivation of the capacity for criticism in the 
spirit in which, I think, it ought to be emptoyed. 
Unlike othere, yon have the privilege of com- 
pelling people to aobmit to your criticism and 
listen to it and even to follow it. With such 
abundant opportunities for the exercise of the 
facolty of criticism yon have to see thatyoor 
criticism is not unjaBt. There are two thioge 
which seem to me to he necessary elements, io 
any sound and jnst criticism of men or things, 
and they are sympathy and imagination. If a 
pnpil makes a mistake and yon wish to criticise 
it, I don’t think yon will have discharged yoor 
doty as a critic adequately if yon merely point 
ont that bis answer is wrong, or that he ought to 
have given a different answer. You most try and 
pnt yourself in his place and find ont why hecom- 
mitted the mistake, what it is that led np to his 
proceeding along that particular line of thought, 
or working at his question in a particular way, 
or expressing a particular opinion. Yon must pnt 
yourself in his place and the exercise of imagi- 
nation and sympathy is absolutely necessary to 
enable yon to perform the part of a critio with 
justice. It is only by so doing that yon will be 
able to form a true aud accurate estimate of the 
capacity and worth of yonr pnpil, — that yon will 
. be ablo to convince him that yon are right and be 
13 wrong. It is not enoogh fo I ell him that he ie 
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wrong, yon must tell him why he ie wrong. And 
in assigning marks— that favourite function of I 
schoolmaster — end appraising worth, you must 
see that yon have made ell allowances forths 
nnfavonrahle influences that have led yonr papil 
to do a particular thing, or give a particnlar 
■newer. 

Need roa * Basse or PiKSfecrive. ' 

“ Another thing which seems to me to be also 
necessary in cultivating the faculty of criticism 
is a knowledgeof perspective,! mean, intellectual 
and moral perspective. Very often w# miss the 
real position or importance of things or snbjects.lt 
may be that the needs of the hour or the exigen- 
cies of onr dnty for the time being may require 
that we ehoold appear aa if we were obsessed by 
a particular idea. Bat yon shaald never yield 
to any partionlar oheeseion. A man obsessed Is 
incapable of aonnd judgment of men or things. 
Very often people fail to tealite the real propor- 
tion of thinge, the importance of various objects, 
the place to be assigned to different institutions, 
movements or things. It is only by 'a pro- 
cess of constant examination, by a process 
of analysis, that yon can arrive at what I m»y 
call the true perspective of things. Almost 
every day yon will find that the tendency to 
neglect perspective is exemplified in pnblio affair*' 
There are men connected with different move- 
ments who exhibit Ibis trait. If yon bear a 
temperance preacher he will tall yon that there 
is no olher virtue in the world so cardinal as 
temperance, that the salvation of the world will 
bn brought about aod the millennium reached 
by temperance or teetotalism. The sanitarian 
will probably tell yon that sanitation is tbs 
moat important thing in the world aod that it 
ehoold be carried ont at tha expense of all other 
objects. If, on the other hand, yon turn to 
another who concerns himself with tbe gospel of 
education he will tell yon that there is nothing 
more important than education and that all thing* 1 
must yield in importance to it, Very often w* 
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have evidence of these things in the way m 
which people and particular departments crge 
their claims to grants from Government Each 
official, or non-official, who identifies himself with 
a particular object, pats forward a particular claim 
or object, as if that object or claim were the moat 
Important To show yon that my remarks are not 
altogether of an academical cnaracter, I may give 
yoa another example Which ts the more 
important, elementary edncation, secondary 
education or TXoiversify edncation’ Now the 
advocates of elementary edncation will tell yon 
that elementary edncation shoo'd have precedence 
over every other, bees use it is the most important 
If we are to follow this advice it will mean that 
until the many crorea of Rupees which may be 

necessary to satisfy the demand* of elementary 

education are found for that purpose, oo money 
may be provided for higher edncation. Are we then 
to shot op oor Universities and close oor second- 
ary schools and colleges P The usual temptation of 
a man who haa identified himself with one parti 
color thing is to become a faddist This tendency 
to exaggerate is one which I think we have to 
guard against 1 know it baa been said that the 
world is moved by faddist* bat moat faddists 
are men without a sense of perspective or propor 
tion It seems to me if you make it yonr end as a 
teachei that yoor judgment shall be true and 
sound, and if you train your pupils to exer- 
cise their faculty of judgment correctly and 


justly, you will I ave discharged a most important 
function It is all the more your duty to train 
boys and young men to form a correct judgment, 
because it is part of your duly to tram up the 
future citizen and yon cannot poesibly do it 
unless you qualify yourselves for the task 

» Gentlemen, my friend has pointed out that 
criticism is attended by penalties 1 hope that 
if any of my remarks have been critical they may 
not to be followed by any penalties If, bow 
ever, any penalties are to follow, I am qm e 
prepared to face them 




‘ljtiCijEiis nr PcBirc Li rt 
" The lecturer has already dwelt at considerable 
length upon the importance of yoor acquitting 
yourselves iu such a manner as lo obviate oertala 
criticism* I know it is often urged against 
teachers that they are doctrinaire and impractical, 
that they are nut men of affairs, and so on For 
my part I am quite prepared to make allowances 
for all of them If they show any such failings It 
is partly due to causes which reflect credit on the 
teachers The teacher is a man who, t believe, 
often holds high ideals If with these high ideals 
ho works himself up into a belief that these ideals 
are realised or he becomes nnduly optimistic, and 
so does not make adequate allowance for 
the shortcomings and failings of humanity not* 
side, it is an amiable defect I should const, 
der myself a very harsh critic, if I did not 
make allowances for such tendencies At the 
same time it is necessary for the feaoher lo avoid 
every defect that it is possible for him to do. 
I do not seo why members of your profession 
should not have a broader outlook than that ob« 
tamable within the four walls of Ibe olass room 
There is nothing to prevent you from attaining 
it it yoa will only follow the excellent advice 
the lecturer hss given you You will thus find 
yoarselvee less and less open (o the reproach 
of being unpractical Quite recently you know 
we have had instances of men distinguished 
■ u the educational field making their way 
in politics and other members of the pto- 
fession may follow tha same example and cal, 
tivate a spirit of thoroughness and earnestness 
and a desire to acquaint themselves fully with 
the difficulties of the problem before expressing 
au opinion upon if The lecturer haa warned 
yoa about trying to impose immature or nnm. 
formed opinions upon others and expecting them 
to accept such opinions readily This does not 
however debar yon from forming provisional 
opinions and discussing them with other?." 

' 12 
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EDUCATION IN THE MAGAZINES. 

(INDIAN.) 

“Civic Virtues.” 

Under tbe auspices of the Teachers' Associa- 
tion, Mad ora, Mr. J N. Farqubar, si. a., of 
Calcutta, delivered a lecture on the “ Civic 
Virtues “ before a crowded audience in the 
Seth n pat hi High School Hal), with Mr. A. Raja 
Rama Iyer, B.A., in the chair. The following ia 
a summary of bis speech ■ — 

The Slate is the nnioo of all the people of the 
conntry for the highest welfare of eaoh of them. 
Three facetious are necessary for a healthy State. 
First is the protection of person ard property of 
the citissns for which Army, Nary and Police are 
needed. The second is the administration of law 
and justice. The third has reference to trade 
and communications. No State could be healthy 
unless the Government loots after the roads, 
bridges, harbours, Ac. It has also to control over 
Railway, Post and Telegraph offices. Tbs fourth 
is the undertaking for the beneBt of the people 
miscellaneous pieces of wort. Departments to 
gather information are necoSBary for the growth 
of Commerce and Industry. In all these fonr 
functions the modern state as well ns the ancient 
state are at one but on two aspects they differ. 
The ancient state was statistic whereas tbe 
modern is progressive. In all ancient States the 
idea was that the lawa had been given by God 
in a body, clearly staled and final which under 
any circnm stances conld not he altered. To 
propose a change of law or to seek to modify the 
Government was treason and disloyalty to tbe 
Government. Dot in the modern state the 
conception Is that the human life is constantly 
changing and naturally the state should ebaoge 
along with the human life. It is impossible for 
a modern man to think of a healthy Government 
otherwise than changeable. In every modern 
state there is the legislative constantly active for 
making lawa and there is also a seriona endeavour 
to belter the social conditions of the people. The 


second point of distinction is that in a modem 
state tbe idea is that the people should govern 
themselves, the executive merely being the 
servants of tbe people. The idea o£ Self- 
Government ia a modern ooe and meant not that 
a body of educated men should take the Govern- 
ment into their own hands bat the people should 
govern themselves. No Governmsnt is perfect 
and even republics ere not completely self- 
governing. To attain Self-Government ie a 
most diffionlt tbiog, and it could be only secured 
by gradual process whereby methods should b» 
used for bringing the ideas of the people to bear 
upon the Government hy careful device of 
machinery and the success would depend upon 
two factors, the sincere desire of all those who 
are at the centre of Government to actually p°* 
the Government under the bands of the peopl* 
and tbe real capacity of the people to goide ths 
Government. Self-Government is tbe ideal of 
every Government and the civic virtues are of 
aim or t importance. The firet duty of a ciliieo 
would be loyalty— loyalty to one's own oonntrf 
and people. Loyalty to one’e country me«n* 
loyally to tbe highest welfare 'of all the peopl* 
of the country, which also implies loyalty to the 
constituted Government. 

The second virtue of the citizen is ooorsg*- 
There are several classes of courage — conrsgeof 
a eoldier, courage in a man of authority and 
courage of a reformer, civic. Coursgo is esaenti*! 
and must be bred aod it is neoessary for ths 
soccers. The (bird virtue is patriotism — loveef 
one's own country and love of the people, It i* 
not the sentimental love but practical love tot 
the welfare of India, that ia true patriotism. 
This spirit is spreading throughout India at ths 
present day. Loyally, courage and patriotism 
are the three prominent civic virtues which ars 
of extreme value and importance to the modem 
state. 
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EDUCATION IN THE MAGAZINES. 

(INDIAN.) 

“Civic Virtues.” 

Under the auspices of the Tench era' Asaocia- 
tion, Medan, Mr. J N. F.irquh»r, im., of 
Oalcnlte, delivered a lecture on the “ Civic 
Virtues” before a crowded audience in the 
Sethnpathi High School IT *11, with Mr, A. Ilvja 
Baraa Iyer, b.*.» in the chair. The following is 
a summary of bis speech — — 

The State is the onion of all the people of the 
country for the highest welfare of each of them. 
Three fnnctions are necessary fora healthy State. 
First is the probation of person and property of 
thecitissne for which Array, Navy and Police are 
needed. The accond is the ad ministration of law 
and justice. The third ha9 reference to trade 
and communications. No Stale could be healthy 
nnless the Government looks after the roads, 
bridges, hatboors, Ac. It has also to control over 
Bail way, Post and Telegraph offices. The foorth 
is the undertaking for the benefit of the people 
miscellaneons pieces of work. Departments to 
gather information are necessary for the growth 
of Commerce and Industry. In all these foor 
functions the modern stale as well as the anoient 
state are at one bat cn two aspocts they differ. 
The ancient Btato was statistic whereas the 
modern is progressive. In all uncient States the 
idea was that the laws had been given by God 
in a body, clearly elated and final which under 
any circn instances coold not be altered. To 
propoee a change of law or to seek to modify the 
Government was treason and disloyalty to the 
Government. Dot in the modern etate the 
conception is that the hnman life is constantly 
changing and natn rally the state should change 
aloog with the hnman life. It is impossible for 
a modern mao to think of a healthy Government 
otherwise than changeable. In every modern 
state there is the legislative constantly active for 
making laws and there is also a serious endeavour 
to better the social conditions of the people. The 


second point of distinction is that in * modern 
state the idea is that the people should govern 
themselves, the executive merely being tbs 
servants of the people. The idea of Self* 
Government is a modern oae aod rneset cot tbsi 
a body of educated men should take the Govern* 
ment into their own hands but the people should 
govern themselves. No Government is perfect 
and even republics are not completely self' 
governing. To attain Self-Government ie * 
most difficult thing, and it conld be only secured 
by gradnal process whereby methods should be 
used for bringing the ideas of tbe people to bw r 
upon the Government by careful device of 
machinery and the success woold depend op® 8 
two factors, the sincere desire of all those who 
are at the centre of Government to actually pot 
the Government under the hands of the i people 
aod tbe real capacity of the people to goide tb' 
Government. Self-Government is the id«»! u 
every Government and ibe civic virtues are * 
atmort importance. Tbe first dnty of a citire® 
would be loyalty— loyalty to one'o own country 
and people. Loyally to oue’e country me» n * 
loyalty to the highest welfare 'of all the people 
of the country, which alto implies loyalty to t 9 
constituted Government. 

The sreortd virloe of tbe citizen is coursff* 
There sro several claasea of conrage— coursge o 
a soldier, conrage in a man of authority 
courage of a reformer, civic. Courago is essen i* 
and must be bred and it is necessary for 1 • 
success. Tho third virtue ts patriotism ‘I"*® 
one’s own country and love of the people, it 11 
not the sentimental love but practical lov*f° r 
the welfare of India, that ia true patriot' 1 ®- 
This spirit is spreading throughout India at t * 
present day. Loyalty, courage and patriotism 
are the three prominent civic virtues which V* 
of extreme valoe and importance to the modern 
state. 
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Influence of English Literature 
Hr. J.S Cbakraverti, the Comptroller and 
Financial Secretary to the G overoment of klysors, 
presided at a Icclur* gircn by Plot K H 
Qaioton-Andereon of the Ceclral College, on 
“English Literature" Th« following form * 
part of the closing remarks from the chair — 
There ere four rasooa why the study of f oglisb 
literature la ne«*s»ry end important for the 
rising ganeratloos of Indie I oglish literetore 
must be etodied for it* own sake, for it* (treat 
beauty and richness, it ehoold be etodied eo 
that we may (ally cndervtaod the English people 
— the qualities they possess and the etnfl they are 
made of , it ihoatd be etodied to improve and 
enrich onr own vertiaenlare , and it ehoold bo 
etodied to impart new elemente of invigoration 
end emiocipetion into certain ai peels of oar own 
eocut end morel cberecter There is yet eootber 
reason why English literetore should bo freely 
end estoDaivelj cultivated throughout the length 
end breadth of the Indian continent. It is a 
valuable and powerful unifying force towerde 
the realization of the goal of making Indians a 
solid and united people If ever the three 
hundred and odd millions of Indie ere to have a 
common medium of tzprescmg their thought, 
that will be connected to lome intimate way with 
the English language, and if ever the three 
hundred end odd millions are to form a oniled 
people with ocmnjon Ideals and awmmao culture, 
which should, of conrse, he essentially Indian, 
the inflnence of English literature will be wrala- 
able in the shaping of those ideals and in the 
evolution of (bat culture 


Advice to Students. 

His k xteu-svcT IjOrp Cacuiciuil in his apcech 
at the Dacca College gsvo the following piece of 
advice lo Indian students aa regards their future 
career — 

"I cannot help being struck here in India by 
the fact, which I And very hard lo nodentsnd, 
that so many young m*u accm to look to Govern’ 
ment etrtico as ihe profession which they moat 
«i*b lo follow I eoppose it hie its attractions or 
perhaps It is that other careers are more difTicolt 
to enter opoo, hot the noraber of porta in Govern, 
ment service it ver« small and moat always bo 
small aa compared with the number of students 
who feavo oor colli ges every year, and it seems 
to me most desirable that students ehould realise 
this more fully then (bey do I bear almost 
every day of young men whose fathers have given 
thtDi good oJucatioD, who hart had a creditable 
career at the University, but who have gone to 
their homes and are vailing there in hopes of 
finding Government employment and who aro 
suffering bitter disappointment because it is not 
possible to get that employment I do bopa that 
that will not bo the caso with any of yon, bnt that 
you have, even thoogh yon want Government 
poets, tboQght of eotoo second strmg to your bow “ 
The A V ratrika write* as follows i— 

Lord Carmichael would have conferred an 
eternal obligation on tbe people of India if be 
coold have shown a career for our educated young 
men The commerce and trade aro m the bands 
of foreigners It is absolutely impossible foe 
Item to compete with these enterprising capital- 
ists Alt oor industries have been killed. Agri- 
culture does not pay, even the prodace of tbe 
fields are in the hands ot European merchants 
sod traders Tbe future of oor hopeluU is tboo 
dreary in all conscience It is starvation, pure 
and simple, that awaits tl em , for they have ab- 
solutely no second string to the bow, and the only 
string left to it is threatened to be snapped. 
University education may expand tbe mind, but 
it does not allsy hunger We think His Excel- 
lency will now understand why our yoong men 
worry the authorities for employment under the 
State, 
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Certain aspects of the Dacca University. 

The follow mg views of Sir Gorudess Bannerjee 
on certain aspects of the Dacca University 
Scheme, will be read with interest: — 

“It < residential University) is lees adapted for 
moral and religions edneation by reason of that 
very excess of help, assurance of comfort, and 
regularity of supei vision, which are lees belpfol 
in training men for (be rongh world outside (be 
College walls, where they hare to he resourceful 
in emergency, to all oggle patiently and cheerfully 
with adverniiy, and to accept the inevitable with 
calm resignation to a will that is inscrutable and 
supreme. Living with parents or gnardians, or 
in small messes under suitable occasional super- 
vision, is far more elastic, gives students far 
better opportunities of mixing with bnman beings 
as human beings and not merely as students, and 
is far more conducive to the growth of those 
moral and spiritual qoalities bo nrcessnry for the 
world, than the rigid rontioe and dead level 
nniformity of life in a large hostel, where the 
largeness in the number of boarders most make 
discipline to a great extent more mechanical theo 
personal.” 

"The establishment of a College for the well- 
to-do classes as a part of tbs University is open 
to grave objection. In the Erst place, there is no 
necessity tor encli a College in connection with 
the University, as it is not proposed (see Report, 
p, 91) that students of that College should all 
read for Uuivergily Degrees, and as the classes 
for whom such a College is intended have ample 
means to establish a special College themselves. 

In the second place, the inclusion of snob a 
College in the University will impair the integ- 
rity of Unireraity discipline by the nmqnal 
treatment of the rich and the poor aide by aide, 
and will givo rise to unhealthy feelings in each 
class towards the other. 

In the third place, those for whom it is in- 
tended will benefit far less by efodyieg in each a 
College than they would by becoming students of 
an ordinary college, and joining in the compe- 
tition with a belter Ihoogb poorer class of 
students. 

To introduce distinction between the rich and 
lbs poor into the temple of learning would ill. 
■coord with one of the noblest and most cherished 
of human aeutimeota. n 


[fin.' 19lS. 
Education in Bombay. • 

In presiding at a formal ceremony connected 
with the inauguration of a High School ia the 
to w u of Lsrkana iu Sind, His Excellency the 
Governor of Bjtnbxy delivered the following 
interesting speech 

“ I have taken the deepest interest io all edu- 
cational matters during my period of office, and I 
am sore that the Presidency is advancing on the 
line which leads to the general welfare for which 
much remain* to ba doue. Wh at is catted sod 
often miscalled Technical Education needs re- 
form aod development which Government bare 
nnder consideration. Agricultural training, both 
theoretics! am! practical, mast be extended, and 
the useful experimental work which the Gov- 
ernment are carrying on moat be brought closer 
to the people by means of demonstrative Farms, 
and other ways which the spread of literary edu- 
cation will greatly assist. I Jo not think that 
tbe Primaiy Schools can undertake any teaching 
of agriculture wiih advantage, hot indirectly 
they will greatly facilitate the diffusion of useful 
knowledge and will stimulate new interest io th< 
vital industry of India. Similarly, we hope that 
our sanitary primers will help to promote ac- 
quaintance with tbe elementary laws of health 
which are now widely disregarded. Higher edu- 
cation leaves much to be desired, but the two 
Science Iusti tales, aod the College of Commerce 
which the wise patriotism of Indians has enabled 
me to start, will in time play an important p*'* 
in training Indian brains to seek tbe eolations of 
Indian problems, to sppreciate the login of fact* 
aod to avoid the too narrowly speculative bah' 1 
of mind which bss hampered Indian achievement. 
Education, believe me, is a very difficult subject 
which is not yat perfectly understood in most 
couutt ies. Euuest thinkers are beginning to tell 
ns that great mistakes have been made in to* 
pas*, and that the present idols need extensive 
revision. Tbe education of the masses may be 
said to be still in tbe experimental stagehand 
the results ao far have disappointed expectations, 
which were too sanguine. India mult be r todf 
to move with the times and to welcome the 
reforms when they can be proved to be cecsaairy- 
Among the Muhammadans of Sind, education 
baa been far too much neglected, and tbe result 
is plainly visible in the disproportionate number 
of them employed io the administration. * 
earnestly hope that they will correct this weak- 
ness and that the High School of whioh I hate 
the bononr to lay the foundation etone will be 
tnroed to foil account by tbe parents of lb* 
rising generation." 
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Education in the Madras Presidency 

TYe taka the following from the speech of 11 s 
.Excellency Lord Pentland on the oacaaion of the 
distribution of prises to the students of the 
Madras Medical College — 

“ The advancement of Medical scieoce must be 
one of the first aims of such an institution as 
this, if it is completely equipped for the work 
which is expected of it We lire in an age of 
invention and discovery The earib has been 
transformed in the las6 two or three genera 
turns, bat amongst all discoveries which have 
affected the lives of mankind, discoveries of 
science which have been applied to the practice 
of medicine have perhaps done most for the 
progress of humanity Then also tl is is a train 
ing ground for those whose noble calling it will 
bo to endeavour to relieve human suffering 
which snrrounds birth Proud aa we may be of 
wbat baa beon seen here in this city of Medical 
Institutions and facilities for this high purpose, 
still of course there remains a great deal to be 
done However well iqaipped this city may 
be, considering all the difficulties which have had 
to be faced, wo are only touching the fringe here, 
the merest fringe of the work that has to be done 
in the years to come over great tracts of coontry 
which are to be found in this Presidency and ia 
this part of India Here in Madras mehavea 
reminder in the death rate itself that we have 
much to do Hon ever, that is a wider question 
than a purely medical question I thick those 
who know will agree with me that if Medical 
Education is to have its full effect, if the work of 
those who are working in this College is to bear 
full fruit, there most bo a general aud persistent 
endeavour to raise the level of general education 
throughout tbe Presidency. lor the appreciation 
of wbat IS being done there must be a faculty of 
appreciation and power of appreciation must be 
increased. I feel quite snre that as years go on, 
better times, as Col Glffard says, will come 1 
10m m all that be says aod so wisely says I 
think with him iu regaid to the importance of 
this work not being left wholly to the agency of 
Government and 1 sincerely trust that in that 
direction also his hopes may, as time goes on, be 
justified and that increasingly there wilt M 
private recognition of the value of the work 
which is being done here. So Ur as Government 
is concerned Colonel Giffsrd sod those who are 
working with him here may be sure that we shall 
not fail to recognus our duty towards this branch 
of administration and we shall do onr ntraoslto 
support and advance the work which he ana 
bn colleagues are doing 


Sanskrit Study m Calcutta 

The Inaugural Convocation of the Hoard of 
Sanskrit Examinations, Calcutta, was held in the 
quadrangle of the Sanskrit College for the 
purpose of conferring titles on the students who 
bad passed the banckut tide examinations in 
vanoua branches of Sanskrit learning The keen 
interest which His Excellency takes in Sanskrit 
learning will be seen from tbe following extract 
which we take from his speech — 1 I would like to 
tel! you how much I appreciate your bavmg 
invited me to preside here to day over this large 
gathering of learned Pundiis from all quarters of 
tbe Province and I would like each Pundit to 
take back to his own To( a message to bis 
scholars telling them that tbo Government of 
Bengal at ai y rate will extend to them that 
sympathy which Sir Asutosb asks for. We 
listened with delight to the Vice Chancellor's 
eloquent address, hut I can imagine how much, 
more enlhoaiaalic you wonld have been, how 
much more you would have appreciated his 
words, had ha been speaking to you in Sanskrit, 
and I feel that we would all have been brought 
together much more cloBely if we had all been 
able to understand him when eo speaking How- 
ever, I feel highly complimented that Sir Asutosb 
took pity on tny igroraoce aod enabled me to 
grasp tbe iQDsr meaning of this Convocation by 
addressing yon in my mother tongue instead of 
in his own 

Sanskrit langoage and literature receive much 
more attention in Europe now than they used to 
receive Within the last few weeks people in 
London have been flocking to see a Sanskrit 
play I am afraid it was acted in a translation, 
but nevertheless it shows that there is an 
awakening of interest which is all to the good 
I hale no knowledge of Sanskrit, and 1 fear I 
am not likely to learn it now, bat I spent a good 
dsal of my time as a boy in learning the classical 
languages of Greece and Home, and I hope I can 
appreciate tie point of view of the classical 
scholar In that at least we are in sympathy. 
Civilixition in the past owed much to the ideas 
expressed in year language You have every 
right to be proud of those ancient ideas , and 1 
havj no doubt that a closer and more familiar 
study of them would prove a great gam to those 
who have to deal even with the most modern 
problems of life 

Perhaps some day the dream of an Oriental 
Univeraity to which Sir Aantosh referred may 
be realised I far! sure that Convocations of the 
Board of Sanskrit Examinations, such as that 
which we bare inaugurated to-day, will help 
much to attain this and.'’ 
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Need of a simple Curriculum in the 
Teaching of History 

The Auna&l Meeting of (he Histories} Associa- 
tion was resumed at the University of London, 
Professor A. F. Pollard presiding, 

Mr. G G. Con! ton (Kicg’a College, Cambridge) 
read a paper on “ Tbe Standardization of History 
Teaching.'' What, be asked, had rained tbe 
Army examinations for so many yeare ? — A 
congealed cnrricnlnm and a want of scientific 
proportion. Headmasters instated that tbe boy 
coaid not dispense with certain subjects. Tbe 
War Office, from an opposite point of view, 
insisted upon olber subjects ; ar,d tbe pnpil fared 
like a hospital patient whom the doctor* fed on 
one diet while his friends emoggied in another. 
Was not this, in more or less degree, the admit- 
ted fault of all modern education P Too many 
subjects were faogbt, and they were laaght too 
well. Experience and common sense proclaimed 
tbe imperative need for a Blmpla curricnlnm. An 
honest carefully selected half would prove far 
greater than oar present heterogeneous whole. 
If wo took by cbaDce any doeen admittedly 
educated Englishmen mature citizens doing good 
work in tbe world whose education enabled them 
to make the best nse of their daily practical 
experience, it would be fonnd that while each 
individual knew a great deal thegrealest common 
measure of their knowledge was starting!} - small. 
Why, than must we necessarily aim at providing 
a dozen tcboolboys with a greater common 
measure of education than we found among a 
dozen confessedly educated men F Everywhere 
tbe unessential Much was a deadly enemy to tbe 
essential Little, He believed that by careful 
selection and standardizstioa they could instil 
what ha would still call the existing common 
greatest measure of knowledge in fat less than 
half of onr present school hours, or even In less 
than a quarter, if only we would face the facts. 

They should plan to divide the school boors 
Into two parallel sets of compulsory and of 
Tflnntary work. In the compulsory hours the 


task mast be limited to that which nearly all 
tbe pupils could thoroughly master in the allotted 
time. Then should follow tbe voluntary lessons, 
and tbe student should specialize very much at 
bia own choice. This choice of subject for half 
their school time would mean for most hoys 
intellectual salvation. Could they not effect an 
enormous saving of energy by comprehensive aDd 
orderly sehematizstion P In ibe first place, tiers 
must be a definite and official syllabus drawn Dp 
by some body of sufficient authority to secure its 
genera) recognition. They most know roogbJy 
bow ranch English history, European history, 
and world history they were expected to teaob. 
The syllabus would, of course, bo graded. ' Nazi, 
in view of the eternal dispQte whether history was 
a science or an act, they would do well to recogaize 
that, as taught in schools, it mast partake ot 
both characters, yet without confusion between 
tbe two. A great deal of history could bo 
swallowed whole and as rapidly as possible. Of 
this kiod were dates, maps, and so on, and even 
to a certain extent the characters of great men 
sod the contributory causes of great movemsali". 
They most make np tbeir minds wbat were tbe 
essential facte ; and if do existing set ot boobs 
presented them, a set must ba written. Bop 
into whom such a compact body of bistoricsl fuel* 
had been gradually rammed would be in a very 
different position from tbe average modern pupil, 
or even the average educated man. If they had 
only two hours a Week for history they could 
easily build np tbis backbone in half tbs time *t 
their disposal or Ires, leaving all the rest for 
different work — easier for the dull boy, more 
exacting for tbe clever boy, and therefore more 
suitable and congenial for both. Side by side 
with the memory-work they could work through 
the seme period with a book like Green's Short 
History. They could even approach history 
through the literature of the period, aod they 
cosld suffer no boy to leave school without having 
studied and compared eonrees for himself. ^° r 
the eake of examinations, even more than f° r •’ 
class (each Jog, it was necessary that onr historic 
Ideals should be standardized, 
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The value of the Teacher and the real 
kind of Education 

In the courts of a lengthy article on tbe subject 
In the DJity Qkronith Jfr A C. Benson 

The aversge man has a vague sense of the 
benefit of education, as a process whereby it <8 
possible to better oneself, bat he wants to get It 
cheap lie talks about the market value of a 
teacher, and he does not see that it is worth hie 
while to pay a great deal to get the right kind of 
teachers, while it la bsrdly ir-wth bis whole to 
pay anything at all for the wrong kind of 
teaohers Of coarse, whether the teaching » 
good or bad, the process itself by whioh children 
are kindly and sensibly disciplined, taught order 
and obedience supervised and gmded at an im 
preasionable time of 1 fe, is of the utmost valoe , 
bat the real end and mm of all education is the 
training of cititene What one desires to devefop 
tn all children is some consciousness of being a 
part of a great whole a sense of duty of work, a 
feeling that life is not simply a scene where ooo 
gets all the comfort one can, without any refer 
ence to the comfoit of others an ideal tn fact of 
aubordinatiDg self interest to community interest 

All this cannot be communicated by eoraal 
lessons It would be of little use to draw up a 
sort of civic catechism and make children repeat 
by heart the most virtuous and high minded 
sentiments It can only be taoght by men and 
women who feel it themselves people with a 
real sense of doty and brotherhood The first 
necessity then is to enlist snch moral energy in 
the training of the young and this can onfy be 
done by making the teaching profession one 
which offers not only influence — it does that al 
ready— -but civic advantages of an obvious kind 
A man who desires to marry and bring up his 
children well must provide himself with a sitn 
atton where this is pose ble One cannot de- 
mand that all teaohers should for the sake of the 
benefit to the State sacrifice prospects at every 
point It is mera sentimentalism to suggest this 
and all who bare any strong interest in the tat are 
of tbe State should take every opportunity of 
prging the necessity of making the teaching pro 


fesaloo into a real career There is no political 
or eooial reform whioh woald have anything like 
so great and far reaching effect on the well being 
of the country as this. 

And then tbe question arises as to what typsof 
education is tbe best for the children of tbe 
cation. Fveryooe who knows anything of ele 
mentary education must feel (bit our system is 
at present a very imperfect one Very little 
attention Is paid to epecisl aptitudes and attU 
Jew attention ts paid to the kind at work for 
which children are being prepared Whenever 
it is urgsd that edacatton ought to be at litsnan, 
one is met hy an oalcry from high minded 
persons who talk Vaguely of cottars Bat what 
is culture P It is a pity that the word has got 
rather priggish and unpleasant associations 
because it is a very real thing ladeed and there 
is no other word for it What culture really 
means is an interest in ideas, in things whioh are 
not purely material, a snsoeptibility to higher 
and Sner inflaen ert Bat what tbe advocate* of 
culture too often think is that it is an intellectual 
thiog which can be handed out to people in 
packets and which cons sis of reading the right 
books and knowing a quantity of facts Bat 
culture is not sd accomplishment, it is a quality 
and it is based upon imagination and emotion 
The real thing which one wishes to develop in 
men and women is what I can only call iroag na 
tive sympathy Imagination by itself cannot do 
much, because one can have a great deal of 
imagination of a purely selfish kind which is jast 
a satisfaction to the possessor, because it adds a 
pleasure to life sympathy pure and simple is a 
higher qual ty etill but sympathy without imagi- 
nation tend* to make one offer to other people 
not what they really need and desire, but what 
one thinks they oiyrht to need and desire But 
imaginative sympathy is a very high and 6ns 
quality indeed because it gives one the power of 
seeing Into the minds and hearts of others as 
well aa the desire to help people along in their 
own way, and not merely on the lines which one 
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How I became an author. 

Hr. Frederick Harrison write* i— 

I moil have been well on to thirty at l**il 
before 1 ever e&w a line of mire in print. “ How 
did 1 learn to write at *11 P— JOB *sk ; for 1 
admit that I have been an arrant scribbler of 
late years, and bare two books now on tba stock*. 
Well! 1 learned to write jnst by writing, a* 
fishes learn to awira by swimming, and birds 
g by singing. Only, I did not poor 


at it is * noble aspiration— Is to be 
• and aigned. Thalia how I. lid into 
de in life, by accident, and as * blackleg 


wicked to publish anything eUber anonymOB.ly 
or for pay. The literature of the future— and^I 
*grr* that '* " * ”" V, “ 1 
gratuitous a r 
letters, late in life, by ac 
—and that ai journal)*!. 

In 1659 there wa» the war of France ‘ff*.' 0 ®* 
Austria to free Italy ; and 1, who bad been trau-ed 
by Martini and Saffi, became furiously keen tor 
the Italian retorgintKto. and deeded my ff 
ms July to November to see it *11 *° 


learn to eing by eingiog. Oaly, I did not poor \ acation from J niy “ ‘‘’“■"“VT' •“ and to 
ont my effusion* on the public, but on my friend,! Italy. 1 volonteere correspondent in 

That l to say, by writ ng them letter, by the » ^^VsSSSrmmV, 

post ever eince I conld hold a good pen, pointing Italy. 1 __ ^ ^ interviewing *t»U*- 

mii. and popular leader* in each 


post ever since I could hold a good pen, pointing 
atraight to the aboulder-blede, and thus b*. 
Cams the only living cilligr.phiat — isn't thi* 
11 copy " itself, a record of bountiful penmanship 
in a man entering hi* 82nd year P— jver ainca the 
year 1811. Whenever I law a clean sheet 
of paper, a new pen, and a fall inkstand- 


Romagna, ...» — — — 

i, government*, and popular 1 


Inn, .»d ...ai.e bom. to tb.l.op.p'”.' 1 ? 
qmdbIMnila ..d ol Lord 
. ol latter.- Determined to be q«te l™>. 
I insisted on paying my own ejrp ens* *^ 


... „„„ „„„ _ l insisted on paying my uwu ii„,v. 

nono of yoar fountain abomination* for me!— I declined payment fort • OoMleaTe'lb* path of 
began to scribble away automatically. Sever lag 1-yon may well »J* , Once 

_il.i ki~.. ... ..... — Write virtue, and one step downward* lews o 

So in I 860 1 waa fairly launched on w* 


mind sense, nor object, not even grammar. Write 
—write — write— as flood’, abirtmaker weut 
stitch— atitch — stitch. It's a aort of taraotella. 


another, 
periodical press— again *■ 


lamalenrand bleekj 


f-stw* “ ■ *•*» d '-” i, - h f“?& fyoM&Sti ?*"w <t 

fri.ndsto criticise it. * 


Bat I did not want to got it printed. 1 packed i 
off by post to a parent, a relation, a friend— aom» 
time to an enemy — and did not care n fig whether 
my correspondent liked it or not. No P nor what 
he did, or answered back. Thera are piles of my 
private and family letter* in that invaluable 
historical work, my own Memoirs, aa you may 


published 

sxioru mvoiogtaua * ,, , ...rradhj'** 

urged by Jowetf. friend, to . criticise it. * 
w Dr. Chapman, Editor of the 
Replete, sod I offered him the irtMa •»“ *“! 
title " Neo-Christianity "-a word which 
and hate added to tho language. Again l 
blackleg, declining payment, a. for »«• J , 

I contiooed to do in the HVitMfiufar *««•“ 
idea being that the Review must be assieieo bj 
free contribution*. 

Everv now and then, whilst in active prscljo* 
at the ’Bar from 1858 to 1870, I oeca»i<m»»7 
fired off letter., articlee, or reviewe, to T.rioo 
periodicals— and, on principle, gratuitous. 1 
nnl in the least went anv casual douceur, 


Well I after about twenty ysar* of thi. 
epistolary scribbling, I got able to indite paassWe 
English — at least well enough to satisfy a poblio 
which is not particular about style. How did 1 
begin pablio authorship P Why, of ooaue. T. F. f 

I began — as you and all eminent an I bore since r — . - .. 

Moses be-gan — by journalism. Alas 1 you will not in the least wsol any casual douceur, • 
say, as a blackleg. I will tell you bow, I was I felt bon od to my father to etick to law— --j 
a barrister of Lincoln's Inn with some practice felt it to be good for me to write only w 
and good prospect* of much more. My father, conld not keep it bottled up in me the , 
a business man of forinne, intended me to become was, both morally and intellectually nsetui, 
a Judge, and regarded literature aa a fatal trap conduced to good work. When the Fert*V * 
for a young lawyer — and so it was, and is. It Bsot'aiu was started in 1885, I found it ope“j 
would be » erne) disappointment to hitn to see me me on all aorta of topics for wbioh I cared, 
dabbling in any kind of literary by-play. Nor that not anonymously, bot still *• * cM 
'did 1 need it. I had ft Fellowship of £100 a volunteer. When I married in 1870,beg* n 
year, an allowance from him, and cerlaiu pros- have a young family abont me, quitted 
peel ol a modest fortune. Again, I was a pupil practice and became professor of jurieprud®" 
of Richard Congreve, and by the year 1860 more there waa no reason to prevent my publish r 
leas of a Positivist. Now in the ideal of what I liked, and also pocketing any trifles" 11 * 


Comte, and ideal, I believe only carried 


practice by Congreve himself, it was positively bo*. 


benevolent pnblic cared to drop into my 


money 
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Universities and the People* 

Mr Joseph King-, it P, writes to the Times — 
For some time past the Prime Minister has been 
urged, from various sides, to appoint a Royal 
Commission to consider the position of the 
ancient Universities, Oxford and Cambridge 
Recent answers to questions in the House leave 
no doubt of the probability of the Government 
deciding to do this In this connection a few 
statistics of the popnlatioo, scholars enrolled in 
elementary schools, and university students in 
the three great Earopean nations Germany, 
France, United Kingdom are of interest We 
find it here disclosed that w» have 80,C0Q fewer 
university students than Germany and 3,000 
fewer than France The figures are — 

Elemen , 

Population taryachol- 7 tnd ®”^ J 

German Em p lre 60 641,275 10224,125 67,300 
France 39,378,000 6,629,906 40,000 

UmtedKtngdom 45,005,833 7,687,276 27 000 
The proportion of university students to popu 
lation and to scholars in elementary schools is 
shown by the following figures — 

Stndents per 

University Students per 10,000 of 
student* m 10,000 ot Elementary 

population. scholars 
German Empire 9 4 66 

France 10 71 

United Kingdom 6 35 

The stationary birth rate in Franco is qualified 
by tbe quality of the population intellectually 
and technically, being superior to that of other 
nations. Eat the senons fact for ns is that, in 
proportion to onr population, we have si* men 
at tbe universities where France has ten, and in 
proportion to oor elementary school children we 
nave one university stndent where France has 
two Compared with Garin any we stand only 
slightly better 

There are other facts in connection with this 
great question which need to be remembered — 
oar very small number of university men teach* 
log in elementary schools ( the small proportion 
of our university stndents enjoying the aocienl 
endowments and great advantages of our ancient 
English universities { and the reluctance of the 
ancient universities to adapt themselves to the 
wider demands for higher education Bat the 
figures which I have quoted above— the chief of 
which are eupplied by the Board of Education— 
are sufficient to cause earnest thought among all 
those deBinng to maintain the leadmg position 
Of Great Britain among the nations of the world* 


Modem Languages and the Universities 

At tbe annual meeting of tbe Modern Language 
Association Miss Surgeon read a paper by Misa 
Tuke, Principal of Bedford College, London, m 
which she declared lhat the study of modern 
language even with medieval thrown in, had cot 
proved equal to that of the classics id producing 
b scholarly habit of mind Bnt she was not 
convinced that this defect was inberentin modern 
languages as a Bnbject of study It was probably 
due to tbe fset that the training had been far 
from careful and thorough Possibly there was 
a conflict between academic and utilitarian aims 
which did not exist id tbe teaching ofclassica 
and bistory Wbat she desired from ths study 
of laognage, ancient and modern, was tbat it 
should widen tba outlook, and train tbe intelli 
genes and the reasoning powers A language 
taught with those ends in view wonld avail, 
whether it was needed for business purposes or 
not. The study of a language trained the mind 
by demanding accuracy and by the use of reaeon 
lug powers in tbe understanding of the grammar 
and history ot tbe language Tbe outlook was 
widened by the acquaintance afforded with tb« 
life and thought of » race other than onr own, and 
by the etndy of ita literature, history, and social 
customs She wonld prefer tbat German should 
tike the place of French as the modern language 
most generally (aught in schools, because German 
afforded a better training for the child’s mind 
and its literature was more easily appreciated by 
young persona Latin should come second. 
French should begin late in the school course, 
and should be taught only to those children who 
bad a foundation of Latin Falling this cbaDga 
they should demand that a student who entered 
a university with the intention of making French 
bis study must have a good basis of Latin It 
was essential for a student of literature to know 
something of the historical events which formed 
tbe back gronnd of tbat literature / and be conld 
not appreciate ai>y one period of I iterators unless 
he had some idea of the general chain of literary 
development lo the honours examination in 
literature the student should be required to write 
bis answers in tba language be was studying. 

In composition a aufficieot'y high standard was 
not set in regard to accuracy and nicety of 
expression That eriticlam held good not only in 
regard to foreign languages, but also to Foglish. 

It ought not to be possible to obtain high honours 
tn English at a university, and yet write no* 
grammatically The standard set was still less 
adequate io regard to the spoken language The 
oral test should be concerned only with excellence 
of expression. 
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THE UNIVERSITIES. 

MADRAS UNIVERSITY. 

Nomination of Ordinary Fellows. 

The Chancellor of the University of Madras ie 
pleased to Dominate the following gentl men to 
be Ordinary Fellows of the Madras University 
The Right liar. Pan! Perini, 6J., do. Yakub 
Hasan Sahib Bahadur ; Mr. R. G. Grieve, U.a.J 
R&o Bhsdur A. O. Pranatarthibar* Aiyer, si.j 
Mr. S. Swaminathan, w.A , Ll. E. & B.So.. PnJJ , 
Bar-st-Law j Mr. G. V. Appa llao Pantulo, b.*. 
3k T. Degree Examination 1913, Practical 
Teat (O Id Regulation*.) 

The nnderraeotioDed candidate* have passed 
the above examination in the 2nd class : — 
Anantasubba How, Periyapatan Kriahnama- 
char, Sirangam Snndaram Aiyar. 

Cambridge Local Examination*. 

Mr. Win, M. Theobald writes The Cam* 
bridge bocal Examination certificates are tint at 

E resent accepted aa an entrance to the Mad res 
diversify work or Government service. 

The Senior Examination certificate is accepted, 
under certain restrictions, by atl the Horn* 
Uoirersitirs and by tho Board of Ed d ration, 
Medical Council, Law Society, Institutes of 
Civil Engineering and Architects, etc , so that to 
students who will be going to England for pro- 
fessional work the examinations are of value. 

I am expecting* further supply of Regulations, 
and candidates who intend to appear either neat 
July or December can have a copy on application 
with stamp to cover postage 

Agenda for the next Meeting. 

The SeoXte of the Uoirersity of Madras wifi 
meet on Friday, March 7, next at 4-30 r u Among 
the more important itema on the agenda are the 
following ! — 

Taking Degrees. 

The Syndicate has recommended that among 
the reasons for which grad nates for degrees may 
be exempted from attendance at the Convocation 
(Regulation 68] the following be added “ or who 
from some unavoidable cense is nnable to be pre- 
sent in person.' 1 

.. The fee for this exemption is proposed to ba 
raised front Rs. 10 to Re. 25. 
i Instead of the 6 days' notice required from 
candidates for degrees who intend to ba present 
at the Convocation it is proposed that 10 days’ 
police should be given to the H-gistrar. 


University lectures- • 

The Syndicate has recommended the following 
list of Jecl ureai— . . 

Mr. P. V. Kesha Aiyar, 1! A., Ii.T.— Tonnei a 
Series and Integrals end Spheric"! Harmonics 
with appiicstion !o Physics — 3rd Year of 
rinuonrs Course — 20 lectures. — Jnfy to Septem- 
ber 1913. 

Mr. R, LI. Joors, M A.— Electrical Oscillations 
and Wave Propagation. — 2nd and 3rd Year cf 
Honours — 25 lectures. — December 1913 to Feb. 
19)4. 

Rev. A. Moffat, M.A. B.Se., F.R S.E.— Conduc- 
tion of Electricity in me t*l«, Electrolyte* and 
gases — 30 lectures. — Joly to September 1913. 

Rev. E. Qombert, 8. J.— The ware theory of 
light. — 20 lectures. — Out. to Dec., 1913. 

Mr. IV. Eelam Smith, M. A.— The JliVoiy el 
the Determination of Atomic Weights.— 3rd Year 
of Honours Course. — 20 lectures — Joty to Sept. 
1913. . 

Mr. J. L. Simonson. D Sc.— The Chemistry of 
Synthetic Dye Stnffs.— 3'd Year of Honours 
Course.— 20 lecture* with Practical work.— J°7 
to Sept 1913. 

Mr. P. F. Fyaon, D A , P. L. S.— The Geogra- 
phical distribution of Planta with special reference 
to Iodia —2nd and 3id Year of Fonoora Course.— 
12 fectnrea with 12 or more Predicate . — 19 
Mar. 1914. 

Mr. W. Rae Sherrills, M. A., B. Se.-Tba 
Paraaitio Protosoa or Parasitology.— 2nd jearot 
HuDoars Course. — 10 lectures of one hour each 
wilh 10 Practical* of two hours each. — Oct. to 
Dec. 1913. , 

Sir. Murray S>nr*f, D. 8c. — The Oil fields o' 
Burma) recant advances ob our knowledge and 
their structure and relationship) their yield and 
the probable supply of oil still available t oil-field 
problem ( improred fields) other oil-fields to too 
aroand the Indian Empire and tbeir importance* 
— 2od and 3rd Years of Honours Co urea —20 
lectnres — Jnly to Sept, 1913. 

Mr. Ferraud E. Corley, M.A. — Ancient Federa- 
tions — 2od and 3rd Year of Honours Oooree.— 
20 lectures — Jan. to Mar. 1914. - 

Bee. P. Gaily, S.J. — Afodera Taxation aod 
Ibdia — 20 lectnres. — Oct. to Dee. 1913. 

Sir. Mart Hooter, 31. A.— fndo-Germanio 
Germania Philology wilh reference to Gothic *8“ 
old English accidence.— 2nd Year of Honour* 
Course.— 20 lectnres. — July to Dec., 1913 0” 
lectures a terra.) 

Mr, J. H. Mackintosh) M.A. — The History of 
Criticism. — 1st, 2ad and 3rd Year of Honour* 
Course— 20 lectures— Oct. to Deo. 1013. 
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Mr S J Crawford BA,») h tf — Oldrngltth 
Poetry — lit Sod and 3rd Tear of Honour* 
Course — 20 lectures, — July to Dec 1913 
Mr. S Koppuswauti Sistry, ?1 A —Hindu 
Philosophy with special reference In Nyaja and 
Vaiseshika systems — 20 lectures — 0..t to Dec 
1913 

The Place of Vernaculars in University 
Studies 

The Syndicate places before the Senate the 
Report of the Comm Uee of the Senate appointed 
on March 2 1912, ‘ to consider and report upon 
the position occupied by languages other than 
hoelish tn the various conrses of study and frame 
end present to the Senate any propssls for 
alterations to tbe regulations that may be 
considered desirable in order to ensure more 
attention being paid to such language 
University Studentships 

Mr S Sitmtasa Aiyangar has given notice of 

1 That Regulations 401 to 41 i ba revised so 
na to provide for the grant of Univereity 
atndentsbips of higher value and ° n °“B 8 '* ler ™® 
of years and not limited to subjects la the 
Faculties of Arts. Med.cme, and Ea K% e ™& onl jf a 

2 That a Comroitlee of the Senate be 

appointed to frame and submit 'set of draft 
regulations in place of the existing Regulations 
401 to 411 . 

BOMBAY UNIVERSITY 

Changes m Tees 

. ts I^L’SES^vIS 

*;v t&tftrsBs: s= 

and expenditure was 

•‘BSrTMSK »»£' 

.Bmny, ■> previous eiamnation, 

Iish tbe fees as follows r , pg 20i 

Rs. JO ( Intermediate 30 for pass 

B A * ItTOO^nd Rs^o for honours examination 5 

srsss • stk 

The 2 prcpM^ C ‘ ncr8989 ’ on ft 

said Dr M«k.chan 1 would . ^ tl ? w University 
'"plT'o V.’iXr ^oldf 1 ..dtb. propoei* 


University Convocation 
Lord Sydenham, Governor of Bombay, presided 
at the Universily Cot vocation beld on tbs 
evening of the 18ib instant Tbo hall was 
crowded After tl e conferring of the degrees 
Ills F xctllency delivered a lengthy address from 
which we give extracts on another page 
CALCUTTA UNIVh RSITI 
Lord Carmichael confers Honorary Degrees 
A special Convocation of the Senate of tbe 
Calcutta University was held at the Senate 
House, College Square 

In the absence of His Excellency the Chan 
cel lor Lord Carmichael as Rector, presided at 
the function al d delivered tbe diploma of the 
Honorary "Degree of Doctor of Science to Dr 
Andrew Russel Forsyth and tbe diploma of the 
Honorary Degree of Drctor of Literature to 
Professor Ilermann Oldeuberg 

Sir Tarak Nath Palit Kt , upon whom the 
Honorary D gree of Doctor of Law was con* 
ferred was ab«rnt and nnable to receive tbe 
diploma from His Excellency 

Tbe ball was decorated aa on tbe occasion of 
the neoal Annual Convocation The seats were 
arranged in tbe same way and a procession wad 
formed of tbe Registrar, tbe Members of the 
Syndicate, arranged two and two in order of 
eentority Hia Excellency the Rector, tbe Vice 
Cbeoeetlor ex ojjicio Fellows arranged two and 
two in order of seniority and the ordinary 
Fellows arranged in the like manner, the 
procession entered tbe hall Her Excellency 
Lady Carmichael arrived accompanied by tbe 
Hod Mr Gourlay, nbo was in Military uniform 
and an Aide de Camp. The Registrar presented 
to ber a bouquet 

Annual Sleeting of the Senate 
At tbo close of the Convocation, tbe annual 
meeting of the Senate was neld with the Vice* 
Chancellor in the chair A large list of forma! 
business was disposed of including theconatitu* 
tiog of the different faculties for tbe year 1913, 
of tbe Board of Accounts adopting of the annual 
report of ths Sjndi ate and soon Dr Brojendrs 
Nath Sil m a , was elected University reader in 
i’aiiosophy, and Dr D E Rose and Air. G F, 
Sbiras representatives on the Syndicate, 
ALLAHABAD UNIVERSITY 
Courses of Studies, 

Courses of studies for the preliminary sc foot 1 Go 
examination for the Degree of Bachelor of Medi* 
cine and Bachelor of Surgery, to be held 10 
Allahabad form Monday, the 8th September 
1913, and on the following days 
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tine the growth and development of trade schools 
has been most rapid At present almost every 
existing trade has its training echool for the 
young artisan Schools exist for training the 
iron worker, the wood worker, and the workers 
m amc, lead and leather , the decorative arts 
plumbing and honse painting are also taught If 
the present rate of development in this direction 
continues, Belgium will soon rival Germany, in 
which country these branches of instruction are 
probably superior to those of any other European 
country In the matter of trade schools in 
Belgium tha provinoa of Liege, according to the 
American Consnl there merits particular atten 
tion, as it is especially in advance in tbiadirec 
tion The long list of existing trade schools 
has lately been added to, through the opening 
recently of an institution for teaching printing, 
book binding, lithography, etc It has been 
organised under the patronage of an association 
known as the Ohamb re Syndicate dn Patrom 
—Impnmeurs del Arrondiulmtr.l dt Lug* 
This institution is to produce first class printers, 
lithographers, and bookbinders, giving them 
sufficient general instruction to eDable ‘hem to 
become efficient and up to date artisans Tha 
school is under the control of the executive 
committee, consisting of three members, repre 
sentatives of the Government, the province and 
the city nf Liege respectively The staff of 
teachers comprises twelve members, namely, one 
director, one professor of ornamentation, eeveo ot 
typography, one of book binding, one of litho- 
graphy, and one of French Five years are 
required to complete the coarse 

Bengal Technical Scholarships, 1913 
The Government of Bengal are prepared to 
receive applications from etalntory nativee ot 
India fora State Technical Scholarship tenable 
m Europe or America for two years, of the value 
of £150 a year, exclusive of fees payable to the 

institution where the scholar will study, end 

t ravelling expenses The scholarship will be 
awarded for Meehan, cal or Electncal Engmeetiog, 
and preference will bo given to those who hate 
already received the best technical edaret.on 
available m Bengal in one of these subjects 

Madras Technical Scholarships, 1913 
It is notified that a State Technical Scholar- 
ship will be awarded ,n the 

dnnng the entrant je&rfor the stndy of Ihe 
leather goods indn.try Candidates desirous of 

proeeco ting tbo techn.c.l etndy of 
should lubmit their 

Ship to the Director of Pnbllo Instruction, to aa 


to reach him on or before the 1st March 1913 
Other things being equal, preference will be 
given to graduates m arts who have specialized 
iu Chemistry 

Cochin Technical Scholarships, 1913. 

ThB Dawan of Cochin considers it absolutely 
necessary to constitute a separate Mechanical 
Department with a well qualified full time 
Eugmeer at its head lie la to be in ‘ profes 
eional charge — (1) of periodical supervision of 
the Tramway, (2) of toe workehopat Cbalakuddy 
to be called the Central Slate Workshop, (3) of 
all electric and telephone plants, end (4) of all 
motor cars boats and machinery, e g , pnlso 
meters, pumps, dredgers, etc He is to get a 
salary of Bs 400 to 500 a month and his head 
quarters will he at Cbalakuddy For this post 
of Mechanical Engineer a new man is to be 
appointed for a period of three years witbia 
which time the Durbar hopes to get oue of their 
own men trained in Europe to take “responsible 
charge of the department’ A ecbolarehip for 
the study of Mechanical and Electrical Eogi 
neering in Europe is now offered for which 
applications should be submitted to the Dewan 
cot later than the let of April, 1013 
EtANlNATJOVS IN MTSOBE 
The institution of the Entrance Examination, 
Accounts Branob Public Works Department, aa 
one of the Local Service Examinations, hae been 
sanctioned by the Mysore Government Tbo 
rules proposed for the conduct of this examine 
tion have been approved 

Shorthand Association, Tbifucanr 
At the second anniversary mealing of tbs 
Shorthand Association, Tnplicane, held recently 
in tbs Presidency College, interesting speeches 
were delivered by the Hon bto Mr Y S Srinivasa 
Saetnar, and tha Hon'ble Sir Harold 8tuart on 
the reporting profession 


SOME OP THE GRIEVANCES OP 
SECOND GRADE COLLEGES, 
That, in the existing state of education in 
this Presidency, the second grade Colleges 
are fulfilling a nsefnl purpose bus been re- 
cognised. These institutions hare, of late, 
advanced considerably in efficiency, and, in 

S ite of the disabilities under which 
py labour, are doing good work. It 
would, therefore, be jost and proper that 
they are recognised to bo as much Integral 
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parts of the University as the first-grade 
Colleges. 

The statement recently issued by the 
Committee appointed to consider the question 
of the Vernaculars shows that there are now 
in this Presidency 28 second-grade Colleges 
with 2618 students (in the first and second 
year classes} as against 14 first-grade 
Colleges with 3193 students; and they can, 
therefore, legitimately claim a larger and 
more intimate share in the administration 
of the University than they are at present 
allowed. 

The first-grade Colleges seem to have a 
monopoly of the seats on the Boards of Studies; 
they also furnish almost the entire body of 
examiners. The second-grade Colleges are 
thus completely shut out from participation 
in a work in which they are as ranch in- 
terested as the first-grade Colleges, It is 
certainly not fair to make the first-grade 
Colleges appropriate to themselves the sole 
right to regulate the courses of studies aod 
fix the standard of exsminaiions. These ere 
questions in which the Becond-grade Colleges 
have equal voice. 

There is yet another matter in which the 
second-grade- Colleges ere practically 
ignored. One searches in vain the recent 
list of nominated Fellows for any recognition 
of these institutions. Of the eight appoint- 
ments made this year not one goes to « 
second-grade College. First-grade Colleges 
ore represented on tbe Senate by more thaa 
thirty nominated Fellows, while the second- 
grade Colleges have but Eve to represent 
them. 

' What is more hitter is that busy lawyers who 
have no breathing time to spare and men in 
the street without any qualification or claim 
Bre nominated in preference to the legitimate 
claims of the second-grade'Colleges, who by 
their position, education and other qualifica- 
tions are eminently fitted to partake in the ad- 
ministration of the a flairs of the University. 

In the true interests of higher education 
we would plead for greater confidence in the 
second-grade^ Colleges and closer anion of 
the University with them. It would be 
eouDd policy to regard them not as aliens 
with no privileges, but ss members with the 
fnli rights of citizenship and treat them 
accordingly. 
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MADBAS STUDENTS’ ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE. 

Circular No- XVII. 

Admission of Indus Sid cents to tiu 
Inns of Corn. 

The athntion of Indian student* i« drawn Jo 
the modification* which have been recently 
adopted lu regard to admission to an Inn o' 
Conrt. 

I. The examination list set ottt iOitlie Hind- 
book (13th Edition) baa been amended in two 
respects— 

(a) The Preliminary examination for the 
Degree of M.A. conducted by the Joint Board or 
Examiners of the Universities of Edinburgh. 
Glasgow. St. Andrews and Aberdeen is only 
accepted for tludenlt vhote satire 1 language " 
Kngfuh. 

(b) The Oxford or Cambridge Senior Local 
Examination is only accepted when two of the 
Sections in which the candidates passed 
certified to be — 

(i) English Language and Literature. 

(li) Latin. j 

II. lu lien of the certificate from ’a ColIec ,( * 
or Deputy Commissioner or Political Officer 
hitherto required from a 'Native ‘ of 'India » 
Certificate from the Secretary for Indian Btudmji 
appointed by the Secietary of State will hav«w 
be obtained. 

It will therefore be necessary for an IudisO 
student in the Msdrsi Presidency who des^** 
to be admitted to the Bar to apply to the fits* 
instance to the Secretary, Madras Blade®** 
Advisory Committee, and to furnish to him — 

(i) Testimonials of good character from h u 
Professors and Teachers, whether in a college « 
a school, and * •' 

(ii) A certificate signed by one or *'* 9 
responsible persons, whether Government officii » 
or otherwise, who can speak ea to hia chars ctet 
and standing. 

Theca wilt ba forwarded to the Secretary If* 
Indian Bmdente at the India Office, who w*“ 
also require to tee the atadent in person. If *"? 
Secretary for Indian Students is then satisfi* 1 * 
that be can recommend the aludant for admi»» ,D ® 
to the Bar, he will give his certificate to Ik*" 
effect. 

- ' Author Daties, 

Beer clary, 

t'tlrvary 1018. ffeJrei Stuintf 4 iellorf Cnewitte’’ 
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Reviews anb notices. 

As Ifrreoocrcnos to Esotisir Isotrsxgui HrsroRT, 
by Hesrt Allsopp, B A (G. Beil A Sons ) 
Si. 

Tbs study of tk is important branch of History 
was hitherto felt beyond the reaob of moat 
young people, partly doe to the fact that the 
available text hooka were far too learned and 
academic and also expensive, but this book is 
intended to supply a long; felt want. It is 
Undoubtedly an interesting, simple and sogges 
live introduction to Indostnal end Economic 
History It presents only the essential features 
The author attempts to answer the questions 
" In what ways do men get their inoomes now P 
How have Englishmen obtained their living 
hom the earliest times P How did their various 
trades arise P How is that great industries like 
the Woollen Industry are settled in certain 
definite districts ? Wbnt is the history of the 
working classes ? " The author has admirably 
succeeded in tracing the process by which 
England has become so vast, so wealthy so 
powerfnl as she is at present. The growth and 
decay of the English Manorial system with the 
parallel growth and decay of the guilds, the 
growth and decay of the domestio system which 
succeeded it are all portrayed in simple language 
The use of the trading companies, the age in 
which factories and large seals production 
prevailed, the age of wages, of rent, of profit and 
of interest are lucidly described Thus coildreu 
are helped to know soraetbing of ibe age 10 
England when tbs Jives of the pv-pte were regn 
Is ted by local orgauizttions like the Manor and 
the Gnild, next of the age w which the State 
yegnlated trade and industry by means of what 
was called the Mercantile system and neat of the 
age when It was held wrong for the State to 
interfere, when individual liberty and free 
competition were glorified Tha children are 
helped to realize that in the present ago people 
have once again begun to believe in State Regala 
lion and that they think at the present day less 
of the nation as a whole than of the well being 
of each of the individuals comprising the nation 
and that the conviction is gaining ground that 
• if only all Fngluhmen are healthy, well led. 
well clothed and decently housed, if all 
Englishmen have leisure for education and re- 
creation then England will be wealthy, have 
many ships and prosperous industries and bo 
very powerful" We heartily commend tbe 
book to every teacher of History 


Jcsioa School History of India, by E W 
Thompson, M A {CitBismv Ljtxeatube 
B ocim, Los dos and Madhaj ) As 12 
The second edition of this boot is before os. 
Tbe ami of tbe author in writing this Junior 
History is to make it a ' truly scientific intro- 
duction to the stndy of Indian History so as to 
enable the bfginner to pass on without ■ dis- 
locating shock to those standard works which 
deal more folly with men end events so brn fly 
noticed in these pages ’ Tbe book which aims 
at this ideal is uo doubt a go d ore l ut we are 
sorry to notice that this otherwise excellent 
bock is rcarred by number of defects The 
history of Sou<h India daring the * Birdu” 
Period 'll may be noted 10 passu g it ought bfl 
called the Pre ila3‘Slman Period) is di-posed 
of in about 24 lines Oa the other bsod many 
obscure names and events aie mentioned Why 
worry childrer in the Lower Secondary foireewifh 
Alpiigin, Boseawen, Aday*r Battle, Gibhrwar, 
Gubilas, Enthydemos, Kolusha, LakVnolb*, 
Battle of Tszm, Visaladeva We ate surprised 
that a number of facta calculated to interest 
children and fill their minds wi h feelings of 
patriotism are altogether omitted One 1 nks in 
vain to know something of the extent nf Aeoka'a 
Empire and of Samodragupas of bo system 
of edmintstration in Xortheri India iti the days 
of Cbaudragnpta and nf Sooth India in the days 
of Rsjaraja Ctol* I'a.airg on to lbs Muham- 
madan India, we Gol that aveu tlio name of 
Krishna Devaraya is not mentioned Sivsj/s 
“reorder "of Afzal Klan is ere phieally described 
bot not one word i* said about the statesrnsDsblp 
of the Mabsratta chief Tbs author, with true 
missionary spirit, has tsken very kindly to the 
Brahmins in India! Not only doe* he tell cork snd- 
bnll stone* about priests and their multiplying 
sacrifice* for their personel eggrat d i-ment, ho 
want* the school children to believe that the 
Indian Motiuy was ran Bed by the “ nti«e&i<row* 
priests who did not want the people of India to 
change old custom*, however bad they might 
be" going about *• telling lying tale* that the 
Government waa trying to spoil caste "Me have 
the undoubted testimony of Lord E berls himself 
to say that t^o grva«ed cartridg-s were wrapped 
la paper smeared with the fat of the pig and the 
cowand yet we have It stated seriously m (bis 
book that a story went ronnd that the cartridges 
were so greased M’e sincerely Irost that these 
defects will be removed in the subsequent 
editions 
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AlUIItlCiN.IsDIPESBESCl A HD THE FbEKCH RtTO- 

lctioh (l'!60—180i)—Coxrut» bt S. E. 
■Wixbolt, M. A. (George Bell & Soss, Lid.) 

1>. r.ft. 

This book belongs to a series of English 
History Source Books published by Messrs. Bell 
& Sons. History teachers all over the civiliaed 
world are called open in these days to ns* Source 
Books as an adjanct to the History lesion. The 
kind of Problems ard Etercise* that may he 
based on the documents are admirably illustrated 
in Keatinco aod Frayer’a History of England 
(A. it 0. Black). It is urged that source books 
enable tbe pupils to fake a more active part in 
tbe History lesson. The volume before ns contains 
extracts from tbe correspondence of Catham, 
Home Office Boyers. Letters of Junius, Cowper’s 
Letters, ‘Task,' London AlagOlinr, QtnthmUn’t 
3 [agatxne and Annual lltgitUr. Tbe majorty of 
extracts are living in Kyle and are arranged in 
chronological order. We regret that the hook fa 
not illustrated, 

High Roma o» Geography : Kotal School 

Series, edited bt Edvard Parrot, LL. D. 

(Thomas Nelson dr Soss). 

As companion volumes to High Roads of 
History the enterprising firm of Messrs. Nelson 
A Sons have brought out these volumes on 
Geography arid ail books of this eeries are 
before us. They maintain the high level of 
excellence of Messrs. Nelson's books. Tbe intro- 
ductory book contains abont thirty letters sup- 
posed to be written by a father touring round 
tbe world to bis children at borne whom he left 
behind. These letters have an attraction quite 
their own. Ten of thess letters are devoted to 
India, Burma and Ceylon and Indian children in 
the Loner forms will be delighted to read them. 
They will be glad to ba told that foreigners 
think that Indian children are alwaya bright and 
merry and that they are very clever indeed and 
that they are mneh fonder of their lessons than 
English boys. Tbe descriptions of Beanery, towns 
and of people are throughout true to nature. The 
books are all graded and tbe authors have taken 
great pains to pat in. them just those tbioga 
which best appeal to children and leave a perma- 
nent impression in their minds. Another striking 
feature of these books is that casual relations 
are very clearly explained. In Book III. the 
lesson on “The Heart of Empire " is actually* 
lesson on the growth and development of towns. 
Alter explaining the statement that London is a 


[Fra.'ma 


nation and Dot a city, tbe author points out 
in charming and simple language what it was 
tbit contributed to Its greatness. Book V. 
which deals with Britain Over-seas, contains 
several chapters devoted to India. It is gratify- 
ing to Dote that it is a very faithful account of 
the conotry and ite people and is written 
by one who not only knows the country well 
hot nuderalanda her people and their minds. 
Indian children’s heart will be filled with pride 
when fhey read that their sacred Ganges M 
tbe most important river in the world aod 
understand the rauees for it. The lessons on 
‘Life in Lidia' is delightful reading. The 
influence of geographical phenomena on life i* 
clearly hrongbt out. Children are told tehy it i* 
‘ that there ia to this country no great incentive 
to exertion which obtains in Europe,' and that 
though custom in India ia stronger than law, Ilf* 

becomes a kind of gamble breeding improvidence* 

Speakirg of Madras the writer says “ the other 
parts of India are fond of referring <o Sltartr U 

‘ tbe benighted province;’ nevertheless it shows 
better (ban any other part ol India tbe results of 
civilised Government and in education it tskea 
tbe firet place. Nowhere in lodia are the 
natives more eaeer t 0 attend the schools *od 
colleges than in Madras.’’ Page 1 88 contains the 
picture of a temple aod it is called ‘ Partbas 

Urith temple.’ Soch a name we never heard Ol 

before in Madras ! From the picture we can easily 
eee that it represents the Parthaearalhy tempi# 
at Triplicane ! The books are all profnaely illus- 
trated and some of illostrations are the finest, 
rarely met with in school booke. The maps to 
the books are faultless. > 

pEEfARXTORT Arithmetic, bt C. Pesdlebgre* 
(Georgs Bell & Soss). 1*. 6d. 

The book ia written in accordance with tbs 
recommendations of tbe Mathematical ABiociati°° 

on the Teaching of Arithmetic io Preparatory 
Schools, The principles of the subject are «* 

F ilained clearly, tbe exercises are taken from tbe 
ife of young men and must Consequently, b 0 
interesting to them. Approximations are introduc- 
ed early and tha verification of results i* inslitou 
upon. We should like to see more of corre- 
Mion t>f AJgst.-j jad Gaoiselrr jwJh Aritbffl® 110 
than is indicated in this book. 

Examples nr Arithmetic, Peri H, bt Hall a 81 ’ 
SxETEHS. (MACMILUK '& Co.). 2», 

Tb*se examples are taken from “ A School 
Arithmetic * written by the authors, snd ar# 
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published separately because of Ibe growing 
feeling among teachers that it 13 better to place a 
book of mere examples in the hands of students 
and to giro their ©wo oral explanations of 
principles than to put a complete ' text book 
into their hands we are glad to note that this 
hook is not a mere collection of examples but a 
certain amount of the text has beea reproduced 
nhererer the examples would not be Intelligible 
by themselres Also some examples which are 
intended to be worked by special methods are 
worked as models in the text 

Matbicciatioy Gustos, by Huxaii Chahd M A , 
U-Sc„ First Professor of Mathematics, 
Khalsa College, Amritsar. (Frikted bt 
Sriyitasa Vakadachabz i, Co s lltDsta) 
Price 4 At 

This is an elegant and well got-up little volume 
of 45 pages and is intended for the use of caodi 
dates preparing for the Matriculation examination 
of the Funjab University The linear graph of 
yen>+« is exhauatirely treated and amply 
illustrated The illustrations consist of (l) aoiu 
tion of simultaneous equations, (2) application to 
Arithmetic and Statistics There is also a small 
chapter on simple quadratic graphs in which the 
equations (» — «)* + (y — 6)’ = r* and y = z % 
are beautifully explained 

The book is in erery way satisfactory and will 
certainly put into the minds of beginners the right 
ideas and uses of graphical methods We un 
hesitatmgly recommend the book to all atudonta 
preparing for the School tinal Examination in the 
Presidency of Madras and elsewhere 

DoiiESTiv Ecoaour, dy Mrs Cayhebike F 
Dsighton. (HiooiBboniAir & Co ) /Vies 
Be 1 8-0 

The mstructire and interesting publication of the 
Z/omechc Economy by Mrs Catherine ¥ Deigbton, 
the well known author of Practical Housewifery, 
The Hospital in the Home, etc , and formerly 
Domestic Economy Teacher, London County Coun 
Oil, consists of three parts dealing with (Ij General 
and Personal Hygiene, ioods and Food Stuffs j 
(2) Home Nursing, and [3) Needlework etc. 

The author begins with a clear description of 
the composition and structure of the human body, 
a most wonderful and complex organism, a thorough 
knowledge of which would giro the readers a lot 
of rateable information regarding the useful 
functions the human body is performing The 
earned author then givea a long and fairly con* 


ceded accouot of the functions of the important 
organs of the human body aucb as the heart, 
stomach, the lungs etc The uses of food, the 
different food doffs, the objects and different 
methods of cooking food, uses of water, composi 
tion and purification of water are then dealt with 
in minute detail The second part of the book 
relates to the infantile management, children’s 
ailments malaria, cholera dysentery, etc in the 
third part the author gires some interesting hints 
on laundry work and the teaching of cookery 
Mrs Catherine Deighton has selected a fascinating 
and almost fresh held of instruction and has 
successfully stnren to gire excellent education 
with great discretion it is certainly to her 
credit that she has compressed a huge ma'B of 
information on very many important matters of 
daily experience into a compact and fluent 
nariatue Much of the information collected 
by the author is rateable The chief merit of 
tbe book lies in Hi educating minion The 
author has really doDe a distinct terrico to her 
fellow beings who hanger and thirst after the 
knowledge of Domestic Economy by placing within 
tbeir easy reach this praiseworthy publication 
The book is well turned out and made attractire 
through the care bestowed upon its production 
by tbe well known Publishers in Madras, Messrs 
Higginbotham & Co. 


Irma Sirieatrasgae, by 0. S EaiiaswamI 
A itab (Published dy the A cthob Term 
cake, Habeas ) Price 8 At. 

This small book is a collection of the biographies 
of eminent Indian women who were famous m 
the history of our land on account of their haring 
been tbe ornaments of nrtue, heroism, learning, 
philanthropy or patriotism It contains mostly 
tbe lives ot Rajput queens, viz , Pad mini, Ham 
yukta Tara Dai ltani of Jodhpur, etc. Although 
tbe work is a translation from the ' Utroinet of 
Ind ’ in English by Mr Maomatha Nath Datt, 
M a , of Calcutta the style is homely, popular and 
pleasing and Mr Kamaawami Aiy&r has spared 
no pains to make the language rua smoothly and 
has drawn the moral towards the conclusion of 
each story The illustrations are a noteworthy 
feature of the book and it may be used with 
considerable advantage m girls’ schools, while it 
is bound to be entertaining and instructive for the 
• Zenana,’ in the causa oE whoso education 
Sir Aiyar has been doing excellent work as 
editor of the Tamil Zenana Magazine 
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Tne WiKMtfi Tale; A Tamil Dhaka, bt 
K. VeifKATABAMA Aitak, B.A. (Pcbusbid 
et tice Hindu Educational Teauino Co., 
Kuubaeo.vau). Price 8 At. 

Mr. K. Venkat*ram& Aiyar has already been 
known to the Tamil world of letters through bi« 
many translations and adaptations of English 
works, such aj Mil ton’s Siimjoa Agonulci aud 
Lamb's Tales from Shaleiptare. This drama is 
another of bis contributions to Tamil literature. 
It is an adaptation of IFinfer’v Tale, one of 
Shakespeare’s comedies. Tbe style is felicitous 
and charming and the author has been eminently 
successful in preserving the spirit of the original ; 
the various characters bare the same eerionsaess 
or geniality as in the English drama. The names 
given to the characters correspond to their 
qualities ; the language used is quite in keeping 
with the society to which the characters belong. 


The AJhyitm* Jlamayana. or ‘Tbs _ Esoteric 
Ramtyme,’ translated into English, by B*i Bahadur 
Lata Bsijoatb, has beco published by the PaOiot 
Office. Allahabad, 1918. (Price ft*. 3) 


Messrs. Nelson have published an attractive new 
edition of Osptain Marryat’a prime old faronnts 
for boys, and indeed girls also, * MasUsrmau »*•«? 
IS* Gd) It has eight good coloared illustrations, 
and a largo nnmber ol ingenious drawings m the 
margin of the well-printed pages. 


The Library I/iierllaay, B«rod», Is a unique 
monthly edited by Mr J. S. hvudalhar. M A., Mr , 
being the first and only one of its kind m India. 
Its pages are full of interesting and Instructive 
articles. It gives us a vivid accouotof tbe work oi 
tbe Free Travelling Libraries of Baroda. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


“ Bog't’s Thesaurus " is a new and cheap rdition 
of the well-known "Thesaurus of English Words 
and Phrases" of Dr P. M. Roget, improved aod 
enlarged, partly from tbe author's notes and with a 
toll index, by Mr J. L Roget and bis eon, Mr. 8. 
It. Roget. (Longman's, Green and Co., Ss Ci.) 


The D * cm Rerisio for Djcember is foil #| 
references lo the glorious prospects of the “ Mouei 
Duivemty at Dacca. •• Ednoatioual Ethics oj 
Professor N. 0. Banerjee, "The 0.1 > P «2? , “ , 1 5 
Indostry in Bengal" by Prof. Badba Keffl* 
Mnkherjee, the "Glories of 8aovknt bite f » 
tare" by Mr. G 0. Mukberjee— each deserves 


Messrs. Hudder and 8lougbton offer pvl*** 
£259 to India and each Dominion for the b»» 
novel Toe well-known noveliet Mr. A. *<• 
Mason will adjodicate in tbe case of India 


Mr. T. Fisher Unwin announces among other 
works a life of “Allan Octavisn Hume, C. B and 
an acoount of bis work in India, by 8ir William 
Wedderburn. 


Among the books aod pamphlets registered in 
Ansara during the quarter ending December 31, 
1912. was a historical research work oo the Arsamese 
language by Mr. Debansnda Bharali of Dibrngarh. 


Tbs Homo papers malto the interesting snnoonce- 
ment that the Syndics of tbe Cambridge Univei" 
sicr Press propose to publish a rompreheosi" 
history of Iodia. from tba earliest times to t 
present day, on the model of the Cambridge 
modern history. Tne work, as projected, will 
completed in six volumes of i L "" 


'hundred 

pages, two volumes being devoted to each « 
the main periods. Ancient India, Mubamosd 
India and British India under the editorship. *«' 


1 Messrs Macmilkuannonnce that they will begin 
in April the publication of the Bombay edition of 
‘the works of Mr. Rudysrd Kipling in prose and 
verse, newly arranged and corrected by the author. 
This edition will be limited to 1,040 copies, and will 
occupy twenty-three volumes, two of wbirb will 
; appear every two months. Toe price will be odo 
? guinea net per volume, and the edition will be sold 


The total of publications issued last year amonnts, 
according lo the statistical table contained in the 
Bootiellar, to 12,886. Fiction accounts for 2,290, 
-to which may be conjoined 821 publications of 
children’s books and minor fiction, Tbe next largest 


India and British India under the editorship, 
spectivrly, of Professor E. J. Bspson, Lieutenant" 
Colonel T. Wol.eley Haig, I.S 0.. and Sir Theodore 
Moriaon, K CJ.E. The varions chapters in th«* 
sections will be entrusted to scholars who h»I" 
made a special stndy ot the period or subject* I *“ 
the Syndios hope, io this way, to produce a bisWJT 
of the nations of India, past and present, WDicn 
shall take its place as the standard work. They *™ 
indebted to the generosity ol Sir DorabTsta wn® 
has provided tbe means for additional maps »*“ 
illustrations, which will add greatly to the »*‘ a 
' end interest of the volume. 


figure is that of theology, which is responsible for 


. 93 *. 


Messrs. Jack announce another twelre volumes 1 o 
“ Tbe People'* Book* to be published immediate*?- 
Tbess will include au “Atlas of the World" i® 
colour by Bartholomew of Edinburgh. This wiu 05 
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the first time that an Atlas id colour bound in cloth 
has ever been offered at this pnco Ocher volumes 
include 1 Turkey and the Eastern Question " by 
John Macdonald, " /oolocy ’ by Professor E W 
MacBride, F R8 “ Cecil Rhodes by Ian Colvin, 
** Psychology ” by H. J Watt. M A PHD, 
"Nietscbe * by II A Mngge. P H.D . “ The Bible 
in the L'ght of tha Higher Criticism" by Rev, 
W. F. Adency, « a , and Rev Professor W fl 
Bennett, Litt. D , and others 


* The Indian Constitution ’’ by Mr A Rang*- 
ewamy lyouger, u, jl, Second Edition, consider- 
ably enlarged and revised, (Demt Octavo, over 
600 pages) has just been published and can 
bo had of the Hindu Office ( Pries Ri 3} 

Captain James Canuiogham. Grant Doff occupies 
a prominent place among the authors of the History 
of India and of the Indian People His History of 
the Maharattas has been written under circumstances 
that very seldom present themselves to those that 
desire to record the stirring events of a notable 
period Tbe work is dedicated as a bumble tribute 
of gratitude and veneration to Lord Sydenham by 
Slr.T D Kerr, Proprietor, R Carabray and Co, 
Publishers, CsIcaCta. 

Mr Maurice Hewlett has a new volume of verse 
appearing with the Macmillans under tbe title 
'Helen Redeemed and Other Poems' It will be 
welcome, for he writes poetry with as much force 
and polish as ho writes proee 


"Wordsworth" by E H Sneatb is an elaborate 
study of Wordsworth as a poot of nature and man, 
tracing out the influence of heeedi y and environment 
upon his works Wordsworth’s attitude towards 
science long scouted, oo*r accords with the views of 
modern scientific philosophy, which now a-dsys be- 
comes transcendental. 


*• Auditing, Accounting and Banking by Frank 
Dowlec sad ilsrdtaoe Harris, is an authoritative 
book of real value Diagrams, figures and etplana 
tions make tbe auditing part quite clear ; also the 
author baa referred woere necessary to legal cases 
Tbe banking section is lucid and practical, being far 
Clearer than in books which one remembers having 
studied. It should be in every buameae or banking 
library and - would' fie dei'prttl' as a tenr Jivk" dnr 
examinations, Tbe book Is published at 6«- by 
Pitman, 

"The Education of the Women of India,” by 
Minna Q. Cowan Tbe increasing attention which 
is being devoted In this coco try to tbe problems 
Of female education renders a book of this character 
peculiarly welcome (Messrs. UHpbaut, Andsrsoo, 
and Fewer, 8* fid.) 


* Adam Lindsay Gordon " This is a striking 
tribute by Edith Oumpbns and Douglas Sladen 
(Constable and Oo , London) to the geoias of the 
Australian poet, Adam Lindsay Gordon Adam 
Lindsay Gordon is the hero and poet of Australia , 
bsfore bie fame even that of Kendall, wbo occupies 
a proud plsce in English literature, pales into 
insignificance. 


*' Domestic Economy ” Th s is a valuable work 
prod nerd by Mre Catherine F Deigbton wbo has 
thoroughly mastered her subject, and writes with 
firmness and authority. (Higginbotham and Co ) 


SfiOfaii EOitcaftotfll tRofcs 

MADRAS 

Pane Distributions. 

European Girls’ School. Hoyapettah — The 
annual distribution of prises and treat to the puplla of 
tha European Oirla School Hoyapettah, took plsce In a 
spacious thamiaoa erected for lh« purpose In the com- 
pound adjoining tbe Cbnrch of tbe Purification of the 
» 1 M There were a good number of priests of the 
Archdiocese and tbe San Tbomfi Mission present as also 
the Assistant Inspectress of Schools, Doctor and Mr* T 
Gibson, Mr Burrard, Mrs D M Do 8ilva the Misses 
DeSoma and all tbe parents and guardians of the pupils 
Tbe children sat to a sumptuous tea after which 
followed the function of tbe distribution of prises, 
at which the Rev Father Merkes Vloar General, presided. 
The Manager, tbe Rev \V O flood, and bla able staff, 
are to be heartily congratulated oo the success of tbe 
evening entertainment 


W. M. Sunday School. — Tbe distribution of prties 
to the pupils of tbe IVseleyan Methodise Sunday School, 
took place in the Wealeyau Chapel, Popham s Broadway, 
Georgetown Tbe Rev J Cooling was in the chair, and 
Mrs J. R Henderson distributed the prises, 

Tbe proceedings commenced with the singing of a 
hymn and was followed by aprsysr After an Interesting 
dialogue by the pupils on “The prevention Is better than 
cm*” the Superintendent read the Annual Report, . 

Mrs J Jl. Henderson then distributed tbe prises to tbe 
poplls, and gave an interesting speech Rev Mr, J Cooling 
congratulated every one connected with tbe tosiUuUon 
and th* Interesting function terminated. 


SSftdrM Christian College SohooL— A pleasant 
meeUDRi«as held at tbe Anderson Hall, when Bao Baba- 
flue A 0 Pranatharihihara Iyer, fnsjwelor of Schools, 
presided at the annssl distribution of prises to tbe 
students of tbe Madras Christian College School All ihe 
ttaebtrs of tbe bcbool. Including the Principal and meat 
of tha professors, were present in their academical robe*. 
The students were marched to tbs Andervcn Hail in 
order by their respective class teacher,, and when all 
were amembted In tbs hall. Dr. fiklnntr began the 
proceeding* with a priyer After the reading of tha 
Report for th* last year by Mr Y.t) Henderson. Acting 
Sapertatocdsnl ei the School, SJr. Fracstharthibar* Iy*f 
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distributed the pint, altar which be atked them to work 
itoadtiy and tpoke about th* mponsibliuie* ot student*. 
TUB meeting urminstnd wHh a rote cl thanks to the 
Chairman proposed by Dr. liehdrrvoo *nd supported by 
the Ret. Q. Fittendilgh. 

Btats Secondary School, Banganapkllo.— The 
Prise distribution ceitmocj ol the *bov* school cam* tH 
on tho Oth instant under the prusldency ol the llontile 
Khan Bshidoi K*w*b Mir Asad Khan Bahadur. The 
school war decorate J with erer-greeoa, Sags and 
feetoona (or the occasion and presenuid a vary delightful 
appearance. Tb* ceremony commenced with the leading 
of the reception addreu by the llcadmetur. The reeding 
o( the annual report by the Buperrlsor a ( School* of lb« 
State, next followed. Ue gate a detailed work ot the 
Secotidsry School, Village Elementary Schoola, Girls' 
School, Mission and Private School* coder the aid ol the 
State and the figorea showed the marked Improvement 
-effected la all the eehooti under ble eopeivlaloa doting 
the put official year, The prise* were then given away 
to the boy*, and alter an InUreallhg epeech by the 
Chairman the procevdlnge.lermlnated. 


Bt. Jot&ph't High EOhool, OaJJcat —The Parent*' 
Day celebration and prlie distribution at Bt, Joeeph'e 
European Boy*' High School Came oft In the pretence of 
a large nomt>er ol European and Eurasian ladiot and 
peaUemeo, the chair being occupied by Mr. Norton. 
Ifagge, Principal of tbe Zaotorln'a College. The ecbool 
waa very taiietdlly decorated and a eery nice stag* had 
alio been put up. two dramatic piece* X4s Jilin* JJegfnrt 
and Tha M‘c\ batter forming prominent Item* In the 
programme. The Bee. Fr. Re petto, a C„ the Head Taacber, 
to whom the acbool very largely owei It* prevent 
efficient condition, presented a very Intituling and 
encouraging yepott. 

Having distributed tbe prlies, the Chalmiaa made 
tome appropriate remark* and lb* mealing terminated. 


Madras Medical College iri 

Lord Pentland. There waa' a Urea add distinguished 

f athering ot visitors preaent Including a low European 
•die* tnd prominent among those aaaembled wera Sir 
J. If. Atkin ion, Sir Ralph Beoeoa, Surgeoa-Oeneral 
W. B. Bjnnerman, Dr. T, M, Nalr, Dr. A. Kungappa. 
Dr. M. Kriubnasaml lyet, Dr. M. 0. Kan] and* K*o, 
Bo*. Mr. E. M. Maopball. and Muirs, j. o. Kollo. Pool 
Apprise mi and Captain Sugg*, i,s.tf.D. 


f . S. H School.— 1 Tb* celebration of tha Founder'* 
Day and annoal dietribatlon of prise* ot (he Peonethnr 
Bubrsmsolsm High School, MyUpore. took place at 
Madbiva Bhag, Lnx, ilylapoie. Tha Hon'ble Mr. Justice 
T. Sadailva Iyer presided. The eporta la connection 
With the celebration oi tbe rounder'* Day were bald at 
tha School play grounds between 7-81 S..U. and 10 a M. 
In the evening the Invited gueate aa*embled In the 
beautifully deoorated pandal specially put up (or the 
occasion on the eastern aide ol the U&dhava Bhag com. 
pound to witness tha evening (unotion. There was a 
very largo gathering of tha gentlemen ol the locality 

S even t on the occasion." Tha proceedings ot the evening 
g*n with the pijoi by two atodeata of the Bsh»], 


Iyengar, dj, n" u. Meoager and Joint Secretary. The 
Chairman then distributed the prlkee to tbe priwwlnntn 
In all the forme of tb* High School and to the b«je who 
competed iuccenlaity In tin morning sport*- The 
junior* of the lotlitelion then etkged a dram* Tka **? 
.Sroyroar*. Tbe Chairman mad* an Inleiaatlng *pecch 
and Mr. T. 5. ItimtcbtoJrt 1 jtr then proposed a vote « 
thank* to the chair, and tha pr oceudlcge cam# to a else*. 

English and Sanskrit CoDrg'e, Visas — 
distribution ol pniel to tba etodents ol tbe Maharajah! 

English and Sanskrit College took place on tba 1 1th bul- 
la the former Inetitaliob. Tb* lecrlloa w*i («* 
aided by Mr. f. C. IL Fowler. f C.8, Trails* to «* 
Hamailhanam. Tb* aiifa ot tha town, including the 
official* and tha member* of tha Bar were prearnl on ike 
occasion, Kao Bahadur K. tUmanoJachail, tha IVlndps*. 
real tb* report* for 1811-t! which bore testimony (Of** 
good and tubataollal work don* by tbe IneUtutioot during 
the year. Tb* numerical strength ol tb* English Colleg* 
Including tha Secondary department during tb* 
academloyear was 872, Which loertaaad toOWoBU* 
8 let cl January last. Tb* receipt* ol the institution 
■bowed an Increase of from B*. *0.412-1-0 to Its. IIU1 W* 
while th* charges also roaa from Ha. 41.40S-A-10 W 
*5,710 11-11 during the year coder review. The Col.eg* 
produced brilliant re*olu in Mathematics and Philosophy, 
all the can didst* e sent up for these branch**, b*»>®* 
passed the examination. Tb* result* la Cbaolitrjt 
Sanskrit, Tcloga and Kngllib were alto aatlslknWTJ- 
lte* peeling tbe 8an»krlt College the report aiate* ittj* 
the examination! lor which tb* Initilutlon la sulhnrlsed w 
train candidate* aie ( 1 ) the BUomanl examination *“ 
Vyakarana, (X) the Vldwan examination in B*n*krit»0® 
Talugn, the former being taken a* the principal 


--* etaft for the axonilent work turned out by th*°j 
during th* year onder review. Mr*. Fowler who gr»«“ 
tha occasion pre**ol«d pr ties to the pupil* of th* OOUega* 
Bao Bahadur K. Bamaoujacbari, the Principal, “ ,n *®T 
and thanked th* Chairmen and tha Bamaalhanam *1“"! 
Itie* Tor their kiad and aympathello attitude townr® 
tbe college*, The meeting dispersed amidst loud cheer*- 

Tho A. M. College, Msdura. -Tha annual dUlrt- 
butico ol priie* of the American College, Madura, « . 
held on tbe 17th Icilant In the Assembly *»*“." 
th* College, Mr. B. K. M. A. Annatnalal Chettw 
of XaoBodukatSan presiding. The ball was tastelM > 
decorated with flaga of British aa well aa American 
ballon and alio (eatoona. There waa a large gathering 
o( tha elite of the town. Those preaent included »“ 
Samuel and Lady Chl*holm. Tbe proceeding! ppeneo 
with prayer In Tamil. Tna High School 
entertained tboee present with humorous dialogue! 
faroe*. Bee. W. M. Zumbro. tha Principal of the Celle*' 
then read ble report for (he year 181 * woi'ch was * fee ora 
of aucoea*. Alter reading of th* .report Lady Cht*hoj“ 
kindly gave away the prlxss to the aueceuful etodeav. 
Tb* Chairman In hu ooncludlng tematks thanked Mj 1 
Zumbro (or the excellent eaten* lament be provide** 
particularly the Malayalam Boat eong and th« Moc* 
Doctor and said that lb* report had ahowed that V*rt 
good progress waa made during I 9 ta. Mr. Zumbro 
po*ed a rate of thank) to the Chairman, to , 
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Chisholm »nd to all then present The function w** 
brought to a close with the sieging cf the Rational 
Anthem, 


The Bowmaitra nigh School, Madura.— The 
Bownuhtra High School Madura, presented m g»l* 
appearnoe on Saturday the ISth IcsUnt, when the Q'h 
Anniversary and the D striboticn of Prises to the de- 
serving popils of the institution sr»» Celebrated with 
Mr A Fotheringbsm ICS, Collector of iladora. i 0 the 
Cb»it The premises of the School sod the n»t1 were 
well decorated »nd near the dais a small stage wss 
erected for the stodenU to enact their several parts An 
interesting programme had been arranged for (he occasion 
by Urn energetic Headmaster, and there was a large 
and representative gathering of gentlemen t resent, 
beside* the student* of the various schools 
There was Public-Speaking by four pupil, c f the Sixth 
Form on (I)The Dignity of Labour (!) Female Education 
rs> The British Buie In India, and <4} loyally to the 
Hritlsb Raj. The Lower School Pap He recited short 
action songs on * Play Time * •* The Train * tc. and these 
were much appreciated Tbe Primary School pupils 
enacted a Tamil Drama— - Tbe I^ist Camel * Then a 
farce entitled “The C«dl and Ihe Bobber “ was per 
formed by the Third Form stodrnte Lastly bot by no 
meant tbo least appreciated of all was the enacting of a 
ahort Drama * Alfred " by the pupils cf tbs Fourth Form 
Mr A Govindaraja Mudaliar, B. s P.T the Hesdmsster 
of the High School announced that for Prfre-Sreaklrg 
T B Ramssamy who sp»ko on “ The British Bole In 
India* had been awarded tbe Vint PHte , B d V 
Blragnranathan who spoke on “ Female Education,* the 
Second Prise. 

This orer the Headmaster read h fa Beport for tbe 
year ending 81st March 1911 From the Report we 
learn that It wa* cbiefiy through the esertioo* of 
Messrs. Venkatacbalapathi Alyar, Snhls Bhagavalbar 
and Others, that tbe Managing Committee real ,*d a 
Permanent Endowment of Sr Z5 000. which now adds 
greatly to the liability of tbla popular Institution, 

Tbe Chairman after glrlog away tbe prisea to the 
various Pril* winner* addressed the audience in an 
Interesting speech. He congratulated the Bowrashtra 
Sabah for having successfully managed tbe institution 
for 27 year* and more mad more auccessfntly every year 
Though the Sowrarbtras were a traditional wearing class 
they instead of restricting their son* to that profession, 
had rightly begun to give sound education in order to 
enable them to enter into other walks of life also 

The Chairman and Dr Marsden were garlanded 
Mr 3 Ramier B.A., b I,, Secretary or the High School 
proposed a hearty vote of thanks to tbe Chairman and 
to Dr Marsden. 

Tbe Headmaster proposed cheer* to H*s Majesty the 
King Emperor and to the Collector ahd tbe gentlemen 
prexsot on the occasion, which were lustily responded to 

TTith the sieging of “ God Bare the King*’ the Inter 
esting function came to a close. 


Elementary Bchool Gardening —Tbe Govern- 
ment have approved the distribution proposed by tbe 
Director of Public Instruction of the giant of Rs. 10 000 
for the provision of elementary school gardens Tbe 
amount has been distributed as follow* — 

Ganlam. Es tco, TiregspaUm B* 100 Godavari, 
Rs 400, Rli tea, Es S£0, Gestor, Es 400, Jiellore 


n* Hilary Es 4S0j Anantspur R*.4CO Cnddsr»b 
St, ’ J^otnool Bs.4C0j Chlrglepct Es 400 The 
MHtfris Rr *50 Coimbatore R, 400 Balem, Fs. 4C0t 
s, Arcet > 1 * tCO i Chfttoor Es 400 Tanjore Es 450, 
™ c “lD0polv Es 4C0 Bcolh Arcot Pa 400 Fsmrad, 
Es CO0| Msdora F.» 250 Tlnnerslly Rs <F0 Malabar 
6«o , South Canara R* 4C0 Bsswsda MooiclraJily 
R’ >0 , and Masslipatam Municipality Rs 10 


Plyrical Training School— The Director cf 
Public Instruction reported in Sotember last that the 
Imperial grant of Pr 8! IXO sanctioned forthe edurstlon 
rf Europeans and Anglo Indians in O O ho fft$ Edo 
caliceal, dated *nd March 191! la proposed lobe nil 
Hied for it* follow irg pnrposea during 191*1914 — f«1 
lor giving supplemental aid to European Schools to 
enable managers to Improve tbelr teach rg stiff, (4) for 
starting manual training and physical training centres 
for European pnplls (r) for oorapenastlng Managers of 
European School* for remlrslon of school fees to dererv 
leg pupils In Primary classes ard far payment of the coat 
cf clasi books of poor pupils and tit for meettrg fullr si 
far as possible the derraedi for boarding grants under 
articles 40 and 4! of the Code of Regulations for European 
Schools Is regard to the proposal* f*X fcl and (/). the 
Inspector of European and Tralnlcg Schools and tbe 
Inspectresses of Girls Schools lave been asking to ob- 
tain and submit applications of deserving schools With 
regard to the proposal (*i the Inspector of European and 
Training Schools Haled that Improvement was much 
creded la the physical tralnlrg now given to the majority 
of European Bchool* it waa also reported that the 
exercises now taught were dually old fashioned and nn 
suitable for children and that tbe Instructor* were 
generally Incompetent ITJfh a view Co removing tbf* 
defect and to Introducing modern methods of physical 
culture the Director proposed to start a central class for 
phys cal tre olng to Madras mder a competent Instructor 
Tbe Govrrnment bare approved generallv of thta proposal 
tbe Inatl otlon being plaoed under an Instructor on 
R*. ZOO per menrem on a tempo rare footing for a period 
of fire yeara from the 1st March 1918. It will be Interest- 
ing to know wbetbrr this reboot will be oren topopll* 
other thin those belonging to the class of European and 
Anglo-Indians 


Barnnad SPG. School. — The Government are 
pleased to sanction a grant of Ihe sum of Es B.-tt0 to- 
ward* the cost of the cortl ruction of an additional 
building for the SPG High Bchool, Eamcad 


High School for Girl* at Ving — On the re- 
commendation of tbe Inspectress of G rls* School 
biorlhrrn Circle PTaltalr the location of a H gb Bchool 
for Girl* at Viiagapatam was sanctioned Owing to non 
arrival of tbe European Headmistress said to bar* been 
Indented from England tbe School baa not vet been 
opened As a High School for girl* In tbe horlhern 
Cireara under Government management Is tbe n*f ore of 
an experiment It la deemed desirable to open it at Viraga- 
pataui wh eb Is tbo headquarter* of tbe Inspectress, so 
that the school might be nnder her dor- yerroral 
supervision The people of Godavari petitioned that tbe 
School might be opened in that district owing to it* 
central position and tbe somewhat favourable pr covers 
which female education bad made among them They 
wet* informed that tbe estakliibmcct cf similar ,ebool* 
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Would bo Considered on the eiptrlmtnt At VlugpAtain 
proving s success. 

8t JoltpVi School, BelHry.-The aathotltUa of 

the 81. Joseph's EgrCftM Boy,' School. ISellary, bats 
been permitted to adopt lb* alternative site proposed for 
tfto school asylum and the revised t Minute has also been 
approved. banctlon h»« been accorded 10 tta payment, 
when funds are ataluble, of an additional greet, net 
ejeeeding ooe-bnlt of the aelusl expenditure ret exceed- 
ing IU. *,800, toward* the coat of converting a portion of 
the existing building Into staff quartern, subject to doa 
compliance by tbo management with the aeggeitiona of 
tha Chief Engineer and with all tha coodltlora prescribed 
In tha Code of Regulations lor Eoropean echoola. Tha 
Oovernment have alio atoctloncd the payment of an 
advance. 

Training BtadPntS — The Government of Madras 
have eanctloned the propoetl of Ibe Director of pub- 
lic Inatrnctloa to exiend the payment of the specisi 
allowancn of Be. 1-8-0 aanclloced already to tha student* 
Of the elementary grade under training In Government 
training achoola, who art In receipt of a stipend of bite 


TMS p o.coU«s„nj a*»=l>, , Matawgj> 

— Theisoth Annlvertsrj besllvalof tbe 8. J^O. Ccncg* 

and Scbocla at Trlchlropoty took pf»« 
manner qoile beflillcg the onlqoe occasion. TMW» 
pel-. • At Home - from 4 to 6 In the afternoon tow£» 
8 ret pen of tha evening'* proceeding". A large «>«“*£ “ 
gnea-A Eorcpcen and Indian, reprerenllrg all c\* iu t£ 
tha dlff a reel commnnltlea ol tha city, we re 
flee. A. r. Gardiner M A., read tbe Anneal Report »ro« 
la a record of ateady progreaa In every department. 1 
11001)10 lit. J. H. B'one delleered - “ 

addreet and (he meeting terminated. 


Vernacular Master* of the achool. At _ ... 

• dent* presented Mr. Iyengar with a watch. Mr. Iyengar 
■*—'■*'* -*■-'•* and in a abort and touching speech 


a moet Inspiring 


celebrate tbe , 

Bahadur K. Ramaoojechirlar, U A-B U,r.lt.U. The Vener- 
able Principal was taken In procession from hl« boose to 
College and hla arrleal there punctnally at +-18 r.u, was 
the signal for much enthusiasm among (he aadfeoce. 
Mr. H. Snbma Kao Pantola presided. Alter a few tongs 
and verses were recited by Pondile, an Add re** wet read 
on behalf of paat and present atudenta by Sir. V. Yeckat- 
raja Baatrl. n A., a Professor of Ibe College. Alter • few 
•peecheabyaome paststodsnU. Kao Bahadur K.fUm»ooje- 
ebariar replied In Biting laima. Mr. N. Sobba Bao 
Pentolo beat made an interesting iprtch and prayed 
-Almighty for long Me to Mr. Itamanujsebarlir. With a 
vote of tbanki to lh« Chairman tbe meeting terminated. 


3»ell addreee to Sir. A 

Vengsdstba Alyangar, B.*., L.T . the Blatbetnatlce 

Aaelatint ol tho Blxth Perm On tbo eve of hla departure to 
Pattamadal, to take op the post of the Headmaster In the 
■local High School, with tbe Hon'ble Sir. V, 8. BrlsWasa 
Baatrlar In the chair. The proceedings began a little 
after 4 p.m. The Chairman then asked the addressee to 
be read. Poems were compoeed lor the occasion by the 


emldi. ^ 

tbinkod tbe etndeota lor the honour done to him' and 
pern aomo advice to the studeote. The Chairman wished 
Mr. Iyengar long life and a brighter fntoro so that he 

might continue to work in tba cause of education. Both 

Mr battrlar and Sir. Iyengar were tbrn garl ended and High School— Tbe Ant 
— brought to a close with the * — “ — “* * w — 


Ta« Preildeney College 

tam.— The Anniversary of tbe , F ? , ‘?' 0CT U P^ 
,,t,m fiamaiim Madras, wss celebrated with 

"ur i 0 "hr i^,Tden^ “olleg. n»ll. the Honll. 
Justice 8lr 0. Sankaren Hair presided. 

After the annual terorl ol the working of the 
during Ibe pw»t 7* ,r *•* rf * a - th * Uoo ?~ ct.-W 
R.msnMenon delivered , lecture nr “Ole* The 
Mr. Haman Nayaner also spoke on the aim* •"hi 
Alter an Interesting speech bv the Chairman ®" 
Improvement of Vernacular literature, the * 

terminated. 

Hnrani High School -The Tllnde IHgh ^oel. 
Nnranl, founded In TOO*. Is doing creditable work 'tB ' 
leg great credit on Mr. N. R. Bamatwmy Iyer. 
tba Manager and Headmaster and Me ‘hie * 1 * . 
Assistants. Tha students ol the above Institution' 0 "* 
slvtlealiy celebrated tha Anniversary Ol their 
Societies with Mr. V. K. Deslkaebarfar, BA- » *T.' ™ 
anbordirate Judge In Ibe cb»Jr. The school b»” ” 
tastefully decorated and thera use a large g»“* 
present. The programme began with 
•logleg of the Rational Anthem after which tbo Ch*' 1 ^’*. 
of tba avenlng made a abort Introdnetory *pe«eh, 
over, the Secretary read «h* Report for lb» i*»t J c,r - ., ' 
T. X. Bamonnl and Deslkacharlar gave loterestlo* 
speahea and tha meeting terminated. 

The Mnlllm tltdrary A gaocuttlon.— Tbrre »•* 
• large attendance, mostly of Slabomedanr, a* ‘be B 
annual meeting of tha Muslim Literary AssocistNu, 
which waa held at tba “ Lyrlo Theatre." The ’ 
Mr. Jnstlce Tyabjen was In the chair, and amcnff 
otbera present were (he Hon’ble Jfr. H*JI Ismail 
Hon’ble Mr. V. B. Brlniv.raBsstrlar. Sir. K. D IR«f 
Alyer, Khan Bahadur Onlam Mahomed Mabajlt. Jtu 
Bahadur Dr. Mahomed Ismail, the Be*. 
Ooldsmlih, Khan Bslusdur 8. >1 V Oortrsn bam". 
Sfr. Sultan MoMdeen Sahib Bahadur. Jloolana Aboo* 
Bnbhan Bnhth. Mr.SlirBnIUn Mohideeo Sahib, Mr. is* 0 , 
Ilosialn and Mr. Hassan Ally. The Beport of the i*«» 
year was presented by tbe Secretary and waa *“ op 
Mr Mir Zjnuddin. Bsr.at-Law, spoke at leoglb exp' M 


tbe pleasant 


RaO, E.4., 


of thank! proposed by Mr. K, 


hit sympathy towards tbe Association. 1W*> ” 
Cbairman’s concluding remarks, tbe meeting terminal^. 

Tha Uoveton Protestant Collejfa sndGW* 

.... — .. „i Qanaral Meeting of 

- J waa beld in the DovetcO 

College n»ll, Vepery. There were present C«p<*“ 

-V, J. Staggs, i. g. u. d„ (retired), Messta. 3. B. Atktow>»i 
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(Honour? SrcTe'&ry), J W. Hay Ellis, James Short, 
George Maddox, R. C Thomas fL T Tacber VT B 
Staggs, E Ii. Tsylor, C. W % leges F Lewie A J 
Bebeiro and J. R. O'Neill and Assistant Surgeon J b». 
O. Bartley, t 8 U D Od the proposition c f Ur George 
Maddox, seconded by Captain V J Braggs Ur J 
W. Hay Ellis was voted to the chair The business 
of the meeting opened with tba coheideralion of 
the Report on the working of the institutions for the 
year 1912 

The next subject was the election cf thiee mentors of 
Committee Jn the place cf Messrs James Short E L. 
Taylor and Captain V J SI»ggs.wbo retire in rotation 
hut where eligible for re-election It was proposed by 
Hr F. Leori seconded by Mr I! C Thomss and earned 
“That the three membera of Committee who retire in 
rotation be reflected,’ 


The Tamil Acadimy, Madras — At the meeting 
o* the Academy held ia its premises, tvitavalanuro 
Krtxhnaswami Pavalar delivered a lecture on St»f% 
rutacar Ur C, R. N'saresivaja Undaliar presided ever 
the meeting. 


The Madras Teachers* Guild.— A meeting of the 
History and Geography bectlon was held m the Hinda 
High Gehool, Tripiicaoe with Sir K A Vlrarsghara. 
charier in the chair, when a lively discussion on the 
present position of Eogluh History in tho 3 S L.C 
scheme was earned on for nearly two hoars. Resolutions 
were passed against too early iceciallsaHoo and the too 
disproportionate importance pent to the special portion 
to the detriment of the enthae knowledge of the subject 
as a whole. It was also rescWed to request the Board to 
fix and publish the proportion of mai k» allotted in the 
pobha examination for the outturn and special portions 
of the subject end also to request the publication of the 
report of the Chief Examiner of every year for the 
inform* lion end guidance of the teachers. With a vole 
of thanks to the Chair, the meeting terminated 


Corporation Model Elementary Schools— The 
first ol the Elementary Schools of the Corporation of 
lisdras waa opened on the 4th Instant it Tallahha 
Agraharam, Tituvatleswiranpet. The rales of fees are 
a most nominal 1 anoa for the Infant, t as for the 
ltt end 2nd Sjandards, S ar for the Srd Standard, end 
4 a I for the ith Standard Instruction ia manual 
training (chiefly carpentry) Isa special feature of these 
Model E emeDtary Schools The private and indigenous 
schools in the neighbourhood will bo absorbed In these 
schools 


The Council of Native Education. Madras - 
The Connell of Native Education, llsdru, tormoUted 
a scheme for the spread of elementary education In Ihfc 

SIX 


Presidency and subsetted to the Government certain 
proposal* for the furtherance of the scheme toge'her with 
replies received by the Council of Native Education from 
District Taluk Boards and mofaesfi Municipalities The 
Government, in reply slate while appreciating the 
interest taken by the Cocecil in the matter they consider 
that its proposal* besides being premature are too ambi 
tions, haring regard to the magnitude of issues involved 
and to the luriied nature of agencies at the disposal of 
(he Council On these grounds (hey regret that they da 
cot feel justia-d in makiog the grant applied for They 
will be glad to avail tbemrelves of advice and assistance 
of the Council in educational matters when s?itab e op- 
portuclties occur. 


Tba Assistant Master*' Asiociation, Trichina- 
poly — An ordinary meeting of the Association waa 
held recently ro the premises of Aryan Secondary 
School with Mr P A Gsnesa Iyer, BA, L.T, 
of the St. Joseph’s College, in the chair About 
thirty members attended The proceedings of 
the meeting commenced with a resolution to send 
a congratulatory letter to the Hon ble Mr V 8 
Snoivaaa Sastnar BA, L.T, on his elevation 
to the Madras Legislative Council and a letter 
of tbackfolneas to H E Lord Peotland for hi* 
nomination This was follow'd by a very lively 
discussion lasting for more than two honra on the 
desirability of limiting the working hours of 
teacher* in Lower Secondary forms and Primary 
classes, in which many members took an active 
part. It was pointed ont in the coarse of the die 
cossion that teachers in the lower classes have a 
very real grievance and work for long hobrs, the 
•mb per od being a ihie twieidt They ere not now 
in the tame tooting at they w*re ten years ago, their 
work and responsibilities having increased consider 
ably owing to the introduction of the School Final 
scheme which, with it* marking system and prepa- 
ration of notes of lessons, has been taxing their 
time energy and patience Bes den, there ia consi- 
derable overstrain m the lower classes detrimental 
to the interests of boys and teiebers al k*. School 
work for lower class children should not be the 
same aa that for the higher Their cnmcnlnni 
should be simplified , nor does elementary science 
or geography require any elaborate syllabus. Sim- 
plicity and thoroughness must be the aim The 
gehool feea have been enormously raised , bnt this 
has not-resnlted in a proportionate improvement ia 
the salary or leianro of teachers who are at present 
all but neglected, though they form the key stone 
of the school organise! ion Public opinion must bo 
created against this grave injustice and tl e Govern- 
ment should be requested to liberally help the 
managers This long arid interesting discnreion 
wae brought to a close by the unanimoct adoption 
of the following resolution — The Aren tact Master*' 
Association. Tnchinopoly. is boinbly ol opinion that 
pupils and teachers in Primary classes and Lower 
jjeoondary forms are over- worked and beg* respect- 
fully to submit to Headmasters, Manager# and 
15 
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E elocutional sntboritie* that tbs working boor* of 
Primary classes and Iiower Secondary lorroa bo 
reduced to i and respectively and that the teach- 
er* bo t>Qt given more than 4 hours daily work. 


BOMBAY. 

Poona Agricultural College. -HU Erce!!*aey 
the Governor in Connell has decided that there shoola ba 
a standing advisory committee in connection with the 
College ol Engineering, Poona. The funotlon c! the com- 
mittee will be to advise Government on questions of 
policy, organfralien. staff, buildings, equipment, forma- 
tion or reconstitution of classes, curriculum, rules oi 
admission and any other subject connected with the 
College regarding which Government may require Its 
opinion. As the Committee will be closely associated 
with the College and will visit It periodically. It will be in 
a positlob to take the Initiative in suggesting Improve- 
ments and reforms in respect of the above matters. The 
committee will Consist of nine members as follows:— 
Official members The Chief Engineer and Secretary to 
Government. Public Works Department ; the Director of 
Public luatructlon; tha Secretary to Government, Educa- 
tional Department; the Principal, College ot Engineer- 
ing. Poona; Lieutenant-Colonel TV V. Scudamore, R. E., 
Superintending Engineer, S. D Non-official members 
The Locomotive Superintendent, 0. 1. F. Railway; the 
Engineer in charge of the Tela Hydra-Electric Work*. 
Lonavlat the Principal ot the Victoria Jubilee Technical 
Institute, Bombay ; and the engineer of a selected 
Bombay Cotton Mill, 


Bombay Educationists’ Coufereflce.-A three 
-aya Conference of Educationists was hrtlrt in Bombay 
■pe meeting was arranged by the Cofhbw Teachers’ 
Aooeiutfon. ifr. S. L Rieu, Secretary to/the Government, 
Education Department, presided at th-Vopening meeting 

end Inaugurated the proceedings l* a compiles 

speech. Numeroni subjects of piiicnlar educi 
character were discussed, in pottle. Jar the new Sec. 
corrlculum. f 


complimentary 


t«Hi?t.'M e *t nara GirU ’ Institution.— The foliow- 

Slfw 7ec ? lrcrt hj Ouraelji from 

Mailboroogh House, January Ath, 1»13 
Df*R Bta William WEDD«Ra C > w , 

t have lubmlttedloQaeen Alena. r , , 0n ., 

Uih instant (II forwarding co p(a , ^‘tC.e^t ofSe 
-Alexandra Native Girls’ Eaglirb r* “? 
Bombay end the Jubilee proapectua of tSt'echool and I 
am desired by Her Majesty toss, that sh. ^SSaStli 
Jubilee which 1* to be Celebrated In March ”” Utb 
much interest. Qoeen Alexandra fully recegnUei tb* 

neefut and successful work which the institution fcaa 

parried on during the patl 60 year* and I aci to ask yen 


to be good enough to coartf to Mr. 0. M. Coraetji »o4 

the Directors her sympathetic approval of the project 
which i* In contemplation to develop female education 
In India and to express toHhetn tad to those wbosre 
so generously supporting the movement Her Majesty'* 
sincere hopes for the future success of tie school. 

I remain, eta , 

H8SBT BTBExinSLP, CcUnr!, 
Private Secretary. 


Bombay Matriculates and Special Test*.— 

Persons who have paaaeed the Uatriculation examina- 
tion of the Bombay University and are la *be FobJw 
Service on or betora Slat July, 1913 will be eligible! 0 
appear for any Special Tests to which Bombay «•'-"* 
cnlatea are now permitted to appear. 


Scholarship donation.— Hlj Highness tbo ThaVors 
Pibeb, )be raler of the LImbdi Slate, with a view *° 
commemorale the memorable visit of HJf tbo Age Shan 
made a donation of H». 6,1X0 to be ntlllaed by Ag» Kb*J 
in giving acbol.rshipa to any Moslem or (liuda yu*w 
studying In either the Aligarh Moslem, or the Bens'** 
Hindu University. H. H. the Aga Khan thanked th* 
Tbakore Saheb for the generona gilt and said be 
give scbolarsblpa tint of this sum to *nv Moslem [*'*' 
graduate going to a Hindu University tar hi/ W.A, cdu«, 


CALCUTTA. 

Women's education in Bengal— Tha 
Oetttte contslna the following Resolution on ® 
subject of a - Female Edncation Committee tor t" 
Bengal Presidency * : — 

It is of great Importance for the fotnre of the Be»|*J 
Presidency that a well considered and progressive P 0 '") 
for th. edncation of Indian girls .bould be framed an° 
afterwards systematically and energetically carried co 
The methods end practice of the two portions «« v . 
province, re united on th* 1st of Apvil lest, diner 
present in some important respects. Th* beat feature* 
each system require to be cmrvfolly aelected Mo , 
experience or tb* past to ba supplemented by a review ^ 
recent development* and changes In conditions. T, 
important and difflenlt task can be successful!’ 
pllsbed ooly with Che considered advice anil 
cooperation of persona who are employed Or art ®*"*T 
wise Interested In th* education of girl*. The Go” 
ment of Bengal have decided with a view to seen® *T 
co-operation eod advice, to appoint a eoromltb*. ^ 
alter considering the subject In a)) fu main beartOe 
will frame a general scheme as a basts for fotnre P/'yTv, 
Ilia Excellency tn Council further proposes »b»‘ 
member* shall ultimately form a standing ec ® \arS 
which, like the similar committee which fcrnrsrly 
la Eastern Bengal and Assam, will meet annually ‘ or ^ 
purpose ot advising the Government on the prop**' 
the scheme and on its modification and develop®**”. 

Tb* composition of tb* Committee will t>*»s f° ,,0 *J'j . 
Mr. R. Nathan, OJ i- c.t.« s President; the D<®fH?,£ 

Public InstrucUoa, Bengal t the Ijon'bl* Mr, J.«. C !L 

mlng, CJ.a, Commissioner, Presidency Division i 
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Jlon’ble Nawab Balytd ttawsbnli Chaodhtf, Khan Ribs, 
dixr, the Rouble Dr. Devaprasaci Ssibadblcary, M A 
D L.i tbe Hon tie Baba ADamla Chandra Ray , Jlr P K 
Ben, B&x &t La* , Rbin mhadnr Abfaouiiah, m a„ In 
Specter of Schools Chittagong Division , the two Insptc 
tresses of 8chooD, the Lady Principal Bethnne College 
Calcutta, the Lady Principal, Eden (Jlr Is School Dices, 
the Lady Principal, Government Training School, Cal* 
cnttai Bister Mary Victoria, Lady Principal, Diocesan 
Girla School, Calcutta j ills* Dyson, Lady Principal, 
United Mission Training College, Ballyganj Calcutta, 
MUa Owles Lady Principal, Training College, Krlah 
cagar, ilfss Williamson , ills* Moore, Sir* J, 0 Bose, 
Mrs P B Mnkharji , Mra S C. Mnkharji . Mrs. P 
Cbatterjt, Members other than those appointed rr-vffiem 
will hold office for three year* and will be eligible for 
re nomination One third of the member* first appointed 
will be selected I or retirement by ballot at Ibo end of 
each of tba fourth fifth and sixth years 


Sanskrit lmning in Bengal— The Calcutta 
Gnsetls contains the following Resolution dated 
February 10th — 

Several important questions relating to measures 
for the encouragement of Sanskrit learning bavo 
coma under the consideration of tbe Government of 
Bengal Tbe Conference of Orientalists, held at 
Simla in July 1911 mado proposals for tbe promo 
tion of ancient and indigenous systems of learning, 
to which tbe Governor in Council desires to give 
practical effect The time has come for reviewing 
toe constitution and functions of tbe Sanskrit 
Examination Board, which was established in 1908 
and is ettll on a temporary footing A scheme bas 
been submitted to the Government for expanding 
the Dacca Samswat Sams} into a more widely 
organized body which should aid and advise the 
Government in all matters connected with fudige 
nous Sanskrit studies m the eastern districts Tbe 
Dacca University Committee have raised the 
question of the creation of « department of Brah 
manic studies in the Sanskrit College ou lines 
simitar to those proposed for the department of 
Islamic studies in the new University Lastly, the 
recent territorial redistribution makes it accessary 
to compare, and, where desirable to co ordinate 
rules and practice in the two portions of tbe 
province. 

The Governor m Council bas decided to convene 
a conference to advise on the difficult and important 
problems which bave thus arisen aud to deal mure 
especially with the following queations t— 

(1) whether separate organizations should be 
m latcd Sot toe encouragement and control of 
Sanskrit learning at Calcutta and Dacca, or 
whether a Bingle organization with its centre 
in Calcutta should aerve the whole province j 

(2) what should be tbe constitution and func- 
tions of this organization or of these orgam 
sat mns j 

(3) whether any substantial reforms are re 
quired in existing systems for the grant of 
titles, stipends and rewards | 


(4) what should h» C»e policy of the Govern- 
ment in regard to the encouragement of tola , 
(5j whether a department of Brabmumc studies 
combined with instruction in English should 
be established in connection with the Sana, 
knt College 

The constitution of the Conference will be as 
follows — 

Tbe lion Jastice Sir Ashntosb Mnkharji, r.t , 
esi, ha, use, DL, Vice Chancellor, Oaleiuta 
University — ['resident , The Hon Mr G \V. 
Koehler C i r , it a , Director of Public Instroction, 
Bengal, Dr It Tmbaut cje j-ji D, dsc, Maba- 
mabopadhyaya Satish Chandra Acbarji, Vidyabha. 
sans, MX, ran Principal, Sanskrit College, 
Calcatta , Babu ZJiiibu Uhusan Goawnrni m», 
Professor of Sanskrit. Dacca College , Make 
mabopadhyaya paodit Prtiraatbn Nath 1 urbsbhe- 
sana, Mahamabopadliyaya Pandit Kamakbya Nath 
Parkabagisba , Maha mabopadhyaya Pandit Sahib 
Chandra Sarbabbanma, Makamabopsdbyaya Pandit 
Prasanna Cbaodra Vldyaratus , Mabsmahopa 
dhyaya Pandit Cbitradhar Misra , Mohamahopa 
dhyaya Pandit Dhtrcawar Bhattacharya , Pandit 
Pitambar Tnrkalankar , Pandit Baikuulha Nath 
Tarkabbnsaoa , Pandit Jagannstb Mum, Pandit 
Surjyaknraar Tarkasaraswati , Mr R. Nathan, 
c ■ i c I z —Secretary 

The Paudits from Bihar and Orissa and from 
Assam have been invited with the permission of the 
Lot-e} Government* concerned, bat they are not 
official delegates, and the Conference is convened 
primarily to deal with tbe sitnation in the Bengal 
Presidency. 


Bipon College —His Excellency Lord Carmichael 
accompanied by the Bon Mr Goaklsy and the 
Hon Mr Kncbler visited Ripon College Hia 
Excellency was received at the gate by tbe Hon 
Babu Surendra Nath Banerjee tbe Hon Rai Radii a 
Chsran Pal Bahadur, Mr J Cbowdburi, Principal 
lrevedi aud the staff As soon as His Excellency 
alighted from tbe motor car a guard of honour 
formed by tbe students saluted Hia Excellency, 
His Excellency then inspected the classes, both in 
College and in school departments and took special 
interest in the practical work which was being done 
in the laboratories by the stodants Before leaving 
His Ficeilency kindly inquired of Baba Sureadra 
Nath Banerj ec how the College Buildings’ 
Funds had progressed ss tbe Government of Bengal 
has promised a donation of Rs 30 000 towards it 
twwit/i 


Distribution of Prizes, Brahmo Girls’ School — 
8ir Lawrence Jenkins Chief Jastno of Bengal pre- 
sided at tbe prize giving ceremony of tbe Brabmo 
Girls’ School, held recently 10 tbe spacious ball 
of the Institution in Upper Circular Road The 
school halt which was tastefully decorated with 
foliage and flowers, was packed to its otaojs 
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capacity With pire nte. gosrdi.ns and Mend. of the P-tk , There was dr.lt cotowklim 
pupils, including Bjrup»»u end Indian ladies end schools entered for the eejne. Under .be 
gentlemen Lidy J.nkio* who was presented with » Von of tbeir reepwtiT. drill iwm lb«r P»»»fW 
handsome floral b quet. kindly gave away tbe pel**# rd kaerat and dumb-bell drill*, and Mr. MlUMd. 
The programme included a eerie* of rocal end in- Headmaster of the Biy« H<gb School. acted M 
atrameoM items brides reCiUUona in English. nmp.rc. After tbe competition which letted llor »» 
Bengali end Stnrknt The Chinese lentern drill, hour end e qaarter commencing at 12 coon.tne 
end club drill were admirably Mecuted end met Municipal Coramiisionera end the school children 
with en embosiestic reception. An English Action esserobled under the •*««»«•> which we* 

Boog- “ Whet’s the metier." e Bengali erwon eong, creeled, end Mr. C A. Mum ford took tb*J CMJT. 
end instruments! music on the Siler end I*r»j, were Mr. I). P. Mohan. Chairman. Educational Sab-Um 
well rendered bj the girls -ho were greeted with roiltee. presented tba acfaoul report which »no«“ 
hearty rounds of eppleuee. the* between 1912 1913, there were l.SbO children 


end lsrsi, were air. u. a . niounn. \,u»irra»n. suuvhiw«> y--- - . 

■e greeted with roiltee. prestoted the school report which anowto 
thet between 1912 1913, there wero l.SbO children 
under initrnction. mtnned by 69 teecher*. end one 
tl commemora- Inspector of Bcboots- Bs, 18.0J0 was spent for l e 
KiV.n,. nTl Tear 1911.12 »nd 21000 was budgeted for the JW 


8 C. IUItttuUOn — I be filth eonusl commemor*- .. 1 l jJ.r.1 L ,y, rear 

tion and distribution of pries* of the Khyarna Churn y»«* 191 1 -12 and 22.000 was budget! ed a ■ 7 . 

Institution took place on Saturday the \5th 1912-13. The report regretted that itbe scboolehM 
instant at 4 30 tu at the school premises, all I bean in rented bnlldiDg*. aod they found 

No. 174. ManicktolU Street under the presidency of difficulty in getting good site* at ranou' Cenm 
non. Hat lUdha Chnrn Pal llahadnr Maoy re- for building schools of their own. In 
Ipectable gentlemen aod tbe guardians of the boys Mr. Mobnn thanked tbe Municipal tbeimaB w 
of this mst.totion attended the meeting The build- hie interest in education end the teacher* *na «. 
ing was tastefully decorated The meeting com. Inspector for their whole-hearted work dorm* 
tnanced with welcome long* The Secretary read the year, 
the annual report of the institution, tbe Pra- 

• ‘dent then distributed tbe eilrer medals and pritea Chandauil School —The annual pria*-dU»ributiou 
Me then paid a high tribute to the efficiency of the c f tho shytm Sunder Memorial High School, 
management of tbe achool ChaDdauii, came off recently. Mr. Luptw 

presided and Mr* Lupton ga»e away the F , !‘ l 7 

Bengal Asiatic Society.— At the annual meeting which were numerous and handsome. *•• *“*, 

of the Asiatic Bucicty of Bengal it was reported that ana was decorated with union jack, flag* and bont- 
tfcere bad been an increase in the membership aod i 0 g* along with green folisge. Tbe proceeds*" 
fund* during the year. Sir Asboiotli Mookerji In opened with the reciting of a cbarmleg 
bis address eaid that the condition of their building prayer. Tbie was followed by the presentation 00 
was occasioning anxiety Esperta told them that a behalf of school student* through a young boy «“ 
sharp shock of earthquake would mean the complete JJre. Luplon cf a handsome silrer »*se rontaioir* 
ruin of thsir ratoable library accomuiucd during a , beautiful bcqoet of select fl iwers Tbe Ifonortry 
century and a quarter and thsir inestimable collec- S-cretary read the report ol the School (or thrl*'* 
non ol Hsnskni, Arabio and Persian roanascrlpt*. ,r,,inn. A few recitations' in English, Hindi sea 
Ils thought tbs best conrso would be to bait J a new u f 4„ f 0 )t 0 wed. Medals werr gireo to ths tncefs*!* 1 
house on one portion ol their laud sad realise the competitors eitbs rat sport or in genersl proficient/- 
cost oo the rsmalodsr. There were lotcf petty bsndsome prises brim™ 

■ ■ useful books for senior and junior boy* 

Board 6f Saaikrlt CouTOcatlon,— The first Con- Chairman’s address bore macks of genuics reg*'’ 


socsuon of ths Hoard of SsosVrn Eiauiinations lc« for the well-being cf the school, 
confer titles m B.nskr.t students was held at 

by 1 bVk sot U* n cy f f #ard vVr£\5£\ Jbo ess in Iht Th* Auglo BesglU School.— The (awed 
Chair Bir AshiilOrii UookrrW, the Tmidrnt of •••7 *r-d pnaa-dutribulioo ol the A. I*- 
•hs Hoard, dslirrrrd a Isng'by address. Benaree. sis celebrated recently under a big 

... cate iu the school compound . Tbe school prim 

Dimtar ef Public I* itrBCtlca.-There has been . <Jr ™ r *A rd pal 


the Hoard, dslirrrrd altsg’hy address. 


IoisJUm cftle G»err&n>*nt to aptnlnl anme on* 

eai*ldr the lodisn E d ur atlonst Bernes to tbe post y. •— l. _~.fi 

Of the !>. rector of Pobl* ImMcUm. **• ~rsmooy After tbe P”'*"'*? 

with a prayer lo Bengali, Baba liira Bel . u ‘ , * 

*1 r m, nin fecrsiary to the Hchocl. spoke cf the ’• y 

A BLAU A DID. aturtaioea by tU Behoof com ttltite lit lb* *»d 

Pills dlitrikulieu t Ths KsuUipii Bond of li» Pres^sr.t. Be. Lebt Moh*B Ben 

Bcboals— KwrJj the sre-md arnoal and pm*. Bs-reUry. ftsbn Niberan Chandra 

gtrtng ti ifca «fc!!drr«i of Baniclpat limed ase mi report which ks tbsn read r bowed a r*'*' 

PcVjoSs cama i! Children from nrtnn Uiyi' and cl good work and steady progress dons* the P*. 

fuar Girls' rrheotr am s bird la tbr ' fwiiru Ba*H 1 Afisr Itcitatkt* lu English, ff tatkrit. B»9g».> ** 


muurrd Sahib A C. Mokarjl. Secrsury U 
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Urdu Ihe pr 238 were given sway and the proceed 
ings came ton close 

Government Examinations, Allahabad —The 
Preliminary Scientific Elimination lor tbo degree 
of Bachelor of Medicine and Bachelor of Surgery 
will be held at Allahabad on Monday, the 8th 
September. 1913 and following days coramen 
cing at 10 A m , each day odo paper aa far as possible 
being given daily 

The Intermediate examination at the Allahabad 
centre and the B A and M A Final examinations 
Of 1913 will be held at the University SeDate Hall 
Allahabad The B Sc MSo. Previous and Final 
and the M A Previous Examinations will as osoat 
be held at the Mnir Central College Allahabad lie 
Law and Preliminary Sclent lio eiaminatioos at 
the Allahabad centre will also be beld at the Dniver 
tity Senate Hall Allahabad 

PUNJAB 

A Residential College —The Residential College 
which ta to bo boilt at Delhi by St Stephens 
College is to cost abont £83 000 

Dr Bose s Lectures —Dr J 0 Bone the eminent 
Science Professor, Presidency College Catcntta will 
deliver a course of three lectures on scientific 
subjects in the University Hatl Lahore The lec- 
tures will be attended by experiments and are in 
tended for the benefit of graduates engaged in 
research work or special studies 


Girls’ School for Delhi— Her H gboess the 
Begoro of Bhopal writes as follows i— My proposal 
r« the establishment of a Girls School iu Delhi in 
commemoration of the auspicious visit of their 
Imperial Majesties, was published in the Times of 
India aod several other papers sometime in April 
last year 1 now take tbe opportunity publ cly to 
thank tbe Begums Mabarams Rams and other pro 
mment Isdiea for their kind support to my schema 
in the shape either of financial help or of entire 
sympathy with the cense The names of those wbo 
have kindly promised financial help are given 
below i— R 


H H. the Nizam 

H H the Maharanl of Gwalior 
H H the Dowager Maharam of 
Gwalior 

II H the Begnra of Jaojira 
II II. the Bam of Rajgarh 
H XL the Rsm ol N»rsmgarh 
H H tbe Rani of Dbar 
Quiaar Dnlahm Sahiba of Bhopal 
Sfaahryar Dnlsbio Sahiba of Bhopal 
Shah B»no Began Sabiba of Bhopal 
Sir Valentine Chirol, of the Times 
London 

Myself 


60000 
60 000 

160000 
3<XN 
2 000 
3000 


7000 


6000 


6000 


1,25 000 


MacDonnell High School, Jhansi —The annual 
pr si d atnbmion to pupils of the MioDonoell II gh 
School came off recently Tbe ichool ball was 
tastefully decorated for the occasion and there was 
a large gathering of European and Indian gentle 
men consisting of officials and the gentry Mr 
S Iberrsd, the Collector was in the chair 

After the Report was read there wss recitation by 
the boys The prizes were then distributed by 
Mrs Silberrad 

51k SORE 

Mr Nanjuudayyas A V School — TJ e prize 
distribution ceremony of this school was performed 
in Uoddaona Hall by tho kuvarsja who in spite of 
pressing engagements wss pleased to be present. 
There wss a distmgu shed gathering on tbe dots 
From ibe report read it is evident that tbe school 
has been turning oot uniformly good work The 
school was started ten years ago to commemorate 
tbe memorable event ol the Installation of H H tbe 
Maharaja The beginning waa not encouraging but 
the founder Mr Nanjundsyya persevered in his 
efforts whole beertedly and steadfastly lho 
strength rose gradually and in 10 year* it came op 
to 800 That is a record of good progress It is no 
small credit to Mr Naojnndayya the Maoag ng 
Proprietor wbo had to find tbe means to keep np 
tbe growing institution The school Is a living 
example of wbat a publ c spirited and self denying 
person of tbe type of the founder can accomplish 
Tbe school baa a Government monthly grant of 
Ra 76 and a Manic psl grant of Rs 25 a month 
After making tbe awards the kuvaraja gave a 
speech in tbe coarse of which he said > We see that 
this educational institnt on was opened by 5Ir Nan 
j indayje at tbe instance of tbe publ c of tbe city 
to meet a real want T me has shown thanks to 
the initiative aDd tbe philanthropy of Mr Nan 
jondsyja that tbe school bas been a well thought 
out and deserving institution in that it stands to- 
day as the largest school of its kind, m tbe pro- 
vince with Dearly 800 boys on tbe roll In tbe 
days when education is to the front and tl e Gov 
ernment are making liberal efforts to bring know- 
ledge to every home private endeavours of th a 
description cannot too highly be appreciated The 
gratitude of the pubho is due I think to Mr SR 
Nanjundayye for bis public spintedneis in found 
log this school and my brothers and my own appre 
nation for assoc atiog it, with His Highness’ 
Installation The school examination results seem 
to be gratifying and the general management of tbe 
mat tution satis factory The most preesiog want of 
tie sv&oo 1 appears ta 6e a salts b/e bnbtceCcoa foe 
its parj oses and it is encouraging to hear that tbe 
Municipality have promised a helping band in this 
direction The institution is an enterprise that is 
worthy of recognition sud I w sh it all success In 
conclusion it bas been a great joy to me to have 
presided at tbe prizs-d stnbotion to tbe boys of tbia 
institution I give them my good wisl es and I 
thank the Managing Proprietor, the teaching staff 
and you all for your hearty reception 
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Btnieat*' Literary Union —Mr. J S. Cbakra- 
It A. mi., tbe UompirolUr eud Financial 
Secretary to the Government of Mysore, presided 
at a lecture given by Professor P W. Qomton- 
Andeison, B a , of tbe Genual College. in ibo ball of 
the London Mission High School. The discourse, 
which was on ‘English Literature," took place 
under the auspices of the Students' Literary and 
Athletic Union ol which an abstract appears in 
another page 

The Indian Inatltnte of Science —The following 
extracts from a recent report on the 1911-12 Setiion 
ol the Indian Institute of Science will be read aith 
interest > — 

There hare been no changes in the Court of 
Visitors. Bat as under section 13 of the Regula- 
tions, the persons 6rst appointed by tbe Vice* 
Patrons vacate their office on tbe Slat March, 1912, 
tbe following freah appoint me eta for a I art her 
period of five years have been made by tbe Vice* 
Patrons — 

By His Excellency tbo Governor of Madras. — The 
Superintendent of industrial Education in the 
Madras Presidency. 

By His Excellency tbe Governor of Bombay— The 
Hon'ble Justice Sir Dinabab Dhaojibfcsi Deear, Kt, 

Barrister-at.Law. 

By Hie Honour the Lieot.-Gavernnr of Bengal — 
The Hon’ble Maharajah Manmdra Chandra Nandi 
of Coseirabazar. 

By Hut Hononr tbe Lieat.- Governor of the United 
Province.— The Hon'ble Rai Bondar L»1 Bahadur, 

>t.c i,». 

By U is Hononr the Lieut .Governor of the Pun- 
jab.— Tbe official member representing tbe Got. 
eminent of the Punjab on tbe Imperial Legislative 
Council. 

By tbe Chief Commissioner, Central Provinces— 
Tbe Hon'ble Rao Bahadur Rangaaath Narasicgh 
Madholkar. 

By the Agent to the Governor-General and Chief 
Commissioner, North-West Frontier Provinces.— 
Dr. M. A. Stein, c.i.x 

By (he Chief Oo mmissioner of Coorg.—W. JI. 
Ball, Esq. 

By the Chief Commissioner of Ajmer-Merwara — 
C W. Waddmgton, Esq , c.t X. 

By the Agent to the Goterbor-Genersi, Baluchis- 
tan— Khan Bahadur Burjorji Dorabji Palet, Cl*. 

Pmf. J. J. Sudhorougb. D. Sc ■ Pn D.ric., has 
become a member of the Court of V isitors tn accord- 
ante with Section 9 eleventhly of tbe Regoialione. 

Tbe Senate have nominated Prof. J. J. Budboroogh 
to be a member of the Council. The Court of 
Visitors elected Mr. A. Cbatlerfon end have re-’ 
elected tbe Hon’ble Dr A G. Bourne, who had 
ceased to bo a member of the Council «n accordance 
with Section 18 of tbe Regulations. 

As reported in tbe introduction to the Second 
Annual report of tbe Director to the Council of the 
T “‘" the First Session opened oa the 2*ih Jnly, 


joined in Aogast, and 2 in September, and again 3 
in January, 1912. Of fho total number of students 
admitted 19 wero University graduates and they 
may be classified as follows:— 


Madras University 
Bombay „ 
Calcutta » 
Allahabad ,, 


10 


The non-grad oates hed received their (rainiog to 
the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute at Bombay. 
Under Section VIII (]) (c) of the Bye-1»*®' 
all (indent* wero admitted on probation, and two 
were njected as it was found that they did not 
possess sufficient knowledge to enable them to profit 
by remaining at the Institute. 

^ The ultimato distribution of the students was as 

Applied Chemistry Department ... * 

Eiectro-trchnica „ ... ... W 

General Chemistry „ ... ... J 

Organic Chemistry „ ... ... ‘ 


TRAVANCORE. 

Tbe Traraacore Teacher*' Union.— An influeo - 
tial Committee baa been formed with Mr, G.Patfcef 
Principal, Scott'a Christian College. Nagereoil, »" 
Chairman and Dr. 0. F. Clark, Principal of tbo 
local Teachera' College as Secretary to organise aa 
association to bs called “ The Trsvaocora Teacher* 
Union " The other members of the Committee are 
Messrs J. Stephenson. Professor ol Physics in the 

Trivandrum College. K. V. Baugaswami Aiy»ng«r. 
Professor of History, M. Rama Varma Tamps®' 
Assistant Inspector of Secondary Schools; 
K. Venkateswmra Iyer, Vice Principal, Teachers 
College, R Bequeaths Iyer, Headmaster of lb® 
Trtraodram High School, S P. Knlsndsswami, 
Headmaster of the St Joseph’s High School, 
Trivandrum, and K. 0. Eepenof the S.C. Seminary' 
Tiruvellah. Tbe aim of tbe Association is further 
mg Secondary School education in Travaucore, by 
promotiug each tescher's knowledge of bis subject 
and the methods of teaching them. It is also 
understood that tha Association desires to arraufi® 

for the publication of a magstine concerning tbe 

progress of education and modern methods i® 
leeching. 

The New Profe«sor of English —Mr. Duncan 
John class, m a , is the newly appointed Professor of 


■ — — w ^...erpool. Th® 

Durbar are to be congratolated on the scqulsit'50 
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of a roan of Mr Sloss’a abilities, for the Professor* 
ship of English, in the College 


A Public lecture —Under the auspices of the 
Public Lecture Cora mittee Mr L C Hodgson, it a 
Principal of E. H the Maharajah's Colleg* for 
Boys, delivered a learned lectnre on the “ Reform in 
Emtlish Spalling" in the Victoria Jabliee Town 
Hall. Dewan Bahadar P. Rajagop&la Ohariar 
presided 


Jordan iHotefl* 

GREAT BRITAIN 

Indian Students’ Law Library— Mr Mallet 
opened the Indian Students’ Law Library at 
Oromwclt Road centre The Library comprises /SO 
Tol antes of English law reports presented by Sir 
Thomaa Raleigh ISO text and reference boobs 
purchased by the Secretary of State and four 
hundred volumes of Indian law report* transferred 
from the India Office 

Mr Mallett intimated that while at present the 
Library waa confined to law, gifts relating to other 
branches of atndy would be gladly welcomed 

Sir Tboroaa Raleigh emphasised that the Vnow 

ledge of the practising barrister must be superior 
to that needed for examination* 

Indian Students at Edinburgh -A recent meet- 
ing of Indian atodents at Edinburgh passed a 
resolution strongly protesting against the reported 
decision of the lodia Office to place them order the 
guardianship of its official representative, as not 
only implying inability on tbeir part to Uke care of 
themselves bat also as a reflection on the dis* 
ciplinary vigilance of the University _ The resolu 
tion also expressed the hope that tbe University 
would maintain its traditional just attitode in pro- 
tecting the independence of Indian students from 
official interference. 

H was resolved to notify Lord Crewe of tbe 
Resolution. 


Indian Students in England— At the Fourteenth 
Annual Ceylon Dinner in London held in tbe 
Holborn Restaurant list month, there was a distin. 
guished gathering present. Mr Q S Schneider of 
Ceylon, presided and in the coarse of bis remarks 
dwelt on tbe disabilities of Indians in connection 
with tbeir admission into the Universities and 
Colleges 


The English Association —The Annual General 
Meeting of the English Association was held at 
University College Gower-Street, Mr John Bailey 
presiding Mr Balfour waB elected President and 
Lady Ritchie (tbe retiring president) and Professor 
G L Kittredge were added to the list of Vioe 
Presidents 

Tbe report of tbe Executive Committee, which was 
adopted stated that tbe Association had main 
tamed tbe progress in its work daring the year 
Tbe Association numbered 4 733 full members and 
501 ssiociatea — an mcrease of 93 fall members and 
a decrease of 24 associates The central member- 
ship was now 792 a net gam of 60 members, aud 
thers were 11 new life members. Tbe ten local 
branches in England included 612 lull member* and 
371 aasooiates the Scottish branch 189 full members 
and 130 associates and tbe branch in South India 
120 full members A branch bad recently been 
established in Toronto 

Tbe presidential address was read by Mr L G 
von Gleho 

Tbe Aasociation held a conference at the same 
place when the Rev Dr Nairn (Headmaster of 
Merchant Taylors’ School) presided and papers 
were given by Mr Percy Simpson on “The Value 
of the Plain Text in tbe Literature Lesson” and by 
Mr A J Spilshnry on ■ Prose Teaching in School*" 


Historical Association —The Seventh Annual 
Meeting ot the Historical Association waa held at 
Loudon University Profetsir Spenser Wilkinson 
gave address on “ Some Lessons of the War In 
the Balkans" 
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SCHOOL AND COLLEGE SPORTING 
NEWS 

1 he Prttidcncy College Football Tournament, 
Law College w Presidency College. 

The match between the above teams was played 
on the Presidency College Cricket Gionnds. 'Pfae 
Lawyers of whose real form little or nothing was 
known, on account of their not having competed for 
any of the recent tournaments, played under tbe 
auspice* of the M. 0 Athletic Association, and pot 
up a spleodid fight, as will be seen from the fact of 
their getting beaten by only the odd goal in three. 
Composed as the team was of men who had most of 
them made their mark io tbe several Colleges from 
which they respectively graduated, their creditable 
performance was after all no matter for wonder, 
hat all the same, that they should have played really 
so well, witbont any the least practice was certainly 
remarkable Tbe Presidency had a distinct ad- 
vantage over their opponents in having had three 
hardworking halves who all understood their work 
for while the Law Halves were merely content with 
defending their citadel, leaving their forwards to 
look after themBelvea as it were, the Preaideory 
Halves not only did the purely defensive work to 
perfection, bat made it a point to eet their forwards 
constantly going. It was this thing that not only 
roado the Presidency attack look really more dan* 
gerons than that of their opponents, bat practically 
won them tbe game as well. 

The Christian College ti. The Medical 
College. 

The above teams met on the Presidency College 
Cricket Grounds the Uedicoes, in spite of tbe several 
disadvantages, put op a plucky fight and were 
beaten by only one goal. For this they have mainly 
to thank their two backs, Yithia Moncn ana 
Melhull* and gotl keeper Rsmoo, all of whom played 
exceedingly well. The goal that enabled tbe 
Christians to win this match came simewhero in the 
middle of the first-half, beiog the result of a 
combined ron between Ambroso and Narayanan. 
This defeat of the Uedicoes was not a matter of 
disappointment, but was indeed a creditable per- 
formance, considering the conditions under which 
they had lo plsy. 

The Rota?chaw Medical School vs, The 


Mac 


i i-Azi 


The match between tho above teams was 
played Brat on the Presidency College Cricket 
Grounds and ended in a draw. It waa replayed again 
on the Medical College ground with tbe resale (fast 
the R M.U.8. were left winnere. 

Presidesci College vs. Weslet College. 

The semi-Boelot the above Tournament played on 
tha Presidency College Cricket Grounds between 
the Presidency’and Wesleyan Colleger resulted in a 
victory for the former by three goals to one. The 


game took a fast tarn from the first. Hoon after 
commencement tho Wesley ens obtained a lead. Tbs 
Presidency forwards then attacked hotly and be- 
sieged the visitors’ goal and Srinivasa Rao the inner 
left who twice found himself in close vicinity of the 
goal delayed to shoot and missed the ohance of 
(coring. After about quarter of an bour’e game tbs 
Presidency equalized 8iva Prasad the left half-bAck 
dropping tfce bell from a long range which the 
keeper defended Bf ter it had crossed tbe goaUme. 
The Presidency renewed the attack Bnd Srinivasa 
Rao receiving a well-placed centre from the right 
tent the bill over tho goal. The Wesleyans for s 
time carried tbe game to tbe opposite end »nd tbs 
Presidency keeper was once or twice called open to 

defend ibe goal. Close oa half-time the game was 
onfloed to tbejsisitore’ end and Komarsawsmi lbs 
inDer right of the home team (cored out j of * 
scrimmage. WheD half-time arrived tbe Presidency 
were leading by a goal. 

After crossing over the Wesleyan* mads a 
vigorous attack and penetrated to close quarters. 
Anantanarayanan the outer left getting » 
timed pees from the inner sent the ball oat. GjJ 
game wan transferred to the viailore' area where it 
wns kept for a great part of the time. Tbei<*»" 
ley an goal waa conatantly In jeopardy bnt no point 
resulted. Towards close the Wesleyan* tried to*'' 
level best to rqualise and Anantanarayanan wbo 
received a good centre from tho right sent the bsii 
over tbe goal. Before the game drew to an 
Presidency acored the third goal Nsraaitnma 
being responsible for the same The mulch enorn 
in a win for the Presidency College by throe goals 

Christian College m. Rotaedram Mewcai 
SCHOOL, 

Tl>e match between the above teems waa plsy ( d 
for three days in the Presidency College Cricket 
Gronnde. The Christiana secured an easy victory dj 
three goals to nil. 

Ptnnyeuick Tournament. 

The above Tournament for which six teams h*d 
competed waa played by tbe Wealeyan and Jlrd'cat 
Colleges Tbe Medicoes who did not appear in their 
foil strength as three of their best men were unable 
to taka part, suffered a rather crashing drfrst *»tb« 
bends of the Wesley sns who were oa their bf St form. 
The Wesley sns winning the toss elected to bet ec 
compiled a total of 240 rung, the noteworthy fcaluK 
of their innings being Valiah’s maiden centary 
scored in grand style. Ekambaram end Sesbayy* 
made UsetuI contribution* of 24 end 2* rone respec- 
tively. The Medicare made 331 runs, StricElsn 11 
who waa the chief storer displaying fine betting 
skill for an unfinished 52. With a Usd of 110 juns 
on their first inniDgs the Wesleyan* entered en 
their serond venture sod made 183 rnns of wotC" 

total Baliah arid Madhava Prasad were responsible 
for 81 and 23 rnns rrspeclivety. The Mrdicoes lth° 
had to make 244 rnns to win collapsed miserably I® 
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“ . tog totalled up altogether it 


ran* Loganatban 20, Stickland 15 and Acautara 
tnan 11, being the chief run getters The match thus 
terminated after three days play tu a decisive viq 
tory for Wesley College by 163 rnns 


then 


of tbelr iPDiogf, 
two innings 


ho 


P BESIDViLT CoUtat N C BRUTUS COlttQZ 
The final match of the above Tournament 


was played oat between the Presidency and ^Mlanayagem who secured 6 wickets lor 22 


unfortunately a poor team, by the bandeoma 
of 87 runs Taking first knock the Wes 
r*. 8 pot Dp r0DS B-itigara Babu and Bacgana- 
who contributed 17 and 13 runs respectively, 
doable fignre scores 


tbe only two to enter ic 


Christian Colleges on the Presidency College Cricket 
Grounds Tbere was a large crowd assembled to 
witness the match which was keenly contested and 
resulted eventually in a hard won victory for the 
Visitors by 2 goal* to one 
The Presidency took up the aggressive from tin 
start and by tbeir combined efforts tbeir forwards 
fonnd their way to close quarters and Srinivasa Bso 
the centre forward ehot wide of tbe posts The 
Presidency renewed tbe attack and Kumarasami 
and Gopalswarai by dint of clever passing penetrated 
to close proximity of the Christian goal and the 

'“™" ,cor<d th, ftral B «.l ol ih. Ea — „ lp „„„, } b , u, >k „d» 

to Ayr ncem «*riy i.l . E.»e On ,al. „d ll.tl.fdualu ,«» .1. 

““ “ lh " “ “■ — add tat in tbaea (7 5 3 6 6 3) 


tbe roost soccessfnl bowler on the 8 V 0 tide 
?y B SPO were all dismissed for 19 runs Tbe 
'"Jleysns who en'ered on their second innings 
a lead of 52 rurs scored only 47 rnns eo that 
“** 8 P G had to make ICO rnra to win the match 
UDC e sgam they fared miserably sod were all die* 
possd for jnst a dcz*n rnns so that the match ended 
,a *0 easy Win for the Wesleyaca by 67 root 
Senior fiinyls Tennis Tournament 
, ^lie final of the above competition to tbo Hate- 
Cop came tff m the Victoria Hostel Tennis 
between the Cbristiscind Presidency Collrges 
"".'kh were represented respectively by Markande* 


iTomesters kept up the pressure 00 the Opposing 
defence and obtained a couple of corners which were 
not, however, turned to good account. Tbe Christian* 
soon begun to play up and Ambrose, tbe centre for. 
ward made a dashing ran and carried tbe ball to 
Presidency territory. The Christians were awarded 
a penalty kick as Ramasarny, one of the Presidency 
bait bscks, fooled inside tbe penalty area and Desika. 
than the Christian back scored eas ly and Ihna 
equal ted matters Play grew more exciting tbere. 
after and both ends were frrqoently visited To. 
Wards the clone of the first half Gopalsswami the 
presidency ootcr right, sent In soma good centres 
Which were not however utilised At half time 
tbe score was one all 

After crossing over tbe Christian forwards made 
a vigorous attack and Ambrose the centre forward, 
and the inner left gave tbe Come defence frequent 
trouble When the game had been in progress for 
ahoot ten mmqtes Sriramala the Christian cater 
right, sent a finely placed centre and • wtiles ecsned 
pear the mouth of goal and Ambrose scored The 
Christians soon followed with another btit it was 
disallowed as one of their men was declared to be 
••offside” Tbe Presidency made strenuous en. 
dearonrs to tqoalist and firimtasa Itv> who made a 
smart von shut tbe ball nut when nearing the 
Christian goal Soon after Gupalaswa mi thelronter 
right sent a nicely placet! centre bat Kirmomi 
Baa who found himself before an open goal defl-cled 
the ball over the goal Towards close the Presidency 
Obtained some corners none of which was prodneuve 
and when lime was called the Christiana came ont 
winners by 3 goals to one 

Wuuxasr lit mot Hien Fcnooi vi S P G 
High School. 

The second march In the first round of this toorna 
ment wa* that b*l»r»n the above learn* pUyrd fn 
the rvVwick groard The Weefeyao*. though 
MX 


Junior Double Team* Tournament 
Aa there were only two entries the Wesley s«d 
*, ai bsiy*ppsV for the Junior Double Tennis 
*°nrnament for tbe Sir Itawsswami Cop, the 
5J ,,c h between them played tm tbe Victoria 
n°*tel Court law tbe beg nnmg s* well as 
lh ® »nd of this tcuruament lhe two psira being 
® T *n|y matched an extremely keen contest ensued 
•ad *h >e we rboold think smply compensates for 
tbe etarciiy of entries Tbe match ran Info three 
•*'" the middle set bring parucularly long drawn. 

»*a congragniat* (he Pacbaiysppa ■ on wresting 
"‘pop from tfe Wrsl*y who it will bo remember, 
ed b^ Ta been holding it for tbe lost four years 


Annual fiperfi e/lUe JfaJrai Ifidical CoUrge 
Vha Annual Athletic Sporta of the Madras Medical 
College were held on the College grounds There 
w** * large gathering of tbe students ard otters 
intere, (e d in eperts and these were to as far aa 
extent at possible accommodated coder tents sped 
•117 erected for the cwssion 
11® sports were in charge tfa Committee corslet 
l"“ M Mairr l F Flwes ard Capr Ionmrr 
G“dg>») and Maior A Mi ter ard May r T R 
kj*J c iia (narteis ) The Meet* were ron pnrctnelly 
and tie whole alow was a eoccese from 
bvR’fhlcg to erd 

Tb» fe w<rt no leas than 15 Item* eo tbe pro- 
gram to, 1, cloding a Corsntai cii Rite and a race 
fir thn College rtrvante T1 e llem* were all of tfa 
ninel 1,,-d ,rd on!; one trn 1! lie one Bit t fiat rrts 
,H ®b*n In all the college* 10 Madras 

AFtifr *J| iht evert* were over Jlljir finroti# 
“ , '‘ n t)OiiiJ the pr «'« lo •h* *n<*r*«*lnl winner*. 
G°" B g He ever rg !» e Bird if If K the Gov 
error | n auudsic* ard payed Ictertieee of 
»u«ir 
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Muir College, Allahabad 

The Annual AthUtio 8porta of the Mmr Central 
College took place on the 7th and 8th instant* 
There waa very good competition and there were 
some very creditable feats The long high and pole 
lumps were about tbe best of the lot Messrs 
Ohaterji, Kaipa Shankar, Biswas and Mukeryi, did 
very well indeed and prosed to the spectators that 
Indian students are both mentally and phy* cally 
strong The sports were v'ry ably conducted by 
Messrs Hsr Prasad Mura, Stewart and Lloyd. 
Everything was well organised 

Canning College Luetno ic 

A new game of cycle polo hsa been introduced at 
Osnuiog College, Lncknow. It is played on bicycles 
with polo sticks cat short, and a hockey ball on 
foot ball ground with larger dimensions It* rules 
have not yet been framed, b it s committee is going 
to ba held to draw up tbe rules suiting tho present 
need Alterations and additions would be made ac- 
cording to suggestions from supporters It is 
a very interesting game and a good exercise for 
cyclists 

Tits MADRAS CiiRISTIAV COLLEB*. 

The Annual Athletic Sports of the Madras 
Christian College wore held on the S I A A. 
grounds There was a largo attendance including 
the Rev Dr William Skinner, w a , Principal of 
the College Tbe programme was a long one, 
ooniistmg of no lees than 16 items the most interest 
log being tho hurdle race, throwing tho cricket 
ball, the tag-of war, the one mile race tbe obstacle 
race, and tbe high jump Tbe events were well 
contested and evoked Iona and prolonged che'nng 
Professor P W Henderson and Mr D K Wilson 
acted ae Judges. The Annual Athletic 8 porta 
connected with the College School look place 
on the S I. A A ground* in the presence or a large 
gathering of students and friends. Mr, R Sheriffs 
and Mr J Jaganathau, b a, it, were the Judges 
There were 16 event', and the etuderitB entered into 
the competitions with a spirit of keenness and 
enthusiasm Tbe distribution of pnx«s to the 
winner) took pises in the College 

The Tisbevellt Isira Collegiate 
Athletic Association. 

Tho Aonnal Sports in connection with tbe 
above Associa 100 took place on Sitnrday, tbe lSih 


instant oo (he Police Parade Ground, Pslsmcottah 
Among those present were tbe Right Rev A. A 
Wiltiams Bishop of Tionevelly *od Madura, Mesjrt 
T O Hodges , y a, Inspector of Schools for the 

Circle U R Pate, ICS, DN. Straithie, IOS, 

NolhslI H. Lawson, Mnilally. Mrs Loam, Mrs, 
Cameron. Mr* Slranbie Mr* Dawson, Mrs Avail. 
Mr* Ponnasam., Mrs Kishmsh Pillai. Mr* Vsi* 
kuDlam Pillai, Mr* David, Misse* Askwitb, Howsrd, 
Pawton, Max Wslfcrd 


After tbe vanooi items of the programme bad 
been gooe through, the pnxes, consisting of many 
valuable trophies, medals and Cops were distributed 
to tbe aeveral pnxe winner* by Mr*. M Loam 
Two handsome cops were then presented by Messrs* 
II R Pate. ICS audT 0 Hodges tt a to tbe belt 
Senior and Junior Athlete* In bringing this 
interesting fncction to a close, the Right Rev. 
Bishop Williams made a short speech in the conns 
of which be remarked that the thanks of the 
Association were due to Mrs Loam for kindly 
giving away the prises to the Judges and Umpire* 
and to the Secretaries Messrs D E Cameron eua 
Does Kishniah who bore the brnnl of tbe work ana 
to whom in a great measure the snccess of the 
function waa doe that thanks were also doe to Mr 
T 8 Vsikuntam Pillai, the Treasurer who did crest 
service id collecting tbe funds and those gentlemen 
who helped the Association with liberal gifts On® 
noteworthy feature of Ibis year's sports was tb»» 
the mofnssil schools w»re also shts to take p»rj 
owing to tbe fact that a special trophy wsa Instituted 
separately to be competed for by tbe roofuseu 
school* alone Hs congratulated the prixs winner* 
and exhorted thorn to ra»ke strennon* efforts in 
future *l*o and wished better luck next tun* to |be 
unsuccessful among the competitors Hs called 
special attention to tho Let that the Trophies were 
not taken due care of and hoped there would be no 
neglect m keeping them clean and tidy in future 


Junior Onekel Tournament 
pACjiAivArr a’s CoLixce vs We ims Mission 
Higii School, 

The fionl of the above tournament played between 
Pschaiyapps’a College and Wesleysn Mission High 
School on the Pickwick Cricket Ground) ended 1“ 
a win for the former 
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parses bis enquiries further, call farther 
attention to the subject and compel a foil 
disclosure of what has so far been done and 
what is going to be done. The memorable 
words of Ilia Majesty aro ringing in every- 
body’s ears -V‘ It is my wish that there may 
be spread over the land a net-work of school# 
and colleges It is my wish too that the 
homes of my Indian subjects may be bright- 
ened and their labour sweetened by tbe 
spread of knlowledge with all that follows 
m its train, a higher level of thought, of 
comfort and of health The cause of edu- 
cation 10 lodia will ever be very close to my 
heart” Over twelve months have passed 
since thess words wore uttered llis Majesty's 
Coronation boon bus not so far borne any 
frmt Possibly we may be characterised os 
impatient Bat as regards education, there 
has been too much waiting, and any farther 


choose only the salient points of a scheme m 
which every thing sieems to be so novel and 
so much of an improvement over the system* 
now in existence in India. One can therefore, 
hardly do anything like justice to the labours 
of the Committee unless one goes through the 
Report chapter by chapter, and DOtes th® 
Bpectal features in their recommendations. 

Chap I gives a short history of the 
' Development of the University system* no* 
existing in India ' and points out their defects 
and says truly that the Government and the 
people alike have come to realise that a 
University, to meet the requirements of the 
modern times, ought to be something different 
from a mere examining machine and moat he 
an institution "m whioh a true education can 
be obtained — a training of the mind, bod/ 
nod character , the result * not a booki bat * 
man ’ ” 


delay would only deaden the hopes and 
aspirations of those who have been hghtiog 
for the cause. The only achievement since 
His Majesty'* gracious announcement has 
been the knocking down of the Uon’ble 
Mr. Gokhale’s Primary Ldncation Bill. 


Tba Report of the Dacca University Com- 


Tbs DstcaUnl* 
venitj Scheme 


milteeia a ponderous docu- 
ment consisting of aboat 
2cQ folio pxges of printed 


matter followed by no fewer than 35 plans. 


The CommitU e seem to have gono into the 


matter thoroughly and with a nest, and have 


devised to well thought-oat acd complete 
a scheme that, if a University on tie lines 
proposed by them Incomes an accomplished 
fact, it will serve as a inod<J for alt future 
and p-coenl Universities iu India. They 
havo dr sit with the qoestion from every 
point of view and nothing seems to havo 
escaped iheir attention. It is J dealt to 


Chap II gives an accoant of the Proceed* 
logs of the Committee. They held sisteea 
meetings and referred the details to ai to* 0 / 
os twenty-fonr Bnb-Committeea of expert* 
whose advice, Bnd the assistance rendered 
tbronghont by the Iloa’ble Sir Asbotosb 
Mnkherji, Vice-Chancellor of the Calcatt* 
University, they gratefolly appreciate and 
acknowledge. 

Chap. III. Tha Committee propose# tbs* 
the University should consist of saves 
Faculties' — Arts, bciruce, Istsmio Stodie*, 
Law, Kngiuocring, Medicine and Teacbwff 
The laboratories are to be oommon to all 
colleges so as to make the laboratory tcachicff 
both economical and convenient, acd with a 
view to bringing together a large number ol 
able students engaged on advanced work. 

The Faculty c! Islamic btadies is a distiae* 
live feature, but along with such tlndKi lit 
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students have to undergo a thorough coarse 
in English like other Arts students. 

As regards Medicine it is proposed that at 
present the University is to provide instruc- 
tion only in the first M.B. coarse along with 
other science students as in Cambridge, the 
students going to the Calcutta Medical 
College for the rest of the instruction required 
for the final M.B , thus obviating the neces- 
sity for & separate Medical College, sod at the 
same time relieving, to some extent, the 
pressure on the Calcutta College. 

In Law the Committee has overruled the 
very valid objections urged by Sir Aahntoah 
llnkherji against having a Faculty of Law 
a t Dacca and A as struck a middle coarse. 
The now University is to be affiliated to the 
Calcutta University in Law, although there is 
to be a separate Law Department at Dacca 
to enable the students of Law to pursue their 
post-graduate studies for the M A. simultane- 
ously with, those of Law. This is just the 
contrary of the principle followed in Madras 
where post-graduate study for the M.A. is 
made impossible for a student of Law not 
only by the hourB of attendance required in 
the Law College, but also by the conditions 
imposed upon the M.A. students who receive 
a Government scholarship. 

Chap. I V is headed * Colleges and Students.' 
The Committee propose to have three general 
colleges, three special colleges, viz., one for 
Muhammadans, one Women’s college and one 
college for well-to-do classes; two technical 
colleges— Engineering and Teachers'; and 
two departments, vis , Law and Medicine. 

’ The establish meut of a separate college 
for Muhammadans can be justified on the 
ground that the habits and c a stoma of the 
Muhammadans and the nature of the Islamic 
studies 4'5er so much from those of the 


other Iudiaus. The question of including a 
separate tol for Sanskrit and Brahminical 
studies also was referred to the Sanskrit 
Sab-Committee, but this Sab-Committee was 
against it and advised that the experiment 
should be tried in connection with the exist- 
ing Sanskrit College in Calcutta itself. For 
obvions reasons a separate Women’s college 
is absolutely necessary, and its establishment 
would giro a great impetus to female education 
in India. If it becomes a success, as it is sure to 
be, Government may induce other Universities 
to establish similar colleges for themselves 
also, Tne Committee rightly consider that the 
coarse of studies in such a college should 
include domestic economy, hygiene, nursing 
and training of children and also some science 
subjects both for the general students and 
for girls who propose to take np the Btudy of 
medicine. The preliminary scientific training 
provided for in this college is likely to afford 
a great inducement to Indian girls to turn 
their attention to medical studies and this 
with the completely equipped medical oollego 
for women which it is proposed to establish at 
Delhi, must supply, to some extent at Ipsst, 
the great need for female medical practitioners 
in India. 

We caDDot, however, approve of the idea of 
a separate college for nobles. The reasons 
urged for it by the Committee do not seem tons 
to be convincing. There is no doubt that the 
higher training of these classes is of the 
utmost importance to the State. A highly 
caltured class of nobles will be a powerful 
force for t be advancement of the country, and 
it is desirable to create in them a love of 
learning because it is only they that can 
pursue knowledge and scholarship for its own 
sake, and by their patronage of the fine arts 
can help to raise the level of taste in the 
nation. Nobody can' dispute - the urgent 
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the British ‘tone* of the administration, by 
ruling oat * simultaneous examination*,’ the 
Brahman and the Kayastha want to Bbat oat 
nepotism by having every door to office 
guarded by the examination dragon, the non. 
Brahmin of South India desires to prevent 
all offices from falling into the hands of one 
caste, by resorting to nomination, the Mussul- 
man demands more than a fair proportion of 
places reserved for his community that 
Islanno ideals may not ha lost eight of in 
administering the affairs of the Moslem 
population , bat behind the back of the 
brains of most of the witnesses, there seems 
to he acting the consuming desire of — as 
ranch as possible of the loaf for me and 
mine Hot that this is an unnatural or un- 
desirable motive, but it is tbero to tbe 
exclusion of other equally desirable ones 
Not a witness haB spoken about the ranch 
more important question, what kind of educa- 
tion makes the proper civil administrator and 
how to secure it. To our mind, the true 
interests of India demand not that there 
should be m the ranks of the administration 
a proper blend of the supposed characteristics 
of races, religions and castes bot that given 
yonr man, Britisher or Indian, Hindu or 
Muhammadan, Brahmin or non Brahmin, how- 
to educate him for hia work At present, the 
special virtues of the Civil Service, Imperial or 
Provincial, are sought to be evoked by the 
memorizing of the irregular verbs of Greek 
or Ssosknt or Arabic, the stocking of the 
mind with physical constants and metaphysi- 
cal theories, the puzzling over mathematical 
riddles and historical mysteries. AH those 
studies that will make for a good adminis- 
trator are carefully ruled out of ccnrt by the 
Civil Service Commissioners, University Syn- 
dicates and other similar bodies, because 


these consist of mea who have themselves 
gone through a similar grind and who have 
been quite safe from the touch of tbe fire of 
modernism 1 a studies They are all mea 
from the Older Universities, and stand up for 
mediaeval ideal* 

The first and foremost pahnlnra on which 
must be fed a baddmg 

The Edneition civilian administrator is 

o l a CivUtau Ad .. , „ 

miniitr&tor anthropology. India is a 

vast museum of anthro- 

pology , all kiods of cults, all degrees of 
barbarism as well as of civilisation are foaod 
in the country , hence an administrator is no 
good, nnless bis imagination is trained to 
respond sympathetically to ideals dtSerenfc 
from his own and this can be done only by a 
stody of anthropology He mast, besides, 
study law, both as a science and as an art , 
the want of this, at present, has developed a 
terrific red tapism and dependence on case- 
law m administration He must also he well- 
grounded in modern Geography and Econom- 
ics, be must clearly grasp how the life of 
the people of any province or district is but 
tbe reaction of men to their geographical 
environment, be must be able to stody local 
economio conditions due to the geographical 
control of local affairs He must have an 
expert's knowledge of the whole of the 
History of India and of all her ideals not 
only in the immediate present but of the 
remote past, for in India, the past is very 
mnoh at our doors He mnst have some 
knowledge of General Biology and Homan 
Physiology, especially those sides of the sub 
jeot that are connected with Hygiene and 
Public Health The ignorance of the civil 
administrator in these subjects has been the 
cause of much waste of pnblio revenue, wit- 
ness the ridiculous plague regulations still 
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ebt.imeg ill tie IMm Pt.sia.nw- H. 
most l!.». n working knowledge of Herman 
and French, so as to keep in touch, if 
wold permit, oi modern advance. to that 
side oi scieooo which aims at the immediate 
amelioration oi hnm.n liie-oonditions. Above 
all, he most h.« a thorough knowledge of 
two at least oi Indian vernacular. | not »• 
ability to frame hali-a-doaen senteaoea in 
learned bookish dialect, end receive an hono- 
rarium for this feat, difficult alik. k> the 
native or the foreigner, but to converse freely 
with the man in the street, to write o 
.hath...?., if not in the diffioot native 
script, at least in th. international Kom.o, 
and to read petitions and diaries in t e sa 
script. This knowledge of the real verna- 
cnlar should be a ei'ne 3«t «» oi *" ‘ pp °'° 
ments in the civil departments. 

It is impossible to learn to apeak « 

language in a short time (sod without an age 

long stay amidst the speakers of that tongo ), 
unless one is trained in phonetics. A thirty 
hour individual training m P ° n ® 
necessary for each civil a T e is w3 

other— who seeks to serve in India. 1 

conceive, is the proper scheme of studies for 
an administrator. Whether yen .elect » 

' for possessing memorypow.r enough “ p “’ 
master in a written test or you “T*, 
him beoans. he is the wife’s brother’. 
in-law’s son of a man now in power, let *>» 
undergo the course of tra.mog indicated 
above, before or aftor befog cho.eu and there 
is soma obanee he will bo worth hi. .alt- 
will certainly be bolter prepared tor n 
work than on. who has merely ‘ 

manipulate tb. Greek gern.d, th.San.k"* 
Alvianepadav*. or tb. triple-pmed Arabic 
root and other educational eidola invents 7 
the monks of the Middle Ag® 8 * 

XU? 


It has been almost unanimously urged that 
the British tone o£ the eer- 
iJSSSKSK » h »“ la hemaiotained, 
vies. tut no attempt has been 

made to consider the elements that make up 
the ‘British tone’ and whether it is in the 
blood or a characteristic communicable to the 
Indian races by education. We conceive the 
• British tone ’ to consist at least of throe 
elements :(1) the democratic temper; (2) adap- 
tability to variation in environment ; (3) a 
fairly high degree of incorruptibility. The 
democratic temper, we believe, is chiefly due 
to pnblio sobool education and University life. 
Ioa public school, all the angles of character 
ftra knocked down and the elements of self- 
government are learnt; the young man 
“earns to estimate his fellows by the.r ments 
and not by their caste. Snobbery, sneakish- 
ocas and other evils of oligocracy are edneat- 
ed out of him. The University continues the 
work of the pnblio school in moulding the 
gentleman, polished but democratic. Hence 
in India wo urgently need the creation of 
boarding schools and teaching universities; 
and ‘class’ colleges, denominational schools, 
and departments of Moulvi or Pandit studies, 
&c., are very reactionary movements. All in- 
stitutions that are devised to ‘protect’ the 
sanctity of the Brahman, or the Imam will 
arrest national progress. Such movements 
are anti-democratic, teach men to appreciate 
no t merit bnt birth ; what is more, the Pandit 
andtheMonlvi is a petrified, immobile creature. 
Ha shuts his eyes and imagines that the world 
is what it was a thousand years ago. Instead 
of encouraging this, on the other hand, every 
Indian official of a fairly high standing should 
be encouraged to go to Europe, of course be- 
fore his mind haa been crystallized. Lastly 
the in corruptibility mentioned aboveia chiefly 
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due la the British official haying no local 
interests or connections. It is ess/ to be 
above temptation when there is no temptation 
about you The Indian official can easily be 
trained to ba above prejudice, if he is cot 
allowed to serve in districts where his 
mother tongue is spoken, or in his native 
province. Then there will be very little com* 
plaint about caste prejudices corrupting publ o 
administration 

We have much pleasure in welcoming the 
„ second edition of this cx* 

CensUtntion " cement volume by Mr A 
llstigas&mi Iyengar b.a n > 
Assistant Editor of the 'Hindu,” which sup- 
plies a Iongfelt and real want on this all impor- 
tant subject In spite of the difficulties sod 
responsibilities of the author in the prepara 
tion of an important book like this he has 
succeeded u> making it a thorough success all 
round though this is the first attempt of its 
kind in India The book treats of the 
origin, growth and development of Indian 
constitution from the establishment of British 
sovereignty in India, up to the period of the 
all importantand far reaching reforms inaugu- 
rated by Lords llorley end Minto and which 
are eo successfully carried out by the sym- 
pathetic and broad minded policy of Lord 
Hardmge It is common knowledge now 
that the early Last India Company chartered 
by Queen Elizabeth had not even a dietant 
notion of the goal it was driving at and often 
mistook the nature of the situation in which 
it was placed Skilful at counter work and 
matured by traming and associations, sub- 
ordinating the acquisition of political power 
to the commercial interests of the Company, 
the Company’s servants, almost from its early 
settlement, were obliged, ont of their instinct 
of self preservation, to take one side or other 


in the wars that raged around them This 
led them, step by step, to take leading part 
in such wars till they wera themselves 
forced to assn mo sovereign power} curiously 
enough, by internecine fends and decay of 
native sovereignties, large pieces of Indian 
territories parsed into their possession and 
rule, all this, in spite of the policy against ac- 
quisition of territory and frequent protests 
from the Court of Directors and without 
the least shadow of a thought or conscious- 
ness that the Company was drifting into 
universal suzerainty of India, A book deal- 
■ug in detail with the formation and con- 
solidation of oar Indian Empire, tracing, step 
by step, the passions and prejudices that 
retarded the efforts of the bmlders of that 
empire and the peculiar difficulties they had 
to grapple at every stage, not to speak of 
the censure and fault findings of the Coart 
of Directors, is yet to be written and is no 
easy task Contributions of materials tend- 
ing towards that end will be welcome at 
any time The appearance of a second and 
enlarged edition of this valuable book is 
opportune especially now The first six 
chapters are devoted to the frame work 
of the Government of India and its re- 
lation to the Imperial Government and 
aa to how it is controlled and how its 
machinery regulated from without The 
Bucceed ng four chapters deal with the 
Legislative power m British India and in 
Chapter XI is briefly and cleaily pointed the 
relation that exists between the Executive 
and the Leg slattve department of Govern- 
ment. The passionate love and regard for 
law, that is tha characteristic feature of 
the Anglo-Saxon race and that has found 
expression m the Imperial Parliament, finds 
indeed its echo m the constitution of tba 
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Legislative Assemblies of India on wbicb 
a.pe»a.tb.lntnte destiny of our emp.ee and 
its material progress and the learned anther 
might have lingered a little longer on this part 
of hi. story. Indian Oonrle n! Jn.t.e. and them 
CODStitntion nest ooenpy his attention "inch 
i, followed b, a chapter on Indian Finance. 

The policy inaugurated by Lord Mayo a 
ernment-tha policy of aeo,ntr.b»Lon-.. 
'briefly referred to and so also the existing 
settlements. The author won , q 

- E - 

internal ndmicistratioo the, - 

In the aathor’a ..conn of the ™ ^ 

one misses ,lB ““..feBnard. that asi« <°' 
lishmente and 1 . and for secar- 

tbe duo administration of ] nn a 

tog harmony between itb. ^ , 
Native Court, so « P ^ „ , .abject 

miscarriage 1 difficulties and as Sir 

beset with const *« there are quick* 

C“,t‘“ jI1 ^:tl“i'i.erc.n,idcricg.h. 
sands at every g lb0 rn les regulating them 
Iodi.n B “ d f““ t ,,ol audit of India. «; 

and securing a conc lodea hi* - book 

penditnre the au t - j, gives a kej- 
Vitb tbia P^^ a t i ; hwe g nord,: , ‘The 
note to »U aob* 1 V* 8 ( tll0f the common good 
true dispose w neC essary for future 
in if bighrst l”'" 1 ", “X b/attaiaed by 
progress of 1° 1 ’ to tako narrow 

tbe rulers of the „liva thorough.* 1 * 

view, of rnrro «J»'“ .„ g ad.lnis- 

and by taking u® 
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tration, broad vieua.” A perusal of 
the boot shows enough of the “‘hors 
thoroughness and complete mastery of this 
difficult subject and of the painstaking oaro 
with which be has completed his task. 

w. are sorp.ised to see thot thelndi.n Uni- 
versitir. (sxc.pt Bombay) have not thonght it 
fit to introdnco Indian Oonstitntional History 
lor any oi the Artn Examinations, although the 
.object is one of absorbing interest and I im- 
portance to Indian students nowadays. After 
The publication of this excellent book on tho 
subject th. Universities have no excuse on 
tho score of the want of a suitable text-book. 
The Bombay University in its usual wise 
manner has at once taken the opportunity and 
prescribed Ur. Aiyangar’s work as a text- 
book. 

We strongly recommend this useful and 
instructive book not only to students of poll* 
tics bat also to stndenta of Arts and Law 
courses. Tho book is neatly got np and is 
priced vory moderately at R»- 3. 

Copies can be had at the “Uindn” Officei 
Mount Road, Madras. 


On the first of March will be opened nt 
Yizagapatama Uigh School 
Female educa* f or uindn girls. This is 
tioa lo lbs fora tho Crll „ n . 

sider.hle experiment in tb. secondary educa- 
tion oi girls in tho mofossil and it util'll 
that those people of the Northern Tclogu 
Districts who have been speaking on plat- 
forms eloquent speeches on female education 
w i11 send the girls under tbe rphoro of their 
influence to tho High School when it is 
.tartod. One solitary Uigh School in one 
solitary remote town of the Presidency wiU 
not solve tho problem of female education. In 
Calcutta astrong committee has bcenorganixed 
(o consider tbe question and no baro reason* 
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ory We now know tbia is all nndilnted 
nonsense Mental powerB are not absolate 
entities bnt are correlated to the matter of 
knowledge One man baB a memory for faces. 
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to think that a similar committee will be 
appointed in Madras, In selecting members 
for the committee we hope the Government 

will not cbooae men as was done for the *»- of 

religions instruction committee, t«, appoint another for names Hence the absordity ot 
men who have been delivering neat platform making written examinations which test bnt 
the subject, when this latter one kind of memory, the meane of judging 
* school-work or the intelligence of pnpila 
Hence the necessity, too often forgotten, of 
suiting the syllabus of work to the aptitude 
of pupils, it is futile to attempt, as is 
so often done, to suit all pupils to a cast' 
syllabus People who do not under- 


tiou to married girls instead of the ineffectual stand the psychological basis of modern 

methods of teaching cry out against what they 

call too early specialization It may he 
possible, in the case of a pupil with no 
aptitude for scientific procedure bnt with 
artistic instincts, to stifle out his natural pro* 
penalties and to do some work of little value 
«*,„n bat is the murder of 


committee met, it was found that the people 
who coaid orate, could not create a practicable 
scheme Oa the contrary, we want men who 
know what they want and can deviBe means 
for getting it A question, the committee 
might consider, is that of taking educa- 


eflort to immediately break age long 
conventions The education of married girls 
is really bound up With au economical problem 
id India, for every married girl takes a 
definite part in the household duties and any 
scheme of education which will take them 
away from their homes dunog the hours when 
they have to work there, is doomed to failure 
Therefore instead of trying to teach all girls 
for 6 hours in a school, Bets of some of them 
may be taught for 2 hoars at a stretch in 
belected local centres (houses of richer re 
BidenU) by teachers who will visit those 
places in rotation daily The teaching hours 
may be arranged so as not to clash with the 
workmg hours of the girls 

The great baoe of mediaeval methods of 

teaching whether followed 

i S” " b * “■* 

or Professors of Colleges 
ib the idea that “ the mental power acquired 
by exercise of one kind of material is available 
when the pupil is confronted with other 
matona) " For generations Luclid was im- 
posed on nnwilling schoolboys, because it 
was supposed he made people logical Heroic 
doses of grammar were given, because 
grammar gave man moral discipline Getting 
up interminable word lists developed mem- 


the field of soience, but is the murder o 
the soul the object of school work f That it is 
so now is a fact Bnt should not this « e 
bettered ? This same formalism is at the base 
of the theory that wrestling with the Greek 
grammar, or as Dr. Maoan has called it in 
his presidential speech at the Modern Lan 
goage Association, the ‘ subcutaneous injection 
of a minimum of Greek” into a man, makes 
him develop qnalitieB which wilt make him a 
good Collector, a good Magistrate or a good 
Judge 

We have referred to this subject in a 
recent issue Our reason 

for n op * 2 *'o “ 

Teaching History that the latest soarce hook 
sent to us for review, by Arthur lanes, 
published by the Cambridge Press, bos 
brought again vividly the fact that the Source- 
method of teaching History, like the Direct 
method of teaching foreign languages is not 
the latest fad of an over-earnest Inspector of 
Schools or of an over zealous schoolmaster, bnt 
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Tho more advanced boots _ , 

teacher. could use with sW" “X, 

S.lteUo»#/™»a* s »“ r< **^f 1 ®‘ nli „/ 

Adorns and Stephens S.M id* 

En 9 m CM*ldwMtj - 

y 1 afltol »/ 

Hwiort/, Kendall s ^ aI /) ocu «fin«» 

Bistory and Henderson , ;de3 at least 

0/ AORfiDi ^ There a e-books, 

lour well-known ° * S Sow-I 

Block’s a. S H.l> ahlocj /'".O^kte’s aad . 
Marshall's Illustrative A ; a | Sources, 

lPriters. roc ‘^tZud or TliOol. is 
lW ” fS gm^k-tr, ol Eoplood, 
very good, lor U g» : 3B9 on these, 

select documents « eIcoU ,„ t collcctioo 

Iddcs’ Source-book 1 is left to devise 

ol.xtrocts.buttho lu 

fop himself tbs P r0 tbiuk for 

hoods of « good teacher Schools 

himself ood oot go to •» «■ P““ lubo ,«, 

or so Examining Ijoeri od^ ^ — 

for his use, it » bteiy 

Oot readers -^*5.^ iffit 

The Madras CilJ r.thers ««• 

Corporation • _ a 8C hemo for 

« Model Schools-’ discnssing » . . 

coosid.^- 

proridiog buildings Committee sub- 

Bchool.ioth.cUj, b,, 1810. 

milted their report to P o( lh , 

Tho Committee reported too by 

B.m.oUr, School, fa vh. «s*T 
ths teachers themselves who “» *” 
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to efiect soy improvement in their sccommo- 
dstion ood eqoipmsot or in respect of 
teochiog. The Committee therefore considered 
isdof contribotiog to fiosnee their 


teochiog. The Committee therefore consioercu 
tbetinsteodof contribotiog to fiosnee their 
iostiletiom, the Corporotioo would do well 
to open schools of it. own, w.lh proper 

accommodstioo, equipment sod elaff ood 

grsdnslly absorb the existing sehools sa fer 
ss possible. They accordingly recommended 
111 Ihst tho Corporation should undertake 
to build 40 schools st the rets of * schools 
cochyesr, the cost ol e.oh budding wdh 
necessary equipment not exceeding its. 10,000, 
(2) th.t tho sobools built in one ye.r should 
L m.iot.ioed by lb. Corpor.lioo from tho 

rrrs:r».=- 

mainteoanca of the schools and exempted the 
Corporotioo from tho p.yment ol teaching 
er.ots U> Aided Elementsry Sehools .o tho 

f,tv for tho 10 year, which would be required 

for the completion of tha scheme. 

Io 1910-11, befora the ahova schema wss 

actioned, tha Corporation constructed a 

s-a: ssrssr=v ?5 

tease, deed agreeing; among other conditions, 
‘nT-io'o Bemeour, School .. 
cicn t condition and an annual rent of 

lls. GO to tho Corporation. . 

e Tt.es.opdoo took Item IHWl 
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The first four reboots to be constructed 
during the last official year {191 1-12* were 
decided to be located in Poonamallea Road, 
Vallaba Agraharam Street (Triplic&ne), Sao. 
jivarayan Roil Street (Royapcram), and in 
Cbnlai Bazaar Road Sites were acquired for 
the construction of the bcIiooIb, bat for some 
reason or other, the sites in Xloyapnratn and 
Chulat were abandoned, and new sites select- 
ed The schools in Poonamalleo Road and 
Vallaba Agraharam have been completed and 
opened Classes have been started and popils 
are attending 

The Vallaba Agraharam Street Sohool has 
been built at a cost of Rs 12,000 and it can 
accommodate ICO to 200 pupils. There are 
to be 6 teachers with salaries ranging from 
Ra 15 to 11s 25 The fees to be levied m 
these model schools have purposely been fixed 
very low, ranging from ntf to 0 annas per 
month 

We congratulate the Corporation on the 
completion— though very tardy — of the first 
of the several model schools proposed to he 
built by the Corporation, and we trust less 
lethargy will be shown in carrying out the 
general programme for the construction of 
40 schools 

Ills Bxoebency Lord Penlland, PC.OOI.B, 
Governor of Madras, u in 
d.«ct charge of the Educa- 
tional Portfolio and tabes a 
keen interest id educational matters llig Excel 
lency wishes to see all institutions and obtain 
first band information about their condition, their 
■atalf, their pay, the strength, accommodation and 
other details During such a abort time Ilia 
Excellency baa visited a number of educational 
institutions 

Ilia Excellency accompanied by an A D C« 
was received on arrival at the following institu- 
tions by Bao Bahadur A. C. Pranatharthihar* 


Iyer and tbe staff of I he institutions Xbe 
Madras* i Assam, — 23rd January 1913 E L if, 
Elementary School, Kotticbcry— 30th January 
1913 The Hindu High School— 30th January 
1913. 

His Excellency visited the following schools 
accompanied by an ADC and R&o Bahadur 
A. C. Pranatharthibara Iyer 
bib FtLruary 1913 The Arya Pataaala at 
Thumbu Chetty Street , Tbe Muthialpet High 
School, Muthialpet , Rimanujim Chetty School, 
Coral Merchant Street, Moses Radar School, 
Monigar Choultry Road , C L M Bethany School, 
Cemetery Road, Government Panchama Training 
School 

6 th February 1913. The Hindu Theological 
High School, Mint Street , The Progressive Union 
School, Audiyappa A&ick Street, Mrs. Lazarua' 
Poor School, Elephant Gate Road , E N. Vania 
Sacgam School, Rasappa Chetty Street 

12th February 1913. Corporation Pancbama 
School, Periamet Tbe SPG High School, 
Vepery , The Government Mubammtdan-Training 
8choo), Mount Road , The Wesley College, Eoyo- 
pettah , Damodar Free School, Teynampet 
In addition to these His Excellency has visited 
The Madras Christian College, Tbe Pacbaiyappa’s 
College, The Buckingham aud Carnatic Mills Half 
Timers, Tbe W. F. C M Hindu Girls’ School, 
Thumbu Chetty Street, and Madras Guls’ Day 
School, Acharappan Street. 

We have no doubt that the personal knowledge 
which His Excellency acquires by these U«ta of 
Educational Institutions will bear fruit in duo 
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students would enable them to spread 
modem ideas of science and economics 
among their less fortunate brethren What 
surprises us, however, is the strange iu 
consistent position of the Indians in that those 
who were loud in their clamour for the 
re introduction of the vernaculars iu the 
University curricula should now come forward 
and say that the Government grant should bo 
utilized, not for the encouragement of 
Vernacular studies, but for the promotion 
of Bcientifio knowledge Does it not show 
a childish indeoiaiou, if not a want of 
sincerity in the advocacy of the cause of the 
Vernaculars, It discloses a childish petulance 
and reminds one of the conduct of the child 
who having obtained the toy ha moat desired 
becomes dissatisfied with it as soon as he 
has got it and wants some other It demon- 
strates the hollowness of the cry for the verna- 
culars, but wbat is worse, it discloses a danger- 
ous tendency in the modern Indian politician 
to givq every question a racial turn, aud look 
with suspicion upon every publio action of 
the Europeans as well as to characterise the 
ludiBDB that agree with them as uupatriotio 
sycophants and toadies trying to please the 
powers that be for some selfish ends of their 
own This attitude of a cla<a of Indian 
politicians is bound to tell sooner or later npon 
the social and other relations between the 
two classes and end ip disaster to the country. 
One speaker at the Town Hall (publio ?) 
mooting in connection with the study of the 
vernaculars the other day said that in the 
matter of the vernaculars the interests of 
Indians alone were concerned and that the 
European members of the Senate ought to 
have abstained from voting on the question 
Can this principle be consistently followed ? 
How many academical questions are there 


in India whioh are not exclusively con- 
cerned with Indians f Aud for the matter 
of that, was there not in the Senate a 
large number of Indians themselves who 
voted against compulsory vernaculars and 
who might be credited with as much patnotia 
feeling and as mnch ‘ independence* as those 
who voted for it ? 

However, this by the way. To turn to the 
mam question First, as to the study of the 
vernacular literatnre by the University stu 
dent dnrmg the whole of his career as a 
means of keeping alive among Indians Indian 
traditions and Indian culture ard to prevent 
the denationalisation of the Indian boys, 
and also as a medium of moral and religions 
education Vernacular literatnre is wholly 
and essentially Hindu, while the University 
Btndents belong to all classes and creeds 
Will the University as a poblio metitn 
tioo, and bound like the British Government 
to religious neutrality be justified in imposing 
the Hindu traditions and religions dogmas on 
the large number of Mahommedan, Chns mn, 
and other non Hindu students whose verna- 
culars are the vernaculars of the countries in 
which they live? Surely the Mahommedana and 
Christians wonld naturally resent ench action 
just as some Hmdns thmk that Christian 
schools should not compel Hiodn pnpd8 to at- 
tend their Bible olaasee. These, however, have 
the option of avoiding Christian schools, hot 
those being Dra vidian non-Hindus will either 
have to learn some other second language or 
give op University training altogether if they 
wish to avoid learning things repnlsive to 
their religions sent ments The advocates 
of the vernaculars speak aa if it were the 
most natural thing that Indians should be 
imbned with Indian traditions, bat they 
overlook the fact that it is the Hindu 
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traditions and not Indian traditions that they 
thus- seek to impose open the students, and 
that the University is not for Hindus alone. 
This is a point which they have conveniently 
ignored, bat which I hope will not he lost 
sight of in future whenever the question of 
the vernaculars is again brought up before the 
Senate. 


Even granting Hat the Uoivers.ty mu 
only for He Hindus, is it necessary to conti- 
nue He study 0 ! the vern.culsrs through Ho 
whole University coarse, and is there sn 
ciently serious matter in He vernacular l.ter- 
' atnre to make it worth the while of a modern 

University .indent to spend a great pa. tot 

his precious time over it! and w a , r 
all, are the traditions that are to be Usrn 
„d what arc H.J worth T That He Ye . 

(which wo can never read) are .aered Dm» 

revelations, Hat God created thn four caste,, 
if not all Ho thousand aod one "° w P 
lent, that the Brahmin is snper.or to all other 
human beings, th.t it is no sham, for him 

beg, that there are thirty-three mores of god. 

and goddes.es, Hat He earth rest, on He h ad 
„f Id,, .ho, who rest. o. Ho bach of a 
tortoise, that th. eclipse, are Placed by Ho 
monster, fichu and ffidrt sw.l " w “f. 
and moon who oao be rescued from He.r 
by your offering prayers during the time, and 
so on, and so forth. Loot snob the p.bn .« 
with which the stodent is to be spoon- ed nil bis 
life by Hat most loving of grand-mothers. Ho 
PaoditT If so, does ho not imbibe enough end 
to spar, of it at home from He cradle up 
wards I and oaa be not b. weaned from ri 
oven after He eleven or twelve years which b 
spends in He High School! Do »” 
mother and grand-motber know H»» lr “ 
tioDS witbont their ever having “ " 
the vernacnlar alphabet ! X should therefore 


tbtok that if instead of the Vernacular 
text-books dow taught in the classes up 
to the Matriculation which are nothing hut 
translations of English readers, and so 
simply a repetition of the same ideas they 
learn in Eoglisb, proper text-books consist- 
ing mostly of extracts and matter from 
Vernacular literature be introduced, a, boy 
would have learnt a good deal of that litera- 
ture itself and the ideas it contains— enough 
at least, to create in him a taste in such 
literature, if snch a thing is possible. For, 
after all, it is his own vernacnlar, and he must 
be able to read a lot of it out of mere love (?) 
{or it just as au English boy reads his Shake- 
speare, his Tennyson and bis Robinson Crusoe 
for himself while still very young. No Um- 
versity student in Europe, or even in India 

for the matter of that, is compelled to study 

his own vernacnlar literature after ho has 
entered the University. 

As for the culture value of the vernacular 
literature the less said about it the better. 
This was avowedly the reason why the late 
Mr. V. Krishnaswamy Aiyar aod Rao Bahadur 
Professor M. Raugachariar and several other 
Indian Fellows of the University thought 
that it need not be continued as a subject of 
compulsory study in the now University 
courses. Ninety per cent, of all Vernacular 
literature is trash,, if not worse, and if we ex- 
clude the several versions of the Ramayana 
uud the Mahalharata and in Tamil, the Rural „ 
and one or two other works, there is nothing in 
those literatures that w.ll command the re- 
spect or admiration of an English educated 
gentleman whose msthetio taste is not cor- 
rupted or who views them from other than 
an antiquarian or philological point of view- 
Uttle blame to the student who has been 
accused of neglecting and even hating it when 
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has taken in all educational institutions, 
public or private, ha h«s given a lasting 
stimulus to thought id tins direction. 

Ibe first point to be considered m tbo 
formation of any educational system ) a tbo 
object it is mteDded to fulfil The matter 
and the method of teaching cannot possibly 
be decided upon until that point is settled. 
The system of education hitherto adopted by 
the British Government in India baa had for 
its object the production of Government 
officials to help the British Government to 
govern the vast territories under its sway. 
This was admittedly the end in view 
when the first educational institutions were 
organised under Macaulay’s advice. The 
mistakes of great men are said to be at least 
as powerful a sonree of evil as their talents, 
if properly applied, are of good Newton's 
mistaken theory of the propagation of light 
Btopped all progress in that branch of science 
until recent years. Macaulay’s narrow views 
abont the education of India has bad a simi- 
lar effect in blinding people's eyes to the trno 
end of education, ' which * says His Excel- 
lency, * is to prepare men and women to per- 
form their duties in life 
This end being admitted, the old order of 
things must necessarily change and yield 
place to the new Bat m a country which 
has been resting for centuries together, 
change is not an easy matter The capacity 
for change, for adaptation to altered environ- 
ment, is, no doubt, the sine gua non of conti- 
nued life and India will lire again only when 
it acquires that capacity, Bnt that will take 
time For the present, it is the doty of the 
educated few to lead the way in this matter 
and be prepared to change, if change is 
admittedly desirable Some of onr great 
men, from their attitude towards the recent 


changes, seem to think ' Has not the system 
produced ns f Where is the necessity for 
change? Wbat greater men esn the new 
system prodnee ?’ We most take a broader 
Tie w of the matter than that. Let u*, for a 
moment, consider what the greatness of onr 
great meD consists of, and let ns put them in 
the balance against the great men of the 
world The modern world hinges not so 
much on spiritual as on material progress) 
not so much on religion as on science. Spin- 
tnslism is now apparently the only thing 
India haa to beast of, and although, happily, 
it is on the decline at least in the more 
advanced cations of the world, the newest 
fads find a breeding place in Indio. It will 
not however do to pin onr faith to a much- 
disputed God if we want to keep pace with 
the progress of the world We mast have 
something more solid. Moral character will 
stand the test mnch better, although, I dare 
say, a nation of scientists will beat the most 
moral nation in the world at all points. 
Leavmg these aside, then, can we point to 
any other constituent of the greatness of oar 
so called great men T Original scientific re- 
search by Indians ib hardly ever heard of 
High literary attainment is not so rare, bnt 
naturally of less practical value Even m 
this, original work is rare. Most of onr good 
books, light or serious, in the Vernaculars, 
are translations or adaptations. And the 
same may be said of original thought of any 
kind What is this the result of f How do we 
account for this failare to produce even a few 
original workers when the ^Diversities are 
manufacturing graduates by hundreds every 
year? Evidently there mnst be something 
radically wrong with the old system of educa- 
tion And if we examine the old system, not 
with the object of defending it, bnt for the 
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purpose of finding out «» def “ 1 '' tbeJ 
aa in the face. 

Pbimakt Education. 

■ The ideal aystem of P"""? ” 

that which make, it h» »» d 0 “ mp “’ S “'J. 
opto a certain limit, which will naturally cot 
include mnch more than the three B«- 
thi. ideal cannot at once be attempted for two 
reasons. ' The fir.t i. the want of fond.. 
Excellency declared in one of hi. Convocat.on 
add“ l. that Government i. .p«. d '"B “ d 
will on inn. .0 .pend the H-» — 

, n»r P of course, allowance 


some cases to be do ednoation at alt, an* 
consequently a waste of money and labour. 

Second abt Schools. 

A. them ia no qne.tion of making aeoondary 
adnoation freo or compulsory, the want of 
fond. i. not .o aentely felt. Them are, 
however, other disunities. His Excellency 
remarked that only a small percentage of 
Matriculate, were able to take advantage of 
anv of the University courses, inferring that 
„ great many pupil, went up for Matriculation 
„b„ should oot. Also, the eehool claeee. had 


, „f it, meonrcca who shoom nor. - 

will continue to spend th. ^ everywhere grown to enoh an extent 

on ednoation. Hem, lluJ fi„l beyond the capacity of one teacher 


on education, uere, « . . 

ha. to ba made for th. fact that the that 
object of a foreign government mast «« 

m ,i,y be the ”“” le ”““ ho..v.r’that 
military force. Let ns pCi ... to 

Government will sometime bo m a p s * 

d „ more than it iedm^P- ;: 


everywhere grown to bui.u 
beyond the capacity of one teacher to manage 
adequately. Government thought,! de.irable, 
therefore, to raise th. fee. both in Govern, 
meat and ia aided eehool., thongh not to the 

„m, extent ia both, and also to 

nnmher of fmo etudont. Again it. 


Government will somen number of freo stnaonis. ^ 

do more than it » d °‘”8 ” Im.ry k.ewn that a !«• »•»'■» °< “** n0 "*S‘ 

X eeoond dignity in the JW - - 
pnlsory primary •*»*“ ^ 


palaor, primary ““ ' , 0OTt8e , with 

efficient teacher., ft 

.efficient fnnde, h o0 m than 

i, found that of thc h “ ( lloassi ,,„„, only 
half are nntm.ned a d^f ‘ th „ y.„v 

1 " e ‘™“ d n“t Jf-mistressee, 1 are trai-d 
onUr Final. Ofneaa The minimum 

but of assistants,* aro nnt rained. lo 


0 red in the veruavu.™ — -r - 
time tbas saved being devoted to develop 
greater general command of English. A . 
rrefieve the pms.um of the exemina.m. 
■till further, science, geography and th 
vero.cnler hevo been omitted from the.x- 
.min.tiou, a oertiSe.to of pragma, fronthe 

bead-masterbeinganfGci.nl. It » 0 ^ 

. • , etriot aopervision will bo 


butof assi.tante.iarenatmioe raised to however, J J^VTea.ur. that 

pa, „f aseietanta ^ ^ procure properly taoght. Eve. 

rTL ‘ few eehool. conld beast of an 

'."um.Soratory.nd.bi. evifi. likely to 

increase in the absence of sfriotnem. Other 


f aseiatants tea no r0 „,e 

Ks.9. Natnrally, ““f ^ , D t, 

more efficient men an fact, 

commended. Hm Exce en Govero ment 

declared it to be tb, ^ 

. thi. matter to make P"””* 


declared it to be the P»'»J ' « ea «a,i„. increase 1" th. •»*»» school 

=«"£— 

wider area, becanaa, at P— *• p 
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that the Sohool Final Examination should ba 
considered equal to the Matriculation for 
University purposes 

Here, again, arises the question of trained 
and untrained teachers The Secondary 
Training College has now been in existence 
for seven years and during thu time must 
have produced a good nomber of trained 
teachers Eat my persons! experience is that 
head masters and even Inspectors do not take 
kindly to the Up to date methods advocated 
at the Training College Inspectors insist on 
the observance of mechanical methods which 
perhaps make the task of inspection easier, 
and bead masters, consequently, id some 
cases actually refuse to allow any new 
methods to bo followed Wo meet again 
the argument ‘ we learnt under the old 
methods and we are fit to be Inspectors and 
head masters’ etc Now, as at present there 
aro no trained bead masters, the evil will 
con tin no until the majority of head masters 
are trained (who is to tram the Inspectors by 
the way P) t e , for a pretty long time 

1 Transfers’ is another cause ol inefficiency 
and although I had heard that there woald 
be no more transfers for promotion, one still 
sees teaoherB transferred for no apparent 
reason, and naturally the classes suffer 

The Bombay Presidency compares favour- 
ably with other provinces in the matter of 
expenditure on educational institutions, both 
Government and Municipal, and also m the 
number of pnblio institutions, although Bengal 
and Madras ara far ahead in private institu- 
tions Also, the number of scholars in pro 
portion to thB population is the highest in 
Bombay 

Tax Uhivxksitt 

Some of the most important changes due to 
Lord Sydenham are with respect to the 
cornea la of University examinations 

Owing to proposals laid by the Government 
for consideration before tho Senate, the earn 


calarn for each examination baa undergone 
considerable modifications It is here possible 
only to note the more important ones After 
1913, the Previous Examination will not be 
held by the University, bat by each college 
for itself A certificate from the Principal 
of the College will be a passport to other 
courses as the P E was before Practical 
Phy»ic» takes the place of History, and the 
course iu Mathematics has been extended 
Oo i he whole, students will have to work 
ranch harder, and the portion in Mathematics 
is too mach for one year. 

At the Intermediate, Physics has been 
replaced by Indian History and Administra- 
tion, and as I think Science more important 
than even In J tan History I think the change 
is for the worse The option ol Logio for 
Mathematics will certainly be welcomo to 
students, the latter being tho bagbear of the 
average under graduate This also allows the 
coarse in Mathematics to be extended, so as 
to include the portion essential to students 
who wish to take up Science at the B A 

All these lead up to the greatest and most 
disputed change of all, t»x, that at the B A. 
As finally adopted, the new curriculum has 
only one compulsory subject, English Lan- 
guage and Literature, and a voluntary subject 
has to be chosen from five groups There are 
separate eonrBes for Honours in the voluntary 
subjects, there being three additional papers 
for Qononrs. 

At the M A there are only four branches t 
Languages, Philosophy, History and Mathe- 
matics, the last being divided into two groups, 
Pore and Applied Physics, Chemistry 
and Natural Science are omitted la Lan- 
guages, it is not now compulsory to taka 
English, bat any two may be chosen provided 
a vernacular is accompanied by a classical 
language It looks rather strange to allow 
the vernaculars at no other examination than 
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Ill 


th. U.A. Another notable ««U» » « 
fill baa been Emitted os a Second Language 
“L higher examinations. The coor« ... 
Mathematics is conaiderabl? aogmented, Bop 
being given tor original -erlt by taktog ■< 
into consideration at the enam.nal.on 

At the Inter-Science, E.gb.h .. £?• 

and anj one of fonr groopa (of three •"'>]ee‘* 

each) may be chosen. 

A th, D. So. there are aeren gronp. nl « 
anbjec.a each, one to be the p..«cP‘> 
subject and one subsidiary. 

Attb,lLS=U-biohdid.otex..t bekre) 

there are six .abject., on. " h ' ck “ “ £ 
•elected. Here, alao. orig.e.l .0,1. -H be 
considered as at tbo M.A. carri- 

cn^r^:»°^ 

"“-.".ScrgoL'con.id.rahie 

modification*. FacoltT o! Con- 

I'itally, there m the ne.iacaliyo. 

taerco. Th.«.™.i»Co»»r« c ^“ '^; 

folio. rd ie the abore ebaogra u lha 
valoe of edneatioo dapeodanct 3 r, CM) 
of aubjecta Unght, bat on « 

.i,h ibich they bar. 1~» %£-JZ 

grr.ttr tl.nnmberof .object. *« <“P 

U taegbt, the n« •»P" C “* 1 “ ** 
ledge totalled hy the pap>>*. 

catling do. a ol aapcrdnooa aa 1** ’ 
daily at lb. 1U. Th*™ U ‘*« ' “/ 

"SZ •>*>»»• - 

la this U .ill t- traw ft*** the pir-ar* 

"Atlh'^rfrc. nuw.aU. I. OetlJ, 

ASX 


is a want ol continuity. A stndent conld 
nerer properly gauge what D.A. mathematic., 
lor in.tance, world be like Irom what be knew 
ol tho .abject till then. A aimilar gap ex.aled 
between tho B.A.andlhe ll.A.conraea. Theso 
bate been nicely Blled cpia tho new arrange- 
ment. 

It DM-d hardly bo »id thst before changes 
on this extensive scale oonld be decided upon 
by tbo Senate, there were many hot dis- 
cussion* as to tho utility or otherwise of 
particalar snbj*cU. There were in particular 
two, aboot which tbo groatesl differences of 
opinion prevailed. Ono woa 
UlSTOBT. 

Thero coo hardly be two opinions as to the 
value of this subject when property taoght. 
Hat, aa Ilia Escellency once reaarkeJ, the 
teacher of History is bom and not made. I 
must confess U having conceived a violent 
dislike towards the subject, merely because, 
although 1 was at ono of tho best school*. I 
did not moot that bora teacher. I only 
regret the timo apeot ou it, which might 
certainly have been bsttar used. So far for 
Afatricalation History, which U> mo consisted 
mirvly of dates anJ ovsou ! At lha 1*. E., 
matUra were little better. BvaUe*, whU can 
thvM little books prescribed for it really •*/ 
about cither (ircece or Itoaet Abytti the 
iotroJoctwa of Uistory at the Intermediate, 
we uad the following remark io the (roreru* 
nsect summary r * IWiUcal agitation caused 
Cos sruosnS to provide * eamcaJaa pv*»g 
jciiths a clearer grasp of facta aed eiicua- 
»{»acv* esuoeruiog laJis’* pc*-»wa in U* 
Kapiro and • Wtwr chsnoe of asrvmg her 
a«d^ There «'« * 

Binh sense ia the srgu^vu* that lks*a *iw 
. yror.Uaf hr the «sV«t «»J “he * l 
as th»ir opu«ah Thu forced s’.a-ly el any 

»«Vrct i* ao study a*d the Wdm cl t-re 
s>w.pz'**7 P***** U V* ‘ 

bM,iy vtt. Ail argu»M.U t*t ***?•* the 
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Bnbjeet fail to the groand when it u remem- 
bered that a aabj.ct stadicd drily for exami- 
nation purposes is soon forgotten and some- 
time* hated for ever after 
SCIUCB 

Another much discnsBed subject was Science. 
After the praise bestowed on it in His 
Excellency’* first Convocation speech, it it 
rather disappointing to find it givon so little 
importance in the enmenhu In the first 
year’s conrso in Arte, where it occurs as 
* Practical Physics * one finda a tnosl impor- 
tant branch, electricity, altogether omitted 
At the Intermediate, it fiods no place At the 
BA, the Senate insisted on retaining it in 
opposition to the original proposals from 
Government. And it is dismissed from the 
M.A course The Government argument 
was that those who wanted Science may lalce 
the B So. coarse, which, as a qualification 
for Government Bemce, would be equal to 
the B A But in that way a student would 
have bad to forego either English or Science, 
and the Senate acted wisely in allowing both 
to be read together at the B A The Govern- 
ment, of coarse, held its own in so far as it 
does not now provide for Science for the 
B A course at the three Government colleges 
The Government has however done a great 
deal for science in another way, namely, by 
the establishment of Science Institutes at 
Bombay and Ahmedsbad, mainly intended 
for post graduate courses of study 

Two other supposed branches of education 
remain to be considered The first is 
Religious Education 

If education has anything to do either with 
training the mentalfacnlties orwith imparting 
correct knowledge, ' religions education ’ does 
not, to my mind, convey any sense For 
purposes of evasion, * religion ’ i a often sap- 
posed to include ‘doty toman' as well as 
‘ doty to God ' The former, however, rightly 
falls under * morality/ which has no coucec- 
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tion with religion, nay, is sometimes opposed 
to it. Considering * religion ' then in its 
proper sense of ' doty to God,’ we find, in tbo 
first place, that the very existence of this God 
is, to put it mildly, a disputed point Conse- 
quently, any structure bssed on His supposed 
existence is of very doubtful value Religion 
very often says one thing and modern science 
says another If, then, modern science is 
knowledge (and wa regard it as such], reli- 
gion is the direct opposite of knowledge, 
ignorance or superstition I fail therefore 
to nndmtand bow the imparting of correct 
knowledge can ba religions, or how » train- 
ing m superstition can be called education 
Again it can certainly not tram the mental 
faculties to ba tanght to believe without 
evidence, as religions people have to do In 
fact, belief not being a voluntary function of 
the mind, ‘religions education* (neglecting 
the contradiction) must, in a great many cases, 
lead to hypocrisy and is to ba deplored Wa 
find m the Government eamtnary ‘ pre- 
paration of a senes of moral and religious 
band-books for use in school*/ These religious 
hand books can in no way justify their exist, 
enoe m the twentieth centnry If ever they 
could and their effect on school boys will be 
to sleep them in superstition We are told 
that they are intended to be a preventive 
remedy Bgainst illegitimate political agitation 
A casual glance at history should have served 
to warn anybody that religions beliefs have 
been nsed, times oat of nnmber, to c reals 
political disturbances It is well known that 
Shivaji nsed them for his purposes, and it 
was quite as illegitimate then to plot against 
the Mabommedan Government os it is now to 
plot against the British And zaoro recently, 
was not the Great Mutiny itself fomented by 
a superstition, which is the invariable accom- 
paniment of, if not synonymous with religion f 
Besides does any one really think that any 
amount of religioaa or other teaching would 
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have transformed bomb-throwers into peace- 
£□1 citizens? It is nature that does these 
things, not education. How many Christiana 
follow the advice of Christ and, when smitten 
on one cheek, offer the other for like treat- 
ment ? In fact, has not the nse of the Chris- 
tian nations been doe to their doing the exact 
contrary t No peopla pot the toot, o< their 
religion into practice note., the, are forced 
And religions edncation .8 not at all neces 
ear. Hare we not th. brilliant example 
oi Japan pointing to the iaet that a "".on nan 
rise by a partly eecnlar ey.tem o£ edooat.on I 
It U certainly to bo deplored that aecUr, " 
noireraitiee are beiog proposed -tel , «■ 
necessarily give more importance to th, a io.g 
nary edncation. 

lionet Enocnxios. 

Moral edocation i. quite i « **>"? '"‘S 
ai.hoogh i °P , »" /Umbered that the 

character of a maQ “ nc m , j n i„dia 
school or college edncation “ a * n0 

especially, ^ere tb« e ar whef# 

boarding schools, and 8 United 

there are any, accomm tat 

number, schools and colleges 
little inflnenoe on moral booka amp 1 y 

besides, do not the existing ^ Uach aeries 
satisfy the moral re( l a '^® many mor al storios 
of readers contains a goo 7 hands 

and th.ee ahoold be qnita oooogh in the 
oi capable teachera. „„ the 

The next ■!«<*>*«» “ , ch0<)U capable ot 

moral principle! taught wiUl „prd 

beiog put into practice T , there are 

to th. met elemcnur, lbo 

diClcollioa. A mu ' Sited 

tmth woald be ont olptee J that 
society. Ui.m^wM “^'“ot to 
^mioTu," hgbUy lotleth go -h" 
otter. prise. » n.re.e» 8 e<»> .p.nt, » 


advised by the Bhagavad-Gita, bnt to a bull- 
dog tenacity, which is the exact opposite of 
it and so on to any oxtent. Besides, on 
complicated points there will be considerable 
differences of opinion. On the whole, the 
personality of the teacher will do more for 
the development of morals than any text- 
book. However, the books will not, at any 

ra 0 ^inT-yhere be noted. The older 
generation is rather fond of attributing want 
of reverence to the younger. The younger 
may lastly retort: ‘Deserve reverence and 
"a o are booed lo get it.’ As the , S.e.lnt 
peel ha. it, ‘ Everything is not good because 
it is old,' aud. in a progreea.vo world, every- 
thing ha. to go on it! menu. To my mind, 
the charge indicates an amonnt oi vanity m 
those who make it. 

Looking back, one Sods severs] enconragiDg 
items in tho educational event! of which wo 
have taken a briot aarvey. There 11 
reason to hope th.t tho concentration and 
ioeossing oi attention aimod at in the termed 
curricula will lead to original work. Educa- 
tion ha. made ooniider.bb pregre.a among 
the depressed classes. Ladies, too, are coming 
mors to the trout sod there is a sensible in- 
creass in tho camber sppeanag lor tho 
“arion. examinations- The V.cto.re J.b.te 
Tecbaical Institute and the Art^ Schoc! art 
among the best iaslitatioas oi their kind, “d 
A Escellenc, h.a exprresed the wish oi 
tocrnm.at to help lodo.ln.l laitilattoas. 

There ha. hardly bcea. ay regimoso na 


p„\’uct re Lord Sydenham’s irem tho .da- 

P . , - f v : a - and let ns fervently 

C-hA Presidency shall re. 

‘“Sod U. their care, a. d getting them- 
eelres la tach an emiasatly pracUcal way to 
ioprovo it, D> j^ STI> 
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OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND 
INDIAN HISTORY 

M ETHODS of teaching in the public schools 
of our Presidency have changed con- 
siderably daring the last decade Any student 
who passed out of a High School, even half a 
decade ago, happening to visit the same, now, 
will be much strnok with the improvements 
effected 

In certain High Schools where the Science 
laboratory and the Science class were huddled 
together in a room of not more than 20 by 
20 ft or thereabout, wb have now separate 
halls equipped with elaborate apparatus, and 
with provision for enabling students to carry 
on experiments In short, in certain pro- 
gressive High Schools, these laboratory halls 
are as large as the laboratory halls of certain 
colleges, too 

A Bimilar attempt at an advance in the 
teaobing of history ib made everywhere 
Especially is this the case with English 
History Walls of rooms are hung with 
pictures that represent notable scenes from 
English History. We see, almost every- 
where, a long row of pictures, like the 
“ Signing of the Magna Charts ” the “ Land- 
ing of the Normans on the English Soil," the 
“Clearance of the Parliament by Oliver 
Cromwell ” and similar ones Certainly, anch 
a series of pictures will give an accurate and 
indelible impression of, the land marks of 
political hiBtory, and, the general political life 
of the land, to which they refer It will also 
picture to the cnnona eye of the young 
student the military dress and other interest- 
ing details of the customs of the land 

Bat let u3 see what amount of attention the 
History of India receives in these schools It 
is a senoqa contrast that we notice and ranch 


feel for >»«. j - -- 

single pictnre, relating to the event* in Indian 
History The lack of instructive and interest- 
ing pictures of the sort referred to in con- 
nection with English History is one of the 
causes that keep Indian History, behind 
English History, in oor schools, in this 
respect Onr etndents have more familiar 
impression of the Courts of Henry II, Henry 
VIII, Elisabeth, Charles I, Ac., than o 
Mohammad Ghor., Baber, Akbar or Shah 
Jaban, or of any of the Peshwas They have 
a clearer idea of what Cromwell or Nelson 
was like than of Nadir Shah, or Ra 3 a Man 
Singh While, when made to read and hear 
of the several kings of England they are 
introduced to the subsidiary histono person 
ages of the times who took part in the coort- 
life of the several rulers they have not go 
the opportunity or the meana to take peeps 
at aD y such bye-personages of the Indian 
History. And the necessary result of such a 
system of teaching Indian History is q QI ® 
unsatisfactory Reading of history on sac 
high road journey principles is certainly B 
tasteleeB and prosaio task The brains o ® 
students subjected to such a system are noi 
soil, fertile, for the germination of the tree 
historic spirit or gemos The horizon of their 
histono information with respeot to Indian 
History is more like the mid day sky, whic 
is dominated by the all pervading sun whosa 
presence throws into the back ground all the 
other orbs in Space. Until the son begins to 
retire into the West, we do not get a lock at 
the beauties of the evening sky or the noc- 
turnal starry moon lit sky with its milky path 
The sou’s light falling on and illuminating lb® 
fringes of clouds is the brightest silver tinge 
and the pleasantest sight Let, therefore, for 
the] sake of the hq man interest, which these 
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subsidiary historic personals possess for ns 
and, also, for tho asks of tko more lively and 
comprehensive picture of tbe contemporary 
life they give us, snob personages bo included 
in the scheme of historic studies. An account 
of tho Mart-life of the several Moghul and 
Eindu ruler, of India -ill give a more truly 
historic view of the age. that have past. 


Conspicuity and familiarity are some of 
the sensible and practical methods of leaving 
indeliblo impressions on tho plastic min s 
of young Studenu. These, applied » the 
teaching* of history, are very helptn for 
tho creation of a historic «•»>»■ >« l "”' 

A piotnre, shoiriog the Durbar of Jahangir 
hung up in the class-room, -ill bring homo 
to the student, most empha. call, and 
realistically the atmosphere ° [ tho 8 
court-life. It -ill -ho- -hat the Emperor 
— like, -ha. hi, regalia -»■ * ”'“ 

give an idea no less cl... ' «< "* “J'™ 
moots of the nation's art and indust y 

periodof history, for, in an, a B ..‘ 8 ; b » 
attainments of the “ , fjf.ad 

brought together m the kg ^ 

calace. While once studying P 
^rhar of Jahangir gi-. U”n; r f^ 
issnee of the Jonrnal of tndi 4 , 

fudnstry it a —am 

Emperor „iod with a 

-'‘'“iftgl-d oa.dai. 

kmg in oour , t p|llo „ „ t 

leaning agmnst 1 j , w „ ,1,„ observed 

borisontally behind him. « 

•“‘‘'TfCheXg.long.t.ff in 
every one of th “ implying the 

bn* 4 . «“ bjt ”ty -'*h -hieh "they bore 
readmesaand J J Studying at another 
•plte picTurelf tb. Durbar of Akb.r 
Shah II, this feature -as noted with greatey 


interest, for Sir David Ochterlony too who 
attended the Durbar is seen standing holding 
the staff like the rest of the courtiers. A 
farther observation was made that the 
Moghul (Semitic) ruler did not wear a cone- 
shaped crown (Kiritam) but had a pagri or 
turban on his head. Another picture which 
was of Nur Jahan evoked the observation 
that tbe Semitic queen wore a pagri, too. All 
tho Durbar pictures relating to the Moghul 
Emperors show that the Hindus held respon- 
sible positions of rank and respect in their 
courts for it was observed that the beardless 
faces close to tbe Emperor’s seat were Hindus. 
From this waa drawn tbe legitimate conclu- 
aion that Hindus and Muhammadans enjoyed 
mutual truBt and co-operation at this period 
of history. And students might draw these 
yalnabte lessons from these pictures much 
more easily than through lengthy accounts 
narrating these facts and learn more willingly, 
for, knowledge here comes in the attractive 
garb of pictures which are universally loved 
much by children. 

-\Ve have Been of what immense value and 
help such pictures are in the teaching of 
Indian history. The best way for securing , 
illustrations of this type is to utilise the plates 
reproduced in the Joornal of Indian Art and 
Industry (published by Messrs. W. Briggs 
& Sons, Ltd., Peckham (Hanover Street, 
London, S. E.). The informatory notes, given 
in this Journal, ou tbe plates reproduced, 
are of inestimable value. We get interesting 
side-peeps into the inner court-life of the 

ancient rulers of this land and also at the 

persons sol vicissitudes of lie several Wish 
ceoerals and statesmen that have played 
their partin the history ol India. For .sample 
even a graduate of this University might not 
b,vo known that in Akbsr’s Court -ere two 
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great Hindu painters Daswant and Basavan 
who learnt the Persian style of painting from 
Muhammadan teachers and soon surpassed 
them in it Nor is it known to many 
students of history that Aaaf Jih of Oadh 
employed the two Darnells as Conrt.painters 
who grew to be famous aa painters of Indian 
historic personages and places 
Thus it may be seen that it is hard to 
estimate the value of securing these and 
similar illustrations relating to Indian History, 
and utilising them m oar schools They may 
be profitably framed and bang up in places 
accessible to tbe students and helping them 
to study them The matter given in this 
Jonrnal will be of considerable help in tbe 
matter of makiog np an Indian History from 
original sources. Much time has already 
passed by onr High Schools, in complete 
darkness as to the existence of this fruitful 
source of information and the best sticaulns 
and nursery of histone genius Now at least 
they may set about utilising this wonderful 
record of the ancient and modern Indian art 
and history which gives a true and complete 
picture of the past of thi9 laud 

C It Ksi«BNi.l£XCU*BI 

THE EDUCATIONAL POLICY OP 
THE GOVERNMENT OP INDIA. 
AH the 11th March 1004, Lord Cureon who 
was then Governor General, published a 
lengthy Resolution reviewing the state and 
prospects of education at the time The 
History of Education in India up to 1S54 
when the Coart of Directors issued their 
memorable De. patch w&s cursorily reviewed 
sad careful stock taken of the results of the 
edaoatmnsl policy of the State for fifty years 
Since then Some of the more important 
recommendation of the Education Commission 


of 1882 83 were also reviewed aB e. g tbe 
systematic encouragement of private effort by 
liberalgrants m aid, the gradual devolution of 
Secondary and Collegiate education npon 
private enterprise, the extension of Primary 
education among the masses as one of the 
most important duties of the State While 
actmg on the recommendation of the Com- 
mission, Government retained general control 
over all public educational institutions and 
continued to maintain ahmited number of Arts 
and Professional Colleges in the Presidency 
town and at important centres In spite of 
the vast progress made as regards increase 
in educational institutions and scholars under 
instruction, and in spite of advance in various 
directions, the whole machinery required 
overhauling as examinations and the prepara- 
tion for examinations dominated the whole 
system of education A Commission was 
appointed to enquire into tbe working of the 
Universities with the result that the Univer- 
sities Act of 1 904 was passed and other edu- 
cational reforms followed The Government 
of India have given and continue to give what 
financial aid is possible to enable colleges and 
schools to make the necessary improvements 
under the altered conditions, in the teaching 
staff, in tbe matter of buildings, hostel accom- 
modation, educational appliances and in tbe 
equipment of laboratories 

Is is now dido years sines reforms on all 
fours began to be introduced into Elementary 
and Secondary Schools and into all Art* 
Professional Colleges throughout the Empire 
The lies lotion of the Government of India cu 
the edncational policy of the State published 
in Delhi on the 21st Febiuary reviews st 
great length the advance made, the improie- 
meets effected in all departments of edu- 
cational activity and draws attention to some 
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oi the more complex problems that rem.ro 
,et to b. solved. The statesman-l.ke pro- 
nouncemont Elly opeos with a quotation Irom 
the speech made by His Most Graeme. 
Majesty the Ki.g-Emperor io reply to 
address o£ the Calcutta Doiversrty .0 Jaooary 

1912 sod which evoked great eotho.rasm 

the time and remain, enshrined in the ^memory 
ol the people o£ a promise oi great th. g t 
follow. Th. whole document breath a ho 
spirit of sympathy and deep sol, ct.de fo the 
genuine betterment of ed.oatro.a 
and agencies. No one who reads rt the. g 
earefell, will fail to be impressed wrth^h. 
magnitude and many-sl lha praise- 

catioual problem o£ » h the 

worthy efforts made to cope wi* 

situation. n 

U i3 ^nation of 

ernment of Indi P a „a lha under- 

ebaracter of the th# f ore front of 

graduates under tm i ^ wW1# bound to 

their edacaUona p l y ^ttera of religion, 

maintain strict neutra J religions 

tojre l“n al’C-^ rt 

instruction as H bl m 0 f the time- 

Important ,dn=.t>onai »hl.m^ ^ ^ 

The rapid rncre.se in t ^ „ itU 

end resident mata oI India 

satisfaction »od h ^ taM ing, 

expresses the ^ * ,, di ,,i„goi,hed a. the 
ettheinturewm ^ bedding, m 
„«t modern „ 00 nt claim, of 

‘he ito bearieg. «n edneatiooal 

hygiene >“ • u to receive grs.ter 

’"“‘‘.■“''th. coorseeoiicstrcction, element- 
attention' th c< ,„, g iato will, as Ur » 

l ° t diverled to mors praclitmUno. 
possible, M far higher stndie. acd 

tetarch^ « Indian student. 


not have to go abroad for such studies. 

Considerable space is devoted to the subject 

of primary education and the education of 
girls. For financial and administrative 
reasons the Government of India cannot see 
their way to make primary education com- 
pulsory and free. They however desire “the 
widest possible extension of primary edu- 
cation” and Local Governments have been 
asked to make provision for free elementary 
education amongst the poorer and backward 
classes of the population. In the matter of 
female education which has rapidly advanced 
during the last decade, in spite of social 
customs which present peculiar difficulties, 
facilities will continne to be given towards 
forther improvements by concession as regards 
fees and grant of scholarships. 

Secondary English .donation 1. ».xt dis- 
cussed at some length ns it is " the basis of 
.11 professional or iodo.tml training '» 
Iodis” Following the policy lud down m 
th. Despatch oi 1854 and the recommend.- 
Hons of the Bdocation Commiimoa the 
Government of India hold oot every an- 
conr.gcocnt to .chools efficiently m.nsged 
»od maint.ined by private .gene, os. Ac- 
kcowl.dgm.nt is made in the lle.olntmn of 
.■admirable •ehnol." maintained by Mis- 
sionary Societies and other bodies. Tbo 
introduction o! the School Leaving Cert.E- 
schema is regarded a, a reform .0 tbo 
' .bt direction and tbs Madras tW.ncy 
commended for progress in this direction. 
H.x, to lb. improreme.t el the pay and tbs 
prospects ol th. tmuh.r the Go.er.m.nt el 
India regard this a. the most important re- 
(orm required in Secondary ednesUou As 
regards 'collegiate education lie 
® v. of the good work accomplished >a 
to pstt and ol the beneEcial re.nluU.at 
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have followed unco the Universities Acl of 
UXH came mlo forco Viith the improve- 
ment* contemplated tbo Government of 
lod * hopo that “a great impetus will b« 
given to higher studies throughout India and 
that Indian student* of the future will bo 
better c juippcd for the batila cl life than 
tbo student* of tbo present generation ’ A 
teaching end residential Lcivotwly will be 
founded at Dace* end tbe Government of 
India are prepared lo sanction under certain 
cooditiooi similar Universities at kligsrh and 
Defierce ” The establishment of University* 
at such placet at llangooo, l atca and Jvag- 
punt alto contemplated 
Tbo epaco at tnjr diapoaal will not auflico 
wero 1 to make any refcrcaco to tbo vanoa* 
Other department* or branches of learning 
tbo btalo holde itself rcipcctiUo for, aoch at. 
Technical education, Commercial education, 
Agricultural education, lorestry education. 
Veterinary education, Medical edocatron. 
Legal education, Chief*' Colleger, Oriental 
ated cs, Schoola of Art, Mate am* and tl>o 
education of Mnbammadana and that of the 
Domiciled community 1 very cco of these 
is carefully reviewed and up-to-date im- 
provement* auggeated. Bat all the reform* 
auggeatod and the improvement* con tern plated 
cannot be achieved tiniest provision 11 made 
for securing for all schoola and college* an 
increasing number of teachera trained on 
modern pedagogto methods This the Gov- 
ernment ttf India recognise a* * matter of 
great urgency and have desired local Gov 
ernmenta to provide for the pressing need 
>a view alto of tbo rapid extension at 
primary education This need I may add, 
Is still farther accentuated by the absorption 
in recent years into Government service of a 
large number of trained teachers employed 
lu aided schools and colleges. 


To all engaged and interested to tbs edu- 
cation of the land iLo Desolation brings hep* 
and encouragement for the future. To tbo 
rank and 61o of lb* Teaching profession tbo 
most gratifying and burtening paitoflha 
Resolution is tbo boon they have long looked 
fur and tbo Government of India **J that 
"they attach the greatest importance to tbs 
provision fur the old age of teachers either 
by pension or provident fund " To lbs 
Managers of well conducted and efficient 
school* and colleges who bava struggled 
bard la oaks coda meet lbs promise it given 
of " Special AeauUnco " to rnablo them to 
maks tho improvement* called for and the 
grantt-m aid will ba on a mors liberal teals 
and undor a mors el astro ay stem 
Tbo whole Desolation ia replete with 
valaallo observations and far-sighted aug- 
gestron* for tho education, in tbo truest eenso 
of tbo word, of tho rising generation and 
every ono of its Od paragraph* throb* with 
geumno sympathy for (bo Lmpiro and its 
people, lo guido whoso destinies at tbi* mo- 
mentous period in their history Providence 
has given them Lord Uardings for their 
\ iccroy and Governor-General, a statesman 
so who and broad minded as he is large- 
hearted and magnammon*. Long may ho 
lival 

J 1*. COTKUkCS* 

ELEMENTARY EDUCATION POLICY 
OP MADRAS GOVERNMENT. 

An important feature of tbs Budget of the 
Oorernraent of Madras lot the next /ear is* 
very large advance of expenditure under 1 Qu- 
estion including the improvement and expansion 
of elementary education The grtster portion 
of tbi* expenditure is non recurring sad is due 
to the Government of India making Urge grants 
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out of their surpluses and thereby materially 
supplementing such amounts as the Province 
Governments themselves coaid spare. In »«8W 
of the intrinsic importance of the subject o 
elementary education, the heavy additional re- 
curring liabilities Government are assuming on 
account of it and the general interest taken m 
the development of Elementary Education, the 

following remarks by Sir Harold Stuart as • 
Policy of the Government in this matter are 
taiued in the Revised Financial Statement p 
sentedtothe Legislative Council . 

••The goal we have set before 

India hale recog oufid thal 

lor the financing rf th. »« '««"> 

Z'.n.'pX JZZSm » *££ 

starving other services we can in p 

**““■ ..t aaida a ‘ r0 < “ ei ,l tuad. 

" 

ties and in the euat M j 

have added * fa, ^ er money blt to be found 
said before, the bul ^ ^ tlte ol f c ture 

by the Govemmen . tbe amount 

'i^ ioa z' l J 0 r*" 

they can g recurring expenditure 

jear the P“*“° and fot the 

which they »*« “frivl M an additional recur- 

D * Lt ^ubsidr'ot 680 bkh * lh ® 1)111 

pj£aa of Xutara Imj«riai to™..* of 


are not so certain as we could wish, as the Govern- 
ment of India refrain from making a definite 
pronouncement as to future instalments. We can 
only hope that the Government of India will find 
themselves in a position to make regular recurring 
additional grants. I must confess that I could 
wish thB position were less indefinite. 

«. i jhall now say something about the lines on 
which we are incurring additional outlay on the 
improvement and extension of elementary educa- 
tion. Tbe policy being pursued is to increase the 
supply of teachers by the offer of larger salaries 
and by increased facilities for training to secure 
tba improvement of existing schools and to open 
new sell' ols in both urban and rursl areas. While 
it is a»ential to go on opening as many new 
schools as possible in places where no school 
exists, we find that it is very desirable to place on 
a more permanent footing a number of the ephem- 
eral teacher- manager schools, many of which are 
at present almost useless and are established one 
year and shut the next. We find a widespread 
desire throughout the Presidency oo tbe part of 
both teachers and parents tbat these schools should 
betaken under Board management. 

« With regard to the opening of new school maps 
are being prepared showing for each taluq the area 
supplied by each existing school, and list* are 
under preparation of villagea where school* should 
be opened as soon as possible. It is found that 
more rapid progresa can be made by extending 
gradually outwards from existing achools rather 
than locating new schools in distant centres where 
the adrantages of education are not yet fully 
appreciated. Every school newly opened under 
Board management is ordinarily provided in the 
first instance with one teacher and other, are added 
as necessity arises and as fond* permit, the num- 
ber and scale of salaries following the recommenda- 
tion of tbe Educational Buies. It is expected that 
during the current year about 1,700 new schools 
will have been opened by Local Boards and over 100 
by Municipalities. The corresponding figure# for 

1911-1913 were 69C and 10. 
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« The inspecting staff has also been increased by 
the ippomlmeot of 43 additional Sub Assistant 
Inspectors as a temporary measure ot relief 
* The present policy with regard to the education 
of girl* M to open schools for girl* »fl m many 
places as possible where the population exceeds 
5 000 in smaller places the so called boys’ schools 
are as a rule, mixed schools and every new boys’ 
school opened, presides some gnls with education 
in their early years 

“To ensure that this policy of improvement and 
expansion shall be carried out to the best adran 
tags we have relieved Sir Alfred Bourne of his 
routine duties by placing Mr Stone on special 
duty in the Office of the D rector of Publto 
Instruction to carry on whatever part of the 
Pireotor’s work esn be made over to him ” 

NATURE STUDY 

fTSHE study of any subject conld be effected 
in two ways The first is the method of 
learning it from what Others have said or 
written abont it The seoond te the method 
of acquiring knowledge about it mainly by 
one’s own efforts OE these the former seems 
to be the more convenient one as the subject 
is more easily understood though the informa- 
tion obtained is of a second hand natnro If 
knowledge be valued for its own sake it does 
not so mocb matter how we obtain it provided 
its utility is apparent As the mere storing 
of the memory with a number of disjointed 
facts does not in itself comprise the develop- 
ment of one’s facnltiea it is desirable to 
consider while acquiring knowledge aboat a 
subject, the method of doing it also Thus 
Viewed, as every one of our actions la made 
perfect by regular and systematic practice, 
that method which employs onr faculties 
most will be found to be the best fitted for 
developing onr mind to the fnlleBt possible 
extent 


Nature study, when conducted on right 
lines, offers wide soope for the realisation of 
the aim referred to above Every one of onr 
senses has to be brought into play in the 
study of nature. Taking nay object in nature, 
for instance a bird, we ooatd first observe ita 
form, then handle it and draw a picture 
representing its shape, hear its peculiar 
melody and exercise onr reasoning faculty 
as regards the adaptation of its structure to 
its habits. Whatever be the object, know- 
ledge gained by its observation and handling 
cannot hot be effective in appealing to onr 
mind and making a deep and indelible mark 
therein 

It would be well for us to consider here 
what NatQre Study means It is not and 
cannot be a subject taught m the class 
room as is commonly done at present It is 
not a mixture of Physics, Chemistry, Phys- 
iology, Botany, Zoology, Uygiene and all pnfc 
together Nor is it a method of obtaimog 
knowledge by elaborate scientific research or 
the like Though the study of Datura diSera 
in different parts of the land the method is 
all the same The only requisite in a student 
of nature is to wander about freely in tba 
open air with his eyes open He mast be 
able to stndy every object that ha sees trod 
all pomts of view He most be able to 
compare one object with another and note the 
contrast between them His knowledge of 
the object will increase in proportion to the 
attention that is paid to it Every minute of 
observation will discover new features in the 
object more interesting and attractive than 
before " An eminent botanist was ouca 
asked the question how many plants ha knew 
intimately He answered with trnthfnloess 
that ha did not know the full life history of 
any one plant, for the particular flower he 
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happened to be studying was bo wonderful 
and its biography bo absorbing that the study 
of that one individual drove the knowledge 
possessed of all others out of his bead.” 

Among the objects that we commonly find 
in nature there are a few that wa love and 
cherish and many that we disregard and 
condemn. The All-wise Creator gave life and 
being to every object in natnre with a set 
purpose. Before - characterising an object aa 
useless it would be well for ns to consider 
what place it oconpies and wbatuse it serves 
in the economy of nature. Bat for them 
human life weald be intolerable. They are 
the roitigatora of life's misery. They teach 
ns good and noble virtues. They train ns in 
patience and perseverance. The beauties of 
creation fill onr hearts with feelings of awe 
and wonder and from them wo learn the 
Grace and Majesty of the Supreme Being. 

V. IUmoahathan. 

IN MEMORIAL. 

To J. M. Cbaio, Esq, AI.A., B.D. 

To him no more the sun and moon can shine, 

Oar kindly earth it* wonder* great display. 

No more — the sun in russet up his way, 

The silvery orb to paleness thin decline, 

The stars, of brightness reft, io sorrow pine — 

This many a charming view of early dawn 
No more shall kindle him, for he is gone 1 
His restore does with dust to dost combine 
There lies he low where all at last most go. 

He held n* near bis heart in bonds of lore 
Who lived but yesterday, now is no more ; 

How close to us is Ue that is above ! 
go good a min mast sorely be God’s friend, 

Bejei#*, not mourn, at him whom angel* tend. 

S. S&IS17A5AV. 
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Some Educational Ideals and Methods. 1 

la the course of his address at the meeting of 
the Madras Christian College Associated Societies, 
Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar spoke as follows : 

We have gained much by the present system of 
education. We have the residential system and I 
bear that your College has already five hostels and 
is likely to have a sixth. Corporate life is an 
outstanding feature of the new system from which 
I expect much. Another advantage is that iccre&s- 
iog attention is paid to specialization. The system 
is not however without defects, I find more and 
more that tuition is imparted io Colleges by means 
of lectures by professors, rather than by reading; 
the student is made to listen to lectures in classes 
and be has plenty of home work. That I think is 
undoubtedly a mistake so far as India is concerned 
having regard to the nature of Indian intellects. 

There has keen n cry in varions quarters that 
the newer race of students is not as religious and 
as reverential towards their superiors aa the older 
generation of students. But I have certainly como 
to the conclusion that the newer race of students 
is much better than the race of students to which 
I have the honour to belong. There are some 
corrigible mental defects in the Hindu intellects 
which ought to be taken notice of earlier, so that 
the next generation might be trained in thB proper 
wsy. The lliuda intellect versatile, scute, subtle, 
refilled if they willed, is lacking in ill tbe qualities 
of fairness, energy, accuracy, etc., which make for 
originality, the habit of looking below the surface 
of thing* in place of the habit of taking things for 
granted. To remedy this we should make some 
scientific training** part of our compulsory system 
from the very earliest class. 

In tbe early day* one feature of tbe Hindu 
educational system was the Jihrama system. But 
it bad limitations; firstly, it was confined to a 
particular class, namely, to Brahman* ;secondly the 
Mhramat were isolated, an interchange of idea* 
was impossible ; thirdly, they made every branch 
of knowledge religious, part of a revealed religion 
— formal and technical and unalterable or alterable 
only by quibbling. 

For our progress we should go to Western, 
method* of research. There is no use of bos sting 
of the glorious past. We should constantly try to 
acquire some branch of science, for it is only in 
that way that we could secure habits of energy, 
method and accuracy. We sbeuid make op our 
mind therefore to hare some judicious combination 
or our ideal* with the Western ideal* and we must 
reject everything that hampers oar progress. 

21 
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The Vernaculars in Schools 
Indian Education fot March coo tains an arlicls 
cm this subject by Mr P 0 Banerji The 
following extract will be interesting especially 
now when the subjeot is engaging <be attention 
of all educationists in this Presidency — 

Maoh more stress needs be paid to the teach 
ing of Vernacnlars in onr schools, than is st 
present done One is almost tempted to eay 
that the veroacnltra are neglected in the school, 
though if the stody of vernaculars is properly 
conducted, It would aflord no less mental training 
than the teaching of English, and would also 
help the Btndy of Eoglieh Moreover a etody of 
the vernacular is by itself important, and not 
much less useful than the atndy of English, 

1 Is it not true that our boys should first 
learn to write and express their thoughts in the 
vernacular correctly and lucidly P 

2 Should not the vernacular be the first 
means to give them correct ideas about general 
things ? 

Both the above questions require an affirmative 
answer, but in practice we know that the teach 
ing of the vernacular la left over to some antiqoa 
ted Pandits or Monlvies, many of whom care more 
for florid style than for thought and expression, 
and what happens is that composition in the 
vernacular is something oDheard of except 
rarely 

To look for arrangement or logical sequence is 
In the vernacular composition of even a Matn 
eolation candidate, would be to search for pearls 
in a pond. Indeed it may sound disgraceful bnt 
It has to be said that some Matriculates are unable 
to write an application in the veroacnlar, eay in 
Urdu or Hindi, though they have been studying 
Urdu or Hindi in the school. 

As for tba general fn’ormation — scientific, 
historical, biographical aud geographical — to be 
gained through vernacular books, it may be 
surprising, but it is true, that the school library 


oontaios not one book in Urdu, Hindi, Ac., fot 
boye to read, though it cannot be said that there 
are no suitable books for boys in these langu 
ages What is more pitiable is that it cannot be 
said that the readers in Urdu, Hindi, <it>, pro- 
vided for the boys are suitable in style and 
matter for boys, and provide that amount of read- 
ing and information which the boye require 
What should we eay of a school boy who doea 
not know anything about a thermometer, a baro 
meter or a balloon or about malaria or cholera ? 
Should not this information fiid place in the 
vernaonlar books ? 

For the style and subject matter chosen In the 
vernacular books prescribed for our boys what 
can we say when they allow— say in the Urdu 
Martncnlation oonree of the United Provinces— 
highly exaggerated and hyperbolio etyle, and 
cbooae sentimental poetry and love poems for the 
reading of boys and girls. I shall not speak of 
the teachers whose task is to expound these love 
matters, bnt only ask of what usefulness these 
far-fetohed fancies and exaggerated notions of 
the old poets will be to boys It may be that 
Urdu is rich in love poems and hyperbole may 
be the favourite devioe of some of its wnlera, bat 
there is no excase for these when better things 
are available, which should be Betas examples to 

Education for Chiefs. 

The following is a portioo of H- B t^e 
Viceroy’* speech at the Chief e Conference held at 
Delhi on tbe 3rd instant — 

I have no wish to fetter, in any way the action 
which you may consider it desirable to take in tbe 
education of your sons, but 1 cannot refrain from 
expreaging the opinion that no scheme for higher 
education, which u not framed with a strict const 
deration for the after career of the students and 
the openings presenting themselves to them, can 
ultimately prove successful This is no narrof 
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School Education Soma Reflections 
Boys who hare recoiled tho School Bearing 
Certificate are dec dedly abler tl an the Matn 
cnlalca aa Ur as 11 cir general knowledge '« «>n 
corned, and in my opinion general knowledge ia 
the only true teat of a man ■ ab lily 

Bol speciality haa got ita own sdvsnlages 
anil they can not lightly be r»«eed orer to be 
able to learn a patssga intelligently and to 
master it thoroughly ia tba an re preparation tor 
the understand Dg and explaining of other pal 
aagea ot an equal or eves greater difficulty 

Bat as the tendency of the UniTiraty ia 
tonarda encouraging tho exorciee of tho intellect 
rather than loading the memory with fact# of the 
text book it ia at once wise and advantageona to 
impart to the etudente eucb general edncetioo aa 
may coable them to exj reea lhair ideaa logically 
and plainly and with a certain degree of appro- 
priate effectiveness and emphasis. Now we have 
to sea how tbie can successfully be achievod and 
we cannot do bolter here than pot down the 

following enggestione — 

(1) Boya Up to class V should be required to 
express their ideas in their vernacular on each 
familiar object* aa a black board a chair, a dog, 
a banyan tree, an Indian bazaar, a tiger and a 
railway elation 

(/) Teacbera should address their etudente 
and receive replies from them in English from 
Class VI upwaida Tha students of Claes VI, 
VII and Via ehonld be required to writs abort 
essays on such famil ar subjects aa hare been 
ment ODed above Boys should be required to 
rehearse tha dialogues giren in their books, and 
to sot the cl ief characters of the important 
dram alio chapters of the text book. They ehonld 
be asked to reproduoo in their own worde and in 
their owu defective but simple Euglieh a lesson 
taught by the r teachers 
(3) Easy passages from the text book and 
Other books of equal difficulty should be dictated 


to them erery alternate day and mistakes should 
be carefully corrected and pointed oat to them 
Thie system of teaching ptasagss from books 
should extend to Classes I\ and X a* well 

(4) The students of Classes IX and X si oold 
be required to make synopsis of the important 
chapter* of the r text-books as wsll as their 
histories 

(5) Conversation should b# held in class be 
tween the students and the class teachers at 
lea«t once a week. Tbeee conrereaUooe should 
be such as are calculated to both enlarge the 
mental honxon of the students and to supply 
them with a fairly largo stock of useful words 
and phrases 

(Oj A debating society should be formed in 
which lectnree should be delivered end discussions 
held on ordinary but useful topics A magat ne 
should also be started in every school i» »W 
contributions from students ehould be published 
after necessary corrections and luiproreroeu s 
have been made by the class teacher or the 
editor 

(7) Great stress should be leid on their bend 
writing and the method of answering qnestwn* 
Elliptical answer* ehonld never be accepted 

(8) Above all things great heed should be, 
pml to the improvement of the r powers o 
speech and compos lion, for these latter two *re 
io my opinion the veritable hrminu* ad qutxn of 
a University education —Aa Educationist 


WANTED .—Annotated editions oC 
English authors or Notes only pub- 
lished by the Old Journal of Educa- 
tion Office, Madras, Also, back 
annual volumes of the Journal. 
Write, stating price and particulars 
to the Librarian, Native General 
Library, Bombay, 
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Pupil and Teacher. 

« PaidocentricUm " is an ugly hybrid intro- 
duced by Dr. J. Stanley Hall, the well-known 
American writer on Education, and explained by 
Professor 'Adams in the Educational Stun of 
January 31st. It means that view of education 
that places the pupil in the forefront in all edu- 
cational theory and practice. Ita neglect is found 
where the teacher rejoices in talking and teaching 
without eofficiently considering if the cb,ld '» 
able to lieten and.learn. The teacher 1 , aim ahoold 
be to eecnre that every bit of teaching produces 
its appropriate hit of learning. 

-It U remarkable, ” ..J- 
“how a.ld.m l«cb.™ gi*. P»P'l* *•» 
t.lp r,g„diog bo. to «t .boot learning- 
ooo,m.ol, lb. ool, btlp gi«»it ,h . ,b * ld .‘“ ' „ 
lio. * Poo to-morrow P-P-™ •“« 
pronoun, or lb. lh«W «< 

St,..»: A bo, -bo had ..... *»«•"*' 
„„ told b, bi. rn.rtrr: 'Dr.w . — P « 
England for o'... bo, 

rect.nglea- “* “ k b , 

.lopid, .od b, thr. [ P “ bil b „|o„. to 

professional incompetence 

understand such things” 

Tbo Efficient Teacher- 

TbU “ 

“SrJr T-eb-T Wortimt. 

who **id s 

"The efficient u.cher ha. not «med. M«y 

|{a m to think that ‘ anybody ■ can teach English 


and ‘anybody’ too often gets the opportunity. 
The teacher of Eogliab most not only have a per- 
sonality, hot he must be a real person and have 
the right kind of a personality, lie must ha a 
prophet, a seer, an iospirer of his pupils. No 
man can drive or beat or coax or drill or nag the 
love of literature into the heart of an unwilling 

<• The efficient teacher must be withal a sane 
and wholesome optimist, which implies being an 
cqaally eane and wholesome idealist, for to be an 
iospirer, the teacher's greatest privilege, one 
must possess these qualities. 

« it is not enough to get onr popils to pass and 1 
so leave ns for the world or for college. The 
only adequate resnlte of onr work are an appreci- 
ation of literature and a mastery of the lan- 
go.ge." 


The Teaching of Literature- 
Sir Arthur Qailler-Coocb, in giving bia inau- 
gural lecture as Kiog Edward VII Professor of 
English Literature in the University of Cam- 
bridge. admitUd that there lurked in the publio 
mind a doubt whether English literature could be 
taught in the way that other school subjects are 
Uught. Ue said that the study of Eoglish 
literatoie could be promoted in young minds 
by an elder one, and that their seal ooold be 
promoted, their Usto directed, aod their vision 
quickened. If «« may sommarite we may 
say that Sir Arthur urged the necessity of study- 
ing the masterpieces with minds intent on find- 
ing ool just what the aulbor meant, aod that 
commentators should not bs allowed to obscure 
lb. direct vision of the aulbor. Ue mad* some 
aarere allusions to the - endless stream of little 
acbool books, all upside down aod wrong from 
Grinning to eod." Tb. difficulty It, of course, 
wall known and always pwesst. The teacher 
sol le.1 tb»l b. doing bi- *0>b »»!— b< 
I. .spki.i.g .11 tb- ««».' “4 'b- P=P a - b»<« 
no drear. o! -t.il, log tbt .nlbor, ' 
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The Comma 

Maurice Winter Mob, High School, Appleton, 
Wu, wnlee in Tin £ng luh Journal t 

The proper uae of punctuation, the comma in 
particular, 11 one of the first thioge to be taught 
in the high school course, for if the pupil doc* 
cot learn it at this sfaga he never learns it 
thoroughly, and his work is always characterized 
by a lack of readability and clearness, or by 
actual ambiguity Hat the common method of 
teaching the comma is almost sore to produce in 
the pupil's mind the very confusion that ought 
to be cleared up The standard rhetorics all 
contain a hat of comma raise, varying from ten 
to twenty five, all thrown together without 
apparent order or reason, and expressed in the 
"thou shall' form that gives tbeMmpreeaion of 
an undatable decalogue delivered froca tome 
pedagogical Sinai ‘ Take the rule* for the comma 
for the next lee sou," *ays the teacher, and Johnnie 
lapt nptbe rules, with an example for each, which 
he may or may not understand Bat in his 
composition that week he leaves a nonn in 
eppoeition uncomraa-ed with blissful unconcern, 
and when it returns to him blue- penciled, be 
guesses that a comma or two la needed and 
inserts them — but goes oa leaving his noant in 
apposition to roam at large Now let n« Bee l{ 
we cannot teach Johnnie ja«t what kind of an 
implement this little broom is, and how to hold 
It properly and make the dirt fly with it. 

The first step is to be sure that the pupil 
coming np from the grades knows thoroughly — 
as he ought — the names and ubbs of the various 
parts of speech and of the various members of 
the sentence For instance, be mast know a 
participial modifier, know at once whether it is 
restrictive or merely parenthetical , he must 
know clearly the difference between a relative 
clauee that restricts a noun or pronoun in the 
sentence and one merely thrown in for explana- 
tion | he must recognize an adverbial phrase or 
clause at sight, so that when he uses one out of 


its regular order he will set it off as naturally 
as he writes "01 t” Without this knowledge 
he it merely learning eet# of words without 
knowing just what they mean 

Next, be roast come to eee just whet it la that 
the comma does id the sentence, A typical 
onpnnctaated paragraph on the board will male 
him re&lito how colourless and bard to read our 
laogaage would be without commas, bow they 
are needed to itand between words or phrases to 
keep them from tanning together in a confused 
mass, and to partition off certain parts of the 
sentence to give them emphasis or show their 
relation to the rest ot the sentence. 


Modem Language Teaching. 

How the fullest, completes!, sod most liberal 
education may be given by means of Modern 
Languages is tbe subject of a paper by Mr, 
Stanley Loathes in a recent issue of Modern 
Language Teaching A co-ordination of language, 
literature, and history i* what he aims at — ' lan- 
guage is the key to literature, literatura illumi. 
nates history, history exphiae literature, ' — end 
of course geography is necessary to the compre- 
hension of both history and literature Too often, 
however, history la treated as ft separate aubject. 

What can examiners do in this matter, Mr 
Teethes ask* ; “ Should oor testa for boyB of 
eighteen or nineteen still be testa in laogusge 
alone, in translation, composition, and conversa- 
tion, or can we be more ambitious f " The litera- 
ture paper to be answered by text book knowledge 
Sods no favonr. “ The test which I should like 
to impose would be a general paper on the His- 
tory of France say from Henry IV to Louie* 
Philippe, and another on the history of Germany 
from Frederick the Great to Bismarck These 
should not be papers which could be answered 
from a text- book of history or a text book of 
literature or both together , but papers intended 
to test tbe first-hand knowledge and intelligent 
afady of the literary masterpieces of tbe period. 
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A Glory in Browninff- 

■ Mr, Norman Gala write* in " Great Thoughts i 
“There is no poet fit to be compared with 
Browning who of all poettia the man moat »b a 
to purify while stimulating the heart that a 
burdened by an overwh^m.og 
constantly remembered, Browning « tba m«t 

exacting of immortal consolers. . He sullied no 

page, and he can tolerate no inllwd !>•«*• “ 

he ia to walk with us. converse with ns, allow us 
to lean upon his experience, be ® 

show him our flame, to profeitclean.toconvmoe 

record b of literatnre, we shall fin compared 

SSSi^lS 

safes: 




ssst^sssss 

sonlad, this poet had D .® . men with 

weakling Forh-d.8c.plM b. needed^ ^ ^ 

sinews strong for loyal reBis » tb &re 
whom flabbiness appears while MJ j 

hall-way to l*-Si b. «. 

aware that in the eno b * Bn i e8 s the bero.o 
efforts, then be would 1 be be ) pe a across 

spirit by whose desor ibable emotion. But 

wilderness of almost i a the oasis, and 

he taught ns the deser t i , i n defeat. 

he charged lovers * °V‘X „ D aoiebed ; be 
He sang upright earn g g tbe beart va l, a nt 
sang the uuebekei 1 P , h retQaiQ unroused. To 
hrSe momaS?f downfall was the moment 
for struggling to r ' 8e * 


Geoerraphy ia tW.Clasa-room- 
Mr. E. 0. Hodgkison, v.i„ Assistant Master^ at 
Crewe County School, contributes an ioteresling 
article on Geography Teaching to the “ Educa- 
tional Review.” He says: — 

Much of tbe indefiniteness that has character- 
ised ihe teaohiug of geography seems to have re- 
sulted from the fact that so many have lakeD up 
tbe subject as au after- thought, or regarded it as 
merely accessory to more important subjects. To 
the Arts man geography has afforded an opportu- 
nity of pleasantly retailing many interesting 
facts, bo has been inclined to devote excessive 
attention to tbe human aide. Tbe Science man 
has been inclined to treat tbe subject as a branch 
of geology, tbe mathematician as a branch of 
mathematics. The truth of the matter is that 
sncceasful treatment demands the combination of 
a variety of methods. 

This will be readily acknowledged if the aims 
of the study be considered under the following 
beads i— 

(1) The earth as the abode of man, including 
the physical conditions that have determined the 
present slate of development in various countries, 
and a general outline of the regions of the earth. 

( 2 ) The representation of the whole or of parts 
of the earth’s surface. 

(3) The earth as one of the heavenly bodies. 
The teacher is filled for the work outlined 

above by the mastery of such books as Huxley 
and Gregory’s Physiography. Knowledge of the 
horns district may be songbt in the Cambridge 
County Histories or other trustworthy works. 
Every teacher should see the Oeoqraphital Journal, 
tbe monthly publication of the Royal Geographi- 
oal Society. An excellent example of what may 
be done in the study of a special district is seen 
in the number for November 1912, which contains 
an admirable etudy of the Tyne region. 

For the proper treatment of other countries a 
wide coarse of reading is necessary. All kinds 
of hooka of travel should be read ea weU es books 
of which the following are types i Kmglake a 
Eothen, Da Quincey’s Revolt of lh* Tartars, Gan- 
tier’s Voyage en E.pagve, Heine’s Harsrtise, Maui- 
ice Baring’s books on Rossis. Pictures, post- 
cards, and lantern slides should also be used. 
Some pupils often possess knowledge of a parti- 
cular county, and they ehonld be encouraged bo 
tell what they know to the class. It may be 
found uaefal to giro a pupil a particular district 
to study, recommending what is to be read, and 
then to allow him to talk to the rest of the class 
put of the fulness of bis knowledge, 
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With reference to tbe vacancy on lbs Syndl 
cate caused by the retirement of tha linn ble Mr. 
Justice 1’ R Sardara Aiyar, DA., B L., it la 
notified that the sauie gentleman has been duly 
re elected as a member of the Syndicate 
Eecommendations of the Syndicate 
At a meeting of the Senate held in tbe Senate 
Home on tbe 7th instant, tb# recommendation of 
tbe Syndicate, that certain gentlemen who bad 
been recently appointed Ordinary Fellows of tbo 
Umrersity be assigned to tbe FscuKie* of Arts 
nod Law, lui approrrd 

The recommendation of the Syndicate for 
exempting certain students for the University 
Elimination* from the production of attendance- 
certificate* was granted 

Taking Degree in absentia 
Rev E M Macphitl then mored to insert tbe 
word* “or who from some unavoidable Came is 
nnable to be present in person ” in Regulation G8 
after the word* •• at the time " Regulation 63 
ruD* thus i— "A candidate for a degree who U not 
resident within tbe territorial limit* of tbe Unirer 
sity at the time or who is precluded from sppear 
ing in public, may, with the permission or tbe 
Syndicate and on payment of a fee of R» 10 be 
admitted m absentia to that degree at tbe annual 
Convocation in November or December " 

In moving this proposition he explained the 
object of takiDg degree <n aletnha Sometime* a 
candidate might be inside the territorial limit* 
but might not be able to come and attend the 
Convocation Owing to lllneis or some other cause 
To meet those conditions it was nereisary to *lter 
tbe Regulation* At tbe same time in order to 
prevent people from fancying that certain cause* 
were unavoidable they should raise the amount 
from Es 10 to Its 25. Thus there would be a 
substantial money payment by person* who were 
taking degree »« abuntia lie wonld therefore 
move first that portion of the proposition which 
was put to the meeting and carried Mr Middle 
mast seconded the motion Mr 8 Srinivasa 
Aiyaogar moved that the clause ' or who is pre- 
cluded from appearing in public " be omitted 
Rev Macphail then moved that Ra 10 be 
altered into Be. 25 in tbe same Regulation Be 
said that in order to avoid the possibility of a 
large number of people taking degree in abtenha 


a substantial pecuniary charge should be levied. 
Then the privilege of taking degree in nlieslia 
might not be abused. There was a tendency 
lor people to e»y that certain causes were 
unavoidable, that they could not come If it 
was worthwhile to take degree, let them pay a 
good aum ltev Father Sewell seconded the 
motion Mr S Snntvaia Aiyangsr moved that 
Ri 25 be nduced to Rv 15 lie said he vu 
against the enhancement of fees altogether In 
cats the majority of tbe lloure was inclined to 
r«H* ii be proposed that It should be raised only 
to R* 15 51 r Natesan seconded the -mend 

merit Mr C P Rsmaiwamy Aiyar, Sir V 0 
Desikscbsrry Mr. Ramanuja Charier of Pachai 
yappa's College, and Mr Ramanuja Cbariar of 
Maharajah's College, Vixianagrum, were all against 
tbe enhancement of fee v The amendment »a* 
put to tbe meeting and fust 

Ihe substantive proposition was then before 
tbe Home 

Mr Justice Soudan* Aiyar said that tbe reason 
that actuated tbe Syndicate to raise the fee was 
that the Syndicate had to decide whether the 
cause put forward by candidates was proper or 
no* lie asked the gentlemen who opposed the 
motion, to consider w betbor it was an easy thing 
to decide whether the esusee put forward by 
vanoue applicants were unavoidable or not The 
object was to fix a figure which would he soffi- 
cieutly heavj to induce people not to make vain 
excuse* It wai the desire of the Syndicate that 
as many people as possible should attend the 
Convocation A fes of Rs 25 would not be 
excessive and would be a sufficient check on 
people who would otherwise absont Cbeattelret 
without good grounds. It was difficult to 
what exact figure they thonld fix Ue did not 
see how Rt 15 wonld be better than Re- 25. 

Dr lljorne pointed out that if a candidate was 
unable to come and take his degree in a certain 
year he could wait till the next year and there 
was no charge for that. And further the fee w»i 
not exactly as a fine It was a payment for a 
distinct privilege and for convenience It wa» 
usual in all Universities 

The Hon Mr T V. Beshagin Aiyar said he 
cou«d not understand how the fee could be levied in 
consideration of the Senate deciding whether the 
cause stated to be unavoidable in a particular case 
was *o or not He was of opinion that B* 10 
ought to be sufficient The Hon Mr V- S 
Srinivasa 8a*try was alec against the raising of 
this fee 

The Resolution was nut to the meeting and 
earned, 
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Attending the Convocation. 

Mr, Macphail then moved to amend tbe follow- 
ing Regulation (68) j— 

Candidates for degree* must, fire clear day* 
before the day fixed for Convocation, inform tbe 
Registrar in writing of their intention to be pro. 
sent, No person shall be admitted to the Convoca- 
tion who has not thus sent in bis mate to the 
Registrar, Mr. W. J. Prendurgast seconded tbe 
motion which was carried. 

Licentiate in Medicine. 

Id .-Col. GiEfard moved to alter Regulation 252 
relating to the examination for Licentiate in 
Medicine and Surgery by not requiring candidates 
who had passed io the Physical Science or 
Natural Science Group of Part II for the degree in 
Arts of this University to pass in any of the sub- 
jects laid down for tbe first examination in which 
they might have already passed at the examination 
for the degree. The proposition was carried. 

University Lectures. 

Mr. Justice P. R- Hundara Aiyar than moled 
that the list of University Lecture* proposed for 
tbe Academic year 1913-14 submitted by tbe 
Syndicate for sanction under Regulation 39* be 
sanctioned by the Senate. Mr. B. Hapnmantba 
Bao seconded tbe motion. Mr. Ramanuja Cboriar 
said that it would bare been well if tbe Syndicate 
bad arranged for a course of lecture* on the 
history of tbe Telugo Language in which candi- 
dates for tbe 13. A. Degree Examination Pass 
Course bad to be examined. There was uo book 
written on tbe subject yet. 

Mr. Natesan moved that the matter be referred 
to the Syndicate for reconsideration. In giving 
his reason* for so asking be said i From a careful 
study of the syllabus laid for tbe Honours Coarse 
and of tbe names of tbe gentlemen selected to 
lecture upon subjects on behalf of the University, 
he found that some of tbe gentlemen were .teaching 
the identical subject* in colleges for which they 
were either paid by Government or by private 
bodies according as tbe Colleges were Government 
or .private. There were cert sin subjects which 
ought to he taught by inter-collegiate lecture* and 
there was no payment for the same. . 

Mr. Ua matings Redd! said that the Profeseora 
were giving University lecture* hut not lecture* 
in a private capacity. 

Mr. Natessn then pointed out some more 
Profes*ors came under that category— Prof e*«or 
Mackintosh and Professor Crawford. 

The Vice-Chancellor said that it was admitted 
that iboee lectures to aotne extent covered the 

NIX 


grounds of subject* taught by some of those Pro. 
lessors in classes, 

Mr. Natesan said that such a state of thing* 
should not be allowed to go oij and that the 
matter should be referred back to the Syndicate 
for reconsideration. 

Mr. Justice Snodsra Aiyer explained that the 
desire of the Syndicate was that the University 
lectures should be of a very advanced nature, 
not merely lectures which would be delivered to 
students studying for Honours Course. "Who 
would he able to deliver lectures except those 
Professors who were teaching the subjects? The 
intention of the Syndicate was that tbe lectnres 
should show special research. The object of 
snch University lectures was to stimulate research 
on the part of gentlemen who were devoting 
their lives to the teaching of particular subjects. 
He fully believed that the lecturers would make 
an earnest and honest effort to deliver lecture* 
higher than ordinary lectures. 

Mr. Mark Hunter explained that the lectnres 
were to be delivered out of ordinary college 
hour* and they could not be provided for in 
tbe inter-collegiate course of lecturer. There 
were extra lecture* altogether outside ordinary . 
college hours and the Professors had the right 
to claim remuneration for the same. If the 
Seoxte should say that they had no right to 
claim remuneration, he would protest against it. 
Hev. G. Piltendrigb alio pointed out that the 
lectures to be delivered by Air- Crawford were 
extra lecture* altogether. 

Prof. 13. Haoumantba Rao seconded tbe Reaolu- 
tion which was put to the meeting and carried. 

Position occupied by Language*. 

Sir. Mark Hunter then moved for adoption 
of the Report of tbe Committee of the Senate 
appointed on March 2, 1912, to consider and 
report upon the position occupied by languages 
other than English in tbe various courses of 
study and to frame and present to the Senate 
any pro pout for alterations in the Regulation* 
that may be considered desirable in order to 
ensure more attention being paid to such 
language*. 

The following were the Resolo I ion* adopted 
by the Committee which the Syndicate placed 
before the Senate:—. 

(I) That it it onnacestary and undesirable to 
recast the existing ganetsl set am* of coarse* 

»tid examination* so a* to render tbe further 
study of Indian language* compulsory fur all 
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Intermediate or B A students, or for any group 
of fcuca students 

(2) That no real improvement In language 
studies ii likely to result from such modification 
of the general scheme 

(3) That it is unnecessary and undesirable to 

modify the existing Regulations for Part It ot 
the Intermediate course examination 

In moving the Resolution Mr Hunter made a 
speech in the course of whioh he said — 

The Committee after inviting opinions from 
the affiliated College-, aud after a very foil die 
oUBSion, resolved by an overwhelming majority, 
that it is not desirable to extend the compulsory 
principle, sioce aa the majority strongly hold, 
the study of Indian languages wovld be much 
more likely to suffer from than benefit such ex 
tenaion 

‘•This conclusion the Committee invites the 
Senate to adopt If it he adopted the Committee 
will then be free to cons der how language 
studios may best be promoted on the optional 
principles and thoogh it would be foolish to 
minimise the difficulty of the problem we do not 
doubt that methods, really effectual, may be dis- 
covered nod applied If, however, the Senate 
rejects the Committees Report, the Senate will 
then be confronted with another quest on — a 
question which scarcely cams before the Com- 
mittee at all If the Senate concludes that the 
language course will benefit by the adoption of 
hlr Seahagiri Aiyai’a propoaals, we will then 
have to consider whether the gain to laoguages 
will be sufficient to compensate the loss which 
other Bubjecls individually — which the course 
taken as a whole — may snstain .andthie, 1 would 
impress upon the Senate, is a veryserioua matter 
You cannot simply thrust an additional compul 
aory aubject into the courses 
‘•Undoubtedly, it isnecessary for the University to 
encourage the study of Indian languages — includ 
mg the Vernaculars — in another way and with 
a view to other ends We have to encourage the 
study ol the l teratores on rational principles aod 
the study of the languages on critical lines This 
the Committee believes can beat be effected 
through the optional courses. We are told that the 
optional system had broken down that scarcely 
any student has elected or fa electing to take 
the optional laugnaga counts This complaint, we 
found, on enqs ry, to have been greatly exagger- 
ated The number of stndenta now taking one 
langaage or two languages in groop III of the 
Subordinate Course is 771, or nearly a fourth oE 
the total number of students taking the groop, 


and nearly a seventh of the total number taking 
the coarse. Some of those students no doubt ate 
studying European languages, classical oc 
modern" but in the great majority of cases the 
languages studied are Indian languages 

" These figures, as the Committee thinka are, 
for a beginning distinctly, satisfactory -Already 
an appreciable number of students have elect*! 
to stud, Indian languages from Personal taste 
and preferences , and in the Committee s < pi imoo 
there is more hope for the future of such •tudiea 
.bn ll.r 15 p.r «l U» *•» •'“W"* 
personal choioe than there would be if 100 per 
cent studied merely on compulsion 

“On all sides, we are told, that the language 
courses do not attract because they are Uugn 
by Pandits whose methods of 
uninteresting, uncritical, obsolete and bad 

“ In the face of the evidenoe, it seems te me. 
that the Committee would not come to 
conclusion other than that -arrived at, 
the University cannot, with any »?rt of jnstiBoa 
lion, compel sll candidates for a deg P 

through courses m whichtbemethod. .Mgjj 
aod instruction can still f“ r 'J . bg( j 

ea uninteresting, uncritical, obsolete . 

Moreover toe system of oompuUory PumR 
conducted courses has been ahundaotl/ ^ 
we have had many years of it, and it ****. ,/ 
open to question, aod have been aba - f 

found wanting We have aa the «-!««»« 
many yeare of compulsory Pundit courses, WU 
or nothing to show There is tb ? raf ? , , a 
hope that what has proved so signal a fail ore 
the past will be productive of anything 
failure In the fnture 

• I move that the report uf the Committee a 
adopted ■ Mr Q V Appa Row seconded toe 
motion . 

Mr Yenkataranga How then moved that t°« 
Report be rejected *s ultra tv m as it was 00 
accordance with the terms of reference 
Report was altogether different from whs 
Committee was asked to report 

The Vice-Chancellor roled the motion in order 
and called Mr Seahagin Aiyar to move “is 
amendment , 

The Hon ble Mr Seshagin Aiyar then moved 
the following amendment — . 

That, in Agendum No VI, the motion oa 
amended by the addition after the word ®“0P 
ed,' of the following words — 'subject to 


(a) That, in the opinion of the Senate, it *® 
necessary that the study of fndian language^ 
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should ba made compulsory in the Intermediate 
Coarse 

m That, m tbe opinion of the Senate, it « 

farther necessary that the etBlJ ? ® tbB 
languages should be made compulsory in the 

Pals Course of tbe B A Degree examination 
In doing » the Hoo'bl. Jin Sestacm 4'r»r *“J 
ll.nl the whole compnUony •?•!«» ”“b "j 
to ve.oaonlar IuguK« ™ *£Ke»ttr 

in the past as was remarked by Mr AlarK a 

H. hoped thrt lb. opinion ol ,k " °“ s " *[ , 
oot weigh withlb. S.n.^ wteh 

isrsfzisssLi 

added on The, ”" e P"* 0 ” ". h f„.p„.t,on «( 

npimon in a dedn.t. mannen ^ 

many people comes from tbs 1 

conoV The inl.te.U ol thn» 1M* 

likely to be advanced by the ® ", n0 £ 

sbisir; 

w -K?bp p t 

•or, It night b.v..J w.lHoc * h , ,« c g „“.lin 
acquire a sort of knowledge literature Tbe 
languages by the 8 . tQ ? yO u BCqa P ir 0 & sound know 
children of tbe soil should a q , « of 

ledge of the TernacaUr»_ by the study o^hoo^ ^ 

approved merit An Eng , acquire some 

hi. children to read .omonovelsaudacqu.r ^ 

knowledge which would enable them ^ ^ 
read and write with / Shakespeare and 
he not ask them to read Milton ^a ^ ban3 ea 
Chaucer The curriculum should • j t bat 

some At tbe same time » wM 

the country was sb3 bo com 

absolutely necessary that there snou 

pulsory vernacular m the lute R s ma 

Id seconding lhe ‘^“nam^u^oom plaints 
awarni Aiyar referred to th > bchoQ i Leaving 

roads against tho . S ?“, h . / bee n asserted f*il» 
Certificate system which lgorJ aspect of 

adequately to insist on t f.istiog Univer- 

vernacular edncatioo, and University 

sitjr course. At no stage — 


— - °o Q « M f 8 * g caudidate necea.arilf 

course, he said, need or except so far as 

study any ol the vernaculars ^ mpoi moQ 

necessary for the - f ba 

and above the ilatncolaUoo * Ur , be can 

dcoide. to study one of the , am gnecified 

only do so either along w*th f( under 

subject, or with a classical language ^ ^ 
the old scheme the Government n * 0 f the 

point out that tha neglect of the WS° b 
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country by the ordinary University °j 

tha oresent day is notorious, we might wen 
wonder what the results of tbe new system 
would be on the development of vernacular 
.nneared to the Government of 
Madras in 1906 that if those who have secured a 
University education are to do the best for the 
country with the education they have received. 

“ was* imperat.ve that they should preserve a 
sound knowledge of the vernaculars 

The Committee of tbe Senate was »PP°‘ nte “ 
minder to focu dueled I public 
' u, ppt But tbe procedure adopted t>y tnem 

Colleg. Id ' mi 1812. od do2 for ibo 
VS 1913 cod ol Item, tbo.gh e »»!»“/ 

sf “ t- -at js£“.*ssrb? 

having M le ^ 8 “ y { that whilst tetnacular 

together mor ea y UoreQTer bjr nesting on 

?“ e Uninslw as an essential for the B A Degree 

two languages a. Unnuaces it was 

df‘°m «Wl” bi >“ IoUirndml. .l.d»t would 

V'"»XS”d lh ^S^“- 

I'l^Tod" if 

u both necessary and desinble 

^s^-asRSsissMr 

, f ”dllol..™d»u.«rB J l U.d.cU 

°“ *“w*i£taS , S*» JUlS^eacu 

’“dTd “t •i>o r p~*-" drf “ "‘ 0 

.„d bd cole 1FJJ Ol opinion 

bill, ol idii'ii' , H Cdci.il,™ 

b.ioi. ... -b*> " 
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wan appointed lo frame and present to tl e Senate 
proposals for attentions in the Begnlfc'iooe that 
mYeht be considered des rable to order to ensure 
more attention being paid to vernacular lao 

Koages Soch a Committee Bo appointed to the 

language of the lawyer, had no jonsd.ction to 
pro no a nee its complacent beDedict.on open the 
existing system It came into existence to 
remedy an evil that was felt and it did not fall 
within lie purview to say that tbere was no ovil 
at all 

Rev Macphail in opposing the amendment said 
thatthe study or Indian languages was already 
compulsory upon almost all candidates m the 
Intermediate course Tart II (composition) or 
the course for the Intermediate examination was 
compulsory He did not understand what was 
meant by Mr beshagiri Aiyar How could one 
study the composition and yet did not study the 
language ? How could a person write a language 
well without knowing it well? People were now 
learning a great deal more by vernacular compost 
tion than by the old Pandit methods The whole 
controversy arose from an attack upon vernaculars, 
when Government put in the Intermediate course 
compulsory Vernacular composition A large 
number of people were up in arms against it The 
whole attack was originally directed against vema 

culais It was rather late for them now to wring 

their hands He had known several brilliant 
students taking up in the old Sanskrit sy stem and 
they knew precious little of their own vernaculars 
The present system was doing a great deal for the 
vernaculars He -would not go and ask his child 
ren to read Shakespeare or Milton They could 
take up any English book and read it Under the 
old system of compulsory vernacular languages, 
no student could understand one word of classical 
language without the Pandit coming to explain it 
If that was the education given by Pandits it was 
of no use whatever The same old thing conti 
mied from the lowest class to the h ghest class 
They should not be guided by sentiments but 
should face facts He was extremely sorry that 
English was a compulsory language in India. He 
would give freedom to every one to take up any 
language It was belter that ro or ra persons 
take up an earnest study of the vernacular langu 
ages than a lot of persons devoted mdifterent 
attention to the same All they wanted was to 
see good vernacular literature growing up He 
was utterly opposed to taking the retrograde steps. 

Mr Cotelmgam in opposing the amendment 
said that composition made the study of vema 
culars compulsory In the majority of the schools 
in the Presidency, more careful attention was 
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being paid to vernaculars than in the years gone 
by b Composition tested ones knowledge m 
language By the system of compulsory comp™ 
tioni vernacular education was bound to advance 
as years rolled on 

Mr Justice Sundara A.yar confessed *■» »« 

Chairman of the Committee was not altogether 
satisfied with conclusions of the 
the same lime the evidence collected by the Cora 
mittee and the information he has been * 
gather conv.nced him that things 
forward fairly well Even taking up the question 
of vernacular fo, the Intermediate course he 
would not dislocate the arrangement that had 
already been made He was not present the 
last meeting of the Committee He thought db 
had been present, perhaps he migh t b»ve suggest 
ed that a passage for paraphrase l» JW. 

But now after more information had been r 

„„ „b,«. ■» 9.9 

lunhet »a wi .1 ,T rnr t.™ 

it was better for them to wait and see 

nr Bourne proposed that the meeting be 
you Jd ti j . i p n on the 8th instant 
Bir Alfred Bourne. 

At tbe remmed meeting of the ft r* dor ol 
8tb instant. Sir A 0 . few observa 

Poblio Instruction, wished to make * re of 

none Ha ea.d that they should bear •*»« 0Q „ 
the question Whatever might be people 

educationists there ws. the opinion of 
who spr Vo those languages. Be wm with 

if the Committee had as yes „ showed 

the evidence before them The ® D ' dtd lack 

there were difficulties due W want of stanas q£ 

of terms or poverty of ‘b® Inability 

expressing Western ideas in the vernac Com 

to think in the vermicular and so on 
mittee bad before it a msss of „‘ oe ,uon 

were difficulties in leaching vernacular comport"®^ 
They camo to the conclusion that >t *“ _ “ a unons 
end undesireble to modify the exiatiog B . d O ot 
for Part 2 in tbe Intermediate Coarse. Bo 1 ^ 

know whether that meant that the words ° 0 

Lxsmmer* with regard to the books 'to b® “ Dt |y 
lostrootiona sneb as were commonly and frqm 
issned by the Syndicate which “he actual 

beve statutory power bv being emb^.-.dm the 
Regulations He would himself like to *°op» Th 
report of the Committee except one porttono it 
Senate should request the Committee M ' i-on* 0 
aeaio in view of the evidence before it wneiu«i •> 
M arranging the Course >0 Part II they could sop 
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the extent or standard w tba Iolermediata 

compulsory on every c»nd though the com 


■were obliged to be l ’ _ B uteof things * 

ar^«& , ars. ,, tf?5 

would not do to say «“ gnl d«d by sentiment 

adoption o! the report were B 

Ut Alien ...d M >”” Kl «“ 

?rer.p.r£<ffir».=”H3 =sSsS*<SsMrjsKisia 

Regulations into force Re eolations H . . . compulsory Btu y , ,inwn ods day or other On 

conducted under the «*, to revise the ^td to be poll ***£»«»£ y of tbe mother, 

the Senate if it wP“ la 


tbe Senate » « ” 

Regulations agaiD 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

Tkewbiteb Topics. 

Portiwii at the macAnw —A high seat is neces 
wry and the table on which the machine is placed 
should be of such a height that when the operator 
(its next to it, bn elbows are about one level 
with the key board llsve the arm inclined 
slightly downward from the elbow The hands 
or the arms should not rest on the table woen 
working on the key board Hold them juit over 
the key board with the fingers stretched and 
ready to light upon the keys when required 
Sit close to the machine 

The Oliver Jltibotu — The Ribbon mores la a 
lengthwise direction from spool to spool and 
when one side is exhausted and a slightly heavy 
pressure will be required you can make it act in 
the reverse direction by simply moving a handle 
or knob that is in front of you on the right hand 
side of the key board Though only one coloured 
ribbon is provided on the machine there is no 
limit to the colours that can be produced For, 
any colour can he got by simply placing that 
coloured carbon just below the ribbon. For the 
sake of convenience in so doing ‘ Carbon cards " 
are supplied with the machine by the maoufao- 
turers, if required 

OALCUTTA COMHKRCUI. EXAMINATION 
Examinations in Shorthand and Typewriting, 
in connection with the Bengal Government Com 
mercial Coarse, Dacca Centre will be held id 
Dacca next month Piilicolare can be obtained 
from Mr F E Bibs, the Secretary of the 
Examination Board Dacca Centre 
Tux ViCToaia Technical Institute, Madras 
The anneal meeting of the Victoria Technical 
iDetitute via held at the Institute Buildings 
where there was a large and distinguished gather 
mg present His Excellency Lord Pentland being 
in the chair The proceedings of the meeting 
began with the Secretary reading the report of the 
Institute for the year 1912. Sir Harold Stuart 
moved the adoption of the report which wae 
seoooded by Sir Justice Sadaeiva Iyer. His 
Excellency in conclndtng thB meeting made an 
interesting speech of which we give an extract 
in another page. Sir John Atkinson proposed a 
vote of thanks to His Excellency and the meeting 
then terminated 

Tn* PiTiax CxaxsviUT— CiLtBEATiov at 
Calcutta 

The centenary of the birth of Sir Isaac Pitman, 
inventor of one of the earliest alphabatio system 


of sborlhaod which goes by his name, was 
celebrated at the T II 0 A. Hall, Cbownnghee. 
under the presidency of Sir Lawrence Jenkins, 
Chief Justice of Bengal The function wag largely 
attended by employers of shorthand labour, as 
well as shorthand writer* in active work to 
various spheres of life They included Lsdy 
Jenkins Mr Justice Holrowoed Mr Justice 
Cox, the Hon ble Maharaja of Xashipor, Mr 
Wigley and Mr A W Watson, ICS Tha 
shorthand learners of the oily mastered strong 
on the occasion 

Mb Alfsid Chattebton in Mtsori 

Mr Alfred Chatterton, the head of the Mysore 
Department of Industries, has been exerting to 
develop industrial activity there He is designa- 
ted ‘ Director of Industries and Commerce,' and 
his duties are stated to comprise — 

(1) assisting private individuals by advice and 
loans or in any other manner considered necessary 
to enable tb B m to atart indostnes and now bust 
ness concerna , (2) furnishing, as far as possible 
free of cost, estimates, schemes, prospectuses, 
Artioles of association, etc, to private capitalists 
and also to bodies of persons, anxious to star* 
joint-stock industrial or trade concerns , (") «* 
penmental installations in industries and mano* 
fsctnres at the cost of either Government or 
private individuals, (4) collecting and maintain 
mg correot statistics of industries and commerce 
for the whole State aa well as foe important trace 
centres, (5) industrial survey, formation of a 
central industrial depot, a mnieom of Industrie 
machinery and commercial products, and an 
information bnreao, and (6) study of markets for 
Mysore products 

We are told it is the intention of the State 
Government that the Director should as fsr »« 
possible, devote special attention to stimulating 
private enterprise and private initiative tn in 
dnstnes end commerce This year a earn of 
Its 50000 has been placed at the disposal of Mr 
Cbatterton for the purposes stated below ■ — (1) a 
weaving factory, He 5 000 (2) recoverable 
advances to weavers, ettk, Es 5 000 , (3) working 
three sugar-cane plants, He 25000, (4) silk 
reeling ex per men! e, Re 5 000, (51 a general 
industrial fund (to ba expended with the specific 
sanction of Government), Re 10 000 At the end 
of three years the utility of the Office of Director 
of Ind astries and Commerce is to be reconsidered 

Tbb Association or Book kekpiko Txacuee. 0 , 
London. 

The examination in Book keeping (Elementary, 
Intermediate and Advanced Grades) of the 
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Association of Book keeping Teachers, London, 
will be held at Tnehmopoly, in the first week of 
May next Candidates desiring to appear for toe 
examinations should get detailed particular 
fi the examinations, applying T ? 

to Mr T 0 Hanganatba Row, FD1, * U *■ 
Houornry Local Secretary, English Examination 
Boards, Snraog&mP O (Trichinopoly ) 

Tichnical Education amd Evssimo Scnoois, 
Loudon 

Tb» report ot th. Edoctioo Ooom.tle. ot tb. 
Loudoo Coooty Council oo sight 
00.1 education «1 “£ 

evening work — compiled by Mr 
Education officer, was issued last month If* 
divided into two parts, the one dealing w.ih 
history and administration and therepoit 
s objects of instruction A chapter in the ■ repoit. 

which la boand to receive considerabla at motion. 

is that which deals with MW “W' 1 

especially when the remarks made 

Bray, a District Inspector, m h “ JS 

are read with the description of the German 

r, SHfifi W ^• l »' "5S 

with the extension of elementary , |M 

,ud “...erne, f “J‘ M P JCd, ttlr.g 

Chnetmaa approaches In . attendance 

the sessions ae a whole, . f .v. , regular- 
regarded as eat.afactory. Most of the ir g 
It, ,D .tt.ud.0C, 1. Old “> f* ,. lhong bl. 
students own shortcomings _ ,, absentee ism ” 
however, that there would be lew ^ j ar _,i y 0Q 
if evening schools were no exceptional 

the lines of the day '* 6 an P Mtl ve 

too, for an employer of laW * pWeeB 

interest in the evemogedoc of the con- 

I. Germany tha d, ' 1 , , “ ol ‘”, b '“S™u,t.ou .1 tb. 

tinaation aohool system . The Iro 

principle of o.mp.l.nry ■J'“ a *“' 0 , c , „ .« 
penal Labour Law tbeir 

employer, lb. S w , «eb I..»" 

employees under 18 / ear ,j cca *1 continue 
of absence from work for presC r«be 

tion schools as the local an classes 

A decree of 1904 enjoins that comp 7 d not 

should be held doring * the w«L K fading the 

in tbs evening or onbonday country through 
difficulty experienced in t luf . classes 

the fatigue of those who attend cv 

XIX 


after a hard day’s work. In the introductory 
chapters there is an interesting review of the 
growth of technical instruction with statistics 
of attendance at the schools The number of 
enrolled students at poly tech n ice, schools of art, 
evening schools, etc , fell from 199,109 in 1904 5 
to 176 617 in 1910-11 There was, however, 
a considerable increase in the number of hours 

O ,„,.„d.„..p«r.tnd.„l-.ntb..r.»inj ! »bo.l. 

alone there was an increase from 38 to 46 1 he 

coat of maintenance has increased largely, tha 
Si in 1904 being £369,400 as compared with 
£470 038 in 1910-11. Other chapters in the 
report devote to the training of teachers, trade 
schools original research, schools of art, and 
physical training 

SnOBTHAMD AVION O THB AnCUNTB 
Shorthand is so intimately associated in our 
minds with the rush of modern times and 
methods that it is startling (says s writer in the 
Pkitadtlphia EiCord) to Lain that some form of it 

a ‘.rr Wwi H“ b i 

orations of Cicero were reported with a ekill and 

Just how old is tbs system of abbreviate writirg 
Tb. Gre.i. died .t Uobygr.pby. X.o°pbcm 
,s believed to have employed this system of 
taking notes of the lectures of Socrates, which 
taking noies century before 

c",.. Tb..,.<ltp“.d by .otbontiei, 

but there eeetos to hs no doubt ‘J® 

ibe first century By some it is held that tee 

development of shorthand was doe ' 

Marcus Tullius Tiro Born m Latium in 103 
BC Tiro, who was a slave was reared with 
r.«,ro who was some years his junior Freed 
be became Cicero’s Sect etary, and in this capacity 
i j hm era stir In the famous trial of 
Catalina (63 B C ) tha stenographic skill of Tiro 
w« abown at its height. In the first century 
before Cbnat a discourse of Cato Dticcosis was, 
according to Plutarch, taken down by «b°rtband 
Eatlv in the third ceDtuty ot our era 
« wcoonterod tbs term “ aemeiogreph , 
graphic character! used by tb* Greek ora o 
Pluvious Philos! raloa Ongen of Alexandria 
(A D 185—2541 noted his eermoos in shorthand. 
Sd Socrates, the ecclesiastical historian of 1 lbs 
fourth century, said that parts of sermon, of 
S'. John Chrysostom were preserved by tbs same 
process 
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TRertewa an& ttottccs. 

Captain Cook's Votages or Discovert (J M 
Dent & Son* ) Cd 

Captain Cook n among the most illustrious men 
of action in the History of Fogland The deed* 
of the great hero are likely to inspire the noblest 
kind of enthusiasm in yoong minds and Messrs 
Dent A Sons must be thanked for placing bn 
life before them After the preliminary biogra 
phi cal introduction, the editor has made Captain 
Cook himself tell his own story of exploration 
Even the casual reader of Cook a writings must be 
struck with the effective manner in which be i* 
able to impress himself upon bis mind, without 
( any attempt at literary excellence or rhetorical 
’ polish We have no hesitation in recommending 
it as a text-book for our boys as it is full of thrilling 
adventures in the cause of Truth 


Tods Annals or Rajasthan, bt 0 II Punt. 

(Koctledce ) 3s 6J 

The huge volume of Tod* Annals and 
the absence of any good edition of the work 
has long rendered a brief adaptation of some 
form absolutely necessary Mr Payne has done 
the useful eervice of collecting the most impor 
taut tale* in Tod s classical work, within the short 
compass of about two hundred pages The stones 
are a* far as possible narrated in Tod ■ own words 
and the usefulness of the books is considerably 
heightened by a valuable map and a large number 
of illustrations To those who have been in 
touch with the kind of literature placed before 
the Indian Btudent nothing has probably been 
more noteworthy, than the utter absence of books 
appealing to his sense of national greatness or 
glorifying the achievements of bis forefathers 
Rajasthan comprise* in its historv all that is noble 
and chivalrous in the Indian character of past ages 
and it is eminently desirable that every stndent la 
India mast bo green tbs opportunity of sladf 
log it 

Thb Stow op Enid suited Br II A Treble, 
M A (Q coro k Bell A Sosa ) 10J. 

The pathetic story of the sufferings of Enid is 
among the most touching portions of lie Idylls 
of list King The purity and virtue of Foid which 
stands the moil violent testa of Geraint has evoked 
intense admiration from thousands of readers 
Mr Treble’s edition of the poem is very well 
adapted for the use of students in colleges and 


schools a* it ba* a valuable introduction and 
judicious notes at tbe end. It waa a good idea of 
the editor’* to append the veiaion of the story a* 
found in tbe Mabinogxon. It will serve tbe double 
purpose of enabling the reader to study the story 
trom it* very source, and to appreciate the 
aitistic principles involved in lenujson’s devia- 
tion* from tbe original 


Aunolds Esclisu Litebaicr* Series Black- 
xost s Loitsi Doom and Kikgslxj * West 
ward Ho' (Edward Arnold) 1» 6d. each 
It is possible to raise an objection of some 
seriousness to tbe presentation ot masterpieces in 
literature in tbe form of abridged editions But 
tbe limitations of class work render it difficult to 
think of carrying tbe young student through the 
entire length of a ponderous novel The volume* 
under notice fulfil the useful purpose of lotro 
ducing two well known masterpiece* in a W® 
suited to the special requirements of the lower 
classes 

Tub Cbiis&u’s Stobt Books (Macmillan 
& Co)« Scenes in Fairtland, 1*. Old 
Greek Tales, 9d , Old English TitES, 
6rf , Tales trom Ivoeselaxd, fid 
Teachers of elementary classes will testify to 
the keen interest roused in their boy" by any «» c 
of story telling In addition to the satisfaction oi 
a taste so predominant in all youths, tbe series o 
books under review will serve the purpose o 
introducing tbe begioner to a world of romance 
dealt with in literature Comprising theme* ot 
varied origin and interest, they must prove very 
useful for general reading Messrs Macmillan 
«t Co deserve to be congratulated on tne 
discrimination displayed in the selection of tales 
and iho efforts made to render tbe booka useful 
lor the class of students to whom they are 
intended The illustrations and the pecnliariv 
easy style are points of no ordinary importance in 
books of this nature 


The Faiat Book, bt the Author or 'Job* 
Halifax, Gentleman’ (Macmillan & Co) 

Is 

Tbe author of • John Halifax, Gentleman,’ 
Mrs, Craik has enjoyed considerable reputation a« 
a writer of books for children and this cheap 
reprint of her Fairy Bool will serve to enhance it. 
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Some of the most nell-knowa fairy-teles hare 
D&en included in the relume and the came of the 
Author of John JJali/cU, Gentleman, it 3 guarantee 
of literary merit. The despondent cry has often 
been set up that the domain of man’s imagination 
u becoming narrower and narrower, but an occa- 
sional glimpse of this world of fairiea will serve as 
& corrective influence. If tbe gTOwn-up man does 
not alwajs long for eights that would make him 
lees forlorn, as Wordsworth did, the fanciful mind 
of the boy at least finds immeasurable joy in tbe 
direction. Thera are few books better suited for 
the purpose of stimulating interest in tbe world of 
tames, than this collection by Mrs. Craig. 


ficsKi 1 Speeches os America, edited be 
A. J, P. Collins. (University Tdtobial 
Paws) la. 6d. 

There are few things in the History of English 
Literature that cau rival Barke’a Spree he t on 
America in loftiness of political wisdom or in 
oratorical balance. The historian has regretted 
the neglect of Burke’* principle* by contemporary 
politicians in England, but the literary value and 
brrad humanity of his speeches have impressed 
themselves profoundly on tbe English-speaking 
world. This edition of his speeches on America 
will be found very useful in colleges. Tbe 
Introduction furnishes the reader with all the 
material necessary for a proper appreciation of the 
work, and the notes are judicious aud comprehen- 
sive. We have no hesitation io recommending 
tbe volume as a suitable text-book for our 
Universities. 

“ A Couplets Course iu Blackboard Drawing ” 
"m TaiCOP, DT Als. A. ScBRAMASTA ITEB, 
Assistant, and Dbawino limits, Govern- 
ment Training School, Saidapet. Price 12 At. 
It is an excellent Teacher’s Hand-book. It 
seems to be written on tbe same plan as tbe well- 
known Augsburg’s Drawing Books. 

from every page of the book it is evident that 
the author has spared no pains to embrace in his 
book all the varieties of topics that are osually 
taught in teaching Blackboard Drawing and what 
is more he has admirably succeeded in making 
the book suitable to Indian conditions. Perhaps 
it would have been well if the book bad the 
subject of painting also treated in it- The 
language of the book is simple and suited to those 
for whoa it j« intended. The get-up of the book 


is all that is desirable. It may be nu hesitatingly 
said that the book supplies 4 great educational 
need of tbe day aud therefore should be welcomed 
by all teachers who hare to make Telugu the 
medium of instruction in Drawing. 

Lessons is Infant Management, ur Florence 
Lissels Mather. (Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
London). 1*. 6d. pp. 112. 

The high rate of death among infants which is 
almost everywhere the case ought to make ail 
responsible men pause and think a while as to (he 
step* which can be devised to prevent it, if possible. 
It is now generally agreed that the high percen- 
tage of death among infants is due mostly to igno- 
rance and carelessness. A greater knowledge of 
mothercraft and infant management would go a 
great way in helping to bring about a reduction 
of this high death-rate. With this idea tbe 
Board of Education (England) in 1910 issued a 
circular from its medical department (759) 
advising tbe teaching of infant management to 
all girls before leaving the elementary school. 
This little book is designed to meet the require- 
ments of women who wish to be posted up with 
tbe necessary information about infant manage- 
ment. The book baa something to say on all the 
important subjects of food, sleep, toilet, clothing, 
ailments, Ac- of children. The treatment is quite 
plain and simple. Though the instruction cannot 
in toto be followed in this country, stilt we feel 
that a study of the book will be of great nee. 
We wish the book success in its laudable object. 

Educational Classics: Fbsbil’s Chief Wai- 
tings on Education, edited ur Fletcher 
and W klton. (Edward Arnold, London), 
pp. it, 246. 4s. 6d. net. 

The conception of development, the introduc- 
tion of which marks one of the principal differ- 
ences between tbe thought of tbs present age 
and that of the eighteenth century and all 
preceding times is that which inspires the editor* 
of the eenes of Educational Classics ia which the 
present work appears. Fully convinced that the 
present is tbe child of the past and the parent of 
the future, the editors apply the ideas of evolution 
and development to the educational problems, as 
the best method of approaching and appreciating 
tbe ideas. With this end in view, these volumes 
containing tbe writings of the great educationist* 
whose ideas have come to prevail in the educa- 
tional systems of all civilised countries of the 
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present day, are published One of the famous 
names in this long list of great educationists is 
tbat of Ftcebel The kindergarten winch is an 
essential feature of the present day Elementary 
School curriculum it traced to this great thinker 
It la therefore natural that the aeries has a rolume 
on Frcebei’a chief educational writings 
Two dominant notes in tbe work of Fruebel 
are a passionate lore of childhood and a lofty 
pantheism The lucid and stimulating introduc- 
tion hj the translators traces to these two sources 
all the prominent notions of Frcebel a w ritir.gs. 
His passionate lore of children is due to his own 
neglected childhood, among other things His 
pantheistic tendency is due to the philosophic 
environment of German idealism which just then 
was running its course from Kant through Fichte 
and Schelliog to Hegel This idealism had its 
eSect on I rcchel Froebel's chief philosophical 
positions that " nature is visible spirit, and spine 
invisible nature, that matter is only an appearance 
of which the reality la spirit and therefore cognate 
with the individual soul , that all nature lives and 
manifests its life in an infinite productivity 5 that 
all creation is one with itBelf and with its Creator, 
in that all is spiritual , that the individual spirit 
craves to find satisfaction in the apprehension of 
this essential unity ” look so closely similar to 
the doctrines of Hegel In tbe field of education, 
Fruibel was early brought under the influence of 
Pestalozzi Many of the roost valuable principles 
generally associated with the name of Frcebel are 
found dimly indicated in Pestaloui's writings 
Early life, German idealism and Pestslozzi form 
tbe three chief sources from which flow the 
doctrines of Frcebel 


fact is that, according to him, discipline is no end 
in itself but only a means and a necessary means 
to the realisation of the divine element in man 
which is the trne objective of education The 
function of discipline is to allow the divine spirit 
in man to come to perfection. Thus Frmbel 
clearly grasps and appreciates the value of 
discipline as an instrument of training the wiIL 
But he is dead against tbat rash and reckless 
discipline which enforces constraint and atrophies 
the free play of the will Fnebel's ideas about 
the value and limitations of discipline are beauti- 
fully summed up in the introduction which says 
“ external constraint and punishment have their 
place, but their function is not that of mechanical 
pressure but tbat of inwaid inspiration 1 ’ (p 20j. 

The translators have done their work welt. 
To them we owe a debt of gratitude for an 
excellent introduction and a fine readable English 
version of Frmbels cmef educational writings. 
We hope the book will be read by all who take 
an interest in this vital problem of education. 

LITERARY NOTES 

Messrs Macmillan & Co have issued the names o! 
tbe following books which will be published abortiy 

The Children's Classics with illustrations. Primary 

No 12 Senior No 55 

Tbe Governments of Europe by Prof Frederic 
Anstin Qgff, Pb D 12/6 net. 

Studies in Literature by Prof. Frederick M 
Tisdel, Pb D 4/ net 

Elementary Biology Plant, Amroel, Human, bf 
J E Peab >dy, A M , and A E Hunt, Pb B. 5/6 


Insistence on ielE-educaliou, bodily activity and 
kindergarten, are, among others, the primary 
contributions of Firnbel to the history of educa- 
tional thought. It is not possible within the 
shott compass of a review to bring out all the 
essential points of tbe Frtebellian theory, yet 
one or two points need special mention, Fnrbtl 
rightly conceited the purposive nature of mental 
life and laid due stress on the true function of 
education as being an erolnng or a drawing out 
of the powers of man. It is the grasping of this 
notion that gives Frcebel an endonrg place in 
tbe history of thought There is no use of 
storing one's mind with Facta True education 
is a self-education where one sees things for one 
self far as possible. Much cot fus ou prevails 
about Fia-bel’s ideas of discipline. Since Free he) 
lays stress on play and i s turfulcesr, it is sumr 
limes thought tbat h does not atnch much 
importance to tbe video of discipline But the 


The Tudor Shvkespeare edited by W. A NeiisM- 
Pb D , ind A II Tnorndike Pb D , 1/ net per voU 
Julius Closer, edited by R M Lovett. A B. 

The Merry Wives of Windsor, edited by 
F. P. Emery, A M 

The following books have been published donog 
February 

Development and Purpose An Essay towards » 
Ph losopby of Evolution, by Prof L T Hobbome. 
M A 10/ net 

Au Introduction to Metaphysics, by Prof Henri 
Bergson, translated by T. E, Hulms, 2/ net. 

A Short History of English Literature, by Pr°l 
George Seiotsburyt A Re-issue, arranged in “ ra 
parte, 2/ nacb 

The Golden Treasury of Australian Verse, edited 
by Bertram Stevens, new edition, 5/ net. 

Soama’a Pbouetio Method for Learning to R«»d • 
Tbs Teacher's Manual, Parts 1 end 1L each 2/6. 
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Macmillan’. Reformed Arithmetic*. GiiU* Edo. 
Toucher'* Book VL W. , „ 

Lecture* on the American Ciwl b ? 

Rhodes LL. D. Lilt. with map. V oel 
The Old Colonial System J®*®— 17W, b g £ 
Beer. Part I. Tha Establishment of the ay»t 
1660—1688 in 2 vola. 17/ net. 

llcuora. II odder nod St "° S j‘ l “ n b y*ib 8 U Barone6S 
nine of the moat famous atones bj ine ^ M# 
Orcaj including the Scar?? 5 „ lh P eif .billing net 
ptthUahjog them donnaWW « Dew cloth 

cloth library. All the book* ' " „hicb .re 
binding and new coloured wrappers 
being Specially drawn by famcu. artiaM. 

The Poet, and th. »I^«fSgS 
century U a P°P“j* p CJ , greater Britain 
poetry, entering the »"» jt, MS urr, edited 
and the limit* of tbe J 1 ®*** .. . . by the * el1 * 
by Alfred II. Miles and l’«hl'Sh “ y 

&?rt &£*■£ Syrfasssa 

b, 0. Sida.y Y» . W' irXeu —TKhh cl 
IM ot .daw. !• ■» S„i; o.«hi». <«"• 

.cbool crg. r J.*Uoa Uu<hlia« 

■ traction and Drawing! nmldiog cou*trils-i»j 
cooatroctioo i first year . , malic*. acience and 
Practical roalbeinatica 1 .-chotcal coarse ■ The 

drawing for tbe Frtlim T . material* i Ap- 

arirnca of Building and D .'V. ( ~ i *L nt ,», Mechanic* 

plied Mechanic* rEUcwRalE°P ^ >r- * u ^futely 

lor Textile Student*. Tbarol M(l|rk Georg* 
illustrated and published by 
Haul Udge A Son*. _ 

oi Ba.u.g«.'. 

i:i«nia.lloa. ' ...h I . 1 lb* l*' 

KipUa.***ry ““Sf'f'a "V""” 

la.i.« ... ... T.i™. I— 1 " 

follow. U*wtbo«i*s ' J»2* .uweafc 
T*1 m from Sb*ks»P<*r »A Tb 

- AT* B ay*oaCuococd*o« » «« , X ,J u :b Ti.buwr 

mediately by Sir**** wwcordaoc* £> tl» 

A Ltd. Ten. fa AUrrd lewd/e-T 

pae-Aral and Draeeat^ « ^ g y.v.f, U 

aoo. Poet Laureate, b y 
M«*taU.orc* K^iladg* A 

ti ta-stOw* under JJM *** * 


during tbe season 1913 rainy important work, in 

£S-«TS«: 

dencT College. Calculi*. 1/ net 

r II e Led Poems by Auatio Dob*oo, 9tb edition, 

,SS£5£"~ p-» t 

K. j"u T bwtrllbu nut . - 

about 10/ net. 

Th. bltariw >1. b “ l “ 

E. S Ii.b Cm*.*. by A. M. W.l.il.f. 

“■ ■ai.iw u...y IV. r.1 1, b, A. j. r. <w«- 
" uw.ebj. br >- o- *■*' 

’'A,8,b,. I. *mic.UU«^bf A. O.C,KlMlt 

Arilbwli.. b, I A. J.rr.tojb. »•*• 
Ja.tor l—«b b, A 0. Cw k "lt »*’ *“• 
r„l.rai.« Ch.nl.wy* by «■ W, O.a.w. « 


l rx,.U. 3 , • Stcdy of ll# Working 
y. 0ra ".^n» in fty^vaa. by Alfred DurigU BL. ffield : 
Conception* 1 a In a thnroogb-Rweg aod 

f**w. Yo ' „.L. r Mr. Bheta*ld trace* ioibiibotk 

.orUngct^cept/M^ ^^4 (L . „»cUv« 

;i jSS3u«rSi- a ig; ■ ^ 

XW .a • Iirj 

jSTkts: SSSi 4WS4SS 
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This 19 an exceedingly valuable handbook Ex 
amples o! all Che business forma usually repaired 
are included together with much practical informs 
cion and many exercises for practice. 


Heroes of l he Nation* (Pitman, Ea net ) will come 
as a revelation to ordinary readers Of tbe first, 
'•Roger of Sicily,’ by Professor Curtis, of tbe 
Sheffield University, they will probably know 
nothing and of tbe second 'Canute tbe Great,’ by 
Piofesaor Larson of Illinois University, they will- 
only remember the story in their School books about 
his sitting on tbe sea-shore, and rebuking the tides 
Yet both these great historic characters are well 
worLh knowing and in these finely illustrated 
volumes everything that is known of them, aa tbe 
result of recent research, is attractively set forth 


TAs Qhurlet Dxekina Ongtnal a by Edwin Pngh 
(Foulis 6» ) This is a bock tbat all Dickcnsiana 
should read It is partly expository and partly 
critical and is copionsly illustrated Mr Pugh does 
not think that Dickons bad much sense of bnmonr, 
in spite of all tbe mirth tbat be bas caused His 
sense of bnmonr played bnt little partio his privste 
life, bo ssys 

Jlomti and Ua urwi of John Buskin, by Sir E T 
Cook (G Allen 21s net) This is a splendid 
volume, and with its twenty-eight colour pictures 
from original drawings and sixteen in black and 
white by Miss EMU. Warren, it makes a very 
valuable gmde book for tbe srm chair pilgrim to 
the various Buskin Bbnnes in Great Bntam and 
lbs continent of Europe Tbe book takes us plea- 
santly to Osford, to tbe Lake District to Scotland, 
to France. Switterland, and Italy and talks tons 
delightfully and with full knowledge cf the homes 
and haunts that Buskin loved. 


Fapere, Crtlical and Remmitcenf, by 11 tliiam Sharp, 
selected sod arranged by Mrs William Sharp 
(UeinemsDD, Es.net) it fall of examples of exquisite 
and discerning criticism and it is a volume to be 
read not once only bnt many times William Sharp 
u a master of exquisite prose, and one of the moat 
poetio of modern poets, bis graceful fsney, and 
dream like delicacy of touch, melt into the heart 
likn dew The essays and criticisms in fait book 
possess, to a certain extent, tbe Intimacy which 
belongs to literary confessions, and is valuable as a 
record of personal impressions of men, more famous 
than the writer himself, with whom he was on terms 
of personal intimacy. 

The Teaching of Malhmaiut rn (A» United King 
does. Tbe following eat of papers published by His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, diecnes matters relating 
10 Secondary, Technical and University teaching 
In every case the writer has a special and intimate 
know ledge of tbe subject with which be deals. 


Tbe Teaching of Algebra In Schools, by S Barnard 
lji , Research end Advanced Study es s Training for 
Mathematical Teachers, by G H. Bryan ltd , lbs 
Teaching of Mathematics in Evening Technical Iostuu 
tlons, by W E Sompner Id., The Undergraduate Course 
In Pasa Mathematics, Generally and in Relation to f-con 
©mica and Statistics, by A E Bowloy Hi f The 
Preliminary Mathematical Trainicg of Technical Students, 
by P Abbott 1|<* , Tbs Training of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics, by T. P Mono lid f Recent Change* la the 
Mathematical Tripos at Cambridge, by A Berry, > 
Mathematics in the Preparatory School, by E Kitchener 
lid Course in Mathematics for Municipal Secondly 
Schools by L, M Jones l|d , Examinations for Mathe- 
matical Scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge, by A. © 
Jolhffe and G N, Hardy 2d , Parallel Straight L nes 
and tbe Method ot Direction, by T J Catalan g I* , 
Practical Mathematics at Public School*, by H H Turner, 
R. C Kawdry, A W S.ddoua, K. W banderaon, O « 
Bell Id , Mathematical Examinations at Oxford, oy 
A L Dixon. 6 d. 

The following fonr books published recently »ra 
typical of the modern Tendencies in History Teach- 
ing A Entory of Europe, by A J Grant i Long 
roans 7. 6A net Fiance, by C Headlam: At). 
Black 7s M net. The irut Century tn Buropi, by 
OEM Hswkea worth, Arnold &s net. Auttrala. 
sso, by A W Tilby, Constabte. 6* net 

Tbe following are some of tbe recent books on 
Theory and Emory cf Situation 

A Cyclopaedia of Education, edited by Dr F 
Vo). Ill , 682 pp (Macmillan ) 21. net I Ufa *nd »«* 
of Pestalotsl by Prof J A Green 890 pp, ip 11 ’* ) ** • 

Infant Schools and Kindergartens, by E It. Murray 
US pp. (Pitman ) 2* 6d net , A Housemasters Le \ t ‘ r ^ 
318 pp. (Smith Elder) 0* net, The Art of Education, 
by Dr I W Howertb 287 pp. (Macmillan! « » net . 
Tbe Psychology of Educational Administration and unw 
ciam by Dr K H Hayward (92 pp (Ralph, Hollanuy 
7 e ti net , Experimental Paycbology and Podagogy T 
R. Bchulte, translated by Dr B. Fintuer 8(» PP- 
(Allen.) 15* net 

A Firel Book of Ohetiulty by E Barrett and 
T P Nunn A 0 Blsck.lt 6d Dr NunnexpH'o" 
in the preface that this book is based on * scheme of 
instruction drawn up by himself when Science- 
master at the William Elus School Tbe scheme u 
heuristic, or perhaps suggestively henrielio, 
authors give a great deal of information which 
might be educed by the perfect teacher from the 
perfect child. 


IFAsw King t Bod* to Delhi, by Oabrielle Fca tings 
with illustrations. This book is an attempt to treat 
the history cf Delhi ax the aatbor bad already 
treated the history of soma of the Stales of Kaja- 
patans m a former book Tbe book is intended only 
for the general reader or tbe Irareller la India 
William Blackwood & Sooe 7* Bd net. 

An Outline Eutory of BhoIisA Literature, by 
W, H Hudson i Bell •£ Sons. The author aim* *' 
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tat of nationul changes and development. 


An MmmM, 0»m ./ "*£“’1 

city, by .0- H. Draper, ba^ th « author'd Count 
separate issue of Section V 
tf P/iyiies, Piocttcal and Theoretical. 


Si s^whom 0 ^: 1 p& B fof 2? \rX: 

[Anguished himself by scoring 113 ruca .'“ [jj 

&^sa , 3res?« 
SsHrar«TssrK 

S6£3B.*tfaS5f*— - *■ »«■ 

the Wesley bowlers. 

Tns Mannas 0. A. Association. 


Tht Ihitoneal ^ tor ical Record of 

fire-shilling book called J . “ beP „ published. It 
the University of London h« M P ^ tt iU of 
contains ft history of the . U "v , he 'oDieev.ity o] 
the various charters and College and 

London Aot, the teats of . / Fellow* aod 

King's College Act. lists | *£® nd Benefactions 
Officers, full particulsiao! Truava ^ Exhibitinctr .. 
and lists of lltingGradnales “ r . Graduates 
Scholars, Prise-winners. and urn 
from the foundation of the University. 


Messrs. Ilodder *nd Stoughton 
first liat of Charles p* r 7‘^l* e l* bound io cloth wi'h 


They will be issued handsomely ^ , unique 
magnificent coloured » r P' „,n known Artists, 
aeries ot Garvlee Heroine ? b, included id 

S” *” 

this aenes. Mr. " 
numbered bj Ibe onllien. 


SCHOOL ABD j ^^ E8E SP0MIN 

&,«»■ Critl.l roununue.l, fl.e . 

ITUHV ». *»«■«*■»■ 

!„ the Sm* °f **!■■ 
The above team* lbe mtlch es to the 

tournament. Though ° . lonrn ament «• fc y 

preliminary rounds of t thought that 

any mean, well coo ' eU ^f M a keen contort. 

thi final at least would Produce 


the final at least *ou4P“, ( mlU h prove- - 
However, as it turned o . . „ tbi prenous 

be oven more dveapP 0 * 8 bQ „. ew vriy 


be oven more “ b0 were «<ry iuc*j 

matchc.asthe Enpnccrs. « t t.l.r? 

in getting into the fin* 1 -..tches, gate op tb‘* 
part In any ot the pr*"®® pUy. evidently 

match, at th* end of two • UJ ., pwit.oo. 

finding thetaselTM m » n ! , P e ‘ u / u . this lourna- 
In spite of tb« above any interest, 

meat after all had nol » “j lUoMwaJm, 

lor Vencataramanjalu, 


^ .norts of the Madras Collegiate 

People’s Park. 

presumably due to »• ^ , tQ j eoU « ao n 

the K'°“ nd b * ftt Jndanoe of the general public 
» P U J owMnotuptothe are rage «f the previous 

r°ri t «'• K^dC.lJ. Mr. A. out™, “ ; 

>S “ o. V..U..O, SU.W. 

|,u ,bm> »l I* IHtb 3ubu.li .Jd 

r.prr»er.ted *»rw tjchool and the Pcunathur 

wfiSSKJS W* »«• rr * UrR * 

S °t??o enmra (<" lb* »«*<»♦ .vents ran png 

ZlltZ’J. and it ... the ref tier* f«.J ««***"/ 

Us henU « U»^J • 
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servant* From the list I galhrred tbit Ibe n 


MRRy K Seabo Alyar Avl . in supporting the 


throughout .. 
sod breadth of ludi 
a few of hie pupils visiting bim »a though perform- 
ing i pilgnmige to the stcrtd ibrtne of hi* 


resolutloD, pud * tribute to bi» old teacher in * very 


be has made by thouaand* have *presd out not only resolution, pud* 
throogbout this Presidency but through the length touching speech. 

' ‘ ' ” ' Not a day be passed without >fhe following reiolution m unanimously _ passed. 


Tbat the Secondary School Teachers Assoc* 

— . — — — ation, llayavaram, learnt with intense regret tbs 

deuce ID Mayarsrara On such occasions, when bn » re „>, irreparable losa the teaching prcfersiao 
students met him. he. by bit ferrooe and earnest mn j the country hare austained in the death ol 
preaching, created in a lew miuotea inch — " ‘ * **■■ —»*»*« 


pbere of moral elevation tbat hit students soon 
forgot themselves believed tbis earth en Eden, sew 
• n Angel preaching, pouring out (us heart for the 
betterment of rosn His very contact, the intellec- 
tual treat the students enjoyed the marvellous 
Influence he exercised over them, the readiness 
with which ha poured forth bis quotation*, all 
these made na shrink within ourselves for the little- 
nets of our mind 


MBRj 8 Kn.hnasamy Iyer Avl , the veteran 
educationist and late Headmaster of the Town BW* 
• ----- lympathy 


School, Knrobskouam. and convey* ... , - • 

to bis sons and tbo other member* of hi* lamity 
their sad bereavement ' 


In 1874 when he book hia B A, Degree and when 


Tutaknr Diatrlet Teachers* Aiioeiitian- 
Under the Chairmanship of Ur. T 
lya, b i , Headmaster of the A V. School Tun' for. 

an minteitioe snd convincing paper on the fieea 


he was appointed a teacher to the Fourth claa* in o{ Tel , c ber»* Allocation.** wa. red recently by 
the Kumbakonem College under (be very eye of M « N Venkata Ren English Teacher of the 
his loving patron and master Mr T Gopala Row, — - - ■ ~ • • — • 

I bad the peculiar privilege as a alndeut and 
monitor of tbat class to ait at bis feet and imbibe 
knowledge The impression be produced in tbat 


Empress Qirla* School, Tomknr 
Amidst the rejoicings of the 40 teachers 
at the time, the Association took the name, to 
District Teachera* Association ” 


Tbs chief object b*ing to at 


e the 


- „ „ . „„ v-w . „ ... country. * *• 

special mission How be taught, how »coo he forgot to help ibe students to turn out the best and most 
himself and made his student* forget, how nector. useful and dutifal • abject* whea they grow to 
like bi* idea* flowed, how his Btndent* drank hood, it it proposed that any one interested 
delight at the fountain head of wisdom, bow he ednretiou may become members, that memosra 
held ut apell-booud a* in a trance, how melliflnonsly should pay a monthly fee of an anus each 
bia utterance flowed, how metamorphosed we stood a o member*. and th# 

before him, how we resected the W bell aa an “ejected. F.tren 

nnwelcome introder and interrupter, these and m' H^Sfmva^a RaL *T lo»nectoe of Schools, 
these were only known to those fortunate few who ® Circfe Pre«denJ * D N* Venkatarama- 
*at under h, a magical i, fluence But alts 1 these “/^v^Ra In.narJrof School*. Too- 

have become things of the pa.t, matter of history. kQ/Di^^a^c^e'lTr^ MV T V.svearara lya. B A, 
To the l.at day of hi. life till the very breath left I V Mml ToXr Assistant 

bis nostrils he continued to be e teacher, if not to Serretarv Mr P N Venkata Row English Teach- 
the larger world onls.de, at least to hi. children „ ' M a OirU*' Xnhonl Tomk ur Dibrar.au 

and the children of his oh.ldren In hie old and "V?” P ',, r Air r.fnd^Thar A*^*t»nt Maater. 
decliuing age with a number of pbj..cal mala- aVTCtIw ' 

dies how he was able to study afresh as an A V * Scho °' Tumkur 

ardent student, the sacred 1 iterators of the 

East, how he ransacked the rich treasure* locked 

up in them with what ease and flow he quoted Hoitel* —The Madras Government do not spprnr* 

Sanskrit aloka. after aloka* how he m-atered the the proposal* submitted by the Director of 
obstruse doctrines of the Advaila philorophy, how Iostrnctinn Madras, with regard to the demguiug 

masterly he discussed with learned Pundit*, these of the hostels and wardena* quarter* to be construct* 

are a marvel to me. *d_ in connection wWh the Government Tr*®^ 

'He learned as though he were to live forever. 

And lived as though he were lodio to morrow 


Our only consolation now is that death hag cot the 
saint down hot he cannot keep him dawn We have 
ainfol duty to peiform, a duty nevertheless, 
i* of the 


Two new and moro economical 
been prepared by the p“ l “ 


deeplns* b°» t *'children , 'tmve'^nJtained 8e apA 0 L'iih will be requested to adopt them in the case of *JJ 
them hu st udeiit*, fnend * a nd* ad^mirere Me vhm «>• coostrnc.ion of hostel, inconn^ 

spirit rest in peace —Amen ** May hit t,on with Goyornment Traieiog Schools for Maatem 

ar n n- a d._ , ... Having regard to the importance of making 

u “ H y, 8 Bamasamy Iyer Avl then read e residence obligatory on the students nnder Irainiog 

composed luTemil in and in consideration of the inability of most student, 

in the elementary training schools to pay the reh* 


Engioeer nnder instructions from Government, f® 
a students' diringball The accommodetior " 
Vided la these plans should aatiafy *11 r*** 


. , r ...... . -asonabit 

md the Direotor of Public Instruct*®® 
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hub 1. .ccorduo. ,ith P.blio Work. D.p.r‘ ; 
occupation of hostels protided for their accora 

have sanctioned the payment' 0 f I iinwina District 
toK..38.Sf7to tb. M |°”“* 

1,100} Cbitloor. Bs. 800 i ^i^m^kurnool, 
God.v.ri, l, 200 i K .»». go jo,,. 

Rs. 3,700; Madura, Rs. 1,600, N* wrc. Rs 

Ram n ad, R*. 1.200 s SalemJ Be. 700 ' Tan, . ^ 
2,000; TmneveUy, «»l Lncmo^j 
3,300} Vizagapatam, Bs 5.0W- 


INDIAN EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


Education of FutoiT d““hMm 

light is thrown upon tb« presidency by a 

employed in factories of recently been 

Government Order rrb'ch W 

published regarding «« B * tbero were Ml 

log to latest published r P ft y e rage daily 

lactone* in this P rOT ‘°M r , n Of these factories 
attendance ol 4,725 chl, ‘* re . cb ildren empl°y« d 
very lew do anything f« c “ L lioo . are the 
therein. The two | n this city which 

Carnatic and Buckingham Mills 277 ai 

o. tb. 31.. M.rch U.t. tod tw;“; > 0;l „| ,b. 
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The proceedings began at 5-10 T.U- with the open, 
iog remarks of Mrs. Cecil Rheums, the Inspectress 
of i Girls’ Schools, Nor.bern Circle. 

At the conclusion of her speech Hha read e, tract* 
0 | letters from various gentlemen showing their 
sympathy with the movement. . 

A fe n * c f"S\brs-. Ur i. v.n. 1= 

Aiyangar. Print P 1 y. Sivavadham, the 

KSh ibi. “«•«— , 

SlX"l. Buto tatnir ®g.g.S tb. 

andienco by playiog the Vm». 

s-sss^m 

SS?S.K;SSs 


A, 


vered by Mr O Shragn AlBOC ja t i 0 o in its steady 

Chairman congratnlawd t dcsir ,biUty ol all 

££~S yS Sr» » r 

ts^xSi£srss!Stsj& 

to tob"™;!':” UUffbt a.»g 

eating good principle* . jn „ c hool.Mr. Hart 

.to 

gs&jffdasiaafs'iiistt- 

him friendly counsel. 

educational Eihil.Uioii.--At the TSadifMM 
Edccational . n.p? Inspector. Mr. Bata- 

oonneed by the S iub Assist n * ^ >Qd % UrR « 

atSfgSSbTito slU aja " ib * 

. .tort .rf inter.* tins 

b-.t.v. 

ahsppy gpecitlly thanked the Rev. 

of the ' 1 l",H'"°"^ d 11 Mr. P 8^t*kop*cUriw for the 
W. T. both taken in the organ*- 

great L.biiioo} and bo hoped that the 

«iut>“ of tbe ««“*’ gD kC2QD ,l institution its 

exhibition wooia new ^ fcU b<lt Ww » r d* 

Tiodiranam. prom... « , tanked Mr. Gopal- 

reabaii’K ^ha sarnif ^ .oggesiuttt of 

•"•"Jtu. 1, cu££ to Elementary. Bchoca Teacher* 
r * c *V,° ur >r Scndder gave his bittlj thacks 

KSaEffi? a**—- ■* 


toriea in places ! , ^' re, { , °p Q blic Iostrnction. 

a. G. Bonrne, Director . , or measure* to 

provision for their educati present only W2 

that effect seem practical pUcea . Sir 

children receive education gnd Government 
A. G. Bonrne therefore P»P“ no mber of half- 
have accepted bis propoa‘1. a there are 

timer's schools be started in cumber of 
factories employing a promise their c 

children and where “ lba K ed ocalioo of childre ■ 
operation in ‘“"J 10 * ‘ b £ r “l five, will be started 
These schools to the ° or “^ r , t B Uore. Msdnra and 
in Ibo following places, one at .fleeting t.W- 

Talicorin and two at Co mba^o od 

children. These Proposal* 0 f sed thrt there are 
cotton factories, and it is twk p , e . rice »«»• 
certain other industry. o{ cbitdreo 

which emnloy a cons^araWe “ ^ opened. ** the 

sjss ,uc “' ' 

Hisb **-■^5“-“* 

ssis=ag»sSrjacss.TS5 

patam, w** celebrswn wi 

instant in the school prtmi*«»- 
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and that & Mahomedan gentleman ha3 eipreBsed his 
readiness ta make a donation of 10 lakhs for founding 
a college if the scheme is matured 
It is proposed to extend the Carnmbhai Ebrahim 
Mahomedan School, tbs foundation stone of which 
was laid by H E the Governor in November last 


Education Grants —Out of the Dorbar grant of 
Rs 60 lakhs for popular education, the Bombay 
Presidency was given Rs 6 50 000 distributed as 
follows among different objects — Rs 4 38000 for 
the elementary education of boys. Us 75000 for 
the education of girle , Rs 48,000 for hostels, 
Rs. 51 000 for technical and industrial education, 
and Rs 40 000 for the edncation of Europeans 
end Anglo-Indians Of these amounts Rs 1,50000 
has beta given to Municipalities for their pri 
mary schools, Rs 1,50 000 baa been utilised 
for increasing the output of trained teachers from 
the Training Colleges at Poona Dhulia Dbarwar, 
Ahmedabad and Hyderabad, Rs. 25 000 for giving 
increased pay to teachers in vernacular schools, and 
Rs 1,11,000 for other objects in connection with 
primary education Of trained teachers the institu- 
tions named above will henceforth turn out 146 moro 

E >r annum than they have dons till now A eura of 
a 20934 has been sanctioned for the entertainment 
of 14 Additional Assistant Deputy Inspectors of 
Schools The sum of Rs 75,000 assigned for the 
education of girls has been equally distributed 
amoog the four divisions of the Presidency In 
Sindh, more tbau half of the allotment will be utilised 
in increasing lbs grants to aided girls schools from 
one third to one belf of their gross annnal cxpeodi. 
lure, and the balance will be applied chiefly to the 
development of the Training College for Women at 
Hyderabad lathe case of the Southern Division 
the allotment will be utilised mainly for the develop- 
ment of ,he Dbarwar Trainn g College for Women 
Toe manual training classes in connection wi'b tbe 
Training Colleges for Men at Poona, Ahmedabad, 
Dbarwar and Hyderabad will Ret Re 8000 for 
buildings and rquipment, R» 6,5000 will be given 
to tbeVictona Jubilee Ttchnical lrstitute Bombay, 
for machinery and apparatus] Rs. 6,000 for oil 
et gine, wood workmg machine, etc , at the 
Victoria 3 nbitoe Technical Institute, Suakor, and 
Rs 8,500 to the College of Engineering, Poone, for 
equipment, furniture and books lor tbe library A 
sum of Rs 16000 has been reserved for tbe College 
of Commerce. 


Commercial College —A movement ) as been set 

on foot to raise a memorial to Cord Sydtr bam in 
Bombay, A subscription list is being sent round 
amoog the leading member* of the Indian com- 
nmoitj Several have promised their support to the 
movement and E*. 2,13 500 has already been sub- 
scribed 'lb« Mabsrana Raj of Dbrangadhr* 
who bu given 1U 10000 suggests the establish, 
ment of a Commercial College. Tbe following sums 
bars been subscribed or tromiaedi— □ □ tbo 
Qaekwar of Bsroda Rs. 20,000 for the buildiog fond 


end two monthly scholarships of Rs 20 each (J®J® 
Rs 32,000), l he Navrab of Junagudh Rs 15000, 
Mabarajih of Bbavaoagar Rs 10000, The B«J Sabeb 
of Dbrangadbra Rs 10,000, Jam Sabeb Ranjiwmgbji 
Rs. 15,000, H H the Ago Khan Rs 1,000, Messrs 
Tata and Sons Rs 1 600, Sir Jacob Sassoon 
Rs 10,000 , Sir Sassoon David Rb 10,000 , o' f 
Cowasji Jahangir ready money Rs 10,000, Sit 
Ctiinabhoy Medbavlel Rs 10 000, Sir Shaparji 
B. Broacbs Rs 1000Q, Sir Vussami Trawamji 
Molji Rs. 10 000, Sir Jugmohaodas Varjivandas 
Rs 6 00J . Str Vithaldas D Toakeraey Rs 5,000 1 
Mr Narotnm Morarji Gilculdas Rs 6,000, Mr 
Herbert Greaves Rs 6 000 Mr Lalabboy bonaMe* 
Rs 2 500, Ranaof Porbandar Rs 5,000, R»J» o' 
Rsjmpla Rs 10000, and Nsw.b of P.lsupof 
Rs 4 000 


CALCUTTA 

A Research Scholarthfp —The following g fld _ a ' 
ate of tbe Calcutta University is granted a researcu 
scholarship of Rs 100 a month for one year, wtia 
effect from the date on which he reports ; himasM » 
the offioer under whom he will carry on bis wot* 

Name. — Sumndra Moban Gsoguli 

Snbj-ct in which research will be carried 00 '- 

Pure Mstbematics, with spei lal reference to too 
aubjeot of Projective Geometry 

Place ol work —Tbe Calcutta University Library. 

Tbe Directorship of Pablic Instruction -The 
"Times’ understands that Mr Hornell of to 
Board of Education, bas been appointed Director 
Education, Bengal. 

A New Museum at Dacca —The Bengal Go™™’ 
mens baa issued a Resolution approving the senem 
of establishing a museum at Dioca for objects^ 
historical and autiqaarian interest A large room 
in the Secretariat at Daooa baa been set »P arl *®. 
the use of a muaonm and a representative Oener 
Committee bas been nominated for the purpose 0 
making detailed arrangements. It will probably a 
found desirable hereafter to connect the museum I 
some way with the Dacca University but meanwhile 
it is necessary to make provision for article* wtneo 
have already been collected and which are at pf<* 
Bent stored in tbe O illectorate sad in pn*»* 
bouse* wuile the establishment of a museum 
stimulate and coordinate the energiia and act' 
Vitie* of many local workers whoso labours bare 
already produced valuable results 


ALLAHABAD 

Proposed Memoilal.— An influential committee u 
bting formed to commemorate tbe ton yrar*' e»r*tu* 
render, d to the Central Iliad u College and Indian 
education by Mr. G 3 Arondale. the retiring 
Xfoaorary Principal 
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Allahabad Christian College Literary Contest.— 

The annual literary contest nf the first and third 
year classes of the Arthur Ewing Christian College 
held io the West Hill on the 7th March. Toe 
officiating Principal was in the chair. This yen- the 
tJrogramrnft consisted only of declamation exercises. 
The Rev Mr. Smith; Mrs. Ewing and Prof. Thomp» 
boo acted as judges. There was a large gathering of 
students The principal speakers were Mesar*. John 
Sswat Sashil Mnkcrjee. J. N Baonerji, Prank 
Kiwat, and Benjamin Tbe subjects chosen were 
'The Greatness of Lincoln, 'Vision of War.’ ‘Speech 
ofSpartacus to the Envoys of Reran*. 'The South 
African Question’, and ‘TousBaint. L Onverture.' Mr. 
John Rswat was awarded the fir9t prize and hie 
speech was highly appreciated. Mr. J. N. Baonerji 
got the second prize. Mr. Benjamin, tbongh he was 
detested, showed great preparation. 


PUNJAB. 

. Primary Edacatioa in Sirmnr.—Io the celebra- 
tion Of hi* installation, the Raja of Sirmur bss 
»n non need among other concessions, free primary 
edacatioa in State School*. 


Maharaja of Patiala’* Charity.— Hia Highness 
the Maharaja Bahadur of Patiala has, on the birth 
ot the Tikka Sahib, been pleased U> make donation* 
to tbe following institution* in tbe Punjab:— 

Khalaa School, Qujranwala ... 

Girl School, Kairon ... 

H'rl School, Bharaur 
Kbalga School, Pindi Glep 
Khalr* Orpbanagr, Amritsar .. 

High School, Ftroke ... 

High School, Arnbals ... 

Dhsrarashala, Hyderabad, Sindh 
Middle School, Sukho 
Sikh Orphanage, Garihak 
8ikb Sewak Jatba. Maler Kolia 
Temperaoce Society. Amritsar 
Dhsramshala Sant Bhai Siam Singh 
Orphanage, Patiala ... 

Sewak Jatba, Patiala ... 

Total . 


Rs. 

10,000 

8,000 

5.000 

5.000 

2.000 
2.000 
2.000 
2,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1.000 
1,000 

BOO 

800 


MYSORE. 

Kindergarten System.— The Government of 
Mysore recognizing that aaitable arrangements in 
Mysore for the edacatioa of children below l 
years of age on tbe model of ths kindergarten 
ay stem io vogue in theadvanccd countries o« tjurop * 
America and Japan are necessary, bavo directed in 
e tar ting of one in Sbaokarpur where there u a reany 
a small private school maintained by a few * rel1 ' 1 , 
gentlemen of the locality. The Government have 


sanctioned (he propogsl of the President of the 
Municipal Council, Bangalore City, tentatively for a 
period of three years, but basing regard to the 
circumstance (hat at present, (be institution is 
required for (be convenience mainly of o> particular 
class, nil, the children of rich parents, they direct 
that at leas', half the co6t be met from fees, the 
balance alone being borne by tbe Municipal fond*. 


School Buildings — Provision bad been roads in 
(he M r?or* State Funds Budget of a lakb of ropeea 
and of half ft lakh io the Village School Funds 
Badger. for reboot buildings. Tbe Inspector. 
General cl Education had arranged with the Deputy 
Commissioners nf District* for suitable sites, and 
wi»h 'bn Chief E> ginerr for the construction of the 
bu Idirgs eirpol'aneonslf in all tbe districts, so that 
the foil amount of the tiro grants might be utilized 
before the close of the current rffic iai yrar. The 
lie's of buildings proposed to be ronetrncted bare 
tioi r h ren approved Tbe Comptroller haa been 
r/ quested lo arrange for the transfer of necessary 
foods from tbe provisions for village school build- 
ing* in the current year’* Education S'ate Fond 
and Village School Fund Eodgete lo the Publio 
Worka Budget on requisition* from tbe Inspector- 
General of Education from time to time. 


The C. E. Zenana Minion School.— There wn* 
qnite a large attendance of ladies, both EogHsb and 
Mohammedan, at the Cborch of England Zenana 
Miaaion School, on (bo occasion of the *nnail dl*. 
inbntion of prizes. Ur*. R H. Campbell presided, 
and kindly gave away the prize*. After a hymn 
and prayer, the little giils and infant* io the A c!»e* 
went through their musical drill eery prettify. Alltt 
A. E Moore, tbe Lady Manager of the School, then 
read a brief report on the work of the institution 
daring the past year. 

Tb* prizeB consisted of dolls, work- boats, bags, 
etc , wbicb were the gift* of fri«DilB in England, and 
represented ranch loving sympathy. The expenses 
of the gathering itself were defrayed by friend* in 


TBAVANCORE. 

Retirement of a veteran profenor— It i* under, 
stood that Mr. Maurice F. L* Boucbardier* will 
retire from tbe Professorship of English in 
H. H. the Maharajah's College within a few week*. 
Tbe Edncationai Service will lose a good and 
popular Professor by hia retirement. He baa bad a 
long and successful career, extending over 34 years, 
in Travancore throughout wbicb ha haa won the 
good regard and genuine esteem of many hundred* 
of student*. Ur. Ls Buachardiere, it is stated, in- 
tend* to settle down in Bengalee after be ha* 
severed hit connection with tbe College. Tbe Pro- 
fessor therefore, will be practically lost tolbe country 
where be *pent the best part c I hit file and toe 
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which be laboured and toiled with a willmg heart, 
with a psBsmna'e devotion to duty end with a 
patriotism and loyalty which he hag never bartered 
to the fleeting interests ol faction or section The 
name of Mr Maurice La Bouchardlere will for ill 
time, be treasured and venerated 10 the house of 
many a Travancoresu 


Teachers’ Elimination —It 11 nc tifled Lbat the 
practical examination for Teachers' Normal Certifi- 
0»tcB will be held on Monday, the 26 h May 1913, at 
Trivandrum far alt grades and at Kotisyam for 
English Middle School Lower Primary Vernacular 
and Primary Normal Certificates 


Education in Travaneore — Darmir the enter- 
prisiog administration of Mr P Rsiagopala Chan. 
Us present Dtwin Travaocore has mads notable 
advaoce in the educational field, the policy now 
pursued being a combination of extension with 
efficiency It has been wisely re cog meed that the 
mere spread of education without at the same lime 
inaunng a really desirable degree of efficiency in 
i. , ”* trD0 ! l0n lm parted, would be s very question 
able expenditure of money and energy, and so, it ti 
now insisted upon that there abould be no sacrifice 
of quality to quantity At the seme time, the boon 
r. r ri r r r r r 1 acit,on '°p«her with tbs annual 
increase of expenditure incurred by the State, is a 
that .M® D * rW , '» earnestly desirous of 
fte m bU,a, °*? of education extended as 

tar as possible among the masses of the population 


COCHIN 

tin^i? « pl * School ■- The Government recently sanc- 
MonmirMli?**? aobsidy of Rs 30 000 to the Cochin 
Municipality for expenditure on the construcUou 
fionnml Tl ° Scb °°l buildings Tbo 

Uounoil at a meetiog held recently decided to con- 
struct a pucca Mopla School at Calvetty 


Scholarship] —There ai 
scholarships being grantei 

S' ; ™ , ;, E " rop 3' J i 2) »■ f.d.o.1 

M n candidate tenable in tbe Madrss 
M^ical College tn commence on tbe retnrn of Miss 


f oretflit Tlotcs. 

GREAT BRITAIN 

Congresi of Historical Studies —The Government 
will give a banooet at tbe Hotel Cecil, London, on 
April 3 to welcome the delegates attending tbe 
International Congress of Historical Studies, of 
which tbe King is Patron and Mr Bryce tbe Presi- 
dent. The Congress begins on April 3 and continues 
till April 0 Lord Beauchamp, First Commissioner 
of Works, is issuing tbe invitations to the banquet 
iu the name of the Government Tbo ebair will be 
taken by Mr Peaeo, President of the Board of 
Education. There will be about <00 guests at tbe 
banquet, which will be followed by a reception, to 
which a large number of invitations have been 


Law Library for Indian Students —It was 
announced on May 6 last, that arrangements were 
being mads by tbo Secretary of Stale for India in 
Councillo form a Law Library at 21. Cromwell Road, 
for the use of Indian students tbe scheme baying 
originated with a spontaneous offer from Sir Thornes 
Raleigh, a Member of tbe India Council, to mtkea 
gift of a part of his collection of law books The 
presentation comprised some 760 volumes of English 
Lsw Reports, ana it was at first proposed that the 
library should be named after tbu generous donor | 
but in deference to the wishes of Sir Thomas Rsleign 
himself it is to be known simply as’Tbo Lew 
Library,’ The Secretary of State made a grant for 
tbe purchase of new works, end with tbo aura 1W 
text or reference book* were bought, while in addi- 
tion some 400 volumes of Indian Law Reports have 
been transferred from the India Office library bring- 
ing up tbe total to 1.200 volumes Farther eddi 
tioot will bemads from time to time in order to 
give coDiprehensivenees to the library Tbe formal 
opening ceremony took place on February 13 under 
tbe chairmanship of Mr Matlet, the Secretary for 
Indian students In addition to a large number of 
Indians the company included Sir Thomas Raleigh, 
i r ,T ^ Arnold, Mr C E Dockland (Chairman of 
the Manegimng Committee of the Library]. Dr F W. 
Thomas Professor Neill and Miss Beck. With 
reference to desires which have been expressed that 
tbe scope of tbe library should embrace non legal 
departments of study, Mr Mallet said that tbe 
Committee felt it was desirable to furnish a law 
library tborongbly and well with the funds at 
disposal, rather than to restrict its usefulness by 
obtaining at this stage books on other branebea of 
•tody Bat if generous donors presented books on 
other subjects these contributions would be gladly 
welcomed Sir Thomas Raleigh honed that as time 
went on tbs Indian centre would be not only of a 
domestic bat of a collegiate character As the 
majority of young Indians in London were law 
students, their interests would be best served by a 
library of ibis kind He laid emphasis on the 
knowledge required by a practising barrister bomg 
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superior to and distinct from tha knowledge needed 
for passing law examinations. It has been arranged 
to hold moots, or mock trials, periodically, IU 
arguments to ba pot by the students, under the pre 
aideney of retired High Court J udges 

Distressed Indian Students Aid Committee — 
The Distressed Indian Students’ Aid Committee in 
the report for 1912 state that 44 applications were 
received but aome were refused because the appn 
cants were not students or declined to allow com- 
munication with their parents. Temporary «™e« 
were made in 27 cases, nine enabling repatriation 
Advances repayable at the end of the J®*'' 
ed to £306. but ultimately some of the “ 

Wiped off as irrecoverable. A cont.ooance of sob 

scriptisns is required to meet each losses a 
the Committee ■ usefulness 

Educational Requirements of London — “j** 

of the methods py which P rovl *‘““. « London 
meeting tha educational requirement* J^ e d 
can be gathered from the annual *»UB)ate 
for the London County Council by .. 0 , 0tB nce 
Committee both under the J "“S 

and capital estimates for the financial J c , t . 
March 1014. The General Purpobes » aD V k b head 
tee, reporting tbe .5* U “u£S*d JfrosaMpenditurs 
of maintenance that the estim R - n F , oc rtasa 

for 1912 13 on education is £° 076 IM. » £,%*«• 

sffijy, 

mated net expenditure i» *>■*.*»<•* 
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£269 674 These figures, however, include the 
exDenditure of other Committees on education hut 
as^h° estimates of the other Committees on educa- 
,’ QQ t.ve not yet been presented it is not possible 
Jo g.ve complete figures for an estimate for 19J3-1* 
l bo total of the estimates of the Ldocation Com. 
mittee for the year 1913 

£034750 total £5044 570 Among the amounts to 

S IS S“-Do.U .pp.r.t». >»d 

£146 950 , school keepers and cleaning £1 j 5260, 
rates and taxes £215 7oQ children a m ts Is. £84 4«0 . 

roedica? inspection aod treatment, £28 005, salaries 
W* £2 816 90S . inslroclion in special sub 
iecw,£117226 secondary schools £213,0-5 • *^ ol ® r ' 
ihiDS £137 690, trsiniDg of teachers, £97,185, 
snips, , technical institutes £214 890, 

polytechnics £121 865. special schools 

hr U bU ddef defective, and epileptic children. 
£114 3 50 and mdustnal and reformatory school* 
g?j If Commenting on the General 

«S“ 

KtobhUeU 000 lor higher .d„- 


THE OXFORD GEOGRAPHIES: 

Vol. HI 

the senior geography 


bUIMVASA 

XIX 
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Chapter VIII lays down the methods of 


The Dacca Uni- 
versity Scheme 


instruction and study. 
These methods are devised 
with an eye to economy 


and efficiency The training of students is to 
be eSected by means of lectures, tutorial 


instruction, laboratory and seminar work and 


supervised private study For purposes of 
economy the laboratory is to be a central 
one and the lecturing in Scienoe is to be 
by University Professors and a free use is to 
bo made of tho inter collegiate system In 
Arts however, much of the work in the Junior 


or Intermediate stage in which the number 
of students would be large, the buik of the 
work is to be done separately by each college, 
but in the senior classea the lectures are to be 
inter collegiate This arrangement is calcu- 
lated to enable the Professors and their 
Assistants to specialise in particnlar portions 
of the courses In Madras where we have 
no such central University laboratory and 
where the different Colleges seem to have 
conflicting interests, all this seems impossible 
and much of the labour of the Professors and 
their Assistants goes to waste by one and all 
of them doing the same kind of work m the 
different Colleges The largeness of the num- 
ber of students in some of the Arts subjects 
such os English, may be a bar to the adoption 
of this method Hut for moat of the subjects 
such as History aDd Economics, Philosophy, 
and classical and vernacular languages, the 
various Colleges may join forces at least in 
the Honours classes This is ell the more 
desirable in Science teaching, and it is a 
question well worth the serious consideration 
of both the University and Government. 
Some of the Madras Colleges are unable to 
seek affiliation in Science subjects because 
they cannot afford to equip an adequate 


laboratory, while the Presidency and other 
richer Colleges are wasting their resources in 
maintaining each its own laboratories — re 
sources which might well be utilised in 
strengthening their professorial staffs sod 
contributing to the payment of first-rats 
Professors who might be induced to cops 
down from Europe for money as well as for 
love A central laboratory for the city of 
Madras and a few common Professors will cot 
interfere with the distinctive character of 
each College where the bnlk of the instruction 
will continue to be given A similar course 
may be followed in all centres where there 
are more than one affiliated college 

Another matter which calls for the notice of 
the Madras Colleges is tho number of student^ 
in each class The strength of the Inter- 
mediate classes in the more flourishing of these 
colleges rarely falls below eighty, while that 
of the B A classes in English is double that 
Dumber The Committee is of opinion, and 
very rightly too, that as the students in tbs 
Intermediate classes require a simpler and 
more explanatory form of instruction in- 
volving some degree of individual attention 
those classes should not contain more than 
40 students Again, in Madras, owing to the 
largeness of the classes, tutorial work c&ooo* 
be satisfactorily done, and both the professor 
and the tutor do the same kind of work— each 
lecturing on different aubj^ota and the latter 
doing very little of real tutorial work, A tutor 
should have small classes to deal with, hat 
the Professor can assemble all the classea of 
the same year for his lectures. If tutorial 
work is to be satisfactorily and efficiently done 
the number of tutors most be considerably 
increased and tho large classes divided into 
sections, each section being given to the charge 
of a separate tutor. The Committee propose * 
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'very considerable measure o£ tutorial assist* 
anca to tbs Professor so that each tutor may 
not bavo more than 20 students to attend to 
in tbe Pass B.A. classes, and only two in tbe 
Uononrs claiies in tbeir special subjects. 
Tbe question of the proportion of tbe 
number of teachers to the number of pupils M 
one which- deserves more than a pass.og 
notice. From the latest statistics avatlabl. 
(1912) we find that the proportion of Pro- 
frssors of all ranks (including Pandits] - to 
students in the College, affiliated to the 
Madras University is 1 to 13'2. A Ort.rd t 
is said to be 1 to M and in Manchester 1 to 
0-4. The Pacbaiyappa's College, the Madras 

Christian College and the S.P.G. College » 

Trichinopoly are the worst olfend.r, » «■» 
respect, the property i° 1 “ 

25 3 1 to 18-3 and 1 to 24'4, respective y. 

Universities' Com mission of t 902 recommeodod 

sn average of on. teacher lo th p.piU Vo 

hope the University I***- 1 
-Commission will take this •">» 
at the earliest opportunity and «•»*'*££ 
College, either to reduce the str.sgt d their 
classes or to add considerably to the.. «*<'• 

-- , , . at- Madras University ample 

Unlike in t .tody and 

provision is made lor Py “ , Litt.D. 

Lo.rd.by ‘ t -i“ 1 ‘; n “““l i,.«. pmvM 

and D.Sc. degrees. and !•«• «*» 
for s«»— 

libraries, a 0 i resosreb .chnlar- 

museum uid b ’* ‘ if ”»» <» “ 

ships- The j, Jj rtl Uoireraity hu pm- 

„lled, which 1 , t «Jy „u bo.r no 

vided for P°* proposed in the Dm** 

provisions ior the gr.ntirg 
University Djr nodtli* other measures 

of tbe high** 

referred to. 


Chapter IX is devoted to the methods of 
examinations and topics relating thereto. The 
Bjstera of estimating tbe value of answers to 
question papers is not to be by assigning 
marks to tbe different questions except in the 
Intermediate examination, but by the general 
impression left on tbo examiner after reading 
through tbe whole paper. The questions 
should be simple and straightforward, direct- 
ed to discovering what the student knows 
rather thaD to test his ingenuity. A collo- 
quial test in the language subjects, and a 
vita r oct examination in other subjects in 
the case of examinations above the Interne- 
diate are recommended to be used only in 
doubtful cases to determine whether the 
student should be held to have passed, or in 
what class ho should be placod. 

Chapter X deals with the most important 

question of the number and qoaliGcatioos of 

the staff and the work to be expected of them. 
The proposal is to koep np the present divi- 
sion into officers of tho Indian Educational 
Service, Provincial Educational Service, 
Subordinate Educational Servico and Junior 
Assistants («*., joong graduates appointed 
0D temporary duly). Such * classification or 
something similar to it seems to ns necessary 
from tbe nature of tbo case, but we hope that 
Indians educated and trained in England and 
not in any way inferior to Englishmen la - 
attainments — men like Mr. Paranjpye, Dr. 
Iloee, Dr. lUy and others— will bo freely 
admitted into the Indian Educational Service 
and not relegated to tbo Provincial Service 
limply because they are Iodiana. Tho Com- 
mittee calculate that excluding tho Principals 
of College* there would bo required 22 1.E.S., 
43 P.ES„ 2 1 S.KS. men and 3t J.A.’a for all 
the subjects both in Arts and Hciccct*. What 
we sttacbmor* importance to than thsooiabef 
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L tbo ijecotioa of qooliltcotiaeo of tho I.1US 
men Tho Cotamitlvo to eotjcnlljr oobbiccoJ 
thot tho pro scot Bjtteta of rocroilotonl for (bo 
profouonol. „ Collrgr. Joe 

hot ooooro (ho boot iobo peoiblr, ooj oo Una 
poiol poblio o pl oioo ta qatto in ogroomaot 
».th Ihnr now. U,t th, [„ lW 1U11 

of (hiog. UXI, ,. ,b,„k, oat atual, .hot (ho 
UtomKloo oo., go. to (boir opmtoo ■■ Vouog 
Eogliabuea horroror bnlboot, who, hotiog 
oolj joat fiaitboj (bo, , 0 3 

OUrtoJ ortgiaof work, couto out Ur fodto, fio J 
in tnonj cooct their oothoaioora WookeocJ bo 
(ho lock Of oa loapgiog oorirooBoot oaj 
thoir difficult! co ooaggorot«l bj (b, ebecoco 
of (ho accaatoiaoJ (oolitic, (ho help of 
th. older moo." Tb. CotatoiUr. tbor.loe 
nxMmmeod thot gonerollj ,000 of .boot 00 
Jcaro of ago ahoald bo oppotnteJ, wo joeogor 
““ " |U " 01 h *" bod tbo Mo,,, 
coco, aaj that at lout at tbo oolaot, a honied 
number of tbeeo ahoald bo toeo of ctaioc.c. 
who bar. aori, [o r ,b,a, w l,.. , a 

Europe, wboae wire, coo are to b. „l oa 
Bpectal lerto. oa Balance of It.. 2001 or area 
taoro per ateaaera if ncceoearjr Tbo^r.o- 

of gettr.g ..oh „„ „ lbll 

trill Berve ee a coaoeetiag hob w,tb Larop. 
•oa.0 aaatat ta k„ p ,„ g ,b. u„„ or „, „ 

toocb with other coatro. of l„r„,og „j 
ro.oarcb. Ihej .,11 „ 00 , gJ h 

oh.r.ctor,alo ell braaohe. „( tb, teach, ag 
Of tb,„ .abject, Tboj „,|| ^ ^ 

teaohers tbo tao.t naportaot br.och, per. 

w. p \°l ,l “,; o,k of * md "° 

bopo the, reoaonaead.tioo. .,11 h, 
earned oat m their entirety. 
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Tho preeeot otetbod of ,eo,o,to,,ot b„ 
given no satisfaction bed. aw bo far from bril- 
liant scholars being selected, the yoang men 


•cut out are not even third rate men, anJ tis 
principles which guido tbo heenUtj d 
bule in making tbo selection are cot paled* 
1 Wple therefore anspe-ct that nepotism prmaSr 
ta the* matter in the India Offic*. It u there- 
fore dotirabla m our opinion I bet vacancy 
abonld be widely advertised in England and 
tba best men available, men mho bare Lai 
distinguished University careers and tsrs 
already bad some experience la carrjicg 
on research work in Kogland, ahoald be 
appointed on salaries sufficiently attractive 
and on short term* i( necesaary, You* 
®eo fresh from the Universities may be 
appointed bnt they most be selected by a 
*WI appointed for the pnrpow in Ecgland 
consisting of Professors of Koglish Umver- 
aitivs, and they most bo made to go to 
Kuropo erery foot or fire yoare and keep 
themselrce in touch with tho most up-to- 
date developments in Science in that couatry. 
They may be granted even thoir fell salaries 
daring these periods provided they prodace 
satisfactory evidence of their diligence in this 
respect. We want as many such Europeans 
as possible in the profueaonate provided they 
sre men who will sympathise with the students 
id all their difficulties, and not develop Eaba- 
dnrism, but associate with tbe students in and 
out of college as far as possible. Eminent men 
should be eecnred regardless of cost for the 
teaching of Sciences, History and Economics 
and English. We would recommend that all 
second grade colleges should have at their 
head Englishmen or Indiana trained in Eng- 
land or other Enropean countries. It is only 
then that University education in India can 
come mto hnewuh that of the modern ©ml 
iced countries of Enrope and America. 

The other noticeable point m this chapter 
is tbe classification of the whole teaching 
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staff into (1) Senior University Professors, other Presidencies, does not attract the best’ 
(2) Unjversity Professors, (3} Professors, talent from among the Indian University 

(4) Assistant Professors and Demonstrators, men. The practice here recommended would, 

(5) Junior Assistants. A Senior University we think, go some way in remedying this evil 
Professor is the Chief Professor of a snbject if Government would institute a large number 
in the University to be appointed by the of scholai ships and choose men from among’ 
Chancellor from among the University Pro- these junior assistants of the colleges to go to 
feesors. A University Professor is defined England and study in the English and other 
as a Professor who takes part in post- Universities for two or three years the latest' 
graduate instruction and on whom the title methods of teaching and of inspection on the 
is conferred by the Chancellor. The term oondition that they should serve in Govera- 
Professor used without qualification denotes ment or Aided Colleges in the capacity of 
the senior teacher of a subject in a college in teachers or in the Inspectorate. Of coarse, in 
which that subject is taught up to the their ca B e the age limit of 25 for employment 
B.A. stage. The term Junior Professor j 0 Government may bo exceeded. The money 
or Assistant Professor denotes the other t hns spent wonld be certainly well spent, 
permanent members of the staff according as Besides, Aided Colleges are sore to have re- 
they are, or are not, of the status of an oonra0 to these jnnior assistants or may be 
officer of'the Provincial Educational Servioe. com pelled to do so for recruiting their staff 
Besides these there are to be Demonstrators BD a w jj| be obliged to offer them larger salaries ' 
and Jnnior Assistants. These last are than they get as junior assistants and bettor* 
young graduates, i.e. M.A.’s and M.Sc.’e prospects of promotion in the future, and this 
and D Sc ’s appointed to take part in the wiU indirectly improve the position of those 
work of instruction, especially tutorial work, entering the teaching profession even in 
for the temporary periods of three years or private colleges which are now generally run 1 
..til tbe, «.„r. en.pl.jra.-t o.fi*> o. tie ■ cbe.p pri.raple. 

are absorbed into the colleges. This, we chapters Xr and XII deal with Accommo- 
consider, is a very useful arrangement ( j a ^f oa fl0 d Equipment and Fees and Scholar- 
both from the point of view of the young no t propose to enter into the 

men themselves and from tUat o£ c ^ details of these subjects as they are not likely 
University. As pointed ont by t e °m^ to j 0 terest onr readers in this country, 
mittee, the employment of 8< ^\ the pro- Chapter XIII spoaka of the Residential Sys-’" 
enable the Colleges, by * to lessen tem. The Committee are of opinion that the 

portion of teachers ^ ^ new University will not fulfil its purpose 

the size of the junior 8en ior courses, unless it provides for the residence within the 

larger measure of l ° ,tl0 ° n l 0 ° moM expenditure colleges of all students not living with, 
without incurring t ^ ^ Indian and parents or duly authorised guardians, and 

«f oraki.g i> » !°" d «»“■ even this latter privilege they would limit by, 

Provincial Services. ^ Department in special conditions sneb as that the guardian 

plaint that tbo * 0 0 I t bat in the should be such a* are approved by tbo 

Hodras, or for ,h * 
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of Orientals evinced by Government and copper was subjected to the action of radians 
applauded by a email section of pseudo- emanation and a part of it was found to be 
nationalists These latter are good nalured ebauged to lithium , similarly silicon as well 
gentlemen who are totally ignorant of the as thorium yielded carbon dioxide Radium 
splendid editorial and research work in emanation or niton was then found to be 
Sanskrit done in Germany and in recent “ extraordinarily energetic, more so than any 
4 days in ingland and France and the United other known substance, so that a cubic 
States and who therefore believe that centimetre of it gave more than three and a 
Westerners have everything to learn and half million times the energy of a cubic centi- 
nothing to teach ns in matters Sansknlic metre of explosive gas." \Y hon the em«* 
It is tho natural outcome of this belief that nation decomposed, 0 per cent of the energy 
special proUction should be afforded to of the emanation appeared as 8 rays , but a* 
Pandits We qaite agree that Pundita it waa difficult to determine whether it was 
should bo given a living wage bat when this possible to find signs of chemical transforms* 
new-born love of Pandits goes hand in hand tion through tho 8 rays, Sir W. Ramsay 
with the policy of depriving the country of made the attempt with old X ray bulbs. On 
the service of modern German and English beating them to 300° and collecting the gases> 
scholars we fool that when we want bread be found they showed the spectrum of helioo 
we are given stone How is it tjpit scholars, and neon Whence the helium f ‘ It might 
profound and sympathetic, like Cowell, have been derived from the electrodes or 
BUhler, Keilhorn are not nowadays imported f r0 m impact with the cathode or anticathode 
into India! How is it that the U-gistrar of 0 r from the impact of the catbodio rays with 
the Calcutta University is the solitary relio the glass” Moreover water treated with 
of an extinct species I Ify all means pay the radium emanation produced neon, sug 
Pandits to keep them alive, but givo us gesting the equation, helium (4) plus oxygen 
scholars to teach ua modern methods for (16) equals neon (20) Professors Collie and 
modernism alone can save India Medievalism Patterson starting from different points of 
we have enough and to spare investigation and performing experiments too 

Sir William Ramsay and Profeasora Collie complicated to be described here, arrived at 
Ihs birth d Ratteraon recently the same result The upshot is this — that 

death atoms M real * lwo papers at a the experimenters assisted at the artificial 
meeting of the Chemical production of elements of low atomic weight. 
Society whioh form a notable contribution to This ib the most momentous discovery of 
the newer school of physical thought In the these days in which great discoveries follow 
opening years of this century Sir William each other in mad haste 
Ramsay and Mr Soddy proved the iude* 
structibility of the atom — aboat which Tyndall 
and Huxley used to apeak so much— -was 
not a fact, by their discovery that the ele ~ 

ment radium spontaneously degenerated into 


helmm and radium emanation , aix years later 
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The Editor solicits wnlnlulwn* wo J IfS 

Man! SK..,. “ST»» W 

vile for occidental loi* 

2U m» •rf-rcsSBi.XS? 

odcerliMDwml* Ac , V 0 4. 2/o“»< 

2uWs Edoc4.tionii BWIKWj Ofitcs 

Road Madrai. „ , , .i. 

«. ruble.!*" "P"! PtLf^ZaA n“vu» 
Education At R*vraw "hodon f^Tio iheir no(»e« 
tcsutarly mil Wty *""» »• w 
immcchalely — ; 

PHONETICS AND ITS APPLI- 
CATIONS. 

PHONETICS is the science of P r00 “ DC,a ' 

^ a. '“./a! 

and their attribution » connected epeecd 
The most widely known and on lhe " °^ 

“•“‘rr'^srs ;//»»£“ 

is its application to the s i 
foreign languages Th. 

to 1..,. to pronounce fomgc „ 

peat correctness, .lb tor gr.fr corrector- 
than ia possible by mere imitation 
It is a fact sometimes overlooke 
work of learning to prononoce | n 

language falls into two ,6U “ ^ 
the first place the student mu 
XIX 


and reproduce readily the speech sounds occur- 
ring tn the language, and in the second place 
he most learn fo use the right sound tn the 
right place 

The correct formation of the sonnds is best 
acquired by careful imitation of good speak- 
era combined with a stndy of phonettc theory 
Ability to use the right sound in the right 
place in connected Bpeecb Is arrived at by 
making use of phonettc transcription 

An illustration of the use of phonetic theory 
is fonnd m the vowel sound occnrring in 
words like sum, short Th.s sound is rarely 
pronounced correctly by Indians, but the 
correct pronunciation may easily be attained 
by observing tbe position of the lips The 
hpg should be very much • rounded/ that is, 
drawn together bo that the opening between 
them is quite small and as nearly round u 
possible As this lip position is nunatural to 
many Indians it is often nsefnl to practise lip 
exercises with the object of cultivating faci- 
hly m this use of the bps. Such are 
o l n i n t 


o a o 


a a 


.Th.pbon.ua symbols her. u«d are these id 
lb. JetweelMMl +»**»* " l * 

t-owet ia soon, ib.voe.lmm. •< tb.voe.lm 
• lfi3 th. T0-.1 n MW at the tow.Un ol». 
U,. f io4 caw* IsnRth ol tha ™' ,tl ^ 
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In practising these exercises care should be 
taken that the whole of the work is done by 
horizontal molten of the comers of the lips 
There should be no vertical motion of the 
lower jaw The tendency to lower the ]aw 
for the 1 , a and a may be corrected if 
necessary by bolding the end of a pencil 
between the teeth during the exercise 

The nee of phonetic transcription is exempli 
fied in the two pronunciations of namerons 
small words such as and of, lut, from, hare 
In some cases, as for instance when pro 
nonneed by themselves, these words have 
strong vowels, and rhyming with hand of 
having the samo vowel as not, etc. In other 
cases, however, these words are prononneed 
with a very short indistinct vowel identical 
with that heard in the first syllable of about 
(often called the * central ’ rowel phonetic 
symbol e) The following are examples of 
sentences m which the above words have this 
rowel 

Father and mother, 

The king of England, 

All bnt one. 

Away from London, 

I shonld’nt hare thought so 
It is very rare to find Indiana who use this 
‘central* vowel correctly They generally 
nBe strong rowels everywhere As no simple 
rules can be given for the use of the neutral 
vowel, the fault can only be corrected by 
continual reading of phonetio texts By this 
meanB the Btudent gradually gets to know the 
circumstances under which such words should 
have strong rowels and the circumstances 
under which they should have the neutral 
rowel 

It should be observed that a knowledge of 
phonetics and the methods of applying it 
to the study of foreign languages is parti 


cularly valuable to explorers, missionaries 
and all others who have to learn remote 
difficult languages A good training in genet* 
al phonetics will enable a person to acquire 
a good pronunciation of sach languages even 
if there are no satisfactory books and no good 
teachers A person who has had snch tr 8in 
ing can analyse for himself the pronunciation 
of the language he is studying, and deruo 
his own exercises for learning to pronounce 
the difficnlt sounds 

The writer has it on good authority tW 
missionaries sometimes go to China for eevef 
al years, and after studying the Iscgoag® 
the whole time, are still unable to make the® 
selves understood and have to give op 1 ® 
langnsgo in despair That each a stil1 ® 0 
things can exist cannot but fill a phonetician 
with amassment From personal experio ®- 8 
with the Cantonese dialect of Chinese t 8 
writer is able to say with confidence that a 
phonetically trained Btudent can acquire a 
any rate a perfectly intelligible pranunciat 108 
of this difficult language with a few wee 
systematic work 

It should be observed farther that * 
thorough knowledge of phonetio theory * D 
experience in the use of phonetio transcrip 
tion are absolutely essential for those w 8 
wrnh to take down in writing language* 
whioh have hitherto not been written « r 
which have hitherto had no fixed orthographj 
Much harm has been done in the past bf 
missionaries and others attempting to write 
down such languages without proper know 
ledge of phonetics The resalt Las been th* 
the systems of wntiog adopted have oft ® 0 
been not nearly so good ns they might h aT 
been, and bare sometimes been actually ® 
leadmg or erroneous to some respect 9 
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. Tbe writer would here like to urge the 
desirability of applying phonetics systematic- 
ally to the Btady of Iodian languages, not as 
they theoretically ought to be spoken bat as 
they actually are spoken in ordinary conver- 
sation. What is wanted is that tbe formation 
of each of the sounds in the ordinary spoken 
form of each language should be carefully 
described, diagrams being drawn when neces- 
sary to show the" correct positions of the 
organa of speech/ When the formation of each 
sonnd has been determined, the appropriate 
phonetic symbols should ba assigned to them 
and passages of a conversational style should 
he written out in phonetic transcription. It is 
suggested thst for the sake of uniformity tbe 
recommendations of the International Ibone- 
tio Association with regard to tbe use of 
phoaetio symbols should be adopted. These 
recommendations will be found in a pamphlet 
entitled “The Principles of the International 
Phonetic Association ” (obtainable free of 
charge from D Jones, University College, 

London W. C.). Such phonetic analysis 
would prove an incalculable boon o o 
Europeans desirous of learning to spea^ 

Indian languages and to Indians wis ing 
learn to speak languages of other par s o 
India. 

Besides being of assistance in connexion 

With the teaching and learning of foreign 

languages, phonetics has various ot er uses. 

An application which is ranch in TOgaa 
England at the present time is its »PP ,cft 
to the study of the mother-tongue. In 
England people have the idea, rig y _ 
wrongly, that certain forms of P roannC '5* 
tion are good while certain others are . 

Thus most educational' authorities r ^ r 
Cockney as being bad, and it is a ac 
cannot be disguised that a Cockney pro 
ciation may be a serious hindrance , 

in life. By means of phonetics, 080 .. 

speak with Cockney or any other un e- 
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pronunciation can learn to change their pro- 
nunciation if they wish, and adopt the form 
which is regarded as a better standard. 

Phonetic transcription has also been used 
with success for the purpose of teaching 
children and illiterates to read. It is possible 
to teach an average child, at tbe ordinary age 
at which children start reading, to read 
phonetic texts pretty Bnently in abont two 
months. The child who has been thus taught 
has a considerable advantage over other 
children. He is able to go on improving his 
mind by reading* during all the time that 
the other children are struggling over the 
inconsistencies of conventional spelling. 

Of course the transition to ordinary spelling 
has to be made sooner or later, but prac- 
tical experience has shown that this transi- 
tion is not nearly so formidable as might 
appear to those who are unfamiliar with 
phonetic methods. The actual result arrived 
at by those who have tried the experiment 
i a that, in the end, the children who hayo 
learned on thid method actually write m 
ordinary spelling more correctly than those 
who have never seen anything but ordinary 
apellingt. 

Phonetics may also be used with advantage 
in connexion with the teaching of elocntion. 

* There are numerous suitable books} see under 
the beading Phonetic Beadiog-matter in tbe biblio- 
graphy at tbe cod of thiB article. 

t See particularly V. Partington. 

/,w» Phmtt* lo Ordinary Spoiling (published by 

if children .to to™ b«« 
“"‘do. phonetic Hoe. tto toptoiW 

“V.Ti.Uj »’to toU« i» ‘b. to* >to« 

b .„ been »" •> “ to.. b«l 

7° (Loipi’B. tobilT). tod Ito. 

lenrtn (same author and publisher). 
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Pronunciation varies very much with the 
same individual according to the rate of 
speaking and the circumstances under which 
ho is speaking It is essential that the 
elocutionist should understand and study 
these differences, and he will find phonetics 
of the greatest assistance to him in this 
study* 

Similar considerations apply to Binging 
The pronunciation of English used in singing 
differs very much even from that need in the 
most carefnl style of speaking, and still more 
from the pronunciation used in conversation 
Those who learn singing generally have to 
acquire the sounds which are recognised as 
correct or desirable m good singing simply 
by imitating their teachers The same results 
may, however, be attained much more easily 
and much more snrely by the study of a little 
phonetics 

Phonetics is farther of the greatest impor- 
tance to students of philology Philology is 
the science which deals with the history of 
Bpoken words Without phonetics philology 
is apt to degenerate into the history of 
written symbols. We still occasionally come 
across stndents who repeat in parrot fashion 
that “ h became g by Verner s law ’ and that 
" * became y in vulgar Latin ' and can tell 
ns things about 'closed s’* " and “open g a" 
and “ palatal h a ‘ without knowing in the 
least what sounds are represented by these 
letters Such cases are now fortunately the 
exception Our beat teachers now realise 
that philology must be based on phonetics 
Students should be able to pronounce all the 
sounds with which they have to deal, acd 
should he able to draw diagrams of the 

• See 0 M. Eice Voice Production with the aid 
of Phonetics (Cambridge, Heifer) 


organs of speech to illustrate the principal 
sound changes! 

In codcIubiou it may be well to give a few 
indications of the extent to which phonetics 
is at present being need m England. Phone 
tica is used not only in Universities and 
Training Colleges but also very widely in 
schools Information with regard to this will 
be fonnd in the Board of Education Circular 
No 797 issued last snmmer The appendix 
to this circular is particularly worthy of 
attention It gives the actual time-tables and 
syllabuses of modern language instruction in 
several of the beat schools 

In ono of onr Universities, Belfast, phone- 
tics and the use of International Phonetic 
transcription are compulsory for all stadents 
taking French In Scotl-md phonetics ja a 
compulsory subject for all stadents m Training 
Colleges In London the London County 
Council recommends all the modern language 
teachers in its schools to become proficient in 
phonettes, and provides free instruction in the 
subject for them 

Much other interesting information with 
regard to the extent to which phonetics is 
nsed will be found in a pamphlet entitled 
“ The Means of Training in Phonettes avail- 
able for modern language teachers " by L H 
AlthBDs (published by the International 
Phonetio Association, pries 5d) 

The following is a list of works which may 
be found useful by those interested in the 
subject. (In those marked * the transcrip- 
tion of the International Phonetio Association 
is used Those marked t are suitable for 
use with children) 

t *9 to show how tha Old English rowel 
in words l ka tclnle [i t] could not possibly bats 
arrived at Its modern form [ei] without passing 
through the value [ei] 
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On the Use of Phonetics in Language Teaching. 

H. Sweet, Practical Study of Languages 
(Dent, London, 3s. fid.) * 

* 0. Jeapersen, How to teach a foreign langu- 
age (Sonnnnschein, London, 3s. 6d.) 

* W. Rippmann, Hints on Teaching French 
(Dent, London, Is. 6 d.) 

Phonetics of English. 

* D. Jones, The Pronnooiation of English 
(Cambridge University Pres*, 2s. 6J.). 

H. Sweet, Primer of Spoken English (Oxford 
University Press, 3s. fid.) 

* W. Bippmanri, Sound. of Spok.o E.gluh 
(London, Dent, Is. 6d.) 

t W. Rippmann, Sounds of Eoglieh (London, 
Dent, Is) _ 

•t L. H. Alihans, Sounds of the Mother Ton- 
goe (London University Press, 2s.) 

* E. J. Lloyd, Northern English (Leipzig. 

Teabner, 3s. 3d.) , . 

* W. Grant, The Pronunciation of Eoglie 
Scotland. (Cambridge University Press, 3s. 6d.) 

Phonetics of other languages. 

* P. Passy, Sounds of the French Language 
(Oxford University Press, 2s. 6d.) 

* D. Dumville, French Pronnnc.ation (London, 

Dent, 2s. 6d.) IT . 

\Y. Viator, German Eroouaci»l'0» 


Reisland, 2s.) . Tonb. 

• A. R. G. Vienna, Portogaia (Leipx’g. 


”.'a ) p„oo.o.iu-c.ui., luii... (“f” 8 ' 


Teubner, 4..) Pre o.oci.lioa 

• B. Cb. Garni er, Nolo. ■« ■» “ ptoo<li<1 

de la Langoe Mandarine (Intcrnatio 
Association, l*. , p. r i£a 

• E. K. Edw.tdt L. Lnogn. J.p»““ 
(Leipaig, Tenbner, St.) 

Phonetic Pealing Matter. 

0) Es0U8 “- . . g DBlU h 

• D. Jones. Pbonetio IUadings »“ 
(Heidelberg, Winter, Is. £*■) 


D. Jones, Phonetic Transcriptions of English 
Prose (Oxford University Press, 2s.) 

• D. Jones, Intonation Carves (Leipzig, Teub* 
ner, 2«. 8d.) 

• W. Rippman, Specimens of English (London, 
Dent, Is.) 

•f G. Noel -Arm field, 100 Poems for Children 
(Leipzig, Tenbner, 2».) 

*t E. R. Edwards, Transcription of Vietor- 
DOrr Englisches Lesebnch (Leipzig, Tenbner, 

2s. 9d.) , 

•f H. Smith, Transcription of Shindlers Echo 
of Spoken English (Marbnrg, Elwert, Is. 6d.) 

• Q E Fohxken, Transcription of Jesperseo- 
Rodhe Engelsk Lavebok (Stockholm. Norstedt. 
3s.) 

(ii) Other Lascijages. 

• C. Motte, Lectures Phoretiqaes (Pans, 
Didier, 2s.) 

•fP. PaBsy, Choir da Lectures (Cothen, 
SchMte.^^) Lectarea Variees (Societe des 
Traitrs, 33 Roe des Sts. Pires, Paris, Is. 3d.) 

•f W. Victor, Losebooh in Lantschrift (Leip* 
tig, Tenbner, 2 vols., 3s. each). 

• D. Jonea and Kwiog Tong Woo, Cantonese 
Pbonetio Reader (London University Press). 

Dictionaries. 

• Michaelis and Jones, English Phonetic Dic- 
tionary (Hanover, Meyer). # 

• Micbaslis and Passy, Diclionnaire Phoaetique 
Fran?ais (Hanover, Meyer, 5s.). 

• W. Victor, Deutsches Aussprachswbrterboch 

(Leiptig. Reisland, 12s.) 

Waff Charts for Class Use. 

• F. Rausch and D. Jones, Sound Chart* 
(London, Dent, 12s. 6J. the sat of 9). 

• D. Jonos, English Speech Sound. 

- Do. Lea Sona da Frsov»i* 

Do. Tb. Organa ol Speech. 


[Cambridge University Pre«; P«P«r I*. 
(4C h [ mounts with loUsrs, 3s. each). 
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* W. Rippmann, Sounds of English 

* Do. Dos Sons da Franf us 

* Do Deutsche L&ute 

(London, Dent paper Is each mounted with 
tollers, it 6 d, each) 

* W Victor, Laultafelo (English, French, 
German) (Marbarg, Elwert , paper 2 a each, on 
linen 4* each) 

The names of numerous other ueefol books 
Tvill be found in the bibliography contained 
in the aborementioned " Principles of the 
International Phonetic Association,’' 

USITEHSITY COUKCB I DiMIBl JONES 


THE IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT 
ON EDUCATION 

ISTROKDCTlOi* 

T he recent Resolution of the Government of 
India on the subject of educational policy is 
bonnd to rank with some of the epoch making 
documents id the History of Indian Edncat 
If Macaulay and Lord William Bentinck are 
membered as the pioneeii of Western Education 
in Indis, the Dame of Lord Hardioge will go 
down to posterity as that of a statesman who 
settled it on a wider and more organised basis 
.Nothing has been more sppsrent in the work of 
LordHardiDge,aiDCB betook op the onerousdutiea 
of the Vicoroyship of Indis, than his strenuous 


lines of development that have been suggested to 
those engaged in education and estimate the value 
of any work that may be entered upon in soeh 
directions The most pressing of Indian edu 
cations! needs is recognised lo be the formation 
of character. The Government is only prepared 
to watch the experiments in moral education 
that are now being made in various parts of the 
country maintaining in attitude of strict religioas 
neutrality It m doubtful if the Government of 
India la right in thinking that the tendency of tbs 
existing systems of education in India is to 
develop the intellectual at the expense of the 
moral and religious faculties. But there cannot 
be any hesitation in subscribing to the ideal set 
torth by the Government, that in the forefront o 
their policy abonld be placed the formation of t e 
character of the acholaraand the under-graduate* 
under tnition 

Allied to the question of the imparting ° 
instruction in right conduct, is the contempt 
creation of circnuataDces that will tend to oiora 

tion to the pupils in High Schools and ®°V*fl** 
is tboa given a deserved prominence and * 
wholesome influence exercised on the inmates « 
hostels, by persons of character entrusted wi 
the work of lookiog after them, will be ataoug 
the most priceless benefit a of the new 8 J fll0 ° 
If has been a long recognised truth tb* 1 * * 


oi me v icorojsnip oi inoia, man His strenuous — ° ° astrikm? 

endeavours in the cause of educational progress P h r 8 caI eurrooudiogs of any being hate ^ 


The movement to start a residential University 
at Dacoa, the practical sympathy extended to the 
two great national schemes of the Hindus and the 
Muhammadans for communal Universities, the 
attention bestowed on the question of the educa 
tion of the masses, and the special grants that 
have been pouring in npoa the Provincial Govern- 
ments from time to time, testify to it m no 
mistakable form. 

Tax Foaimios or CaiRicieiu 
It must bean interesting taek to examine the 
resolution, with a view to appreciate the new 


.uuuouuv uu his character, and the claim* < 
sanitation and of general orderliness are * 
pressed by the Government for the same purpose 
It is a wholesome idea indeed that the P rla °f * 
of health aod sanitation should be jncnlcated >° 

the pnpile’ and as early as possible, and * 
Government baa therefore wisely resolved t 8 
the work should begin even m the Elemant&r 
classes 

TUREE ClKDlXAL PslSCirW* 

After this preliminary survey of the condition 
tending to improve character, the Governm® 0 
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pM “f oa ta a consideration of soma cardinal education now obtaining in India and tha sooner 


question in relation to educational advancement 
in India. The following principles are laid down 
■ for future gnidancp 

(1) The stead; raising of the standard of 
existing institutions should not be postponed to 
Increasing their camber when the new institu- 
tions cannot he efficient without a better-trained 
and better-paid teaching staff. 

(2) The scheme of Primary and Secondary 
edocalion for the average scholar should steadily, 

, a« trained teacberB become avalable, bo directed 
to more practical ends, t.g, by raeana of manna) 
training, gardening, oat-door obserralioo*, practi- 
cal teaching of Geography, school excursion*, 
organised tonra of instruction, etc. 

(3) Provision should bs made for higher 
studies and research in India, so that tbs Indian 
student* may have every facility for higher work 
without having to go abroad. 

Tbs first of these principles takes a note of a 
real danger to the eanso of education, which 
would in j are it effectively, whenever it ie 
allowed to bs guided by idealistic entho siaats, 
who are lured by tbs glamour of a mere increase 
in numbers. Sufficient eraphaaii cannot be laid 
on the idea embodied in the eecocd principle 
that tbe end* of Primary and Secondary educa- 
tion must be made more practical. One bee 
only to ponder for a moment on our educational 
•ye'em, to see how far it i» from fulfilling Her- 
hart Spenoer’a ideal of fitting every student 
for • complete living.’ Even the ciatsre which 
can afford to indulge In what may he oil'd 
the luxuries of education have often regretted 
the want of practical elements in education. 
The want la rendered much keener in the ease of 
people who have to facw the hard realitiea of the 
world immediately after leaving the claee-roca- 
Tbe son of • mertbaBl or a manufacturer, would 
hardly pick op anything that will be of special 
T3*e to him ia after. life, from the eyatem ef 


it is remedied, the better will it be for Indian 
education. Tbe Government will Dot bars to 
complain about the indifference of the community 
at large iu these matters, with the same degree 
of vehemence and bilteme&a with which it does 
it at tbe present day. Tbe third principle, of 
affording opportunities for research and higher 
slndy ia only the necessary conclusion to the long 
series of efforts that have been made in this 
country during the last ono century to introdoce 
higher and higher classes of study. Tnoogh 
it must be admitted that for a long time to come 
the countries of the West must necessarily be in 
advance of Indian Universities in facilities for 
research, effort* must be made to raise tbe lsvtl 
hero gradually, so that ia course of time, educa- 
tion in India will not imply any stigma of 
inferiority, in even the most onaympathsUo 
quarters. 

Et-Ewxarasr Bdccitiox. 

The ponsiblo operation of these principle* In 
the cot respond log stages of Indian Edocalion 
•re dealt with in the next part of the document, 
it is satisfactory to see tbe Iodian Government 
recognise tho pressing nerds of ELmsntsry 
Education , — it propoers, ia effect, to in trod sen 
tha principle* of Free Education, Special solici- 
tude ie to be shown to the poorer and more back- 
ward classes. Attention must also be bestowed 
on some new feat urea which are sought to he 
iolrodawd. Indigenous school* of the old type 
are also to share ia the patroosgeof the Govern- 
ment. An attempt >1 to bo made to regelate tha 
costae* of instruction in rural and urban areas, to 
auit the special requirement* of Village end 
fowo-li/r. Better faoilitiea for tbe training of 
teachers, and for a periodical refmkasst of their 
educational experieneva aru other noteworthy 
features of the scheme. Tha Uw financial status 
occupied ly Uacbrta of Elemeelary schools fa the 
evootry Lae Wcg been * disgrace to everybody 
scare tried with them, Dal thank* to tfcegcneroos 
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and praotical eympathy of the present Viceroy, 
there is to be an appreciable improvement Tbe 
gladdening declaration has gone forth : Trained 
teachers ebonld receive not less than Rs 12 per 
month, special rates being given in certain arese 
They Bboold be placed in a graded service and 
they ihould either be eligible for a pennon or 
admitted to a proiident fund The message will 
cheer many an nnfortnoate soul, toiling for tbe 
very necessities of life even when rendering to 
the community the v&laable service of edacstmg 
its young minds Vernacular schools are also to 
bs pressed into service, to subserve the work of 
es pension, and there is to be an extension of the 
benefits of education on a very large ecale It 
may not be d fficnlt to real se the hope ‘ It is 
the dts re and hope of the Government of India 
to see in the not distant fntnre tome 91 000 
Primary poblio schools added to the l 00 000 
which already exist for hoys and to doable tbe4J 
millions of popila who now receive instruction in 
them ' The claims of Female Education have 
not been forgotten and the Government of India 
draw particular attention to the necessity of 
making the enri imlam somewhat d ffareot and 
more practical than that obtaining in boys' 
school* Tba larger nee of women teachers and 
tba securing of continuity in control and inepeo 
tion are other reform* that hate been snggested 
Stcosoiar Edbcatio* 

Those who have bean Gghtmg for a more 
adeqaato support of private secondary institutions 
will welcome the Government* pronouncement 
that In aooordano# with tbe recommendation* of 
tbe Pdncatioual Despatch of 1854 and lha 
Education Commission of 1882, the work of 
Secondary Education moat be left es fir a* 
poaiible to private enterpnee The Grant in Aid 
rule* are to be reviled to that each school which 
i* reoogmeed aa Decenary and conforms to the 
prescribed lUndard* of mtnmgtmeot and e£S 
ciency obtain! the special auuUcce which it 
require# in order to ettain the fulleat meamre of 


utility The claims of a complete School Final 
Coarse, freed from the domination of examinations 
are urgod, but we do not know if it te practical 
to attempt tbe examination of individual candi 
dates m schools by the Inspecting agency, with 
a view to examine and regulate the course The 
expenditure of money in that direction, for 
which tbe Government eeetns to be prepared 
will only result in the wests of public revenue on 
a measure which seems destined to fail, owing 
to its extremely impractical nature The prac* 
ticat recommendations of the Government are 
however ae follow, and eveiy one of them n 
calculated lo advance the csobo of Secondary 
Education — 

fl) To improve the few existing Governmiut 
schools by (a) employing only graduates or 
trained teachers , (4) introducing a grad id service 
for teachers of Eogluh with a minimum salary of 
Rs 40 per month and a maximum salary of 
IU 400 per month (e) providing proper hostel 
accommodation , (J) introducing a school courts 
complete in itself with a stall eofficeut to teach 
what may be celled the modern aid# with special 
attention to the development of an hlitoncal and 
a geographical seoee, (•) introducing manual 
training and improving science teaching 

(2) To increase largely tbe grants io*aid 1° 
order that aided institutions may keep pace With 
tbe improvements in Government echoote on the 
ebovementiooed lines and to encourage the eita 
blubmeot of new aided institution* where n#M* 
eery 

(3) To malt ply and improve Training College* 
eo that trained teachers may be available for 
pnblie and pnvata institutions 

(4) To fourd Government school* in inch loc* 
lilies es may, on a enivey of local condi liooi *°d 
with doe regard to economy of educational 

and expense, be proved to require them 
TtcHiiciL aa-D PaomnosAJ. EdCCitjo* 

Quite a number of interesting and v*lo*ble 
•nggeitione have been roads with rtgardtolh* 
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development of Technical and Professional Edo* 
cation of all kinds. -The Government has under- 
taken an enquiry into tha improvement of the 
condition! of technical and industrial education. 
It is. interesting to note that institutions of all 
grades relating to the class are to be remodelled, 
so. as to bring them as near Indian needs and 
conditions as possible. It is hoped that then at 
least, the interest of the Indian commooity will 
be evoked and Indian capitalists will be per- 
suaded to take sdvaqtago of the products of such 
training. 

Many an eothnsiast of art-education id India 
has noticed the great gulf that exists between the 
artistic traditions of the nation and the exotio 
elements that have been introduced into the Art- 
Schools. It is to be bridged and an effort is to 
be made to combine Indian treatment of subjects 
with Western technique, though the Government 
proposes for the present, to take on band the first 
step in tha reform, namely, of preserving for, 
and in India, scientifically arranged collections 
of the products of its ancient and modern arts 
and crafts. Even the officialdom of India has 
come to realise that the understanding and appre- 
ciation 6f Eastern art-work in Earope and 
America is draining away from the country good 
specimens in an increasing volume into the public 
collections of those continents. Somewhat alii 
to this, is the proposed attempt to start eu ethno- 
graphic museum at Delhi, designed to illustrate 
Indian civilisation in all its phases. 


It ia probably not possible to congratulate t 
Government of India on tha attitude of comp a 
coney with regard to some other departmen ^ 
technical and professional training, like edocaUo 
in Agriculture, Forestry and Veterinary Science. 
But as it is not very long since there was an 
instalment of reform in these directions, » 
not be desirable to urge the need for fnrtber 
improvements immediately. 

Th, Btreogthecingo! &»•«*>*"" 

that exist at present and the opening of a boa 
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of Tropical Medicine are some of the reforms 
contemplated in the teaching of medicine. 1 The 
narrow basis of Indian'Sooiety has unfortunately 
prevented the female section from taking the 
fullest benefit of the medical treatment available 
In the country and the Government baa wisely 
resolved to pay speoial attention to the training 
of a large nnmber of nurses and lady doctors. , <> 

In spite of the large amount of fees accruing 
from Btudents in Law Colleges, there hae till now 
not been no adequate attention bestowed on them. 
It is now proposed to continue the recent polioy 
of concentration and improvement which has 
resulted in ench great benefits in Bengal. Suit- 
able arrangements are also to be made for the 
residence and guidance of Law students— thA 
pressing necessity for it will be patent when the 
period in life associated with a Law student W 
given some consideration. 

To those who have watohed the recent history 
of Indian Universities, it must be patent that 
commerce edneation is receiving recognition in 
high academical quarters. The Bombay Univer- 
eitj has opened a Faculty of Commerce, and there 
was an attempt in onr Presidency for following 
in her footsteps. In response to a need which is 
thus evident in various parts of the country, the 
Government has sanctioned the establishment of 
a Commercial College of an advanced charade* 
in Bombay, and are even contemplating a scheme 
for the organised stndy of the economic and allied 
sociological problems of India. 

Teaching Colleges, dealt with in another part 

of tbe resolution are also to be strengthened and 
increased in nnmber. The interchange of ideas 
between province and province, on the subject of 
tbe training of teachers and tbe encouragement 
of furlough studies, are two suggestions which 
aj-B os practical as they are valuable. 

Ukitkmitt Education, . . . 

The desire on the part of the Government 
to mako University Edneation ia In dia a* 
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modern and efficient as possible, most be patent ci&lly qualified Inspectors to supervise tbeif 


to all who have had the privilege of reading the 
recent report of Dacca University Committee 
The new features contemplated in that scheme 
are to find expression in various degrees, in other 
prorinces and in the existing Universities. There 
>a to be a multiplication of Universities and in 
every one of them an attempt is to be made 
to develop corporate life, and to train ap young 
men whom the country witl be prond to ac 
knowledge aa its citizens If the Government of 
India has not thought fit to deal more exhaust 
ively with the subject, it is probably because of 
the Viceroy s personal pronouncements that have 
been made already, and of tbo numerous opportn 
nities that will soon be famished for the treat- 
ment of the subject 

Education or Special Classes 
The Government has all along been anxious to 
show particular ooeeideratiou to minorities as 
well as important classes In accordance with 
that policy the Chiefs* Colleges are to be im 
proved, by a revision of their courses, ao aa to 
make them more useful, and higher m intellec 
tual standards, and by a strengthening of their 
ataff. The allowance of special concessions to 
schools for the domiciled community la another 
plank in the programme of educational reform 
There is satisfaction expresied at tbe recent 
awakenmg of Muhammadans for tbs educational 
needs of the community and they are to meet 
with the liberal encouragement which they have 
received in tbe past. 

OaitiiTAL am> Fobeion Education 
The institution of an Oriental College of an 
•blrvaTiud xhivratiiw- ifaT&eYni 'nas’iocg'iiten in fhe 
air, and a dofimts pronouncement baa now been 
made about it In addition to lbs facilities thus 
provided at a central place in India, encourage- 
ment is to b« given to Oriental Stud ea through- 
out the country by large grante to indigenous 
Oriental institutions, the appointment of epe- 


work, tbe provision of posts for 
Pandits and Maalvie and grants of money* 
rewards for Oriental work 

While appreciating the Government's anxiety 
for the moral welfare of the youths sent to 
England for educational purposes, it is difficult 
to agree with ita opinion, that the institution ha* 
been a failure on fhe whole Nor will there be 
any approval from right thinking men m the 
country of the scheme of the establishment o! 
a school in the country, staffed entirely by Euro* 
peans We do not see any special need that tbe 
institute can Berve, cor do we desire in tbe leael 
to see such an implied perpetuation of the alleged 
inferiority of the training offered by Indian teach- 
ers The true solution of the educational problem 
in this direction, conamts, not in the creation of 
wholesale European institutions in tbe conotry, 
but in bestowing upon Indians the training and 
experience necessary for such superior work 
The Educational Agsnoi 
If a beoevolent measure of reform has been 
suggested, in tbe revision and expansion o 
educational courses aud institutions* in bhe 
country, Ibe Government ban not forgofteo 
tbe need for having the agency fitted fo* 
Buoh a task The improvement o* the edaoa 
tional eervioes, Indian and European, baa b«n 
thought of, and arrangements are elao to bs 
made for the general loprovement of the edoca 
tional agency The appointment of expert*, 
periodical meetiDgs of the Directors of Public 
Instruction of various provinces are other inter- 
esting featuies of thia obw work of organisalm 0 
VwKanmn t 

Enough haa probably been said with regard t° 
tbe details of Ihe scheme, to demonstrate *b* 
wisdom and far reaching character of tbs P n ° 
ciplee expounded by the Government. Tber# 
oonld probably be no hesitation iu tbe circum- 
stances, in hoping that the Viceroy’s app® s * 
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the Indian pnblio will be responded to in a spirit 
worthy of the great occasion and the responsi- 
bility devolving upon every true eon of India s 
“The Governor-General in Council trust* that 
the growing section of the Indian pnblio which 
is interested in education will join > n establish- 
ing under the guidance and with the help of 
Government those quickening eystems of educa- 
tion on which the best minds in India are now 
converging aDd on which the prospects of the 
rising generation depend. He appeals with con- 
fidence to wealthy citizens throughout India to 
give of their abundance to the cause of educa- 
tion ; in the foundation of scholarships, the 
building of hostels, schools, college®! l ft b°ra 
tones, gymnasia, swimming baths, the provision 
of play-grounds' and other structural improve- 
ments, in furthering the causa of modern scien- 
tific studies and especially of technical education, 
in gifts of prizes and equipment, the endowment 
of chairs and fellowships and the provision for 
research of every kind. There i8 ft wide fie 
and a Doble opportunity for the exercise on 
modern lines of that charily and benevolence or 
which India haB been renowned from ancient 
times.” 

P. SaSHXDBf. 


THE- TEACHING OF ENGLISH 
IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Object, of Engl tih Btawkm •» 

"The purpose ia to""* ^ *, „d»r 

ages,” suju Otto Je.perseu. ^ 

to get a way of commnnica i „ and 

which our native toogne C ® D “° . bta and 

to have “access to the ea litera t ur e, 
institutions of a foreign na 10 » j n tbe 


institutions of a foreign fa 

cnltnre — in short the spirit oftbe . 

widest sense of the wo « - 3 ^ fatel- 

utilitaTian object, while 0 cor ding to the 
lectual one. In Germany, 


21 1: 


authority of Mr. • Sharp, the object with 
which English is studied is paroly utilitarian. 
He says that the Germans have little sym- 
pathy for English Literature and that 
they learn English by the shortest cut in' 
order to make their conditions of trade easy,' 
and to equip ibe German business-man with' 
the necessary command of the language. 
For this purpose the German requires a com- 
mand only in speaking colloquial English. 
This gave rise in Germany to the adoption 
of the New Method or the Direct Method, as 
it is called. 

It was Yietor that first emphasised the 
necessity of revolntionising the methods of 

packing Eogliik ■» 1“ Holland 

and in Belgium also the object with which 
English is studied is ntilitarian. Again, tho 
GermanB, tho Belgians and the Dutch take up. 
English only for certain purposes and do not 
learn English with the objects and for the 
purposes that we have in view in learning 
English in this country. Here English edu- 
cation was intended as a means to create a 

8 ection of people who should form “ the chan- 
nel through which Western ideas should be 
conveyed to India,’' and to create a class of 
mediators between Government and the peo- 
. j t waa not for purposes of international 
communication or trade that we began to 
learn English- We did not, like the Germans 
ao d others, feel the need for English when 
wa took to it. When the Government of 
India became British, a need was felt to edu- 
cate the Indians ia English for more or less 
administrative purposes. To conduct the 
Government of England in this country with 
ease and cheaply, it was necessary for the 
rulers to create a section of educated Indians. 
We took to English, therefore, for certain 
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practical purposes, which, m their Dature, 
were different from those of the Germans and 
the Dutch This is one aide of the question 
I shall now turn to the other side of the 
question The Oriental mind is mainly spiri- 
tual, while the occidental is mainly material 
The orthography of onr languages, the 
thought content of onr literature, the needs 
of onr nation uro all different from those of 
the English Bat we have come under the 
influence of the British Government and 
having had access, through their language 
and literature, to their vast stores of know- 
ledge, it ib not possible for us to go back 
now and Hay, ‘ we shall have nothing to do 
with English,’ how strange and unailied it 
may be to our owu languages and litera 
tures Oor purpose in learning English is 
only partly utilitarian We have also in view 
the other and more important purpose of 
getting “acceas to the best thoughts and 
institutions” of the British nation, its litera- 
ture, culture and spirit We want to add to 
our stock anything that may be useful in the 
stock of the British Our nation has a long 
hiBtory behind it Our literature le vast. 
But it requires to be added to, m order that 
it may become modern. Onr thoughts are 
traditional Something new has to be added 
to them, so that we may move with the timeB 
Our object in learning English is not to 
displace or disavow our ancient language and 
lore, but to improve them and bring them up 
to the level of modern needs English peo- 
pie have got almost all onr literature trans- 
lated into English Tbna they have got 
Recess to all that is good and nseful in oar 
ancient literature j while, we have not suc- 
ceeded in adding to onr ancient literature 
ranch of the foreign that « good and nsefnl 
for onr purposes. One difficulty here is of 


course the fact that our vocabularies are 
limited. But nothing is limited, if our will 
is not limited If India should ever be great 
among the nations of the world, she should 
have a literature m no way behind the re- 
quirements of modern times. 

Whatever we may have dons m the line of 
improving onr stock of literature and what* 
ever we may still hope to do, it cannot bo 
denied, for our purposes here, that we require 
special training in the art of Translalunu 
Every one of os knows fall well that, under 
the present system of education, we can trace 
late any vernacular or Sanskrit passage 
more easily and more aptly into English than 
we can do the reverse process. Onr know 
ledge of English is more perfect and more 
systematic than our knowledge of the verna- 
culars In order to translate into accurate 
vernacular, a passage id English, we require 
an accurate knowledge of the vernacular and 
of English We do not translate word into 
word, but thought into thought We should 
feel the thonght underneath a passage 
English in order to put it into accurate 
vernacular language We must also know how 
to attain accuracy of expression in the ver- 
nacular Does it show that we have nv 
command of English or no command of onr 
owu mother tougae f For our purposes, we 
need, not so mnch of colloquial English, as the 
Germans and the Datch require, but a mastery 
of literary English. But then wo should also 
have fluency of expression in speaking VTfl 
should use our knowledge of English for 
translating the best thoughts expressed in 
English by able thinkers into our vernacular* 
and for enriching onr stores. 

For trade we have enough English already. 
F or communication, we have enoegh of it too 
For mediation between Government and the 
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translation into the mother tongue of the 
learner 

Advocates of the direct method freely say 
that a child of 3 or 4 years of age should be 
immersed at once in English surroundings 
and should be taught English, as if it were 
its mother tongue. Greater denationalisation 
than this we cannot imagine This false view 
of the method Btnkes at the root of onr 
existence Tbe words of Mr Nelson Eraser 
on this point are well worth noting “I have 
not adopted,’ says he, “ the view of some re* 

.. r -j _ r formers that as soon as the pupil begins a 

and masterly Btndy of onr vernaculars and of £ or01go language he should be plunged into 
onr national tongne, vu , Sanskrit If so are £ orel g 0 surroundings It appears tome, on 
we to adopt the direct method of teaching ^ contrary> that, while the initial difficulties 
English or not? It would look as if my o{ the new tongUB are being surmounted, the 
romarks above nnawer tbe question in the matter alloa ia b0 familiar, and the pupils 
negative Bat I have also an affirmative Bhoold work nnder t h 0 impression that what 
answer to it they are learning would be useful in dealing 

n T pi me first enunciate , n situations which they can readily imagine." 

^ ^ lfE f ^^^uL'diraot method of Add to these word-, the equally important 
the principles on which the direct ks of Mr Yates in his recent book on 

Indt ^Tbe^.reT Method ” tbe Teaching of Eogl.sb by tbe Direct method 
He says. 
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people, wo have enough and more of it too 
We do now require a good command of 
English for other and more important pur- 
poses We should enrich our stores, we 
should add to our literature and science, we 
must modernise our language and literature 

This is why I have not been able to under 
stand the use of the adoption of the direct 
method of teaching English in this country, 
as it is understood in other countries. On 
the other hand it will be more nsefal for us 
to pay special attention now to a thorough 


ends it has in view “ The Direct 
Bays the writer ou the Teaching of Languages 
in Belgium, “ consists in utilising al aval a 
time in tbe study of tbe foreign 
instead of spending a large portion 


mother tongue ” The direct 


the 

method seeks 
all that has hitherto 


“ to attaiu in one year a 
been acquired in three jeata ~ , 

utodud to « >ko thM P og P h lh , medium ol 


There is of course the difference 
thought-content between their vernaculars 
and English, a difference which is not so 
marked m the case of French or German and 
English For continental boys have a share 
in European civilisation, and are acquainted 
with many of the chmatio and other phenom* 
ena known to English boys. Snow and 
fro6t,” says he, 4 for instance, are no stran- 
gers to them, whereas South Indian boys can 


foreign language ^ tbfl dlsu! a of have, as a role, no conception of the Be things ’’ 

“ actoalapeeob" and 1 whera ,t leads to Sachbeiagtbe fandameDtaldiSeroncabetwoen 
the mother toogoe. excep ^ ^ Iorc ,gn the Indian bo, and the English boy, bow can 
-»» ““^dtb.tthre.po.ats a, a we a.ntnbly plunge onr boy. at 4 or 5 m 

tongne Thus »« foreign .nrronodioga t la st poaaibl.f la it 

Btresaad oa here. «“■ lb< nomoaad deairablal 

le.rn.og tha SonW ^ „f If, th.a, wa aboald have tha boy ac,aaiot«! 

d yar tbe foreign langasg 
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with hia own familiar surroundings with con- onr modern reformers, following the paychol- 


BciocaneBs enough to interpret and feel them 
in a foreign language, how can we try the 
method upon a child of 4 or 5 f That the child 
at 4 or 5 speaks m its vern scalar familiarly of 
all things it sees, is not dne to training, bnt to 
imitation and mstinct How can a similar 
training be given to the child in English at 
that age? la that ever to be imagined? 
Can an English child of 4 apeak to any 
extent in Tamil or Telngn, however much 
we may try to train it T Even if it can, is 
it desirable to wreck the child’s brain in 
this somersault ? After experience, Mr Nelson 
Fraser bsjb that “the direct method is not 
intended for and is nnt suitable for the 
nursery. “ It presupposes,” he says, "that 
boys have already learned m their motber- 
tongne how to handle language with con- 
ectoue intention aud are capable of following 
explanations in this tongue " He fixes the 
age at 10 or II (after personal experience 
and on the authority of German practice), 
when the foreign language la taught to a boy. 
This, while not putting a needless strain on 
the child's brain, gives a place to the verna- 
cular and simplifies the curncalam, making 
education more substantial aud more usefol, 
than it would otherwise be. The preserva- 
tion of vernaculars, the encouragement of the 
study of Sanskrit, onr common mother- 
toogne, the improvement of our languages 
and of our literatures ought to be our main 
object in education. 

Earty ed.uc.alvm. af (As <A\UL w V.t vAtku* 
tongue and in Samir it — For this pnrpcso, 
the child should first acquire a thorough 
knowledge of its mothei^toogae and of 
Sanskrit and then an accurate end equally 
thorough knowledge o! English. The Indian 
Chfld u usually sent to school at 5. Some of 


ogy of European children, hold that our 
children also Bbould not be sent to school 
till 7. Onr children, owing to climatic and 
other reasons, are quite developed at 5 and 
they will surely be spoiled if two years aw 
allowed to them to play when they ought to 
learn the elements of their mother-tongue. 
Between three and five, the Indian chfft 
should be taught to observe things, us toe 
them and distinguish them. Our Kinder* 
garten system is not quite systematised. It 
will be well for os to study the systems of 
Froebel and others and to systematise oar 
Kindergarten If parents cannot take the 
trouble of learning the elements of Kinder* 
garten and educate the senses of their 
children, it will be well if a few people 
each village are trained m the Kindergsrten 
system and employed for the early training 
of children. The best thing, however, is for 
the mothers to be trained systematically m 
Kindergarten and to take op the early 
training of their children into their own 
hands None is greater to the child at 3, 
than its own mother. She can work wonders 
upon the child 

At five, it is time for the child’s education, 
to be taken np by the father or by a tfuru or 
schoolmaster, preferably by tha former. The 
child now becomes in a way conscious of 
itself and its surroundings. Tho father i* 
the first man to whom it feels attachment, 
after its mother. It is tho business of the 
^.nthjx L&. twjva. 'Ji-t Lwuih/ft'g oA tfeA elAmnut* 
of his mother* tongae systematically. 

ilttl-od .— Our time-hononred method is to 
begin with the alphabet. The child is made 
to trace each letter on sand or on a rough 
surface, to name it aud to write it. At there 
is no difference between pronunciation and 
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spelling in oar languages, we find no difficulty 
in, adopting this method. As the child * 
surroundings consist of familiar objects, we 
find no .difficulty in acquainting the child 
with all its surroundings ' in a short time. 

The child ia Boon able, by instinct, imitation 
and training, to interpret objects consciously. 

At this Btage, after sufficient oral and written 
training in the elements of its mother-tongne, 
the child. may be sent to a regular pnblio 
school, say at the ago of seven. Now the 
child should coma under the supervision of a 
trained teacher and into the company of 
other children. The child should now, for 3 
or 4 years, be led on in its further studies 
and should be disciplined under strict 
supervision. Every movement of the child 
should be watched and guided by the teacher. 

The teacher should be a man of sterling 
worth and perfect character. He should 
love every child, whatever may be its frailties 
and however dull it may be. He shoald be 
all sympathy. Under the guidance of sach a 
teacher, the child should learn systematically 
all the subjects of the curriculum in their 
outlines. The concentric plan of instruction 
should be followed. The child already knows 
the elements of its own language. The child 
>8 acquainted with its surroundings and has 
its power of observation developed. On this 
materialthe teacher shoald now work, and 

through conversation and observation lessons 

prepared by himself to suit his pap i!a ao ^ 

bU aims, and not through manufactured 
booklets of cut and dried lessons, he should 
impart instruction in all useful subjects, .such 
ss . Geography, History, and even Science. 

The child should also have a good training 
in practical Arithmetic and in Drawing. The 
■' physical, moral and above all, religious 
education of. children should be carefally 
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provided for. The child should also be 
acquainted with Sanskrit. In passing,. I 
might perhaps state that ia teaching Sans, 
krit, the direct method may be very advan- 
tageously adopted. The usual method of 
teaching Sanskrit is not suitable at the 
present day. for it is not the only language 
to be learnt and it also takes away much time 
and energy. It was adopted in times when 
one was able and was prepared to spend his 
whole day in learning the language and its 
essentially religious literature. 

Such .hoold ho tho training ginen to n 
child op to th. ngo of 9. At thi. ago tho ch.ld 
iono more o child with no notramed head or 
h. 0 d. hot i» a bo, with hi. h»ad ."3 
ij.taDiaticall, trained to obaem, thmk, 

./ *if»i <>> j* 

tho .tog. whon tho teaching Of Janghah » y 

b, begun. Tho bo, at 9, teamed to handbag 
language with coo.ciou. iuteotmo aod trained 
to think in hi. »o.h.r-to«g... , .no- fi “ 
learn tho foreign tongne b, the .horlc.t 

(2) Uss of Tramlation.—" The firat condi- 
tio,, for good ioBtractioo •■*«**£ 
Bge. ” .ay. Jesperseo, woold .eon, to be to 

and get to feel as 1 ^ digport hira- 

element, so that he m y „ j or der 

B0 lfin it ‘as an first and 

that this end may be according 

the met important thin g^ ^ „„ ia 

toall theadv«.tra ^ ^ n>a of tl , 

tran.lat.on, .. - foreign tango- 

oolher-tengne m tcacning nte „ ra tioa 

age -Mr. Totes aa,a that tbs 
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of a vernacular medium postpones the period 
when the student can speak without con* 
acvmsly translating from hi* native speech 
into the foreign language” Mr Yates’s 
reason then for avoiding translation is the 
sparing of time Bat he doeB seem to feel 
that the boy cannot bat unconsciously trace 
late ideas into and from hia vernacular 
language Otto Jespersen starts with the 
view that ‘ it is not translation (or skill in 
translation) that wa are aiming &t m teaching 
foreign languages,” and so naturally he has 
no place for translation in the teaching of a 
foreign language German reformers, like 
W alter aod others, whose object was to eqmp 
the Germans with a good and quick com 
maud of English for business purposes, find 
no need for translation, in order to spare 
time Mr Nelson Fraser, oa the other hand, 
says that, “ when the vernacular is the short 
eat path to our end, we must take it " and 
that " it is chimerical to think of excluding 
it from early lessons ” For a boy of 9, with 
a good and more or less perfect previons 
knowledge of the outlines of every subject in 
his vernscnlar will it not be little short of 
abanrd to begin with naming objects m Eng 
l>sh and asking the boy to observe ‘ the 
school room and its tenant objects." If Mr 
Yates desires this to be dona in English for a 
child of 4 or 5, why should not that little 
child learn these things in its mother tongue 
at 4 or 5, and translate these into English 
at 9 ? Will not the work of the teacher and 
the boy be made easier i! the boy’s bram is 
ploughed and manured with familiar things 
and sights, before it is sown with tbs exotic 
seed I The easiest method then seems to me 
to be to acquaint the boy of 9 at once with 
the foreign language in relation to his mother- 
tongne Bat ftt a later stage, when the boy 


has got a comparatively good grounding iu 
the foreign language, he may be asked 
consciously to avoid translation and to express 
himself and work onlj in English m» the 
English classes According to the concentrto 
plan, higher teaching of the advanced per* 
liens of all subjects of instruction might be 
through the medium of English and vernactr 
lar first and of Eoglish alone very soon &> 
as far as the subject of translation is coacern 
ed, 1 am against its exclusion at the earlisf 
stages, but I am strongly against it at the 
later stages, say after the boy has reached 
the age of 13 The boy after 13 should not 
bo allowed to speak to hia teachers m the 
vernscnlar and if possible, at borne also f° r 
some years. But it must be remembered that, 
even when the boy is steeped in English and 
asked to deal only in English, special hours 
mast be set apsrt for conscious and literary 
translation of English into the vernacular as 
well as into Sanskrit and rice versa The art 
of translation should he consciously tauyW. 
In this view I share with Mr Nelson Eraser.' 

Eaviag now d sposed of the ago question 
and the translation qnestiOD, having tried to 
prove how the adoption of the direct method 
is suited only for a boy of 9, and having 
shown the position that translation should 
occupy in the teaching of Engl sh in this 
country and for our purposes, I shall now 
proceed to the other points of the direct 
method 

(3) Use of observation —Bat before leaving 
the b object of translation m the teaching of 
English, I must refer to one or two points. 
JSy words above might aesm to lay all stress 
on translation and to forget the importance 
of observation which is proposed by the 
advocates of the direct method as a substitute 
for translation, I do strongly support the 
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view that teaching not only of English bat 
also of ail languages' and subjects hitherto 
has been wanting in the clement of training 
the pupils to observe and draw conclusions 
for themselve?; and I do strongly also hold 
that if our boys should tarn their lives to any 
purpose in these hard days, they Bhould be 
taught more through the eye and the ear 
than they have hitherto been. I do not over- 
look the -importance and value of pictures 
and other materials ia the teaching of English 
as well as of other subjeots in the curriculum. 
What I mean by my stress on translation is 
that wo, ia India, cannot sacrifice oar real 
purpose to a little seeming ease and possibil- 
ity of , teaching English to oar children on the 
lines proposed by the strong advocates of the 
direct method. 

Now, 1 shall proceed to the other points 
of the method. The points that seem to me 
to bo of the greatest importance for onr 
notice and practice deal with the teaohing’bf 
correct sounds and the teaching of grammar 
along aoand and intelligent lines. 

. (4) The Gouin method . — I said that our 
boys should begin English at 9 years of age, 
after -they have been equipped with the 
necessary material of thought, for easily and 
consciously interpreting the genius of a foreign 
lauguage. How then should the boy of 9 
now be taught English ? The best method for 
teaching a foreign language at this stage is 
that known as the Gouin vuthod. 

The boy is already able to think for himself 
gag g rpwssr -hi? Adaas in id* snoUw j’-.taqyxui. 
The teacher, according to this method, first 
explains in the vernacular that be is goiog to 
dasoribe certain actions, which he would pot 
on the. black-board. He names the actions 
in the vernacular and asks the pupils to 
recall them in their minds. The power of 
XIX 


reflection is thus developed in the boys. The 
matter is based on the pupils’ previous know- 
ledge. Imagination is developed in this 
process of reoollection. / There is also unity 
in the teaching as the teacher has to place 
the matter as a process, not in the form of 
unconnected words. When the teacher has 
done this preliminary work, he now abandons 
the vernacular and relates the action in 
English. The pupils repeat the English 
sentence after the teacher and each sentence 
ia then written oat on the black-board. The 
teacher employs the method of conversation 
freely. This ia the way that a foreign language 
is taught according to this method. 

The boy need not have a previons know- 
ledge of the alphabet. We may conveniently 
adopt the " Look and say method " for 
teaching the alphabet. The sentence might 
be written on the black-board. The boy 
knows its moaning and its import in the light 
of the previous explanation. Not only the 
visual picture of the geotence, bat also the 
mental image involved in it is before the 
pupil. Now the boy might be asked to 
analyse tba thought and break np the 
sentence. The sentence might be conseionaly 
broken np by the boy in the first instance into 
word-sonnds and letter-sounds, I am not for 
the boy now writing the letters or words. It 
will be enough if he can give out the sounds. 
The teacher most take great care to make 
each boy pronounce each letter- and word 
correctly. 

1$} BpuxsjU avJ xr.'.'/iL — At this point I 
might perhaps deal with the question of 
pronunciation at a little length. I cannot 
agree with those that say that boys should 
be taught sounds a* sounds and made to 
exhibit phonetic experiments. Nor can I 
agree with reformers liko Jespersen and 
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Walter, who want the boy a to master a 
phonetic script and then master a natural 
script. The boy need not learn any script, 
bat the natural one, for it is the only one 
that is useful Even here the first script they 
ought to be acquainted with is Iba printed 
one end that for purposes of reading The 
teacher should be properly trained in the 
correct pronunciation of English soui da and 
should also know the reasons for the differ 
ence between the pronunciation and the 
spelling historically The teacher should be 
a well read man with full resources and ready 
wit It is not desirable to entrust the first 
teaching of language to a trained Lower 
Secondary or Primary mao Correct sounds 
must he fired in the boy’s bead by mere 
repetition and imitation The boy need 
not know, for instance, that the sonad of/ 
requires the upper teeth to be pat against 
the lower lip and the air allowed to rustle 
through the narrow opening, and that/ is 
unvoiced, while v is voiced The teacher 
should sound / the boy must imitate him and 
say f If the boy should pronounce the word 
'* fatheT,” the teacher should utter tho word 
and the boy should imitate him The teacher 
should pronounce each word and letter slowly, 
distinctly and firmly 

Jespersen says that Walter is “ empha- 
tically of the opinion that in class instruction 
phonettc&l transcription is much to be pre- 
ferred to purely oral instruction because tbe 
latter wastes an enormous amount of time, 
and tbe teacher cannot feel nearly so sura 
that the whole class is able to follow" 
Indeed Mr Walter’s arguments are strong 
and reasonable Hot is not the teaching of 
one script and the d sploctog of it by another 
la a short time likely to oonluae the little 
boys ? Who is settled as yet on one script as 


being the oorrectest or tbe simplest l Th 
best thing will be for ns to keep our existn; 
spelling, as long as all literature is writte; 
m that spelling, whatever may be its defect 
and to make the boys learn the sounds b; 
mere practice The teacher in India High 
with very great and special advant&ga 
tbe vernacolar sounds for comparison wk 
impressiveness. This method of teschmj 
pronnnciaton is, in my opinion, cerUtoh 
more easy and more useful than the adopt* 0 ' 
of learned scripts and phonetio explanation 
of sounds Later on when the boy has to | 
write down letters, after a good training » 
sounds and in conversation, he might he 
taught tbe bngnistio values of the letter* 
through actual words 

Jespersen mentions four ways m which 
it is possible to communicate tho matensl 
of a foreign laognago to pnpils (1) th« 
teacher may not let the boys use an' 
writing at all, but give them every thing 
orally, (2) he may give them the ortho' 
graphy alone , (3) he may give them orjbv 
graphy and phonettcal transcription/ 1®< 
getber, (4) he may give tbe phojOC^ 
transcription alone After considentoe^ $ 
the four ways, Jespersen inclines to th«g 
way and prefers " to let hegtnners bed ($• 
ployed only with phonetical transcription hfr 
some time before they pass on to seeing 
the words in their orthographical shape too 
Eur my own part, I would prefer the first of 
these four way a in the first stage, the second 
way being adopted at a later stage At * 
still later stage, the phonetio symbol* may b* 
learnt by the boya with the historical rea- 
sons for the deviation between tbe orthodox 
(pelting and the true pronunciation. The 
elaborate mlea that are given for tbe leach- 
ing of Phonetics to yonng children, by Mr, 
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r Tate 3, Ur. Nelson Fraser and others may 
.well bo learnt with advantage by the teacher 
and not by the boy. 

Method continued,— -To take up the thread 
of my essay, the hoy should first be taught 
to express ideas in sentences, then to break 
-them up into words and sounds. Boys may 
.also ba asked to break np the sentences 
logically and led to a knowledge of the 
grammatical construction of the sentences. 
Through a comparison of sounds with aym- 
,bols»they may slowly ba led to learn the 
.written forma. When boys are able to wield 
the foreign language in simple forms, they 
might be engaged in light conversations, 
which should be so graduated as to train the 
boy in the interpretation and conatrnction of 
sentences. Oral composition and decompo- 
sition of ideas might be taught by means of 
gradn&ted lessons. In all this coarse of 
instruction, the concentrio plan should be 
adopted and the lessons should slowly pro- 
gress and widen out the sphere of the boy’s 
knowledge. At this stage of teaching the 
foreign language, care should be taken to see 
that the boy is given no lesson to prepare at 
home. He should do all the work in the 
presence of and under the guidance of the 
teacher. Every day the boy should be made 
to feel his progress consciously. Lessons, 
conversations, composition should all be con- 
ducted orally at the first atage. The boys 
should slowly learn to write the words and 
sentences and to frame sentences to express 
familiar ideas. Care should be taken to see 
, that boys do not get word -pictures into tbeir 
heads and that boys do not matter isolated 
.words. In this respect, I am sorry that the 
-first lessons in Mr. Ya tea’s book are not quite 
.suited, for. teaching according to this method. 

- .Care should also be taken to see that conver- 


sation lessons are not indulged in to an 
undue extent, bat that composition and re- 
flection on the part of boys are encouraged 
at every point. 

(6) Grammar . — Through conversation and 
composition, grammatical relationships should 
be taught. Boys need not be told of the 
rules. Grammatical relationships in the ver- 
nacular languages may be used for compari- 
son whenever and wherever practicable and 
useful. The lessons given in the beautiful 
books of Mr. Yates and of Mr. Nelson Fraser 
indicate clearly the way in which grammar 
might be taught without much conscious 
effort oa the part of the boy to manufacture 
sentences to answer the needs of grammatical 
rales and exceptions to rules and exceptions 
to exceptions. Jcspersen says, " Theoretical 
grammar ought not to be taken up too early, 
and when it is taken np it is not well to do it 
in such a way that the pupil is given ready- 
made paradigms and rules. After the man- 
ner of Spencer’s “ Iuveutioual Geometry,” 
where the pupil is all the way through led to 
find out the propositions aud proofs for him- 
self, we ought to get au Intentional, Gram* 
mar.” That is, grammar should be taught 
inductively and not deductively, as it has 
hitherto been done. If the boy is sufficiently 
advanced, he might be allowed to use a 
grammar book. Bat then, as Jespersen 
says, “to go through the grammar from 
one end to the other, a section at a time, 
ought not to he undertaken until most of 
the phenomena have been treated in con- 
nection with the reading." Even when 
grammar is so taDght at a later stage, 1 
strongly believe that the text-hook or at any 
.rate a connected passage in a Reading Book 
should he made the mediant of instruction in 
grammar. At this stage also, when the boy 
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ia sufficiently advanced, standard books in 
prose and poetry or lengthy extracts from 
these should be placed in the bands of the 
boys, and they shonld be trained to appre- 
ciate the thought and to nmtata the style of 
the authors Even up to the Matriculation 
standard now, boys read only broken pieces 
of non literary scraps mostly, so tbat they do 
not form aoy style and do not even appreciate 
stylo. 

Conclusion —l believe I have said enough 
Bnt before closing my essay, I feel bonnd to 
make mention of one or two things in parti- 
cular. for the way in which we are disposed 
towards these points settles all the manner 
in which any successful work can be done 
either »n the teaching of English or in the 
teaching of any other language or subject. 

(i) The hpgey oj examination! — biratly, I 
shonld state that the one thing which stands 
in the way of any successful work in the 
school room is the bogey of examination. No 
method can bo adopted with prospects of 
success or with efficiency as long as we are 
afraid of examinations. I fee] that no teacher 
Can use the direct method or any good 
method of teachtcg English, unless he is free 
from tbat constant fear of examination, which 
makes him adapt hia work to a fixed and 
crowded curriculum from time to tune At 
least in the early years of teaching English, 
the teacher shonld entirely re gleet examina- 
tions and should teach children with the sole 
aim of making them talk fluently and correolly, 
read with ease and thoroughness, and write 
in neat, simple and correct English The 
teaoher should make his every day’s lesson, 
an examination of the previous knowledge of 
the child, and a clear, slow and sore presenta- 
tion of new matter closely allied to the old, 
however little that is new he may be able to 
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present in a day Tho teacher should wa tW 
svhatever is done by the boy ia thorough an3 
should not skip over things merely to 
end 

(11) The Teacher hit duties —How cet> » 
teacher do this honestly and Eatiafach'^J 
unless the teacher himself is a perfect indi- 
vidual, conscious of his duty and conK (el1 ' 
tions in the discharge of his duty) 
objection that is brought forward against the 
adoption of all novel departures m teaching 
any subject, not merely English, is that the 
teacher is not always wbat he ought to be 
The teacher must be a man of vast resource*; 
ready wit, and quick sympathy with children 
in alt the situations in which they may be 
found The teacher shonld, above all, he » 
man of character, for nothing influences 
character like character 

N K. VtUKAuaix. 


TEACHERS IN COUNCIL 

Paosccu or trs Pcwur Scnoo/^ 

Some 2,000 delegates attended tho4t*jpj 100 j is- 
CoofercDCO of the National Union of I phoja^i*! 
which opened at Weston Soper-Mare ^,denno-^ 

24 1— mors to tbeg.\»tt 

TUX mtiUH’* hej ** 

Mr Dakers, of Newca«tte-o/ 8 j tr( , DaC nptian V, for 
his Presidential address at 9 pags 0Q seeiug 

MSMOtt Vaphtonl shape too " 

Ua said that the education-! |#f Ae firBl0 { 
organisation m.ght ba sum man) 11 {ha 8ROOD i 
of opportunity foe all regardler B ' A . „ 

That ...} '•«' "* 

the State had not as yet recogietic pytnbo ft 
neatly half a centary had gonel the hietonca r 
of 1870 was passed, there was Veen tha 
of pcejadica and class exolag iron a Delation. 

the schools of the rich from thyen for * 

That gulf existed in epita of th,i children, by Mr, 
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carried out by many public spirited Ministers, 
and until it was finally bridged no permanent 
and satisfactory settlement of their educational 
problems could be hoped for, Tha pobhc school 
spirit bad, almost from time immemorial, been 
landed as tha foundation of their national great 
ness If that were so, then it was the duty of 
their statesmen to afford every child in the 
country an opportunity of coming under the in 
finance of that spirit, and class favouritism should 
not block tha way. They could not accept 
Herbert Spencer’s axiom that every individual 
was entitled to “ life, liberty, and the persuit of 
happiness” and yet deny equality of opportunity 
in education 


lfsroKir or nil PsiiusT School 
T o secure that equality of opportunity they 
must first concentrate their attention on the 
Primary schools and reform their conditions 
throughout, for until that task waB accomplished 
Ihera ooald belittle or no hope of solid educa- 
tional progress Maoy ardent educationists 
^whoaa sincerity and xeal were undeniable, took 
gtfc for granted that the primary school system 
kuo .working very well and focussed their minds 
» secondary and University education But 
,, ® vy education wee not on a sound basis, and 

, “ 8 would be until rte administration was so 

1210 ^ed that the conditions in the primary 
Presence good na those inha seooudsry 

teacher Kverj* th® 1 had been achieved the rest 
10 bia pro' won ld be comparatively eaay. 
Coa S?raaUaxi 3 , coi ,a tbe Pnm * r J «ebools militated 
^“Sled orally* at-f> * ,fcr K a P rc P° rllan ol tb ® 
% ^§a\d slowly l a > M schools would be unable to 
8 ?ltences and P°*»‘ bl9 *y 4tecl ot bl 8 her * da 
k mawr ideas. QlDont T won,d be °P* We 

^hatboy a donot r * ,nd,W, # ° d ‘ h * ° lMa B0Q °‘ 

bead* and that v' d * ty scboot< th# Ua, " r " 
words. I n t{j, 9 30C6 fir®*! established than ever. 

first lessons m ‘* nmw ' ;r Bcb(lo,# rao,t cct0 * 
eoitcd for teac* kMp Wor ° tbMa 

their conditions to these of the 


Care should a 


Secondary schools Bren m the matter of school 
buiIdiDgs the spirit of class prejudice stepped in 
The Secondary school children must according 
to the Government regulations, have more air- 
space than Primary school brothers and sisters, 
though the home surroundings of (be latter in 
many cases would seem to call for a complete 
reversal of the poBitioo Of more importance 
than the buildings were the arrangements for 
carrying on the practical educational work and 
here the disparity between the two classes of 
schools was even more pronounced and more 
productive of evil resalts The pupils in ths 
Secondary schools mnst be taught m every case 
by fatly qualified teachers, but little more than 
balf of the staff of the Primary schools coaid be 
so described Elaborate and in many res poet* 
admirable regulations bad been drawn up for the 
training of Primary school teachers Yet having 
obtained its qualified practitioners fhe State rb- 
stneted their sphere of usefulness They wero 
forbidden to cross tbs sacred portals of the 
Secondary school but a host of unqualified Or 
partially qualified men and women was seot to 
compete with them in the Primary schools Any 
attempt to stereotype the grade of a o certificated 
teachers was sot only to be deprecated bat de- 
served the moat uniparrag condemnation from 
those wboctaimed to bs educationists; Uncertifi* 
Caled teachers had been allowed and encouraged 
to remain unqualified and their continuance In 
the Primary schools was one more proof that they 
were still very far from the idea of equality of 
opportunity for all in education. The State 
which bad led them that blind alley ooald not m 
justice dismiss them, sines iims bad in some 
measare given the experience which made for 
efficiency On the other bead, the interests of tha 
children demanded that the grade should even- 
taally beootae extinct, and that la all future 
appointments only certificated Assistants should 
count a# effective mambere of the staff. Tha 
principle would thin be established that both in 
Primary and Secondary achoola folly qualified 
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is sufficiently advanced, standard books in 
prose and poetry or leDgthy extracts from 
these should be placed in the hands of the 
boys, and they should bo traiood to appre 
mate the thought and to imitate the style of 
the anthers Even up to the Matriculation 
standard now, boys read only broken pieces 
of non literary scraps mostly, so that they do 
not fora any style and do not even appreciate 
style. 

Conclusion —I believe I have said enongh 
But before closing my essay, I feel boned to 
make mention of one or two things in parti 
cnlar, for the way in which we are disposed 
towards these points Betties all the manner 
in which any successful work can be done 
either in the teaching of English or in the 
teaching of any other language or subject 

(i) The logey of examination ! — t iratly, I 
should state that the one thing which stands 
in the way of any snccessfal work in the 
school room is the bogey of examination. No 
method can be adopted with prospects of 
Boccess or with efficiency as long as we are 
afraid of examinations I feel that no teacher 
can use the direct method or any good 
method of teaohicg English, unless he is free 
from that constant fear of examination, which 
makes him adapt his work to a fixed and 
crowded curriculum from time to time At 
least in the early years of teaching Eogltsh 
the teacher should entirely cegleot examina 
tioos and should teach children with the sole 
aim of making them talk fluently and correctly, 
read with ease aad thoroughness, and write 
in neat, simple and correct English The 
teaoher should make his every day’s lesson, 
an examination of the previons knowledge of 
the child, and a clear, slow and sure presents 
tioa of new matter closely allied to the old, 
however little that is new he may be able to 
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present in a day The teacher should see that 
whatever is done by the boy is thorough and 
should not skip over things merely to see the 
end 

(n) The Teacher hit duties —How can a 
teacher do this houestly aad satisfactorily 
unless the teacher himself is a perfect indi- 
vidual, conscious of his duty and conscien- 
tious in the discharge of his dntyf Ooe 
objection that is brought forward against the 
adoption of all novel departures in teaching 
any snbject, not merely English, is that the 
teacher is not always what he ought to he 
The teacher must be a man of vast resources, 
ready wit, and quick sympathy with children 
in all the situations in which they may bo 
found The teacher should, above all, be a 
man of character, for nothing influences 
character like character 

N K VXSKAIBBAK 
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Pbobleji or th» Pswaar Schooi^ Q y 
Soma 2 000 delegates attended the 44ytaony D 
Conference of the National Ooiun of pho > 
which opened at Weston Super-Mare h erl fiod 
24 — to tb> n g 

T” b^ia 

Mr Dakers, of Newcaatle-o/ transcription V. 
his Presidential address at fi pag8 O0 to seemg,.- 
seaaiou ^phical shape too ” 

He said that the educationa, rafec the firBt 0 f 

b ” the ,»oo»a 

o! opper Laity to .11 «**<««*, „ A , . 
or social status That was , , . 

the State had not as yet recogf** 9 ^ m 9 

nearly half a cent ary had gone 10 historical rea- 
ct 1870 was passed there waa^ n the orthDd ° X 
of prejnd co and class exelasf nc,atloD - T “ 
the schools of the rich from thv^ or *he teach' 
That gulf existed in spits of thi/'^ren, by Mr, 
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• carried out by many pnblic-apJrited Ministers, 
and until it was finally bridged no permanent 
and satisfactory settlement of their educational 
problems could he hoped for. The public suhool 
spirit bad, almost from time immemorial, been 
landed aa the foundation of their national great- 
ness, If that were so, then it was the duty of 
their statesmen to afford every child in the 

• country an opportunity of coming under the in- 
fluence of that spirit, and class favouritism should 
not block the way, They could not accept 
Herbert Spencer’s axiom that every individual 
was entitled to “ life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
h&ppiueBe” and yet deny equality of opportunity 
in education. 

, Ksrosu or Tua Psuuby Scuool. 

Toeecure that equality of opportunity they 
. mast first concentrate their attention on the 
Primary schools and reform their conditions 
throughout, for until that task waa accomplished 
fhora could be little or no hope of solid educa- 
tional progress. Many ardent educationists 
_ whose sincerity and zeal were undeniable, took 
• it for granted that 'the primary school system 
'• was working very well and focussed their minds 
/on Secondary and University education. Bat 

- primary education waa not ou a sound basis, and 

- never would be until its administration was so 

• organized, that the conditions in the primary 
schools were aa good aa those inhe secondary 
schools. When that had been achieved the rest 
of the campaign wonld be comparatively easy. 
If the conditions in the Primary schools militated 

' u —»ainat efficiency, a large proportion of the 
thoaildren in those schools would be unable to 
ssittvSe by tie best p<tftib!g system at higher eda- 
'^cation.- Only a small minority would be capable 
of ezteudiog their studies, and the class mono* 

: . poly of the Secondary schools and the Univer- • 
sitiea would be more firmly established than ever, 
lis/orta of the Primary schools most come first, 
'~^ud the ideal to keep before them mast be the 
“vCant'inSu 0 ^ 0 ^ 1 * 18 ^ ^udiliona.to those of the 
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Secondary schools. Even in the matter of school 
buildings the spirit of class prejudice stepped in. 
The Secondary school cbildrea mast according 
to the Government regulations, have more air- 
space than Primary school brothers and sisters, 
tboogh the borne surroundings of tbs latter in 
ruaoy caBes would seem to call for a complete 
reversal of the position. Of more importance 
than the buildings were the arrangements for 
carrying on the practical edocational work and 
here the disparity between the two classes of 
schools was even more pronounced and more 
productire of evil results. The pupils in the 
Secondary schools mnst be taught in every case 
' by f ally qualified teaohers, but little more than 
half of the staff of the Primary schools could be 
bo described. Elaborate and in many respects 
admirable regulations had been drawn up for the 
training of Primary school teachers. Yet having 
obtained its qualified practitioners the State re- 
stricted their sphere of nss/alness. They were 
forbidden to cross the eacred portals of tbo 
Secondary sobool but a host of unqualified or 
partially qualified men and women was sent to 
compete with them in the Primary schools. Any 
attempt to stereotype the grade of uncertificated 
teachers was not only to be deprecated but de- 
served tbs most oasparing - condemnation front 
those wboclaimed to be educationists, ' Uncertifi* 
cated teachers had been allowed and encouraged 
to remain unqualified and their contlnnauce in 
the Primary schools waa one more proof that they 
were stilly very far from the Idea of equality of 
opportunity for all in education. The 'State 
which had fed them that blind alley could not la 
justice dismiss them, since time had in some - 
measure given the experience which made for 
efficiency. ' Ou the other band, tbs interests of the 
children demanded that the grads should eveb* 
tnally become extinct, and that In all future 
appointments only certificated Assistants should 
count aa effective members of tbs staff. Tbs 
principle would then be established that both in - 
Primary and Secondary schools if ally qualified 
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teachers only should he responsible for the work had been ignored Bat unless they did some* 
of educating And end wo old thus be pat once thing more than protest the plea of compulsion 
and for all to the employment of those non woold not avail them very ranch in the day 
doscnpt anachronisms known as supplementary of reckoning If they connived at the min of 
teachers Their existence was a national dis the children, they must accept the responsibility 
grace and a farther insult to the workers whose or such connivance. They could await with 
children were condemned to these tender mercies, coofidence the verdict of the nation on the 
Their introduction into the Primary schools teachers or the organizition who refused to 
could only be justified on the Bopposition that sacrifico the child to the Moloch of the Farthing 
the pupils 10 theme institutions were marked Rate. 

with a perpetnal brand of inferiority Rcbal Covdikons. 

A 8tstim or “HositiHO " Tribute muBt be paid to the ladies and gentle- 

In the size of classes there was stall a great men who eerved on the Education Committees of 
gap between the worker and tbe plutocrat the administrative counties, for the spirit of claaa 
Thirty or 35 pupila grouped for teachiog were prejudice was more vigoroue and more wide- 
conaiderod a full claaa in a Secondary school, bat spread in the country than in the town There 
in tbe Primary school 60 was the recognized the child of the agricultural laboots wsa in many 
number, although no teacher, however capable, quarter* looked opon aa a veritable Oibeonite, 
could educate or attempt to develop the indivi fit only to be a hewer of wood and drawer of 
dual faculties of 60 children So long as classes water. They conld not ignore the fact that in 
of that eize were possible so long would the work the ooontry districts there was a section which 
of the Primary schools fall short of the ideal detested tbe Act of lb70 and strived to make edu 
which should be the aim of all educationists The cations! ad mimatratioo as difficult and unaatia 
efforts made by various education authorities factory as passible So influential was this 
to realize the ideal of equality of opportunity section that wheo, for example it waa proposed 
were deserving of ncgrndgiog commendation, to put an end to tbs imqoitiea of the half lime 
but progress was by no means general and, in system its member# bed to be placated by allow- 
many quarters tbe reactionaries were decidedly mg the country child to leave school a year be- 
in the ascendant. Under tbe plan enpbemietio fore his town brothers and Bisters It was tree 
ally designated as H making the claeses fit the that “beneficial employment'' waa insisted upon 
room,” children were being subject to a system eg a condition of exemption, but experience m 
of tbe most brutal and cold blood “ hastliog” town and country alike bad shown them what » 
They were driven out of the infants’ Bchool at fatally elastio phrase “ beneficial employment 
the earliest possible age and in all departments was The State had a bad record with regard to 
frequent reclassification had become tbe order the rural schools. Those schools were necessarily 
of the day. If a child needed 12 months’ train small, but they contained children of all age* 
log in a certain class, and in order to “make the from five to 14, who had a right to tbe best 
classes fit the room” received only eix, or three training the State conld provide, and to that end 
or lees the result was a foregone conclosion they most be under tbe cere of skilled teachers. 
Children’s lives were becoming a burden and their The more isolated the home the greater was this 
future ruined by that system. Were teachers need, but the State had ao far taken exactly tb» 
.free from blame? It waa true that they bad opposite view and had sanctioned the appoint- 
i protested against tbe system and their protests ment of imperfectly-qualified people a» haad 
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teachers of very small schools. The continued ex- 
istence of those nncertificated head teachers was a 
scathing indiatment of oar class system of educa- 
tion. The rural areas simply swarmed with 
that interesting type of pedagogue, the snpple- 
mentary teacher. The vagaries of soma of them 
would be amusing if it were not for the tragedy 
in the beok-ground— the tragedy of blighted 
child life, the starvation of latent powers, and, 
above all, the last lo the nation involved in 
impoverished and inefficient education. 

Education in ths West Cotjhtbt. 

He feared that in oductional matters the West 
Country sadly belied its glorious past. Great 
traditions carried with them great responsibili- 
ties, and the country of Alfred and Doostaa 
should loot to its educational laurels. 1 f agricul- 
ture was to be permanently revived, those 
engaged on it must have their facnltiea developed, 
not narrowed, and their characters moulded by 
the training which an intelligent teacher alone 
ooold give. That training should be as free to 
the labourer as to the farmer or bis landlord. A 
sound genera! education should be given, and 
then those who desired it should be allowed the 
opportunity of finishing their course at an agri- 
cultural ooliege. 3o far as the West Country 
’ was concerned, he was confident that the local 
education Committees would welcome a popular 
demand for equality of opportunity. When they 
received the necessary support from public 
opinion it would not be long before the West 
Country would retrieve its lost reputation. 

W bile some areas, like Liodsey and Radnor, 
; starved their schools and received twice their 
local contribution from an appreciative and grate- 
ful State, they saw, on the other hand, authorities 
' striving lo keep their schools efficient and being 
told that they most not expect from the Imperial 
revenue more than one-third of what hid already 
v been expended from tbo rates. Such method! 
- would disgrace eveD tba philosophers of Laputa 
or the WUa Men of. Gotliem and now that 


whispers of coming reforms were rife they must 
insist that the first step should' be to deal with 
Liodsey and Radnor and their imitators according 
to their deserts, and reward other authorities in 
proportion to their good works and their ideals. 
Every edacationist should make <be improved 
staffing of the Primary schools the first object of 
increased Government grants. When that bad 
been accomplished the problem of the further 
development of Secondary, Technical, and Univer- 
sity education ooold be faced with a surer 
proepect of success. 

Fsu Secondibv Education. 

Fees in the Secondary schools did not make 
those institutions eelf-supporting. hot they 
erected an effectual barrier to the higher educa- 
tion of the worker’s children. The ideal of 
Victor Hugo should become an accomplished 
fact in oor oountry-“ free and compulsory 
Primary education for all free Secondary educa- 
tion tor all who bad the ability and the desire." 
The time had come to cease talking of the ladder 
from the Primary school to the University. The 
welfare of the nation demanded not a ladder, but 
a broad, firm and well-laid highway along which 
the poorest might (ravel if they possessed the 
ability. The problem of University education 
presented a slightly different aspect. The great 
democratic University of England was beiDg 
assailed by the farces of reaction. The olassea 
having fastened their grip on Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, were now casting greedy eyes on London. 
Its external degrees were an eyesore to them and 
they demanded their abolition, to make London 
even as her sisters — the preserve of the wealthy 
and those of high degree- Lord H&ldene had 
promised them great educational reforms, and the 
democracy relied on him to see that the external 
degree of London remained until (he highway to 
the Universities was an accomplished fact. 

The Conference received deputations from 
Teachers’ • Associations - in Germany, Holland, 
Belgium, Scotland, and Ireland, from the Co- 
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operative Union, and from the Teachers’ Guild, 
A Jotter waa read from Sir George Kekewicb, 
the only Hon. Member of the Union, regretting 
hu inability to attend, and aay that, aa through 
all hia official life so now his heart was with the 
teachers and the children In the afternoon a 
pnrata session of the Conference was held 

LORD HALDANE ON EDUCATION. 

Lord Haldane addressed a special sitting of 
the Conference of the National Union of Teachers 
at Weston Super Mare, on March, 25 — 

Loan Hiidahe’b Sfttcu 

Lord Haldane, who waa very warmly received 
Said that when he wsb at the War Office he tried 
to learn by potting himself in the closest contact 
ho could with the soldi ore He now wanted to 
follow bis old practioe and get into the closest 
contact with the teachers Having read the 
president al address, he found himself on many 
points in close agreement with it The President 
had done well to call attention to the etate in 
which onr Elementary sohools were to day in 
many parta of the country The public fcfcd Dot 
yet realized bow backward and how apparently 
hopeless some of these Elementary schools were, 
partioulerly where there were single-school areas 
He did not believe that they could treat the 
problem of elementary education or undertake 
tha reforms which were necessary without deal 
mg with problem of education aa a whole, and 
with secondary education, therefore, at the same 
time 

Thera bad been rnmonra that he waa about to 
unfold the details of tha plan which the Govern- 
ment had fashioned. There were two very good 
reason* why that could not be The first was 
that they were all working under tha leadership 
of the responsible Minister whose duty it waa to 
deal with those questions, and who alone coaid 
deal with them. Mr Pease was attacking tho 
problem with an earnestness and a diligence that 


were beyond praise Ue wished to add that hisi 
staff were workiog with him in the same spirit. 
Nothiog could be more thorough than the ways 
in which the Board of Education were throwing 
themselves into this great problem Therefore 
the announcement must come from the President 
of the Board of Education, so far as details ware 
concerned 

A Committee or tub Cabibetv 

There was another reason why they coaid not 
come even from him, just yet. Since the begin* 
mug of December, a powerful committee of the 
Cabinet had been engaged on that problem in 
consultation with experts. There had been sit-, 
ting on it Lord Crewe, and the man without 
whom they could hardly get one step along— he 
me&Dt the Chancellor of the Exchequer There 
wereaHoMr Runcitnan and Mr Arthur Acland, 
who had thrown himself heart and sonl into the 
subject. With those gentlemen and with the 
experts they ware buBily at work but they did 
not intend to produce their scheme until they 
were sore of it and until it was completely ready. 
While he did not think it would be long before 
they produce plans, they did not intend to pro- 
duce thoBe plans nntil they knew exactly whore 
they stood. 

But there were some things involved in the 
announcement which was made in the King e 
Speech that their task waa the development of 
national system of education on which he could 
well speak What he waa about to aay repre- 
sented bis own views, bnt he wootd not refer to 
them unless he was treading on fairly safe 
ground 

Tub Need roa Dkitikg i'onc* 

They required driving force from the nation 
because the problem of education was in very 
large paxt a problem of many It had been 
the fashion to criticize the Board of Educa- 
tion, but, bavmg locked into it, hia marvel 
was that the Board of Education bad been able 
to do so much with inadequate means Ha waa 
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gratified with what Mr. Dakera had said about 
the splendid work which had been done by some 
of the local education authorities without patting 
heavy burden. on the rates, for the assistance 
which they had from the nation had been assist- 
ance which np to now had been inadequate to the 
magnitude of the task which was pat upon them. 
It was a task which necessitated that they should 
have the mind of the nation at their backx, and 
have that enthusiasm without which the problem 
of finding ways and means waa one they could 
never solve. Why was there that apathy about 
this tremendous feature of oar national life P 
If they did not keep abreast in the training 
of the national mind with those other countries 
whioh were organizing their education systems 
and which in many respects were our superiors, 
it wsb inevitable that in these days, when science 
and knowledge were the conditions of all success, 
industrial and generally, they would fall bohind 
in the race. It was a question of national safety, 
aod nothing else, with which they were dealing 
Bis observation of political life b&d been that 
enthusiasm came like the wind by fits aud starts, 
and that what they had to do was, when they got 
the cnthnsiasra, to make the most of their op- 
portunity. Before 1870 there was real enthusiasm 
about education. There were Huxley, Matthew 
Arnold, and William Edward Forster. They did 
a great deal, and they took the larger view, but 
their energies were exhausted by diverse cir- 
cnmstances before they could accomplish more 
than bait their t task. The enthusiasm which 
passed the Act of 1870 frittered itself away in a 
great religious controversy, which sprang up 
when they were dealing with education. They 
ought to pat educe lias first, and l tea as he their 
arrangements for meeting the feelings of those 
who had strong religious convictions, which 
must be res per ted and for which provision must 
-bo made. 

Between 1S70 and 1870 tbe period was not 
barren bn fc nothing very great appeared. . la 1869 
SIS 


there waa a new movement. Wales was tbe 
pioneer, and the Welsh Intermediate Education 
Act set an example to the rest of tbe world. At 
that time secondary education was not so much 
in men’s thoughts as technical education. Peoplo 
had begun to get alarmed about their industries-, 
He was sometimes very much concerned about, 
our industries when be thought of the backward- 
ness of our educational system, but they did not 
live by bread alone and they would not get even 
a good techrrcal education system unless they 
put it on a broad foundation of national educa- 
tion. The Act of 1880 did something and the 
whisky money which came in 1890 did a good 
deal bat after that tbe enthusiasm of the nation 
seemed to have evaporated. There were wise 
men and women who said that a step forward 
moat be taken, and authorities constituted ic 
England which could deal with the whole prob- 
lem somewhat in the fashion it had been 
dealt with in Wales. The Bill of 1896 was a 
notable attempt of that kind, but that Bill failed 
aud other Bills failed because there was not 
driving power behind them and because tha 
House of Commons which wee a mirror of the 
-feeling in the country did not reflect the en- 
thusiasm which they must have if they were to 
make progress, 

A False Vibw or Secondart Education. 

If the Education Act of 1902 had followed 
out the ambitions of its authors, be believed 
it would have established large authorities 
charged with looking after Elemeatsry and 
Seoondary education, and Secondary education 
was Dot, as a great many people thought, 
another kind of education intended for a 
different ‘social class. That notion had 
inflicted a cruel injustice upon pupils aod 
upon teachers alike. They bad got to break 
down tt.e notion that secondary education waa 
anything more than a successive stags in 
elementary education. But, in spite of. alt th? 
difficulties it was really remarkable tbe progress 
30 
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which had been made 10 Ihe last few years with 
the combined eflorta of the Board of Education, 
the local authorities and the teacher* Tbs 
number of children in average attendance in the 
public elementary reboot* in 1902 was 4890,000 
In 1912 it was 5 357,000 There were in 1902, 
67,768 certificated teacher? For the year 1912 
tho number was 103,513 — a notable advance 
The number of children to escb adult teacher 
bad fallen from 40 to 33 and that pointed to 
the fact that people were beginning to realize 
that the teacher could not handle more than a 
limited number of pupil*. The number of State 
Bided secondary Bcboole in 1902 was only 272 
To-day it was 885 The Dumber of pupils tn tho 
State aidod echools in 1002 was 31700 Thia 
jear the number was 151000 The number of 
pupil* from elementary school* holding scholar- 
ships and bursaries from pabho funds in England 
and Wales in 1902 was o.JOO It had now rieen 
to 49,120 The expenditure from public funds 
on scholarship* was only £80,000 in 1902 
To-day it was £400,000 Tbe number of sladente 
at technical and evening schools on whom grant 
was pud in 1903-4 was 469 , 080 To-day it was 
628,181 Tbe number in day technical classes 
and technical institutions was only 1,507 in 
1903 4. To-day it was 21,082 

A National. Siitim oy Educatio* 

Those figures meant that the breeze had been 
alimog, and they had reached a stage in which 
in the national interests a national System of 
edncation was absolutely required People com- 
plained that it was a vagne word, that it was 
only an ides, hot tf they could **1 Jb# ,dt* 
clearly into the public mind he had little doubt 
that they would achieve their object A national 
*j*tem of education would ensure a great many 
things. It would ensure thst oar workmen 
were on the level of the workmen of other 
countries, and it would do a great dee] to break 
down the great lice of dam areal ion lh*j there 
tu bttwctn the man who walked with hi* 


hands and tbe man who worked with his head 
The real democrat wae the school teacher Let 
him loose and he wonld break down tbe barriers 
which separated class from class As part of a 
great democratic movement a true system of 
national education was vital Bat it was for the 
sake of tbe thiDge of tbe spirit that they required 
that broad foundation of knowledge and culture 
which was the making of the people It was tor 
that more than for anything else that he stood 
before them as a missionary in a great cause, 
the cause of tbe establishment of a true system 
on edncation The State bad a deep aod direct 
interest in seeing that its people were educated, 
just as it had tn seemg that they were beallby 
A national system must take cognizance of »H 
tbe means by wbioh education was provided m * 
country like this Tbe highest mean*, Ihe lowest 
means, the University, the Secondary and tbe 
Elementaty school— they must all be fitted into 
their place in one system Wore than that, the 
meaning of education roast bs wider than that 
they had been familiar with They were learning 
tbat not only tbe brain but the eye and the ear 
and the band could be the means of training the 
mind and moulding tbe character They most 
get new views from sted/mg whit was being 
done elsewhere, So continuation classes, tn whs* 
could be done for children while they werl 
young, in seeing to their health, in seeing to 
tbeir well being, in looking to tbe life nf tht 
future generation in all lie aspects. That point 
was essential to a national system. That did 
not mean necessarily that the Slate must be 
bureaucratic. They had always been strong i° 
(bis country on tbe notion of devolving on foca.’ 
authorities tbe business of carrying out Local 
Government as much as they could, and b* 
hoped they could not otaae lo have it, because 
without it they could not hate that loo»l 
enthusiasm which did so much beyond wkat the 
law could give. A system of that sort need not 
be a bureaucratic system. Tbe most serious per* 
of that work retted, and always must mL 
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the teachers. Until they got a high standard 
of efficiency among their teachers they coaid not 
get their national system up to its proper level. 
Of course that meant a great deal of expenditure, 
bat it was not only for the teachers that money 
was required. It was reqaired for buildings and 
for all eorts of things they did not possess at 
present, and without which they coold not make 
their organization a real one. 

OitCltflZlTION FROM TUI U.VIVEBSITV. 

' They must organize from the top. He wanted 
to see the University idea, which was a very 
high idea, everywhere present. He wanted to 
see it in the mind of the elementary teacher, and 
he wanted to see an understanding of the mind 
of the elementary teacher in the University. 
They could not pot primary education on a 
proper footing without taking into account the 
next stage, and they coaid not pnt secondary 
education on a proper footing without considering 
that University education came after. It might 
be that very few went from the Primary to the 
Secondary school and, (till fewer to the Univer- 
sity; bat still the great ideas onght to permeate 
from the top, and they coold not separate the 
one from the other in fashioning oot their 
organization. It waa essential that they ebonld 
deal with the whole of education simultaneously. 
Ho attached great importance to the Teachers’ 
Registration Council bscaosa he eaw in it 
the foundation a true esprit dt corpt amoDg 
teachers as a body. It was through that Council 
that they would get co-operation and mutual 
understanding among the teachers which was 
necessary if the right pupil was to be picked out 
and selected for secondary education. , The 
appointment of new Assistant Inspectors with 
eight years’ experience of elementary teaching 
meant that people had begnn to realize more 
and more that it was not through abstract ideas 
alooe that they could deal with the question of 
education. The four years’ course at present 
extended to only about a thousand students. 
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Still it meant that 1,000 teachers were taking 
their training in a University atmosphere. If 
University education had been carped at and had 
been unpopular, it was because Universities had 
been so few and so inaccessible that people had 
rot been able to get the benefit of them generally, 
And yet the Universities and the facilities far 
getting to them were improving rapidly. Ten 
years ago there were only eix teaching Univer- 
si ties, bnt since then five more had been estab- 
lished. That meant that there was a much greater 
access to the Universities than there was before, 
and much greater change of bringing them to bear 
on the training of the teacher. Patting oatside 
Oxford and Cambridge, the number of students 
working in the day-time had doubled in the last 
ten years. The number of degrees obtained by 
•indents in England and Wales In 1911 was more 
than twice the nnmberobtained in 1901. Present- 
ly the Universities would bs made much more 
accessible still, and the four years’ coarse was 
the beginning of a movement which he hopes 
woald end by' getting rid of tbs uncertificated 
teacher. The four years’ oonrse not only means 
higher efficiency but higher ideas. There were 
tbiogs they could not get outside the atmosphere' 
of the University. They got there that larger 
outlook which enabled them to see things com- 
pletely, to see them whole, with a knowledge and 
a grasp of principle which made technical de- 
tails easy, More and more people were coming • 
to realize that teaching was a business which 
reqaired very careful training. Mr. Dakere, in 
bis address on the previous day, made a playful 
allusion to hia connexion with external students. 
He (Lord Haldane) would never admit that an 
external student was the same thing as an in-" 
ternal student. Tho internal student had - 
matured his mind in the University atmosphere. 
The external student was working hard, but only 
for the external examination, and some people 
with much less aptitude than their neigh boars is 
what was best in the realities of education had - 
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much greater aptitude in passing examinations. 
Therefor# the external examination was not a 
real test of learning The only real teat of learn- 
log on which he would like to giro a degree 
exclusively was the record of the student during 
hie time at the University Three years or two 
years speot within the walls of a University 
were worth anything At the University the 
teachers and the taught were nearly on a level 
They were dealing with great probleme they 
ware searching after troths in which there wss 
no certainty, and ,t was that common quest 
which gave the higher relation between teacher 
and taught that they coold never get qoite ae 
well on ia id o a University It was not only that, 
hat it was the association of the Btudente and the 
feel ng that they belonged to the world of learn 
•og Ha wanted that for the teachers, and it 
qoold not be got merely by taking degrees with 
external examinations, hot they had not yet got 
the opportunity for all the teacbere to live in 
that atmosphere, althongh the four years’ course 
was a start on that new path. Until they got 
the foil opportomtias for the teachers he did not 
think that it woold be right to take away the 
chances of external degree. 

las Positios or Ssoomm Txacdkbs 
Torning to the position of the secondary 
teacher and of secondary education iu this 
oonntry, Lord Haldane said that the qnant.ty 
of aecondary edocation properly organised and 
recognised by the State in th.a country was 
almost negligible ho doobt there had been 


strength — its pivot was tbe secondary school 
Indeed, the secondary school had made their 
educational system a unified and a very powerful 
one. It was moat unfortunate that so many 
children were withdrawn from the teacher on 
excaaee that were altogether inadequate on the 
plea that there was a beneficial occupation that 
they conld usefully follow it might be right in 
certain cases to let children away from tbe schools 
before they were 14 bat only on com 1 deration 
that they began at once in some other kind of 
school It was all very well to talk of M» 
edncational ladder bnt it was only very few who 
coold go oo to secondary edocation properly so 
called and still fewer on to the University Let 
them make provision for that excellent minority, 
hot let them remember the great majority, for 
whom they had to do something and whose 
educational career wss all bnt short when it 
ended even at 14 

There was another case. Their rural districts . 
particularly required some kind of treatment. 
He did not know of aoy spectacle more than 
that the education whioh the child of the agn 
cultural labourer could hope for That was one 
of tbe great points in the land qnestion to whioh 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would give bis 
close attention. Until they had done al ' 
future generation of agricultural lahq^y wt)rB 
not rise above the level at whifc£ ( ln Heel0 g to 
day, and it was vital m theu£ the i,( 0 o( tbe 
that they ehoold assist th^^B poc f B That point 
Tnx ItELioiOhal system That did 


improvements and there ware soma places where He heard the other A Rt the S,a,a “ n " 1 ** 
it was very good indeed, but 10 the more remote tbe religions question^ been strong 10 

and less enl.ghtened parts , t was hardly an not mean Ibat tbev 04 * 00 o{ devolving on local 
exaggeration to say that secondary education notions or to W eaa of carry ing out Local 
scarcely existed 1 1 wag the essence of a system mean waa that thf cl1 “ they ooold, and he 
n "ij 0 i D&I eJ3 “ tlon that tbelr secondary system they wonld bavef ot oca a8 to have if, because 

a on d be enormonsly strengthened The German baildmg up of a na* :onld DOt have that local 
education system had its weaknesses He donbted a sp.nt of toIerari d,d 80 mnch be J ond wtst tba 
whether it was access.ble to (be democracy, aa lower plane of cA * Jatem of lh “ 8ort ^ "°! 
ours was, but It had one eoarce of immense of many of theif ,y8U “' The most serious pari 

ited, and always most rest, wilo 
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things that they are recognized could not con* 
tiDoe. .For i Balance, in the single school 
areas thB schools were mainly Church schools 
What mattered was that they were very bad 
schools In many cases they were ran not for 
the benefit of education, bat because there had 
been an old thing there and people had gone oa 
with it They would never get matters right 
il they selected a head teacher because he played 
the organ well. The Single school areas presented 
a very pressing problem nod they had got to ses 
to it that at the head of each school there was a 
good teacher If they succeeded they would 
succeed by movjDg the people of this country to 
give money out of their national resources The 
dram on the people was a heavy dram bnt the 
increase m the national income had been 
tremeodous within the last generation, and they 
could well afford to do this. It was not a matter 
in which they really had an option, for nnless 
they took this great step forward, they would be 
falsa to the generations which were to come 

LORD HALDANE AND SECON- 
DARY EDUCATION 

A NiTIOXit Pboblcm. 

Laid Haldane attended on Saturday, March 
29th, a joint meeting of Secondary and Technical 
Teachers, held in the Great Kail of the University 
of London. Oa this occasion, however, the Lord 
Chancellor was a listener for the greater part 
of the time, during which the viewe of the 
Secoadsry and Technical teacher* on educational 
reform were laid before him After two Re- 
solutions had been adopted, setting oat the 
teachers* desires, Lord Haldane delivered a 
short speech in which he dealt with the need for 
reform in Secondary edacafioo The Headmaster 
of Eton presided over a large gathering 

The Chairman said that Lord Hatdace'a 
presence was an indication of the intention of the 
Government not to j roc red without Erst taking 
connect of the teaching profession. They had 


no reason to doubt that the State was willing 
and mdeed annoas to allow reasonable freedom, 
and they trusted that liberality and careful 
consideration would be the mark of any regu- 
lations which might dow be contemplated. 
Referring to the question of a pension schamo for 
secondary teachers be said that the presence of 
the Headmaster of Harrow and a letter he had 
received from the Headmaster of Winchester 
indicated that those who represented larger 
poblio schools do longer felt it possible to stand 
aloof from that question 

Cauon Swallow (Chairman of the Incorporated 
Association of Headmasters) moved a Resolution 
welcoming the aonounoement that the Govern- 
ment proposed to deal iu the near future with 
the question of edocation , hoping that the State 
would leave to the school all reasonable freedom 
in snob matters as time-Uble, curriculum and 
careful educational experiments , sod, with tho 
object of attracting into the schools a sufiicisnt 
supply of able and efficient teaohers, urging that 
the mcrease of salaries and provision of an 
adequate pension scheme should be a first charge 
upon any fqrtber grants for secondary and 
technical education He did not think that 
there was much fear of the freedom of the 
Secondary schools being impaired for ho took it 
that the Government would remove direct 
control from the local authorities, which wore, 
with very few exceptions, disposed to find for 
their schools good Headmasters, sod Jesvo them 
free to work out the salvation of the school At 
present experiments were stopped for want of 
means, and nnless the country was prepared to 
spend six or seven millions a year more opon 
education they coaid not hope to make it worthy 
cf the nation 

Hr. R. F. Cholmcfey (Owen's School, Islington), 
who seconded the Resolution, said that on* of 
the most favourable symptoms to the educational 
activity of the Government was that manifests, 
troa cf desire to know whit the teachers though^ 

Mr. P Goleman (Chairman of the Association 
of Teachers in Technical Institutions) supported 
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the Resolution, whioh was carried unanimously 
A second Resolution was also adopted eipressiog 
the opinion that no pension schema for necondary 
and techmaal teaohers in Logland and Wales 
oonld be considered adequate which did not 
provide benefits approximately equal to those 
dow Becarcd to Scottish teachers 

A Hopcrci Outlook. 

Mr. Arthur Aclaud said that eince tbeconver- 
Rations he bad had daring the antaron with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Lord 
Chancellor he had began to hope that at last a 
national policy of education was in eight They 
who were interested in secondary education were 
Tery timid folk They were very much afraid of 
State mteference. What they wanted wae lota 
of money and a* little ‘red tape" as possible 
The proper corrective to too much State inter 
fereace rraf a united teaching profession taking 
constant counsel with the Board of Edncatioo 
It was early yet to speak of what they hoped 
the Teaohers’ Registration Council would do but 
it was a splendid thing to fiod in the Bams room 
for tbs first time under an Order in Council 
44 persons representing the whole of the teaching 
profession of this country 

Loud Haldinis Spiech. 

Lord Haldane said that he was one of a bend 
who were on a voyage of discovery, and who 
wanted to kDow all they could before they 
committed themselves to details It wae plain 
that the Secondary teacher was vastly Underpaid 
but that was not true of him alone Before they 
got snob gnevaooeB redressed they most interest 
the British public in their case 

“There was a notion in the head of the man 
in the street that secondary edncatioo was a 
luxury with which he need not trouble himeelf, 
and so long as that notion was in h« head it 
would be very difficult to get him to pay RQ y 
taxee for secondary education But if they could 
bring home to him that the state of the 
education question in this country was at this 


moment a peril to the nation and that it was a 
question of national safety with which they were 
dealing, then lie would take a larger view It 
was not that we were not going on Msgai- 
ficent work was being done and the London 
Connty Council bad set a fine example The 
Government had done a certain amount, hat 
there was not progress sufficient to make op the 
leeway. They were behind the level which bad 
been reached by several of their com pell tore, a 
level which would put them in peril They must 
not think that ha wished to base the case for 
education and especially for higher education on 
mere ground* of materialiam, but they conld not 
dissociate national progress from the basis of 
knowledge even when it came to the question of 
making money , and if the level of the national 
income was to be maintained, if their indnstnal 
pre-eminence was to stand, he said deliberately 
(hat the nation would have to make an effort to 
pnt ita educational system in order” 

Broadly speakmg, the number of pupils who 
left elementary acboole in each year was 600,000 
and about one m 23 went on to some form of 
higher education, and about one in 48 had got a 
free place As a result the demand for secondary 
teachers was increasing and there was a threaten- 
ed falling off in the number of teacbers, beoause 
aa they were not properly paid people did not 
join the profession They must not let secondary 
education be separated and isolated in the public 
mind from elementary education and from 
University education A great step forward bad 
been inaugurated in the shape of the Tenchera’ 
Registration Council One result of the gap 
between the elementary and Ihe secondary school 
was that some change most be made if the 
averege boy or girl was to get the good of some 
form of higher education It waa not eaciogh 
that selected pupils should go to (ha secondary 
school They wanted to make some provision 
also for the average popilB That meant they 4 
would have to do a great deal in the way of 
broadening the conception of Elementary educa- 
tion in ja&tice to Secondary education. 
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Thb Bcsdkjt of tbr Ukithsixt 
I t was an old and narrow nation that it was 
only with hooka and abstract subjects that they 
conld give higher education They were getting 
very ranch wider notions of education and they 
required them Jnat as they had got to relieve 
the secondary school of a good deal of the burden 
on it because o£ the imperfections of the rle 
mentary school, eo they had got to relieve the 
University of burdens pot opon it by the de 
ficiencies of the secondary schools. Reference 
had been made to tbe Intermediate examinations 
of the University being taken in the school 
The preliminary atodies which were tested at 'he 
Intermediate examinations oaght to be taken in 
the secondary school If they bad a properly 
developed system of secondary education did they 
think medical student would have to wait for his 
general knowledge of cbemiBtry and botany ontil 
he went to the Unviersity ? Did they think that 
the Universities would be burdened as they were 
with giving Instruction of a comparatively 
ordinary kind in tbe elements of mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, and other subjects P 
Tbe Gbmuh Exiiirus 

One reason why the Universities bad suffered 
waa because wo had never understood fully the 
significance in tbe educational system of secondary 
school In Germany it had been different Tbe 
whole educational fabno there rested upon the 
basis of the secondary school The boy went 
into the secondary school young and remained 
there if he went through tbp full course for about 
nine years, and at the end of the time he was 
so qualified that be went straight to the Umver 
sity. There was no matriculation examination, 
bat the student had to produce bis entrance 
certificate showing that ha had gone through 
the mill and beco in ibe atmosphere of tbe 
secondary school They had outgrown the period 
of the old fashioned examination What they 
wanted was record, and he looked forward to the 
time when every body who went to tbe Umver* 
sity would have that record He behoved that 
the new four years’ ooorse would be a great 
stimulus in that direction. Tbe lime had not 
caa'.i dfvpEWw '-bv. ix'iwul 
student of his chance of getting an external degree. 
That would come when people real ted that tbs 
external degree meant nothing comparable to the 
degree which was tbe ball mark of having lived 
in the atmosphere of tbe University Education 
was the greatest reform they conld lake in band 
and expenditure on education was productive 
expenditure which they were justified in making 
& sacriflco to incur 
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Elementary Education. 

In opening the first model Elementary School 
in Tnphcane, His Excellency Lord Pentland 
spoke on the importance of Elementary Education 
from which we take the following — 

If we look at the statistics of Elementary edu 
cation throughout the Presidency, we find that 
naturally enough from the facilities it affords, from 
its wealth, from the foundation and the endow 
ments which are established within its limits, 
Madras City stands first in tbe attendance of chil 
dren at Elementary Schools for I think there are 
something like 343 recognised Elementary Schools 
within the Municipal limits and in these schools 
we find 15,306 bo>s attending and something over 
10 000 girls You will not find I think, so large 
a number of girls comparatively attending in any 
other part of the Presidency, and that I think is a 
subject for congratulation A great deal therefore 
has been done , but when we recollect that there 
are only 15 000 odd attending schools out of 
38,000 that should be attending Elementary 
Schools in the City of Madras, we see what great 
need there is for such a building as is represented 
by the school You have seen the premises, you 
have seen the classrooms, you have seen the 
pla> ground which, I think is an essential addition 
to a school of this kind and I am sure there is not 
one of us that has not been glad to see the merry 
faces of the children and the cheerfulness with 
which they hare taken part in the songs and exer 
cises that they have given before us. Depend 
upon it that there is no better thing that any of us 
can do to our children than a good education as 
an equipment for life. Therefore we cannot but 
take a warm personal interest in an effort of this 
kind I think this occasion is for one or two 
reasons more notable than the opening of an ordi 
nary school In the first place it indicates thq 
opinion of the Corporation as to the importance 
of Elementary education, and as was wisely said 
already this afternoon, if I may so characterise it, 
it is o'i tne nig'nesi importance foal 1o Wxe part in 
the industries of this great city, to appreciate the 
improvements introduced by the Corporation itself 
there should be intelligent cooperation on the part 
of its future citizens Every rupee that the Cor* 
poratioa spends in improvements will be enhanced 
by value if that expenditure is rightly appreciated 
as a benefit by those for whom it is intended. I 
feel certain that as time got* on, the educational 
efforts of the Corporation will be warmly approved. 
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the Resolution, whioh was earned unanimously 
A second Resolution was also adopted expressing 
the opinion that do pension scheme for secondary 
and technical teachers in Eagland and Wales 
could be considered adequate which did not 
provide benefits approximately equal to those 
now secured to Scottish teachers 
A Hopsrct, Outlook 

Mr Arthur Aclaod said that since tbeconver- 
nations he had had dnnog the antnmo with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Lord 
Chanoellor he bad began to hope that at test a 
national policy of edocation was in night They 
who were interested in seoondary education were 
very timid folk They were very much afraid of 
State inteference What they wanted was lots 
of money, and as little “red tape” as possible 
The proper corrective to too much Slate inter 
ferenco was a united teaching profession taking 
constant counsel with the Board of Education 
It was early yet to speak of what they hoped 
the Teachers' Registration Council would do bot 
it was a splendid thing to find in the same room 
for the first time under an Order in Council 
41 persons representing the whole of the teaching 
profession of this con ntry 

Lord Biuums s Spree h. 

Lord Haldane said that he was one of a band 
who were on a voyage of discovery, and who 
wanted to know all they conld before they 
committed themselves to details It was plain 
that the Secondary teacher was vastly underpaid 
bnt that was not true of him alone Before they 
got each grievances redressed they most interest 
the Blltish public in their case 
“Thera was a notion in the head of the man 
in the street that secondary education was a 
luxury with which be need not trouble himself, 
and so long as that notion was in bis head it 
would be very difficult to get him to pay any 
taxes for secondary education. But if they ooold 
bring home to bim that the state of the 
education question ro this conutry was attbis 


moment a peril to the nation and that it was a 
question of national safety with which they were 
dealing, then he would take a larger view It 
was not that we were not going on Hagai* 
ficent wotIc was berog done and the London 
County Council bad set a fine example The 
Government had done a certain amount, bnt 
there was not progress sufficient to make op lha 
leeway. They were behind the level which had 
been reached by several of tbetr competitors, a 
level which would put them in peril. They most 
not think that he wished to base the case for 
edocation and especially for higher edocation on 
mere grounds of materialism, bnt they could not 
dissociate national progress from the basis of 
knowledge even when it came to the question of 
making money , and if the level of the national 
income was to be maintained, if their industrial 
pre-eminence was to stand, he said deliberately 
that the nation woold have to make an erfortlo 
put its educational system in order” 

Broadly speaking, the nnmber of pupils who 
left elementary schools m each year was 600,000 
and aboot one in 23 went on to some form of 
higher education , and about one in 48 had got a 
free place As a result the demand for seoondary 
teachers was increasing and there was a threaten- 
ed fallmg off in the number of teachers, because 
as they were not properly paid people did not 
join the profession They must not let secondary 
education be separated and isolated in the public 
mind from elementary education and from 
University edocation A great Btep forward had 
been inaugurated in the shape of the Teacbere 
Registration Council One result of the g*P 
between the elementary and the secondary school 
was that some change must be made if the 
average boy or girl was to get lbs good of some 
form of higher education It was not enough 
that Eolected pupils should go to tbe seoondary 
school They wanted to make some provision 
also for the average pupils That meant they 
would have to do a great deal in tbe way of 
broadening the conception of Elementary educa- 
tion m justice to Secondary edncalion, ‘ 
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date It is now realized that what are known as 
“economic laws are for the most part generalizations 
about the economic phenomena and the industrial 
structure of Europe, and that these generalizations 
do not necessarily hold good in this country The 
economic structure of England is different from 
that of India If you produced descriptions in the 
form of monographs of industries as they are 
conducted m India, you would be producing a 
kind of work which would take a most useful place 
among the economic books written at the present 
day If you go on in this way making enquiries 
into details, your work would have real ut hty 
There is an institution which works on these lines 
tn England — the London School of Economics 
Its members begin by making detailed enquiries 
and taking down notes as to what is actually taking 
place in some industry or social group They form, 
t.g , a separate branch fot study inaRailways, another 
for studying Banks Work of this kirddone in 
India would be of ex'reme value to European 
students Professor Marshall has said to me 
‘ We suspect, but do not know for certain that the 
present economic structure of India resembles the 
economic structure of England before the Industrial 
Revolution All that we hare yet got is fragmen 
tary evidence I finally suggest that 10 the course 
of your enquiries it would be interesting to find out 
the present condition of the descendants of classes 
who had formerly been enslaved There is a quite 
interesting report on the subject of slavery in India 
in >840 The enquirers came out on behalf 
of the English liberators of slaves and were ft 
picked commission But they gave a very favour 
able account of the condition of slaves in India as 
compared with those in Africa It would be of 
interest to learn what had become of this class, 
and whether it had risen in the social and economic 
scale 

{ The Teachej. 

In the course of his valedictory address at the 
23rd annual meeting of the Teachers College 
Teachers Association, Saidapet, the lion Me Mr 
Justice P R Sundara Iyer dwelt on the subject of 
the * Teacher ” He said s — 

It is a tradition and practice that a teacher has to 
be satisfied with the feeling that he is performing a 
sacred task and take consolation in that fact for 
the absence of good emoluments In India leam 
mg 1$ never bartered for money and the teaching 
profession is placed above all pecuniary appraise- 
ment A good deal could be done to improve the 
condition of teachers for the reason that life is 
becoming more and more costly A teacher should 
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be placed above want, because his capacity for 
work wilt be diminished I hope that the scheme 
for Provident Fund for teachers will be success- 
fully earned through A teacher should realise 
that large wealth is not his goal At the same time 
he must also realise that his responsibilities and 
the sphere of his duty are continually widening.. 
The teacher is thought of as the person who would* 
put everything nght and courses of lectures on 
sanitation agriculture and cooperation are deliver 
ed in the Teachers College A competition has 
been announced in this College in treating the 
subject of moral and religious instruction A 
teacher is looked upon as the instrument for re- 
moving all grievances A teacher is expected to 
see that the students are trained m a scientific 
attitude of mind to see that the treating is practical, 
and that he is also training the moral instincts. 
Young men should be so trained as they would be 
willing to change and adopt such modifications of 
existing things as might be demanded by the 
necessities or progress It is often said that di6Ci 
hoe is becoming lax and that a student should be 
ept under strict discipline. But I am not con 
vmced that increasing strictness* is necessary or 
beneficial A student from highest to the lowest 
class has very little to do anything on his own 
account Every hour of the student is absorbed in 
doing the work prescribed by the school author! 
ties What is requ red is not to much control of 
the students act but is constant bolding up of high 
ideals There should not be too much of organise 
tion and too much of discipline m the matter of 
education Students should be disciplined in such 
a way as they would think that they were bound 
to act rightly without rules More freedom should 
be gtven to teachers and probably that requires 
important changes m the manner of inspection rrt 
the Grant in Aid Code Students should be trained 
ta the habit of studying things in the concrete and 
should be made to take an interest in the external 
world They should acquire the habit of methodi 
cal and persistent thinking and not be satisfied with 
their quickness and subtlety of thought Instruc- 
tion should also be given to students on the duties 
of citizenship Teaching profession 11 the most 
noble and sacred profession 

Education in India. 

At the 23rd anniversary and pnze-disiribution 
of the Madura College held on the 19th instant in 
the College Hall, the Chairman the Hon ble Mr 
T V Seshaj, n Aiyer, traced the history of the 
educational pol cy in this country from the very 
earliest times, it, 1835 He said —As soon as 
the British Government was firmly established in 
SI 
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of educating And end would thus bo put once 
and for all to theeroploymLnt of those non descript 
anachronisms known *s supplementary teachers. 
Their existence is a national disgrace and a further 
insult to the norlcers whose children are con 
demned to these tender mercies Their mtroduc 
tton into the Primary schools could only be 
justified on the supposition that pupils in those 
institutions are marked with a perpetual brand 01 
inferiority 

Woodrow Wilson. 

The following is an abstract of the career of 
Woodrow Wilson, the President of the United 
States, by Reginald R Buckley 

Woodrow Wilson was the son of the Rev J R 
Wilson, a Presbytenan pastor of Wilmington, 
North Carolina Asa schoolboy he was manly, 
but at tbe same time a keen worker Neither a 
swotter nor a mere athletic implement, Wilson was 
popular He was fond of his home and his people 
Befor* Woodrow Wilson was eighteen he was sent 
to Davidson College but a year later (187s) he 
entered Princeton the history of which goes back 
to 1746 There he read hard and plajed baseball 
He rejoiced in oratory, especially in the speeches 
of Edmund Burke Moving on to the University 
of Virginia Law School he won tbe Jefferson 
Medal for oratory He practised as a lawyer, but 
found that ' the law has ceased to be profession, 
and has become a trade ’ When Mr Wilson had 
taken bis degrees he became Professor of Political 
Science at Bryn Mawr He roamed Ellen Louise 
Axon, a beautiful lady from Savannah of Cavalier 
extraction They have three daughters Margaiet 
Wilson is a sopta.no singer, train ng\n New Yoik 
Her sister, Jessie is a painter and social worker, 
and Eleanor, who also is studying painting The 
mother has a reputation as housewife and cook 

In v8qa, Vi oodtow Wvlawv became Stnfessox nf 
Jurisprudence and Political Economy at Pnnccton. 
He learned shorthand, and m every possible way 
qualified himself as an organiser In ig< aa he 
became President Instead of delivering lectures 
mechanically, he got into personal touch with 
students, and even tried to modify the club system 
(an exaggeration of our own collegiate and non 
collegiate method ) 

In 1910 he resigned leaving Princeton pros 
perous and of greater importance and influence 
than ever before Like all big men, his aims had 
far exceeded the results But much had been done. 
His personal record was a literary one. 'Division 
and Re-Union ’ his work on the Gvil War, 
appeared in 1893 *be same year gave to the 


world “An Old Master and other Political 
Essays ’ The Old Master" was not Rembrandt 
hut Adam Smith, of the Wealth of Nations-” In 
1896 appeared a volume of essays entitled 
Mere Literature ’ That title was characteristic 
of the man 

Word spinning he valued as a means to an end. 
In his * George Washington ” which has been 
revised quite lately, the new President deals with 
the social and domestic qualities of the man^ 
The famous ‘History of the American People 
appeared in 1902 In order to understand the 
value of his appointment, one must look at his 
latest publication, “The New Freedom ” 


THE UNIVERSITIES 

MADRAS UNIVERSITY 
11 A Deane* BxiumTlO*, 1913 
Branch XI. A (phyaioal Scsenoe ) 

The following are the names of the .ucceasfu 

candidates 1— . .. 

ifoppana Aiyangar, D Parthasarathi, III Class. 
Manikkam, Jonathan Pt U PJ a '? 
Sivaramakrubna Aiyar, V , II Class. 
Subramvnyan P E , 1 Class 
Venkata Sau Ankoia, l Class 
Visvanatba Aiyar, Vellayauur N., 1 “ Class 
Ysguesraran, P 111 Class 

Br&noh III-C (Zoology) 
Cbannappaiya, Half and III Class. 

Devanesan, David W , II Class 
Earuuaksran Nayar, Kolixbt, HI Class 
Moses, S Tangaiya, III Claes. 

Branch V (History) 

Bibu Rau, Kollipira G, It Class 
Jagadisan, S , 11 Claes 
Joseph, Paujiksran 0 , III Class 
Khalifullah, P , III Class. 

NtlakanUn, A , I CImi 

Raman Nambissan Tekkepat, III Claes 

Seahan, T R , III Class. 

Sivaramaknehna Rau, Kara, III Class 
Snmvasacbari, Chidambaram S , II Class 
Subbaiya, S tt , III Class 
Vetvkataraya Aiyar, Subrahmanys, HI Class. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
University Institute. 

The annual meeting and prise-dietribution ’ 
tbe Calcutta University Institute was held at the ; 
Institute Hah, College Square. His Excellency i ‘ 
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Lord Carmichael presided, and there was a large 
attendance.' 

On the motion of the Hon. Mr. J. G. Gumming, 
seconded by Sir Guruda* -Bao$rjee, ths annual 
report for 1012 was adopted. > 

His Excellency ga»® an interesting speech in the 
course of which be said:—! kuow how devoted 
you students are to your Chancellor. I know 
what an interest car Chancellor takes m ail 
connected with the University and especially in 
all that goes to promote the welfare and happiness 
pf you students, 1 know how sorry you all were 
that. Ilia Eicelleucy Lord Hardings could not 
reside at your last Convocation, as we had hoped 
e would. Wo know the reason, we deplore the 
reason, but it is not to that I want to refer, i 
want to say that I believe that you are all proud 
of your Chancellor, of the way in which he met 
the evil fortune which came to bin, of the way in 
which be bn done hit work, fearlessly mod 
uncomplainingly ever since. You wpie, I am sure, 
proud when you read the speech which be made at 
the opening of bis Legislative Council in Delhi, 
now almost to-day 2 months ago when you read 
bow he clearly declared that bit faith in India 
remain* unshaken. Gentlemen, it liea with you 
the students of Calcutta Goivoriity as much as 
with auyone to show to tbe world that your Chan- 
cellor is justified in his faith. Whit you think 
and what you feel must affect the feeling of all 
Bengal, and we believe that what Bengal feels 
and thinks must affect all India. 

A lecture. 

Under the aospioes of tbe Calcutta University 
Institute Prof, lLadhskumud MuVerjee, M.s., 
r.u.v-, read a paper on “Tbe fundamental unity of 
India "on tbe U let ultimo. SirGurudas* Banerjeo 
presided. 

Dr. Brail appointed Registrar. 

Tbe appointment, recently announced, of Ur. 
G, Thifcaut as the first Itegiu* Professor of History 
at the Calcutta University, caused a vacancy in 
tbe position of Registrar, which Dr. Tbitaat has 
held for many year*. About a year *gu, Dr. 
Thibaut was given a five years' eileuitui of bis 
appointment as Uegit tear, bu: he could not couUcue 
to hold this office as well aa lb« Regina Proltasor- 
sdvip, and the Syndicate offered the itegivtrarvhip 
to Dr. I*. Utubl, who had recently retired after a 
long period of Venice a* Professor, and on rev.ral 
oocasiooa acting PmdjjJof the Sibpar Engineer- 
ing Odkge, Dr. Brcbl did a greet deal of work 
lacocceetiun with Ure uvRarwcatioo of the Phjtioi 
laboratory and the iIio*iti logical acd Grohvicai 
ilvoeuav at th* hiipur College ; and U is under- 


stood that be will be entrusted with tbe organising 
of the Palit Science Institute from the endowment 
placed at the disposal of the University authorities 
by Sir Tarak Nath Paiit. 

University Lecturer*. 

At a meeting of tbe Senate of the Calcutta 
University, tbo Senate accepting tbe recommenda- 
tion of the Syudicate, resolved tbat Dr. P. C. 
blitter, M.A., Pb.D., be appointed Unireraity 
Lecturer in Chemistry, and Professor It. 2*f 
Gilchrist, M.A., aa University Lecturer on 
Political Economy and Political Philosophy fu* 
tbe Session 19I3-H to deliver a course of lecture* 
on the comparative study of Social Institutions. 

Armada Mohan College. 

In addition to tbe affiliation already granted, tbe 
Ananda Mohan College was further affiliated to 
tbe B.A. Pass Standard in the following subject* 
with effect from tbe commencement of the ensuing 
Session i— English, History, Philosophy, Sanskrit, 
Persian and Vernacular Composition. 

Lecture by Dr. J. O. Rose. 

An interesting and instructive discourse on 
“Efactrio Response” wa* delivered by Profeaoof 
J. C. Hot* in the ball of the Calcutta University 
Institute. Tbe Hoo’ble Mr. P. 0. Lyon presided, 
and tbe hall was crowded, 

PUNJAB UNIVERSITY. 

Declare a. 

Mr. Got don Sanderson, of the Arcksnological 
Survey ot India, delivered a course of aix lectures 
in tbe University Hall. Lahore, commencing on 
Tuesday, the '-Mb Much and terminating on 
Monday, tbe 31st. Tbe first lecture was intro- 
ductory. Tbe second and sucoeeding one* w*r# 
«m the following subject* i— Architecture of 
Kbitji and Tughiak dynasties j Afghan Archi- 
tecture; Early Moghul Architecture; Middle 
Moghul Architecture, and late Moghul Arch!-' 
tect are. Tbe subjects are important- liut the 
lecturer could hava increased their valuw if be 
had also included eatfy Hindu Architecture. ‘ 
ALLAH AllAD UNIVERSITY, . 

Mr. E. P. Harris, rbe Pried pal of tbe Ajmer 1 
Uorerniseul College, has hewn re-occatualed to bt 
an Ordinary Follow of it* Allahabad Uni vanity. 

LONDON UNIVERSITY. • 

AppoiaUosats. 

Tt* London Ucitvruly Pnfrsronilp of P;tscir_ 
Herat ere, noisily acduwnf by a L CowHy* * 
Council grant, has beers fiUad by the af y**ai»*fctj 
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of Dr. Guetave Rudler, D L. of Pans Univer- 
City. Dr Rudler, who was first on the list of 
AgrCgti del Letlres id 1895 took bis Doctorate 
four years ago, and is now Profeaeor st the Lya t 
Louis la Grand in Paris Dr. A. da Pre Denning, 
B Sc , London, Ph.D , Heidelberg, bis been 
appointed Secretary to the London University 
Appointments Board 

Mr. T. LI Humberstone, B Sc , has been ap- 
pointed by the University of London to the 
Mitchell Studentship The Studentship which is 
of the value of XI 00, is awarded to the selected 
candidate to enable him to study and investigate 
noniB definite feature of business or industrial orga- 
nization at home or abroad Mr Humberstone 

H loses to investigate a scheme or iudui.rial 
owihips in the Univertil ea of Pittsburgh and 
Kansas, under which research wck in Applied 
Science it promoted with funds provided by, and 
to some extent under the supervision of great 
industrial and commercial organizations. 

New Senator 

The vacancy of the Senate of London Univer- 
sity caused by the death of the late Lord Mac- 
ns tighten has been filled by the nomination of 
Mr. N Micklam, K C , who from 1906 to 1910 
represented the Watford Division of Herts in 
Parliament in the Liberal interest Mr Micklem 
took his B A. of London in 1873 and his LL D 
in 1881. 

EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY 
At the spnng graduation at Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, Sir William Turner, Vice Chancellor, referred 
to the number of Indian students who had come to 
the front in Arts, no fewer than eight gentlemen 
having received the degree. In looking at the 
Bachelor of Science list he found that tbe Iodiau 
students were also prominent, as four gentlemen 
who had graduated in Science came from that 
great country. He emphasised these two facts, 
and said they were ev.deoce that the natives of 
India appreciated the training they received in the 
University. They were familiar with the names 
of Indian students who had for long Come to 
Edinburgh for a medical educating audit was very 
pleasing to see the Indian students now arriving in 
Edinburgh for education in the other Faculties. 

t ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY. 

The University of Aberdeen at a recent Senate 
meeting resolved to confer the llonoraiv Degree of 
LL D on its distinguished alumnus. Sir James 
Mestoo In these days Aberdeen Umveraitv doe# 
not perhaps contribute so many men to tbo Indian 
plvil Service as It did thirty years ago, but tbe 


names of. Jet us say. Sir James Thomson (now on 
tbe Secretary of State’s CoulciI), Sir Benjamin 
Robertson, and Sir James Meston are enough to 
show that tbe quality is not falling, remarks the 
Pioneer * 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

Ttpiwuteb Topics. , 

Htad Lira — Head hues and titles must he 
balanced at the centre of the page. If the Wl? 
is lo-ig i» is best to write it without sp&cmfi- 
If it is shore and compact, tbe letters must I M 
spaced lo avoid a cramped appearance. The 
line spacing between the head line and the first 
line of matter that follows it should be wider 
tban tbe spacing allowed between <he lines of 
the matler. If an ornamental line intervenes, 
ttis difference need not be observed, and the 
line-spacing may ba uniform throughout The 
ornamental line or tail piece most be a simple 
one, the ornamental line is centred with 
reference to the beading. A head Jree “V 
under-scored in some cases 

Dobssh Ksdbr Cohmxjicul School. 

The Anniversary and Prize distribution cere* 
mony of the D abash Kader Commercial School, 
Madura, was held in the School Hall Th» HonTile 
Dewan Bahadur L. D. Swamikannu Pillai, Ms. 
l L b„ Rt gietrar of Co-operative Societies, pre- 
siding There was a large attendance of tbe 
title of the city. The premises were tastefully 
decorated with greens. Tbe proceedings com- 
menced with prsyerin Sanskrit, Tamil and Hindus- 
tani. The Headmaster, Mr K A Sankara Iyer, 
rrad tbe school report for the year 1911-12 
Then the Chairman gave away prizes to tbe 
successful pupils Special prizes also were given 
for some of tbe students 

The Chairman in the course of hia remark^ 
said that he took very great interest both person- 
ally and officially id the progress of commercial 
education fn this Presidency. 

He congratulated the students who w6rt d#* 
elated winners of prizes in the various 
taught in the institution and also tba Headtnister 
and hia Assistant* for the success which bM 
attended it in the past, and wished all success 
m the future. 1 

Mr. D. K. Syed Ibrahim, the Manager of tbs' 
Institution, garlanded tbe Chairman and proposed a 
vote of thanks to him With the distribution of 
flowers and with the singing of the National 
Anthem, tbe meeting was brought to » cl oWi ■" 
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.< Tat COIMBATOBE AOBICCITCBAL COLLAGE. 

- A very pleasing function waa performed by Ur. 
D. T. Chad wick, I.C.8., the Director of Agriculture, 
Madras, at one of the spacious lecture-halls on the 
top- 2 do r of the College in the pretence of the 
students, the staff of the College and the Farm 
employees. Mr. R. Cecil Wood, Principal of the 
College, in an appropriate speech, requested Ur. 
- Chadwick, I.C.8., to distribute the diploma#. 

After presentation Mr. Chadwick addressed the 
student# in an interesting speech and wished 
then) all success in after-hleand a happy holiday. A 
group photograph was taken and the meeting termi- 
nated. 

Tin Madras Anjcmsh. 

The 29th annual meeting of the Anjuman, 
Madras, w&a held in the Victoria Public Hall, with 
the Hon'ble Sir John Wallis in the chair. The 
meeting wai largely attended. The Secretary 
read the Annual Report which was adopted. The 
Chairman in the course of an interesting speech 
said: 

An institution of this sort cannot stand still, snd 
the difficulties of creating an efficient technical 
school will bo always with us and hare always to 
be combated. Ooe of those difficulties is that we 
cannot always get boys to remain long enough to 
acquire the full benefit of tbe course, because they 
are tempted away by the prospect of mote re- 
munerattre immediate employment than we can 
giro them. That is the great danger which 
attends tbe new scheme which we are trying and 
against which we shall bare to fight to the utmost 
of our capacity. 

IxSllTCTI or EsaiSLBH*. 

' An interesting paper on Technical education in 
India was read at a meeting ot tbe Calcutta Sec- 
tion of tbe Institution of Electrical Engineer*, by 
Mr. F. J. Robins. lie gate a description ot the 
course of training' which could profitably be 
followed by aU Technical students, Jla sal d 
Haring passed hi* Matriculation examination or 
some recognised equivalent tbe student shoold then 
take a Technical College course of at least three 
jiarr, to be folloetd by a two-ynri' spprontice- 
' ship fa a work of recognisin' standing. 

Ocoe la tbe workshop the student’# dt alley is a 
good drsl In his own hands. The very beet 
proof of an apprentice’s success in the shop*, and 
the most reliable indication of bis merit, is the 
offer of a permanent job at the ex pity of his 
time ; if be is (UBMJfTwJ a b*d itdjffrrral worker 
^adnoctecin be found for hi* tonic** he tt*y 
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be looked on as not having achieved a great 
measure of success. 

Association for the AofAScamsT of Scientific 
and is rest rial Education, 

The ninth annual meeting of the Central 
Council of the Association for the Advancement of 
Scientific and Industrial Education of Indians waa 
held at the Town Half, Calcutta. • About sixty 
members of the Association were present and 
among those present were Maharajas of iiurdwan 
and Nasbipur, Kawsb Sujat Ali Begg, the Uon’ble 
S. N. Roy, tbe Uon’ble Mr. K. K. Chanda, tbe 
Uoo’ble Mr. F. Hug, Messrs. A. Rasul, Isbfak, 
and J. Chaudbuxi. The llon'ble tbe Maharaja of 
Burdwan, President of tbe Association, took the 
chair. 

Tbe annual report was read by tbe Maharaja of 
Nashipur, and a number of resolutions were 
adopted. Hi* Excellency Lord Carmichael tame 
and inspected tbe various articles exhibited. Tbe 
Maharaja of Burdwan gave sound ad rice to the 
students and the meeting came to a close. 


Kevtews anD notices. 

u ACHIETtaiESTS or Cusuictt Bettses," BT Jtxa 
C. Piuttr, M.Ah DEc, Ph.D, is om or a 
sous or boots roBiisuirt ar Masts. 
MiCXULLAB A Co. C«I>IK TU* GINBBAti TilMCt 
•* Riadjms Doors in Natcbai Ksovuki .' 1 
Is. 6J. 

SUriing with a brief summsty of the pioneer 
woikof Priestley, Cavendish, Lavoisier and other* 
which laid the foaudalioo* of Chemical Science 
I be author discosacs in tome detail tbe primary 
sources of powtr or tb* diffsreot kinds of fael 
•applied by Nature and the different forma into 
which these are often converted by mas on the 
score of vconomy or convenience. In the Clh 
chapter enough is said to convince tha leads r that 
it bis often fa lien (o the lot of Chemistry to eog* 
gest remedial measure* to safeguard the litre and 
health of industrial workers engsgid in certain 
dacgvroua trades and occupations. The *wo 
chsptvre that follow dearly show how tbe 

adTeDee of chemical knowhdge has ftaif to the 

utilisation of the waste products of certain 
industries a« startirg point* in tbe manufacture 
o/ many tuefol and rsluable bye- prod oil*. " The 
t*o secewdirg rhsplsrsahow to whet a great »*. f 
trot synthetic cheroie'ry hs* already tuneeded in 
the aiuheiaJ prodaction of sstarsi inorganic and 
organic natural product* who** sepptk* from 
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Nature's laboratory* 19 deficient or fitfol Tbe 
invaluable natora of the art Tice* rendered to 
society by the analytical chemist is the central 
theme of the lltb chapter The I2th chapter 
bncga home to the reader that " the power of 
* , '* R ® K rfat chemistry as anywhere 
else and that small qoantmescanootsafely be left 
ont of account. Tbe sinking examples of the 
next chapter show how even trifling observations 
carffolly made and followed up ofieo lead to 
resolts of a far-reaching character and how tbe 
labours of the man of pure science prepare the 
r a7 K f °V t be . app, ‘ ed science of a aobarqoent 
epoch I he last chapter directs attention 10 the 
aar vices rendered by chemiai.y to .(■ suite, 
sciences ° 

r,J| h I.'| lllt * l ® b00k ? 8 ! tIy ROtD P and With good 
f / 0m , e0f V , ’ e moflt chemists 

s adre to stirnnlate the interest of tbe reader in 
chemical science by helping him to realise the 
important part pl/yed by fhem* 3 W ^ 0 # 
•!''* aud 10 ‘ he 11,8 of ‘he community. The 
numerone examples of great men who at the nek 
of personal comforts and worldly profits devoted 
their lives to unselfish search after troth cannot 
fail to inspire tbe reader with higher ideals and 
nobler aspiration. We can therefore «rdy»y 
WwT tb ; 9 b00k to lb9 students^ in the 
higher forme of our High Schools and the lower 

SStaki',n?S 1 ' IM f '" d 1, ° ps lk “«p‘«'>i 

“ ‘ f '*“ "«r a.gh scb„i 

a OmzEHiHip, „ H J 

(Aelbob and Suns) 1, 6d nit 

i. a l:"»z ti?; .tr" •' 

Ct 13-14 years of age U JeLtL. ' 
conditions of life prfvailmz lT1 ! 

?S=S«=fi 

foremoit sw iaS 


them tbe responeibihty of managing business, 
poblio and private, of taking their part m 
politics and in mnnicipal life, in originating 
laws, sitting on tribunals, etc, especially now 
when we have been given enlarged Legislative 
Councils, and tho right of electing a large number 
of members in them, and educated men are 
claimii g mote and more tbe tight of self govern- 
ment and a larger share in tbe administration of 
the country Tbe very first chapter in the book i* 
on the nature of voting abd the responsibilities of 
tbe voter lu eieicismg this privilege It !• 
unnecessary to dwell on the importance of 
anch a knowledge to every one seeing that a 
large number of people, literate and illiterate, 
have the privilege of electing not only member* 
of Taluk and District Boards and Jlanicio* 
titles but also of onr Legislative Councils tbe 
author seeks to help the teachers in leading (heir 
pupils to understand why people should pay 
taxes to Government, why tbe law should he 
respected, how society is an organism 10 which 
ths well being of each and every member is the 
concern of one and all, and to develop in the 
students tbe ideal of human brotherhood — n 
short, to “teach the pupils to think of tbe 
■ Wa ’ rather than tbe * I It la impossible to 
exaggerate tbs importance of such a book in 
the modem life of tbe Indian people and we 
wish that some capable educationist would 
write a book on the lines laid down bera 
adapting it to tbe present conditions of India 


Character in tux Making, nv Abel Jobes, M A. 

(Jons JIdbbay) 2*. 

The problem of keenest interest to the edu 
canonist m India to day ig the proper develop- 
ment of the character of the young ones to 
school* aDd colleges The recent re«olution of 
the Government of India on education placed 
the subject in the forefront of its contemplated 
policy Mr Jones’s Character in the Mah»f 
ccmee at an opportune moment to teachers in thi* 
country, and we hare no doubt that if the moral 
education of youth* is regulated by the principle* 
enunciated 10 the volume, tbe results must be of 
the moat encouraging kind. An appreciation of 
the conditions affecting the development of 
actrr la absolute!* r— 


, . urn development o* 

character 1* absolutely necessary for the teacher 
ssee to impart moral 11 srtuctioD and 


who professes to impart moral u mnction ana 
w« cannot conceive of a belter book Tor tfco pur* 
P 0 *? ji , * ODe n °der review. Mr Jonev i* 
bo faddist forgetting hi* aense of {erspectivfl under 
the strei* of too much enthusiasm for the moral 
Hip ile is as calm and scientific, as he is (linin' 
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latmg m interest There la a hearty attempt 
at the practical interpretation oE characte* and 
remarkable care is exercised in warning the 
reader from pursuing the good too far The book 
is an admirable manual which oast End a place in 
all school libraries and prove of the greatest 
benefit to teachers as a class 

— S 

CltlSSU OF TILB Empire, pr Ierse L» Plonket 
(Oxford Umtersitt Press) Is 4 d 


The principles of citizenship do not leDd them 
selves to attractive treatment the elementary 
classes The Oxford University Press supplies by 
this volume a very efficient manual for teaching 
the sublet The manner of exposition is quite 
snited to the young minds to which it is intended 
There is a spirit of cheerfulness pervading the 
volume and there is a laudable attempt at the 
Infusion of a (pint of pride m the empire The 
details of every day administration are brought 
before the student by means of a series of inter 
esting pictures Their assoc ation with things 
with which children are generally familiar is a 
sure means of guaranteeing their being remembered 
by them There are a very large number of 
interesting and educative illustrations. 


Oxford ELEiimrisr Books Old Amo TfiXtt, 
BI Lewis Marsh, M A , Tala oftho 'fotna, 
bt Lewis Marsh, M A (Oxford Ukiversiit 
Press) Is each. 


The two volumes consist of romantic stones, 
judiciously selected and attractively told A 
special feature is their relation to the mythology 
and folk lores ot varied nations representing 
diverse systems of civilisation. It is probably not 
too much to say that one of the surest means 
of inculcating cosmopolitan sympathy iq the 
young mind is by interesting it in the legends and 
folklore of other nations The Oxford University 
Press is evidently bent opou making the books os 
attractive as possible The illustrations and the 
get up sre excellent, and the books are a marvel 
of cheapness \\ e are »IV> glad to note in them 
one or t«o stories relating to India 


Queer Lkoesos, ft Mart Aims Hahiltos 
(ThkClarrndon Press). 2# 

It is hardly necessary to point wit that a 
knowledge of Greek mythology is one of the 

MY 


most essential things for a well regulated scho. 
lastic course It is not possible for toe young 
student to make any great progress in literature 
without being troubled constantly by allusions 
to tales in Greek mythology at ererystep The 
student probably imbibes some knowledge oE 
Greek legends by their occasional treatment in 
books But Mary Hamilton brings together the 
most important of them and tells tlem in a 
simple attractive manner for children Such a 
systematic and comprehensive survey of Greek 
mythology must be of the greatest value to the 
student We have great pleasure in recommend, 
ing the book to teachers in this country The 
price is however a trifle high considering the nature 
of the publication 


Norsk Tales bt Edward 'Thomas (The Cla- 
re 8 don Press) <!j 

We had the privilege sometime ago, of review- 
ing a collection of Celho Tala by tbe same author 
and we now welcome this book of Norse Tales 
with equal pleasure William Morris has already 
worked in the precious mine and has enshrined 
tbe rao6t valuable in them in undyiog poetry, 
Mr Thomas does the more humble service of 
nanating the tales in prose but he does it with 
remarkable power and discrimination. It will 
serve as a very useful band book, for study and 
reference But it is also sure to be of use to the 
serious sod mure advanced student, who desires to 
enter upon a comparative study of early English 
and Norse Literatures which are bound by 
numerous ties of kinship Mr Thomas has been 
enabled by his special scholarship m the line, to 
make bis volume thoroughly reliable 


a Literate 


A Shout History of I vglish Literatebe, bt, 
Saujtsbcbt Parts I— Y {Macmillan ACo). 

2 1 each. 


Professor Simtsbury t book hst been too long a 
classic on the subject to need any fresh review of its 
merits Reviewing his Sf lament of Engluh Proto 
Stylt years ego, W alter Pater expressed his apple 
ciaiion bv the remark that it required a really 
great scholar to do the work The re nark applies 
with greater force to this well known chronicle of 
literature which has been a monument of the most 
admirable scholarship and ent cal discrimination. 
We are aware of the ment* of all the histones of 
English Liters tare that can he used as College 
33 
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manuals, and have no hesitation m saying that 
this is the moat comprehensive and authoritative 
exposition of the subject Mr Gosse has indeed a 
more attractive manner and Mr Lang has an 
occasional felicity of expression which u a qualifi 
cation of no ordinary importance for his work, 
hut a student of English criticism will find the 
most praiseworthy sanity and balance of mind only 
jo Saiotsbury a pages Tbe inter chaj ters supply 
a connected survey of the development of Fngl sh 
Literature in all its aspects Tbe publication of 
Suntsbury a manual in parts will be welcomed as 
a real convenience by students Tbe volun t> ei joys 
a veiy large measuie of popularity in the Uni 
versitiea of ibis country and we have no dcubt it 
will go on increasing as long as tbe study of the 
histo y of English L t era tore has any place in 
their curricula 


'A Fust Esgush Geauhxb by Llkwlbts 
Tippiko M A., Ikduk Eoccxtiosal Scsvict 
Pnut At 4 

Tbe direct method is used in teaching parts of 
apeecb to Standard IV The exercises given will 
help teachers tn their work, though »n this 
Presidency most teachers already know the 
petbod themselves 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Elementary Economies, by 8 J Cbapmann, M A. 
London Longmans. 2t net 

The Last Century tn Europe by Hawkeswortb 
MA London i Edward Arnold it net , 

The Oxfcnd Geographies, Vol, V North America, 
etc., la 8d , Vol VI The Three Southern 
Continent* 1 a Sd. The British Empire 
Oxfords Clarendon Press 2s 6<2 

Matriculation French Essays, by II G Cbaytor, 
M A. aod W G Hat-tog, M A London 
University Press Is Cd 

Intermediate French Reader London Univer- 
sity Press 2s 6d 

Th# New Junior French Coarse by G A 
Roberts, M A. London University Press 
yA fid 


Oxford Elementary Readers Ierene Pluokete 
Citizens of the Empire, Is 4d , Old Time 
Tales by Lewis March M A., 1* , Tales of 
the Fairies, by Lems Marsh lOd , Greek 
Legends by Mary Agnes Hamilton, 2s , 
Norse Tales, by Edward Thomas, 2s Bombay i 
Oxford University Press, 

Reform Arithmetic Teachers Book No VI 
(G rlt Fdmon) by Pollard Wilkinson, 
BA B Sc F RA 3 and F W Cook, A C P 
London i Macmillan 9 i. 

Tale* from the Story of India, by P T Stini 
vas Iyengar M A Bombay Oxford Uniter 
sity Pre«s 10 at 

Examples in Algebra, by U. S Hall, MA 
London Macmillan 2s. 

Essay wt Hoe Rhetoric and Prosody, by Egerton 
Smith M A I E S Bombay Oxford Uni 
versity Press Re 1 8 

Practical Hints on tbe Direct Method of Teaching 
English, by V Venkatarama Dikshadar 

VII Annual Report of tbe President of tbe Oar 
negie Foundation for tbe Advancement ot 
Teaching 

Indian Arts and Industries, VoL XV, Issue of 
January 1913 London W Briggs A Sons. 

2s 

A Book of Historical Poetry London i Edward 
Arnold 6 d 

Tbe Children’s Story Books Donkey Skin and 
T ales from the Midi, by Alice M Bale, 6d » 
Tales from Grimm, by Alice M Bale, GJ- , 
Little Red Ruling Hood, and Other Stones 
by Alice M Bale, (J d London Macmillan 

The Children s Classics, Nos 33 and 34, 3J each 
Loudon i Macmiliao 
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MADRAS 

P H S. Literary Association — The First Aouiver 
Bary Meeting of this Association wss recently held in 
tbo Pocbaiyappa'i Hall, with the Hoo’ble Mr Justice 
Tjabji in tbs chair, when Mr O P Kamaswami 
Aiyar delivered a lecture on * Moral and Religions 
Instruction in Schools ” The report was read by 
one of the Joioi Secretaries Mrs. Bessnl sod Mr 
S. Y Suhramamam addressed the meeting after 
the lecture by Mr. C P. Bamaswami Ijer was over 
The Chairman in concluding the proceedings of the 
Meeting said that eminent people had thought that 
mteffeoCaal advancement was nothing when com 
pared to moral advancement. They shonld go 
ahead in the development of their character He 
then congratulated the Society on its efficient work 
and wished it success id future With a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman and the Lecturer the meet 

mg terminated 

Teachers’ Association — The twenty third annual 
meeting of the Teachers' Association Teachers 
Go! lege was held recently in the College Hall, 
Saidapet The meeting was preceded by a social 
gathering, the proceedings of the Meeting conmtn- 
cing with recitations The Secretary read the report 
of the Association for (he year 1912 1913 The report 
traced the history ol the Association from 1910, 
the year of ita origin up to the year under report. 
The Association la divided into three Section*— 
Mathematics. Science aod History, each section 
being 1U charge of a Secretary ol U B own The 
strength of the Association at the close of the year 
was 93 and the average attendance was 83 per cent. 
There were 18 General Meetings of the Association, 
11 meet id gB of the Mathematics Section, 12 of the 
Science Section aod 13 of the HiBtory Section The 
Hon’ble Mr Justice P B. Sundara Iyer delivered a 
valedictory address With the usual vote of (hanks 
to the chair proposed by Mr fl S Daocso, the 
meeting terminated. 

Madras Literary Society — Tbeannaal general 
meeting of the members of the Madrat Literary 
Society was held recently in the Society a premises 
under l bo presidency of His Excellency Lord 
Pentland. A larger number of members than usual 
were present ana the proceedings were of a very 
interesting character The Honorary Secretary 
Mr W F Grahame read the annual report. The 
Hon’ bio Sir John P Wallis moved tho adoption 
el the report 10 an interrsung speech. After the 
adoption of the report and the nsoal vote of thaoks 
to the chair, the meeting terminated. 


Fachaiyappa’a College.— The Seventieth Anniver- 
sary Meeting of Fachaiyappa s Chanties and Pnte- 
dismbution took place recently with fl E Lord 
Pentland m the chair. The meeting Was attended 
by a very large gathering, and the body of the ball 


was packed with an enthusiastic assembly of stu- 
dents Among those present were the Hon ble Sir 
Ralph Benson, Mr Jostice Tyabji the Zamiodar of 
Xapileswaram, Messrs R F Austin, S B&masawtm 
Iyengar, John Adam, R W. Brock. N Pattabhirama 
Kao, T Pattabhirama Iyer, G P Ramae&wmi Iyer, 

V .MasiJamoni PiJJty, V Tiruraaki Ptllai, Pandit 
Yidyasagar Pandia Pandit I) Gopala Cbarlu, the 
Hon ble Messrs T V Sesbagin Iyer, B N Sarins, 

V S Srinivasa Saetn Dew&n Bahadurs F Rbjb- 
ratna Mudahar and M Audtoarnyaua Aiya, Rao 
Bahadur A C Pranatharlbibara Iyer, Khan Baha- 
dur Ghulam Mnhmamad Mahsjir Rao Sahib V. A 
Partbasaratbi Mudahar, Rao Bahadur P Parau- 
katato Saida Rao Sahib 3 Bbaracaodaa Pilkf, 
Mr J C. Rollo, Principal of the College, and the 
whole staff of professors and teachers 

Their Excellencies Lord and Lady Pentland were 
received by the Trustees and the Principal at the 
entrance and conducted to the ball upstairs 

The commemoration address of Benan Bahadur 
P Rajaratna Mudahar, President of the Board of 
Trustees, was read hy Dewan Bahadur M Audi 
naraysniah Mr V Tirumalai Piilap, a Trustee of 
the Charities and Mr Rollo, Principal, then road 
their respective report* The financial condition of 
Pacheiyappa s Chanties during tbs period under 
report was as follows —Total receipts of Religious 
Chanties excfadiog opening balance Re 31,740 Total 
charges excluding cloning balance Ea.33,1 76; opening 
balance to end of Jooe 1912, Rs 18.798 1 closing 
balance to end of the tarns period, R*. 27,369 The 
total receipts of Educational Chanties exclusive of 
opening balance Be 2 23,894 Total charges ex- 
clusive of closing balance Rs 2 60771, opening 
balance was Rs 39126, closing balance Ba 12248 

Her Excellency Lady Pentland then distributed 
medals and books to ibe prize winners At the 
conclusion of the distribution of prizes. His Excel 
lency made a moat interesting speech, and said 
It seema to me, as a well wisher of education, that 
this is an institution in the highest degree deserv- 
ing public support. I im sore that we wish to see 
it thoroughly eqmpped, to bold its own in com pet i 
tion with the other colleges in this city « ad through- 
out ibe Presidency not only in academic laurels hot 
in every branch of its service, in the Commercial 
hchocl. in the Industrial School, and w the other 
schools attached to it I am glad to thibk that it 
holds ita own also in the matter of athletics, for I 
have before me here a row of athletics, trophies, 
which are held by tbia College. 


Imperial Grants for Education —The Govern - 
ment of Madras have jne* published an order, dated 
27th ultimo, approving generally of the proposals of 
the Director ol Pablie Instruction for the utilisation 
of the special Imperial grant to the aggregate 
amount of 23 lakhs which has been made sTsiUblt 
for espenditnre during the year 1913-14 They 
consider that the proposals wifi form • amiable 
working basil for the coming year. The tanner an- 
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dam bus been communicated, slates the order, " lo 
additions) Members ot tbe Legislative Council la 
order te give them an opportunity of comment and 
suggestion at tbe ensuing Meeting of tbe Council ” 
This grant of Bs 23 lakhs is comprised o! tiro 
portions, ona tha cou recurring portion ot 16 20 
lakbs. being approximately oiie third ol a grant of 
48 Hkbs tbe expenditure of which has to be spread 
over three years and which cannot be funded under 
financial roles and tbe other the recarring portion 
of 680 lakhs As regards the 49 lakbs the Govern- 
ment of India hare specified that the following 
should be the plan of distribution —Colleges and 
Secondary school* and Training institutions (a 
portion to be used for the Engineering College) 

6 lakhs i Elementary schools, 17 lakbs. Educational 
hygiene, gymnasia, play grounds, swimming bathe, 
gardens reading rooms, common ruoms, etc 6 
lakbs, .Manual training, 1J lakhs. Girls' schools, 
technical and special schools 6 lakhs , European 
education, 6J lakbs University. 3 lakhs , Hostels 
4 lakbs Tbo Director of Pubho Instruction has 
proposed that IS 20 lakhs of this grant which has 
boon set apart for expenditure m tbs next ficaocial 
year, be expended as follows the provision of slates 
and books for poor aod backward pupils, 2 lakhs, 
establishment of temporary training schools opera- 
ting for 2 or 3 years. 1 lakh and buildings (for 
Board and Municipal schools hoys aod girls, 8 
lakhs, Eogineenng College llakh. University. 1 
lakh , Colleges and Hospitals, 2 lakbs), 12 lakbs. 
A* regard* tbe provision of slates and boos*, the 
Director say* that tho absence of such a provision 
had been urged by various Inspecting officers as a 
very ootont obstacle to larger attendance at schools 
already in existence. Other measures such as 
exemption from the payment ol fees and the offer 
of imall prizes and scholarships for attracting more 
attendance are dismissed as being impossible lor 
they would entail recurring expend. tarn The 
balance of 1 20 lakbs is proposed to be held in 
reserrs for any other scheme which may be matured 
within thaneat few months It would appear that 
■ small Committee is proposed to be appointed to 
Inquire as to what educational expeoditure should 
be incurred as to hygiene and cognate matters As 
regard* the extra recurring grant of 680 lakbs tho 
Government of India have suggested lbs following 
plan — Primary education, 350 lakhs; Girl* 1 
odutatioo. 87 Itkh* , Collrge and training insutu- 
lions, 30 lakbs , Secondary education, 1 3S lakhs ; 
Technical and special education 0 9 lakbs , Manual 
training, 12 lakbs , European education 57 lakh*. 
In regard to the first of these heads tba Director 
proposes to distribute the amount among tbe follow- 
ing object* ; 11) securing a larger measure of free- 
dom from payment of tees in the case of poor aod 
backward pupila by adding considerably to the 
present list ot backward classes or castes oo tho 
basis of Kill census, (2) increasing the emoluments 
of trained teachers by increasing tbe rate of annual 
grant* per teacher by lh* following amounts > lower 
elementary grad* Us. 6. higher slemeclary grade 
Jl# 12. aod secondary grade Be. 24. lu the cast of 


teachers in institutions ander public manage®*®** 
the grant of capitation allowance to school* with 
tba fourth and higher standards being extended, 
these measures being intended to increase _ the 
number ol higher elementary schools, (3) provi 8i ° a 
for opening higher standards in some of tba existing 
schools, and <4) provision for extra teaching 10 el- 
uting schools under public management. local 
Boards and Municipal Councils will be Riven ® or $ 
money for enabling them to start more new girl* 
schools Tbs Director s»y* that the available fund* 
will suffice to du only a little in the direction 01 
carrying education in tbe more advanced (listing 
schools to a higher stage, for arranging for a c^rt Ma 
number of more highly paid mistresses, for improv- 
ing tbe facilities for training women teseberd and 
for making special arrangement! for educating * a<1 
training more child widows who might beko®* 
teachers A portion of the grant for college 
training institutions as well as of that for second aYT 
schools will be set aside for scholarships m college* 
and training schools and general edacation )' 
maximum amount ot Es 20000 1* set apart for tl yd* 
purpose A* regards secondary schools, Dr floaifm® 
tells u* that the bulk of tbe grant will he distribf «■ 
ed among aided and Local Board and Muotcil V** 
secondary schools He tells ns further that if 
alteration mads in the QranUn-Aid Code mast) h* 
based upon the amount available and " they will ' l" 1 
very simple in nature and intended to *1 j&to* 
Managers to rely upon sneb larger share ofilot* 
expenditure as tbe funds will permit.'* The Direr/ ifi* 
invites suggestion* as regards the best way / » 
using np tbe grant for technical and spl 0 ««jt* 
education, bat indicate* that it may ba utilieygQjdl'* 
a small technical institution at Davalaiehwa j n« C 

elsewhere /* 

JailM* 

3 1 T. Union. — II E Lord Pentlandj' 
depotation from the Bon lb India Teach, ' 

Government House. Cspt fl. DobJokej 
conducted the deputation consisting 
A. F. Gardiner, President of the A , 

J P Cotelmgsm, ka« Vice-Pr^®, n *. 

Lakshmi Nsrssu baido. * t-, U| n< * ”, 

Cbsrisr, S a ,ll, Mr K. B lUmsnaoO 1 
il. and Mr A. Pauchspakess, < 

General Secretary, to ths Drawing i and 31 
Excellency received them. Tbe ft a 
Bourne and Mr C B OnUenll, Pn 
were alio present. The Her A. Pi 
read an address, and at the coodusi 
log of the address, it wot presented 
leocy la a very handsome circular 
His Excellency mode a suitable repfi 
gentlemen for Lha kind sentiments 3, 
pressed aod aesored tbe sympathy of iN 
roent towards tba request* they had uif 
Ui* Excellency bad concluded bis ret 
introduced to the member* of the 
remsioni aouvtmug with them for - 
The deputation then withdrew. 
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A Student# Gathering — The Madras students r,f 
the International Correspondence Schools of London 
were m fall force at the Horticultural Gardens to 
meet, the General Haosger for India. Mr Arthur 
W Wise, and to welcome the newly appointed 
District Manager Mr J W Hojrle Mr W Wise 
welcomed the students and their friends and 
gave au interest] og account of lbs very rain 
able work tarned oat by I C bchoo s. fie 
then requested Mr John Adam who was present 
to address the gathering Alluding to the value 
of technical education Mr Adam gave most 
interesting reminiscences of the start of a commer 
cial school in this city, aud related the difficulties 
they had had to contend with at first bnt stated that 
finally the results achieved more than compensated 
for the difficulties met witli and overcome lie 
mentioned the names of several Indian gentlemen 
who were at the limo of the inception of the com 
mercial school practically unknown bnt who now 
occupy responsible positions in the commercial 
woild, and who are considered authorities in the 
particular branches which they have adopted The 
principal among these bo said are Mr K Subra* 
mama Iyer and 8 Valdjnatha \iyar both well 
known to all present 


Conjeovaram Girls School —The anniversary 
moetipg of the Conjeevaram llindn Girla School 
Union was celebrated in Mr Catla Bagbava Che tty • 
bungalow with Mr Jostice Snndara Iyer in be 
chair There was a large gathering of the well 
wishers of the institution present mending Dewan 
Bahadurs L. A Govmdaragbava Iyer Justice T 
Sadasiva Iyer and M Adinarayamah Mr O P 
Kamasami Iyer Mr V Masitamam Pillny Mr A 
Ham an a mi Sastnar and the leading officials in the 
town such as the Dislr ct Munsiff the Tahsildar 
and the Municipal Chairman The proceedings began 
with recitations in English and Sanskrit by the 
V rls The girls then enacted Beenes from liana 
J^iandro in Sanskrit so the accomptmmeDt of 
'•■celleot music The Honorary Secretary then 
the report of the school for the past year The 
. •** Virman d slrtbnted prises to the successful pupils 
***%ho school and gave an interest og speech 
, '.an Bahadur L A Govmdaragbava Iyer propos 
Ivot-e of thanks to the Chairman and the meeting 
« terminated 

I? A 

vporation Model School— A very interesting 
lion took place when II E Lord Pentland 
xT*** illy opened the first Madras Corporation Model 
-V* 1 Rotary School at Vatlabha Agraharam, Tim 
k' Y' waranpetta, Tnphcane. The meeting was 
ii^Eir led by a large gathering of most of the Com 
tirJVVoers of the Corporation headed by Mr P L 
Cl E .(President) and the leads of the execn 
^Drenches of the Corporation Among others 
ent were Dewan B»badar K. Krishnaswami 
hftJi.l.B Mr T E Moir, Hr E G Grieve, the 
UjjiphJe Mr P S Sivaawaau Iyer and Messrs P 
**e^*»ryan aud A Subrarasma Iyer Some of the 


members of the inepcctiDg agency of the Educa 
tional Department were also present. Mr P L. 
Moore requested His F icellency to formally open 
the school Uis Ltcellency then opened the school 
with a s Iver key amidst load applsnse and Uis 
Excellency and party 'hen made n full inspection 
of the buildings which was fitted up with the 
necessary equipments for a school, and then moved 
to the school garden and play-ground adjoining 
the mam buildings of the school Some of the 
school children then sang welcome and lojal songs 
■o Tamil Hts I xcellency and Mr A C Pranathar 
tlubara Iyer made luteresting speeches on the 
importance of elementary education Mr A C 
Parthaaaratbi 'Naidu proposed a hearty rote of 
thanks to His F xcellency lor having kindly oponen 
the school Mr V O Sesha Charier called for 
three cheers for The r Excel lenc es and they were 
responded to in a most enthusiastic manner 

The gathering d sp-rsed to the strains of 
Uangalam and the National Anthem 

Government Subsidies —The Government have 
been pleased t< sanction the distribution of a fur 
ther sum of Bs 3 74 930 to the undermentioned 
Momoipalilies and District Boards for expenditure 
on the construction of elementary school buildings 
and the payment of a sum of Ba 70 to the District 
Board Kistna for the equipment of a school newly 
opened The Accountant General has been request- 
ed to place the amounts specified at the disposal of 
the local bodies concerned 

McMcimims 

Mangalore Bs 2 6o0 CaDuaoore ’ 000 Tellicberry 
1 000 Patgbat 1 J00 Tuticonn 1,000 Mannargndi 
2 000 Caddapab 1500 Nandyal 3 000, Anakapallo 
1 000 Parlakimidi 1 -00 Co mbnlore 4,000 Salem 
8 500 Knmbakooam 16 000 Negipatam 5 ,000, Vellore 
4000 Knraool 1 500 Cbingleput 500 Cocanada 

5 000 Nellore 1 000 Masulipatam 1 000 \izianegram 
2000 Walajapet 3.500 Tirupati 2 000 Bellary 2,500 
Cochin 30il0 Tmnevelly 1 350 Cuddalore 600, 
Guntur 2 500 Berhampur 2000, Palamcoetah 1 650, 
Anantapur 6 000 Tiruvannamalai 1000 Bezwada 
8 000 Tanjore J 300 Chicspole 2,500 Madara 15,000, 
Erode 4 000 Vamambadi 4,150 Palm 4,200 Karor 
7000 Conjeeveram 6 000 Gadiyattam 6,500, Diudl 
gul 5,200 Cal out 9 600, Hnvilliputtur 2,600 Bajah 
mondry II 000 Chidambaram 6 000 Bimlipatam 
2 500 Ongole 3 000 Tenali 7 2u0 and Trichmopoly 

6 650 

Dis rarer Boabds 

Anantapur Bs 12 000 South A root 9 000 Bellary 
10 000 Cansra (South) 10330 Cbingleput 10000, 
Chittoor 8 000 Ooimbatore o 000 Cnddapah 7 000, 
Geojam 7 000 Godavari 8 000 Guntnr 10000 Kistna 
I? 800 Konrad 2000 M.dura 5000 Malabar 4000. 
Nellore 6000 Bamuad 6000 Salem 5,000, Tanjore 
10000 Trichmopoly 1J.100 and Viregspatam 7000 

Madanapalli High School— The Telngo New 
Year s Day was celebrated on the 7th instant in 
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commemoration of the twenty five years' ran in tbs 
life of ttie Madampalle High School The organi- 
sers of the celebration were the students of the 
institution headed by Mr K S Koppu Eow, B a. 
an old student of the High School The students 
subscribed to meet the expenses oo that day The 
meeting was very largely alt-ended The buildings 
were gaily decorated with festoons flags and green 
leaves 

Pachaiysppa's Telngn Literary Society —The 
Second Anuiversary oi the Aodhra Bhashabhi 
Ranjam Samsjam was celebrated iu Paehaiyappas 
Hall under the presidency of Mr P Nsg»bliu»ba> 
nam Pantulu, n., u Ur 8 1 Raugacbarln, 
one of the Secretaries submitted a very interesting 
report of the activities of the Samajam dunog the 
past year. There was then a presentation of a 
medal to Mr A Aukamma, end of choice letngu 
books to other winners in competition in Telngn 
Essay, Writing and Recitation of classical Telogn 
verses. The most important function of the evening 
was the learned and critical discourse on ' Telogu 
Literary Criticism,” by Mr K Brahmayya Sesln 
of Gocanada 


Snrangam High School— The Ninth Anmver. 
sary of t be High School Students Colon, Sri* 
rangam, was celebrated in tbe premises of the 
School Hell, with Dowan Bahadur T Deeikachari, 
B a , B L., in the chair After the reading of the 
Annual Report by the Secretary which showed a 
record of useful work done during the year Mr 
8 P Rengachari, ii.li. P O S , Deputy Collec 
tor of Kollegal delivered an interesting lecture On 
the Study of History The Chairman in a few 
well chosen words advised the students to take ap 
this useful branch ot culture and suggested that a 
society like tbe High School Students' Union 
should have a fine library containing historical 
works, adding to it epigrspbic and arcbnulogical 
report issued by tbe Government of Madras which 
students of Indian History could not prize too high 
With the nanal vote of thanks to the lecturer and 
tbe chairman the meeting terminated 


ThB Senate and the Vernaculars — 

TiiojapoioM — At a publio meeting of the citizens 
of Vizagapatam held in tha Victoria Diamond 
Jubilee Town Hall, Vizagapatam, on tha 2nd instant, 
to protest against the decision of the Madras Uni 
•vumlj rnsViUR Vrm sVai y ot Classical and -verna- 
cular languages optional for the Intermediate and 
B.A pass courses, the following resolution wee 
passed — 

That this Meeting of tbe citizens of Vizagepatam 
protests against the decision of the Senate of the 
University of Madras, refusing to make the study of 
the Classical or "V ernacular languages compulsory 
for the Intermediate and the B A pass conrses and 
requests tbe Government of Madras to require the 
Senate to reconsider the decision in adopting the 
yeport of the Committee, 


Chidambaram —Under tbe auspices of tbe Sen- 
tnsroil Sangero,” Chidambaram, a publio meeting 
of tbe residents of Chidambaram was convened in 
tbe premise* of the Town Incomplete feertindsry 
School, Chidambaram, with Mr S R M M B*®*’ 
earai Cbettiar in the chair. The Ghairmao explained 
the objects of the meeting in an impressive speech 
and then resolutions were passed 

Ootonodo— Under the an spices of the Literary 
Association, Cocanads, a large and representative 
publio meeting was held in the Association ptet® 13 * 11 
to proteB» against tbe decision of tha Senate of «*e 
Madras University on the position of the lndiau 
languages in the courses of study, Mr. J MtlbP 1 ' 
rajo, ba, bce, was toted to the chair Ike 
Chairman in opening the proceedings, mads an 
interesting speech anna number of resolutions were 

Eunbakcnan — A public meeting was held in 
Porter Town Hall with the Hon ble Rao Bahaac 

V K Ramanuja Obariar in the chair, to memon 

■ze Government as regards the recent resolution o 
the Madras University Senate about the Unis 
Vernaculars Resolutions were passed. 

Tbe Chairman then spoke on bow the B enet .* 
publio could co-operate with the specialists >“ “ 
improvement of the Vernaculars, and added tn» 
the protest should take the form of publicly aj - 
epprovmg the action of such of tbe Indian memoe 
of the bcDate who had voted in favoor of 
Committee s report against tbe Vernaculars. ** 
the usual voles of thanks to the Chairman, t 
proceedings, all in Tamil, terminated, Mr iv. »■ 
RamsDada Iyer, of Madras, was also present at to 
meeting during the discussioo 

Prcdollur,— A public meeting was held in to® 
Town Hall Prodatlur on the 27th ultimo, to pro- 
test against the recent decision of the Seoate o 
tbe University, regarding the etudy of 
vernacnlara in the comcnla of studies lor Inter 
mediate and B A conrses Mr K Krishna RaO,B 
li, of the locsl High School, presided, and » 
number of resolutions were passed 

Tarqore —A pnblic meeting was held oo *[*" 
bank of tbe Vndav&r in a choultry there forte 
purpose of discussing tbe Resolution of tbe M*“ r ’ 
University Senate making Vernacalar eteo'^ 
optional in the coarse Mr T Sarnbamoorlh/ " 1 
who presided, made a short introductory 
A number of resolutions were passed regr* K ' • “ 
tha atuijida ot tbe Senato, w. c^v.'ud. ta tW v er , 
cul&rs and requesting lb*jr kind reconsideration 
their last Resolution under protest. A «ob-cC“' 
roittea was nominated to tend a memorial 00 l “°° 
lines With the nBual vote of thanks to tba Cb* ir * 
man the meeting closed. 

PaJjAai — A special meeting of tbe Malay*' 8 ® 
Academy wae held on tbe fltb instant, m the IS 
High School Hall, to protest against tbe re '^ en l 
decision of tbe 8ensta of the University rrgaroiOjJ 
the position of the Indian vernaculars in tbe curt' - 
cul* of studies for the Intermediate and the t> A, 
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Course. On the motion of Hr. II. P. Kannan 
Nair, * A., H I_, Mr. K- Kunbifcuitan Thambaa, the 
President-Founder of tba Academy, was unani- 
mously voted to tbe chair. Tba Chairman in a 
short and neat speech explained to the audience 
lha object of tba meeting, and urged upon them 
the necessity of their entering a protest egair.st 
tbe decision of tbe Senate. A number of refla- 
tions were then carried unanimouily and with tbe 
.osual vote of thanks tbe proceedings terminated. 

Pudulolah — A largely attended publics meeting 
of the citizens of Podnkotah town and suburbs was 
beld in tbe premises of tbe Veda Rostra Palatals, to 
protest againBt tbe recent decision of the Senate on 
the study of the vernaculars. Amongst those 
present were r— Messrs S. Kadbakriabni Iyer, a a . 
nnj. O Sunderasa Sat trial, u. bp, Rao 
Bahadur J. Dharroaranga Raja, A, Mabalinga Iyer. 
ba, V S Krishnaswami Aiyangar.a a , b l , and 
H. Narsyananwaroi Iyer, M. A , besides several others. 
Ur, Q. Banderas* Sastrial, who was voted to the 
chair, made a few introductory remarks explaining 
the object* of the meeting and observing that eiooo 
tbe Indians were accustomed to tbevr own verna- 
culars, from their early childhood, tbejr would be 
losing their national characteristics if the study of 
vernacular* was not made compulsory. Resolutions 
were passed and the meeting came to an end. 


CALCUTTA. 

1 Director of Public Instruction— A Communique 
of tbe Education Department states i— On tbe 
recommendation of tbe Government of Bengal and 
theGovernmeotof India, the Secretary of Slate has 
appointed Mr. Bornell, formerly of tbe Indian 
Education Service in Bengal sod now occupying a 
responsible post at the Board of Education in 
England, to tbe Indian Education Service Mr. 
Hornell is also appointed Director of Publio 
Instruction in Bengal for five years. The Govern* 
ment of Bengal Bnd tbe Government of India con- 
template an active policy of improvement and 
expansion of ednoation in Bengal particularly in 
Primary and Secondary education- For carrying 
out this policy tbe Government of Bengal required 
an officer with special experience and qualifications 
and knowledge of modern developments in educa- 
tion. While recognising tbe attainments of officers 
serving in tbe Province, the Local Government 
considered that none bad the special experience and 
qualifications required _ They therefore applied to 
the Government of India under the terms of tbe 
Government of India Resolution "So. 67 9, dated tbe 
12th September 1906. and suggested the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Hornell who possessed in an exceptional 
degree tho experience and qualifications required 
for a period of five years only in order to carry out 
the desired reforms. The Government of India 
while recognising the attainments of sertral mem- 
bers of the Indian Educational Service were unable 
in the special circumstances of Bengal at this 
juncture to make a eujtable selection from the ranks 


of the Indian Educational Service in other pro- 
vinces ; their decision involves no departure from tbe 
declared policy, tbe procedure of which bad been 
strictly followed and certainly there was no reflec- 
tion on the professional capacity of tbe members of 
the Indian Educational Service. It was governed 
solely by tbe peculiar needs of Bengal at the preseat 
time, Mr. Hornell having been in touch with 
modern developments of edacstion ia England and 
having served as Inspector and Assistant Director 
of Public Instruction m Bengal, hag exceptional 
qualifications for tbe post. Iudeed another Local 
Givernment bas recently applied for his serviocs 
as Director of Publio Iustraotioa ia that Province. 


Tbe Presidency College —A distinguished party 
of European and Indian ladies and gentlemen met 
at a Conversazione beld in the Biker Laboratories 
of the Presidency College- The distinguished guests 
included His Excellency the Governor of Bengal 
sod Lady Carmichael. Arrangements were made 
to hold, in the different rooms, a number of 
simple experiments anddemonstrations. in which 
the gueatB took great interest. The list of tbe 
experiments shown was as follows i— In the 
Histology room— Method of preparing objects 
for the microscope and the process of catting 
extremely tbin slices ( 1/2500 of an inch !) ; circula- 
tion of the blood ; tbe suckiog power (if transpiring 
plants; life in a drop of water ; flow of living matter 
in vegetable cells ; various objects under miscroa- 
copes. In tbe Optical room— Mixing colour sense- 
lion* ; bow to take magnified photographs of 
exceedingly minute objects ; measuring one's fisld 
of vision; bow to examine the interior of the eye; 
flame picture of voice In the Lecture Theatre- 
Lantern demonstration : — Complementary coloura 
of shadows; a process of colour-photography. In 
tba Preparation room — How to measure one’s blood- 
pressure, breathing capacity, strength of muscular 
contraction eDd acoteness of Louch, In the Experi- 
mental room — The experiment that Rave birth to 
tie otricity ; graphic records of :— Fatigue of muscle ; 
tbe character of heart-beats, autographs of tbe 
pulse; bow emotions affect breathing In the Research 
room — Psychological experiments Measuring 
* personal equation ” for sight, touch, hearing end 
mental calculation ; graphic stndy of fatigue sod 
the conditions that influence it ; massage by electriu 
Vibrator ; X-Ray apparatus. Keen interest was 
taken in tbe experiments by tbe guests. Their 
Excellencies appeared to be thoroughly interested 
iu everything which was calculated to add to tho 
success of the function. 


Tbe National Council of Education.— The prize- 
day celebration of the National Council of Educa- 
tion, Bengal, was held at 4, Psnchabati Villa, 
Mnraripnker Road, Manictolla, Hr. Justice Chou- 
dbari presiding. The reports presented 6y the 
Secretaries were on the whole satisfactory and 
showed progress daring the past year. The Rector, - 
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a pare interesting 


Victoria Institution —Tho anoaal distribution 
of prizes of tbe institution took place at the school 
premises under tbs presidency of tbe Boo’ble Mr 
F 0 Lyon, C si ■ when Her Eicellency Lady Car* 
raicbaet was kiod enough to distribute tbe prizes. 
There were present many respectable ladies and 
gentlemen of the city At the request of the Freai- 
deDt and gentlemen present, Her Excellency made 
an interesting speech amidst loud cheers After a 
hearty vote of thanks to the chair, the meeting 
separated 

Tbe Research Scholarship —Tbe Research Schol- 
ars named below are reelected for another year, 
the place of work being tbe Presidency College, 
Calcntta Khiti Bbussn Bbidun M.Sc —Subject 
—Chemistry nub special reference to the anbject 
of molecolar cond ictmty Bhujanga Bbniao 
Mukherjee, it a— Subject— Indian Economics with 
special reference to tbe subject of tbe growth aod 
development of lodian Finance Herat Cbandra 
Jena— Subject —Inorganic Chemistry with special 
reference to tbe Bubject of ferments and fermenta- 
tions. 

Shabzadpnr H E School.— A handsome bnildmg 
grant of Us 21 ,'80 I ts been sanctioned by the 
Government to tbe Shabzadpnr High School for 
tbe construction of its “ pucca ” building* estimated 
at Rs 32 000 A bill for Rs 7,150, being oue third 
of tbe total grant, has been already passed and the 
bnildmg work is shortly going to be cummeoced 
Tbe Tagore Zemindars of Calcutta have kindly 
made a free gift of the School land and promised to 
pay Rs 1,000 towards the building fund Tbe 
public are indeed very thinkfnl for thoir kind 
patronage and generosity 

BOMBAY. 

Education in Bombay.— The Bombay Government 
have issued tbe quinquennial review of education 
in tbe Presidency It states that during the period 
covered tbe total comber of educational institutions 
of all kinda rose from IS 967 to 16 160, while the 
number of their pupils mcressed from 720,547 to 
922 888 The latter figure represents 3 4 percent 
of the total population of tbe Presidency and 22 7 of 
its population of school going age, the cor res pond- 
ing percentage at the commencement of the quin- 
quennial being 2 8 atd 18 9 respectively. The 
bccondary schools now number 559 with an aLteud 
RDCe of 74601 scholars I 517 with 57,588 

scholars In the ce* r , schools, the 

advance, as might he ** 

number of such ech '* * f * 

to 12 763 end ibe fijt ’ 
to 757130 Dorm 

annual educational 

indirect, from all 


Rs. 13,617 000 an increase of 27 per cent Of the 
latter amount the Provincial revenue* contributed 
Rs 539 800 as against Rs 4308000 at tbe com- 
mencemeut of tbe quinquennium The total ezpen-i 
ditura from all sources ou Primary education is 
now 58 lakhs or 42 per cent of tbe whole, and 
towards ibis provincial revenue* contributed nearly 
23 lakhs mostly in the shape of grants to Local 
Baa-di and Municipalities 

The statement prepared by tbe Bombay Govern- 
ment for the Royal Commission regarding lb# 
Indian Civil “service has been issued by tbe Govern- 
ment m a pair of bine books Tbe history ta l “J 
recruitment system of the ICS is reviewed a»l 
the merits discussed at length, while the alternative 
method suggested together with questions relating 
to sge and training of candidates are also car afa Ilf 
coDsiderrd Tbe general conclusions arrived »* 
rosy be summarised aa follows . — 

1 Tho system of recruitment for the IndiU 
Civil 8ervice by tbe oprn competition examination 
in England has given efficient results 

2 The subjects for tbe examinations c*n not “* 
improved upon. 

3 Tbe age of candidates might with advantsg# 
be lowered 

4. There are drawbacks incidental toeofflbioiog 
tbe Indian Civil Service examination wjith that for 
the Home Civil Service, and it wonld bu an advau- 
tage if tbe former could be for met two yesrs 
younger than tbe sge for appearance Mr tbe 110“" . 
Civil Service a 

5 Simultaneous examinations m llodis 
England may be considered as lmpraeticlab'e. They 
are open to tbe most aerinne objecti i,ii» for the 
rassons given from the point of vietJL of India** 
tbemBelvea, and also because their adop 1 non woo'd 
violate a fundamental principle, upon St which »“* 
examination system is founded They wol aidin' 0 '’? 
a reconsideration of tbe Bystem of the *>’ ~ 

Civil Service which supplies one-sixth of ■ 
appointments formerly reserved for tbe 1 
civilian oo the presumption that the 
Sve-siitbe aro held by Englishmen recr*^* 
England 

The Government proceed Jo propoond < 
>'roU b0 iV* hlP ‘ for *’ u,t,n E Indian lads tow* 
England to prepare aod compete for tfaaoxaminty 
oo tba present lines l 


Fergniion College —Addressing the student* el 
the Fergoeson College on the occasion of tbe war 
teeoth anniversary of the College, the Hon’bls 
Mr, Lallubhai Samaldaa dwelt, open tbe necessity 
of some sgency to correlate the existing social 
movements educations! a* well ns political. Th» 
growth of the base and the superstructure meet, 
said the speaker go hand in band. There should 
be intelligent thinking combined with tbe work 
and fields of work ebonldnot be confined to a few 
cities only The advancement in civil politics will 
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ba ussI*m which can only be acquired by deep 
industry Id this connection the speaker eulogised 
the Servants the India Society as the only lnsti- 
tntion whose members try to edneate the people 
so as to bring them into » line with themselves As 
regards the assistance to be given by individuals in 
the work of nations' progress, Mr Lallubbxi said 
that if we keep onr social conscience awiko and 
work with will accordmg to the dictates of onr 
conscience, wo need not deipsir of doing good and 
Dsefnl work Even if that work does not end in 
visible good results we will have the satisfaction of 
having done car duty 

TBAVANCORE 

A Untiring Professor —The Maharajah's College 
in Travancore has been exceptionally fortunate in 
having possessed Professor* who were not only good 
educationist*, but men of character who wielded a 
wholesome influence over their slndents and won 
their esteem and affectionate regard The names of 
Professors Boss and Harvey are still household 
words, for they were the pioneers of higher ednea- 
tiOD and their character more than their abilities 
have won for them an abiding place in the edu- 
cational bistory of TravaDCore. Among tbe many 
men who were moulded by professors Boss and 
Harvey is Professor JiaBonchardiere * a, who 
obtained bis early education in tbe Trivandrum 
school*, and who graduated from tbe Maharajah'* 
College in 1878, pasted bis Master of Arts examin- 
ation in 1879 and was appointed an Assistant 
Professor immediately Since tbat time 31 years 
ago Ur La Bouohardiere bas laboured whole- 
heartedly in the College and has won the esteem 
and appreciation of hundreds of students, many of 
whom are holding high positions in 8ontb India and 
Madras City Mr. LaBoncbardiere coached tbe late 
first Prince of Travancore for tbe B.A which be 
passed, has superintended the education of the 
children of H H tbe present Mabaraja.aDd has been 
■Warden of the Caste Hnidn Uostel where Ins know- 
ledge of Indian life and character enabled him to 
givo every satiefsotion There has not been a public 
movement of any bind in Trivandrnm for the last 
SO years in which Mr La Bouchardiere has not 
had a large share of responsibility He waa appoint- 
ed examiner fur tba M A, Degree in English for the 
University and as Chairman to tbe Board of Ex 
ammers, and Honorary Secretary to vanons public 
institutions Hi* popularity is great end his retire- 
ment from the Travancore Educational Service ts 
very widely deplored TbeDewsnMr Bejssopale- 
chart recognised as soon as be assumed office in 
Travancore the anomalous and inequitable treatment 
given to Mr LsBonchardiero m comparison with 
his colleagues from England and unhesitatingly 
placed Mr LsBonchardiero on equality with them 
m rank and pay, and there is no doubt that m his 
retirement ha will in consideration of hia long and 
loyal service and his public spirited work, enjoy the 
same privileges in regard to pension A public 
movement to establish » memorial is on foot both ifl 
Travancore and in Madras. 

XIX 


jforefon Wotcs. 

□ BEAT BRITAIN 

National Education —A memorial, urging the 
Government to undertake at once a comprehensive 
reform of nations] edncstion Las boon presented to 
the Prime Minister by a Urge number of well- 
known educationists The memorialists, referring 
to Lord Haldane’* declaration at Manchester on 
January 10, say they realise that hi* speech raises 
educational policy to a higher plane, and believe 
that publio opinion can now be roused to a Berious 
consideration of tbit great problem They urge 
that large measures of social reform require for 
their full realization the compelling power of lofty 
ideals which only a truly national education can 
inspire, and tLey believe that all sections of tbe 
nation are now more than ever disposed toward* 
effective mutual endeavours to develop tbe mtel- 
lectosl, moral, sod spiritual faculties of each citicen 
os the sorest means of alleviating tbe present 
discontent. Education treated as an affair of the 
spirit would, they argue unite all the spiritual 
force* of the cation, and they, therefore trrge (hat 
in order to meet immediate need* tbe serione 
concern of all schools should be the inculcation of 
Ihoae fundamental moral qualities upon which the 
welfare of States depend*. The memorial goes on 
to insist that adequate provision for education id all 
grades, from the Primary school to the University, 
be made in every defined area of tbepopalatiOD, and 
tbat the artificial barriers between grade and grade 
should be, so far os possible, broken down. The 
memorial concludes by referring to the need for 
smeller classes, a broader cnmculntn, and moro 
teachers, belter trained and better paid , and urges 
tbat tbe State should assume some firmer guardian- 
ship of yoatb linking op tbe family with tba school 
and instruction with wage-earning employment, 
whilst paying due respect to the right* of parents 
and the interests of employers. 


University College. London— The Senate of 
University College London, has issued an important 
memorandnm upon tbe scheme of development of 
tbe college dealing with the site, buildings, « 0 d 
equipment, tbe steps now being taken towards their 
completion and tbe funds provided and required. 
We gather from particulars which have been pub- 
lished in regard to the schema that the extensions 
projected are comprehensive, but of vital import, 
ance to the welfare of tbs college University 
College is becoming more and more prominent in 
London os a school lor the preliminary medical 
studies and fo" research Pharmacology *nd 
Phyeiology are adequately or even sumptuously 
boused, and Chemistry, when the new laboratory 
is completed, will be in a most favourable condition 
bnt Anatomy is still scattered throughout the 
college, and urgently requires concentration with 
the other departments in tbe medical institute of 
the college. The estimated cost of a bailding 
suitable for it is £45,000. The 6chool of applied 
d3 
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stubs ioa and the Gabon Laboratory represent a 
typa of work in which University College has been a 
pioneer and it proposed that theaa and the new 
school ot architecture should ho accommodated by 
completing the mam qnadranaele. Much of the 
money required for this i« already available, but to 
complete the scheme £23 600 will be rrqaietd 
The proposal to convert AH Saints’ Chorch into 
a ball fnr the college shoald meet a real public! 
need The college has nearly 1 700 students, bot 
their largest room the Botanical Theatre can only 
seat 400 The cost of the new hall will be £12 0B5 
The chemical laboratories now in course of erection 
Will placa the college in the forefront of the che mi 
cal schonla tbrooghour the country To complete 
it £28652 is needed In Egyptology the irfluence 
of Professor FI nders Potri and bia assiduity as 
a research worker and a collector have made the 
college One of th» few recognued centrea for the 
■object, and the authorities are ansi m> to take 
advantage of the opportunity that offers to pur- 
chase hia collection at what is virtually the cost 
price of £5985 In its library again the college 
is far ahead of most other meiitnhnoa both by 
thequantity of it# rare votnraea and their arrange 
maul into special libraries The work here is 
greatly restricted for want of funds and to make 
it thoroughly efficient and to carry out the neces- 
sary structural alterations £31415 is required 
For engineering the college is asking foe £10 600. 
while for various structural improvements £13 600 
is needed The total cost of the projected scheme 
is estimated at £182,562 In the course of the 
memorandum the Senate point to tbo epecial ser 
vices that University College has rendered to 
education 


Professor Dowden— General regret will be felt 
at the announcement of the death of Prcfeeor Ed 
ward Dowden the great Shakespearian scholar 
who had occupied the chair of English Literature 
in the University of Dublin since 1867, a period of 
46 yevra PTofeaanr Dowden was born in Cork in 

1843 the eon of John W Dowden and Alicia Ben 
net, and he married first in 1866 Mary iba 
danghter of D»V d Clarke, and m 1£95 Elizabeth 
D ckinton, danghter of the Very Rev. John 
West, Dean of St Patrick g Dablm. by which 
lady be leaves one son and twn daughters lie 
was educated hv private teachers and at Dublin 
University Besides ins standing Professor 
ahip be was Clark Lecturer in English Li' eratnia 
at Trinity College Carobr doe from 1893 to 
1896. a Commissioner on National Education 
in Ireland from 1896 to 1901 andaMemberof 
the Academic Committee of the Royal Society of 
Literature Ho filled also many other offices of 
literary distinction His valuable publications are 
known to be many and scholarly 
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The following are some of the recent and forth, 
coming books ol the Otlord University Press 1 
The Science of Etymology, by the Rev Walter 
W Skeat Lm D , 4s 64. ne* . A Test-book of 
Elementary TneoDometry, by R. 8 Heatb, V *•» 
Xi sc 3* 64 , Thoughts on the Present Discontents, 
Speech on Conciliation with the Colonies, Speech 
oo American Ta.ation by Burke, with Introduction 
and Notes 2a 6J etch, A Handbook of A tutors/ 
for Art Siudents by Arthur Thomson, 

16s cet The Early Education of Children by 
Laura L Plaisted 4s 64 net. ShakespearealW 
T ragedy of King Richard the Second, edited *W 
Introduction, Notes Glossary, Appendixes oo ifa«* 
giog and Prosody and an Illustration of the hi* 
epeariao Theatre, by Henry Newbolt, f®”? 
General Editorship of J 0 Smith I* °.„i 
The ludiau Treasury of English Verse. 
and edited wi'h Introduction and Biographic** . 

Fiplanalnry Notes, by tS G Dunn tc.a (2*,,./ 
Re l, TextBooke m Chemistry, by A M 

B So Pn D — lntrodocuontoPrscUMlCfct»iMiJ 

3s 64. net Manual of Practical loorg»o» 
Chemistry Qualitative uod Quautitatiye W 
Hegel# Doclnne of Formal Logic, being » 
lation ot the First Section of the Subjectively*, 
with Introduction and Notes, by H “ “ ' 

7a. 64 net. English Literature and 

Tragedy, Platoniam Theophrasius Greek ">"* 
Ciceromanisin Vergil Ovid, Batora. ®nd Se 
Tragedy, collected by G. 8 Gordon 6. oeu 
Sesame and Lilies two lectures by John R 
edited with Introduction and Notes - 

IVbiskard ba. The Oxford Book of Victoria 

Verne, choBeti by Sir Arthur Quiller 
Shakespeare a The Merchant of Venice *6 
with lotrodocuon and Notes by H. M ”? r £ J 1 
M A. Re. 1 8 as , An Introd action to Psychology 
more especially for teachers by T Loveday 

JA Green 3. 64. Sw.fta The Battle of IM 
Books edited with Introduction and Notes j 
SirHenry Craik 2» , Ma.anlay a EssBy on LOT 
Byron, Paper 34 . Cloth id 
Ready thorlly 

Macbeth King Lear, Hamlet, Much ^ 
AbonlNothing and tho Tempest, Playa of q 
speare. edited with Introduction and Note' ®7 
8 Gordon, Vi, Five volnroea now ready— B*® 1 
Conolaons, A Midsummer Nights HreaDl. . 
Tea L(ke It, and (Jw Teas pee t It 1 ’ 

General Outlines of ToorgeoiC and OrR*“ 
Chemistry by A M Leilas. BSc, P*”?/ 
A Treatise on Hvdrnatatic*. by Georg® 
Minchm x.A j r r.s Second Ean , B*ris e “ 

Vol I 4# &L, \ol II 6s 

•"SimpU Economiet“ for Indian schools aod 
leges by J R Cornat, B a This useful bock b»* 
just been published by Messrs. Longmans, Lrr 
& Co T1 e first part of t! e book drala wltl l *7. 
theory of Economic# and the second p*> * goe* CD “ 
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apply the theory to Iodisa conditions. The second 
part ra especially very instructive as it gives in a 
small compass and in an interesting manner an 
account of the present economic conditions in India. 

.Forthcoming Bookt of tha University Tutorial 
Prtct-. A new volume in the special senes of books 
for tha Cambridge Senior Local Examinations will 
shortly be published under the title of Senior Volu- 
matrio Anal y tit- A number of examples are fully 
worked in tha text, and in addition, problems ara 
given for extra practice in the application of the 
methods. The book is provided with an index, 
table of atomic weights, and table of logarithms and 
anti-logarithms. 

Another book oq Chemistry which will appear 
shortly is QuaUtaliet Analysts This book together 
with the companion volume already published— 
Elementary Quantitative Analjm — provides a 
course of Inorganic Analysis of tbs standard of 
University Intermediate Examinations Qualitative 
Analysis has been taken with slight alterations (rom 
the well-known CAetniexi Analysis, Qualitative and 
Quant ilot ■ vs by the same authors. The object of 
tUebook is to keep the student in touch with the 
fundamental principles of the subject and at the 
same time to guide him successfully through the 
many practical difficulties of manipulation. 

Preliminary Arithmetic, which is now in the press, 
provides a coarse of Aritbraelio suitable for papils 
of ten to fourteen years of age. based on methods 
which have been tested for many years with excel- 
lent results. It should prove especially useful in 
classes preparing for the Preliminary Cambridge 
Local Examination, and includes sufficient work 
for the pass standard of the J uni or Paper. 


■ A Teacher »' Manual of English Grammar and 
Analysis, by 111 ram Uoy Wilson. A. II., Lilt. 1). 
Head. Department of English, ritaw Normal 
College, Ohio University. Athens, Ohio. This book 
will doubtless revolotiooice the teaching of English 
Grammar. The student is taught how to use 
English through a study of good English by the 
beet English and American authors. The sentences 
quoted cover a wida range of the beat literature 
and the book virtually beoumes a book of value 
quotation* a* well as a manual of English 

The following are some of the recent publications 
on Geography.— 

Hulmcul and Economic Geegtaphiss, Hook I., 
Wa,tA Siw&as, by Ucvsce Pvagvts Ucfcn-rV I, 
Finch, ill u<irsud. (Dent.) Si. U| fiyosgrajAy far 
Ihyh Sth. sols, by A. L. Any, F. L BrjauL W. W. 
Clrndxnln. and Vf. T. Motrsy. ill u»t rat'd, til strap). 
4s Ailt A« loirodorlioH ts l’h yiu-al Qecgra (J>y. by 
M. 1. New Win Iftrnt) Ss.Ai j The * Liuc.it renal 
Jo**nry Sense To (As Was I cf England 6jr Canal, 
by R. J. Fiwh llltuiraiwd, (Deni) kit Marne 
UnicsrtllJ luin.ry. Qnna-L r , by A. l» Bradl-y 
(Williams sad Ncrgsta.), Is. ; Map Pto-ultcne, by 


A. R. Hiuks, Diagrams. (Cambridge University 
Press.) it. net. ; AW South Wales, by A. IF. Jose, 
T G. Taylor and W. G Wool noogb, edited by T. W. 
Edgeworth David, illustrated. (Whitcombs and 
Tombs.) 4*. 6d. ; Physical Geography for South 
African Schools, by A- L. Da Toil, illustrated, 
(Cambridge University Press) 4«. 6d. net; From 
Pole to Pole, by Sven Hediu, il/ustr»ted.(Af ocmiilan.) 
7s. Gd. not ; A Hilary of Geographical Discovery in the 
Seventeenth end • Eighteenth Utnlurtes. by Edward 
Beawood, well illustrated, (Cambridge University 
Press ) 12«. W. net. ; An Elementary Historical 
Geography of the Eilieh Isles, by hi. 3. Elliott, 
Illustrated, (Black.) It. Gd. 


Asia, by David Frew, (Blsckie) 6d. ; General Survey 
of the IV’oiIi, by David Frew, (Blsckie) 6d; Atlas cf 
the IForU, by J. Bartholomew, (The Poo pie's 
Books), Jack, (id net. ; Hr g tonal Geography, Europe, 
(Ucdoagall) Al; A Practical and Experimental Geo- 
graphy, by F Morrow and E. Lambert (Meiklejohn). 
2s. OL out.; The Physical and Political School Allas, 
by J. G. Bartholomew (Oxford University Press.), 
1». net. M 


Manual Training foe Secondary Schools in Indus, 
by A. IL Mackenzie, (tho Indian Press, Allahabad). 
The author is the principal of the largest and tho 
best equipped institution of the kind tn India and 
the boon represent* practical inquiries and experi- 
ments earned on there. The book is very lull/ 
illustrated and severely practical. 

Introduction to Physical Geography, by M. I. 
Kewbigio, (J. M. Deot), Ss. 6d. Thus is a really 
scientific and advanced book written in a somewhat 
difficult style. It is probably beyond what Indian 
teachers would read at present. 


A llani-lyrhcf English Literature, by W.T. Webb, 
M a. and J. A. Aldis, m.a , with an introduction, by 
C. £L Tawcey. i t.s . c.tt. It is retire fy norel in its 
treatment and sijlr. . Unlike ordinary manuals of 
English Literature, it u no catalogue of name* and 
date*, but it aims at giving a thorough and system- 
atic grasp ct the subject. The hoik begins with a 
survey of lb* whole of Eoglish Literature clearly 
showing the movements that constitute English 
Literature and introducing authors only as illustra- 
tions of ibno movements. The aatbors are parti- 
cularly and individually treated, wuh all up la 
due criticism, and sustaining ever; remark opoa 
the aotbor* with copious .lustrations I rum their 
works. 7b» V«aok wiil be found v«T s»cl«> to aft 
lbs students in Ko gluts of all the Indian Univer- 
sities. 

History cf Aaraa^tiA Vol* I and 11, by ProL 
JaJucalti Barter, M a, of Pale* College. 

jwatAcia* if Attmngmh and Historical jfuays, by 

itw »am< wife. Thus throw bo> k* are the result 
cf the devoted Lbcirs of a Ue-time gi*va to the 
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study of tb« reign of Aurftngzib Mr Jadanatb 
Sarkar baa collected from ft variety of sources an 
enormous mass of materials, which be has Deed with 
judicious care and nub Ibe painstaking particularity 
of scholarship 

English Readings for befool* General Editor 
Wilbur Lucius Cross —Selections from Tennyson a 
“ Idylls of the King by John Erakine (Henry Holt 
and Go., New York) ,1(18 fallowing are included 
The Corning of Arthur Lancelot and Elaine 
"The Holy Grail and “ The Passing of Arthur 

Gold Nuggets of Literature by Alfred O Tower 
(BoaUm Educational Publishing Co ) Books. I, II, 
III This ia a graded Anthology of Poems for 
memorising 

Illustrative Example a of English Composition, by 
James W Linn (Now Tor k Charles Scnbue and 
Sods, 1913). 

A companion to the author's Essential* of English 
Oompimtion and published m the same style Most 
of the selections are presented for the first time io a 
book of this kind Tbe emphasis is upoo compare 
lively receDt writers and the book aa a whole has 
the same unconventional and practical air already 
coted ic the case ol its predecessor 

The following are some of the recent booka on 
History — 

Esien Hals in Early European History by Howo 
(Longmans) 7» fid net. , Tie Gaternmsnl of Europe 
by Ogg (Macm IUn), 12s 6d net, , Lift of Mary 11 
Princess and Queen of England (Psul) IGj net , 
A History of Europe by Prof Athor J. Orsut with 
maps and colour chart (Longmans) 7* 6d net 
Lecture* on American Cunl War, hy J F Rhodes 
(Macmillan) 5* net , Bntuh History from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day milk a History of 
the Overseas .Dominions by L. Cecil Smith R. I,. 
Giveen and F W Bewsber (Rivmgtoa) 3< fid., 
A Sketch of General Political Outcry from the 
Earliest Times by Arthur D lanes, in two parte with 
Mapa(Rtvtngtoo) 3* each , A Glam Book of English 
History, with maps plane lists of important dates 
subjects for class, blackboard illustrations etc, 
by Arthur Qaeeaal in two parts (Rivingtanl each 2s, 

The common burden of the following books is that 
character-building tslbe supreme end of education i— 
Character in the Making by Abel J Jones (Mur 
ray), 2s net High befool Eth ict, by J Howard 
Moore (Bell) 2* 6d.net., The Rights and Duties of 
a Oilmen by Henry Elliot if a] den, E ghth edition, 1 
revised, (Methuen) 1« 61 Lessons in Gikeeruiwp, 
by A J Wsldegrase (Nelson) 1* 61 net,| Our 
Empire, by F J Ooald (Longmans), It { The 
Miaiitsr and Ifo Boy by Allen Habea, (Cambridge 
University Press), 4t net , Sunday* of ifo Royal 


A History of ike British Aaliorr, by A W Innes 
Jack 3s fid net. It is eminently readabale and 
its impartiality, especially in tbs critical times 
of the Tudors and Stuarts will commend 
to all but bigots Tbs charscter of Oliver Cromwell 
is sympatbeucslly yet critically drawn 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE SPORTING 
NEWS. 

brOBTS AT THE il ACCRA COLLEGE 

Tbe eleventh College Day was celebrated *>& 
great eclat by the former pupils of the M* 
College on tho lJth instant at 7 30 i* “P 13 ™ 
were held and the following were the result* W “ 
various events — 

Seniors 

220Yabps Dash.— B Narsyan 
Hurdle Race— ( 1) Dadamiab (2) SaryanarajaD 
Pitting Weight — C S Sanksran 
CicleBace— C 8 Rama Bau. 

Juniors. 

Potato Gathering —A Venkatas nbban 
Three usoib Race —(l) M Y Suadaram 
(2) L Jagadeeean 
IDO Yards' Dash —M Sreemvasatn 
Mathematical Tripos — B Gopala Kusboan. 

B 1 A A Football Tournament 
EuGWEtama e Medical 
The final of ibis tournament was played betWoM 
the above teems on tbe S I A A gronnd 
was a fairly large gathering ot spectator* assemUioa 
to witness this match and tbe play, though it wa 
not as fiat as one wonld have wished was none W 
leas quite mtereeling to watch The Engineers 
tbe match by 2 goals to nil, and there ia no gainsay 
ing the fact that on the day s form the better «**“ 
won. The Engineers owed their victory not 
much to their forwards who scored the two go* 1 * J 
the Brat half in which with the wind greatly __ 


«•! 


as to their defence which held out splendid iy *# T" j 
the wind in tbe second half when the hls<> lC 
forwards time after lime mads determined effort* 
score la tbe first half tie Medical defence •*“ 
hopeletsly uncertain and it waa thi* more than * n J 
thing else, that accounted for their del oat. 

S indents' Badminton OM Tournament. 

The Triplicate Muslim Association plsyed fb# 
Egmore Bhonmoga Vilaa Club and tbe former * on 
hy 63 to 18 in tbe two Iomega. The Mad*** 
Students’ Club then faced the Madras SocLl Old", 
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the Utter winning tne match by 53 to 28 in two 
innings On the second day the .Napier Park 
Badminton Club “A " team and tbeir opponents the 
Masulipaum Friends’ Union played, the latter 
winning by 63 to 27 In the evening of the second 
day the Napier Park Badminton Club •* B ' team 
and thel'anjore Shining Star Club pUyedasplendid 
game and the Utter won the R&me by 58 to 35 
The next morning the winners "A" the Tnplicane 
Muslim Association and the winners “B’ the 
Madras Social Club played and the former won by 
68 to 6. In the * 0 " team the llasnlipatam Friends 
Union Fond faced the "D" team m the Tanjore 
Shining Star Club, Masolipatam, winning the game 
by 63 against 2$. 

The TnpUcane Muslim AtsocvaUon and the 
MaanlipaUm Friends' Union played again The 
Muslim Association proved too strong for Maauli* 
patam and won by 63 to 62. Tho prize consisting 
of a Silver Cap and Medals were presented to the 
winners by Mr P V Doraswaray Mndaliar High 
Court Vakil. The President of the Muslim Associa- 
tion baa won the Cop the second time Medals not 
being ready will be presented later on 

11 cc k et at Aueaaa College 

The A1 garh College played the Bombay Caatom* 
in tho Aga Khan Tournament The game waa a last 
one, neither side scoring in the first half In the 
second half Allgarb gare the Customs aa easy goal, 
which they followed np by a second, beating 
Aligarh by two goals to lovo. 

Sroars at Naorta School. 

32nd March was an important day to the history 
of the Neill City School, Nagpnr. Tbero was a 


programme of sports and games in which not only 
ibe students of the school look part but lbs teachers 
also The teachers of the school of their name and 
position on this occasion taxed themselves exclu- 
sively for the distribnticn of prizes and it may be 
said to their credit that they succeeded excellently 
m the purpose that they cherished at heart. The 
programme consisted of sports and races in tho 
morning music in the afternoon, hockey match fn 
the evening and msgio lantern, distribution of prizes 
and address to the students at night 

Stcdext* 3 forts rt Ikotmil 
On the JDhalwad day during Ibe Holt festival, 
students' sports were o-gsuised by Mr Keikimct 
the Servants ot India Society A committee was 
formed with Mr Armstrong DS P as the Chairman. 
Students from all schools — numbering several 
hundreds were present and a Urge number partici. 
paled. Wrestling running high lamp, long jump, 
three-legged races, sack races, potato picking lag- 
of war, Ac formed part ot the programme All the 
officials and non officials were present and a big 
crowd witnessed the sports Prizes of Ba 10 were 
distributed 


Lomdo’i Uvireaxm Athletic Umov 
The date ot ibe London Umvesity Athletic Union 
Sports, originally fixed tor May 21st, hsi been 
changed to Thursday, May 22nd Not only doea 
the Union arrange tbeae sports, bnt it alao control* 
a number of clubs among them the Golfing Society. 
0 raising Club, Rifle Association, and Chess Club, 
membership ot which is open to graduates and 
under graduates of the University 
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Sbc Educational Veview 

In oar last issue we published the Resolu- 
tion of the Government of 
b". p S“ on education which 

we criticized as dealing 
with generalities as a merely academic 
discussion would do Ample amende have 
been made m the Government of India's 
Notification No SI, dated Delhi, the 29th 
March 1913 This Notification teams with 
interesting statistics, which prove that since 
His Imperial Majesty announced at Delhi 
the “ Imperial Durbar grant of SO lakhs 
recurring,” the Government of India has 
mightily increased itssolicitnde for the spread 
of education, lho ‘ Educational Summary 
— March 1913 ” gives the statistics of expen 
ditnre as follows — “ The total expenditure 
(in round number) was Rs. 785 lakhs, of which 
405 lakhs were met from public funds and 270 
lakhs from private f antis ” We also learn that 
since " the new department got to work in 
January 1011 11 u Imperial grants for educa- 
tion have aggregated, non recnrnng grants to 
4^9 lakhs and recurring grants to 115 lakhs” 
These figures by themselves are satisfactory 
bat a careful Btndy of the Government of 
India Notification reveals the fact that no 
definite policy, no previously thought of 
scheme of work underlies the distribution 
The Government of India says that it called 
upon Local Governments to give a rough 
estimate of their requirements and partly 
guided by these estimates and partly by 
the population and other statistical con 
Bid era t ion s, it had made, off and on, doles 
to the vanons Local Governments This is 
clearly a rather haphazard method of 
developing education Instead of have 


your plan and find the money foe R> A 18 
rather, take so much and spend it as soon 
as possible The non recnr-mg grants have 
especially been inconvenient guests m the 
office of the D P I The only way of 
getting rid of them was to divide them into 
small some, guided again by financial consi- 
derations and dole them out to schools to 
spend as they like Schools, like Govern 
meats’, have no definite plan of expansion, 
not being prepared for snob windfalls, so 
they have spent the monies given in all sorts 
of haphazard ways 

There is much talk nowadays about 
technical education, hut 
Technical neither the Government 

oca ion n0 |. Jl9 critics seem to have 
attempted seriously how much real work in 
developing it is urgently necessary In th® 
onsning year a grant of 15 lakhs is made 
for this purpose A more ridiculously small 
grant cannot be conceived This itself is 
enough proof that there has not been a 
senons attempt to grapple with the problem 
of technical education Madras will get 
R« 9,000 out of this lakh and a half What 
scheme of technical education is going t0 b® 
financed with this handsome figure it will be 
interesting to learn So tnnch with reference 
to recurring grants There is besides a 
non reenmeg grant of 25 lakhs for gwl* 
schools, technical schools and special schools* 
Madras gets thB largest share of this amount, 
6 lakhs We again contend that 6 lakha 13 
an absurdly small snm to bo used as espial 
expenditure for girls' achoots, technical 
schools and special schools in a Presidency so 
large as Madras If this snm were again to 
be snb divided according to statistical and 
other considerations, it would be frittered 
away We recommend that the whole amount 
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be devoted to one institution — say a school of 
tunes The old fiction that Indian pupils do 
not take kindly to band work and the Indian 
workmen do not taka kindly to improved 
jnethoda and apparatus has been tborongbly 
exploded A school of mines to tram young 
men to exploit for minerals, test them and 
work at factories for making them fit for 
commercial purposes is a great need, now 
that the country is being vigorously exploited 
by mining syndicates Numerous similar 
tecbmoal institutions can be started year 
after year, if only people were earnest 
about the spread of technical education 


less purpose, it will lose its grants for all time 
In fact increase of efficiency leading to in- 
creased popularity is immediately visited with 
a mechanical reduction of grants This is 
not a question of officials \ersus non officials 
but of red tape tersus common sense There 
are many other similar questions regarding 
tbe distribution of grants which the Managers 
of schools can give useful advice about In 
fact the general principles of the distribution 
of grants reqnire to be discussed from various 
points of view and decided before the Grant- 
in Aid Code can be revised naefully 


At tfae last meeting of tbe Madras Legisla 
tive Council, there was 
Tha °Cod^ n Ald an fl cademio discussion 
about tbe necessity of tbe 
revision of tbe Grant-in Aid Code by the Gov 
ernment With the help of a committee of non- 
officials. The DPI deptecated the pro 
posal because a few years ago a conference 
containing a majority of non officials did sit 
and discuss the question The real vital 
defects that render the present Grant in-Aid 
Code harmful to education were not mentioned 
in the debate In our view tbe greatest de- 
fect in the Grant ic-Aid Code as at present 
worked is the haphazard way in which 
grants are given No school can be Bure how 
much grants it will get or continue to get un- 
altered for any length of time The grants of 
a school can bo cnt away at any time What 
is still worse the more efficiently a school is 
worked, the greater chance there is of its 
grants suddenly disappearing If a school 
increases in popularity, say in a particular 
year and gets higher fees than usnal, unless 
the management spends the additional 
revenue immediately for some useful or nse- 


Early m July next will be witnessed the 
unseemly sight of pupils 
with their SSL Certifi- 
cates under their arms 
flitting from College to College soliciting 
admission The 8 S L C scheme was in- 
vented for reducing the dominance of ex- 
ternal examinations on sohool work But 
Principals of Colleges have rendered the 
scheme nugatory by selectiog pupils for 
Matriculation solely gnided by examination 
marks The resnlt has been that school- 
masters have become lax in their marking and 
school boys do not care at all aboot earning 
marks at school The Government of India 
recently congratulated Madras on*its system 
of School Leaving Certificate bn t it bids fair 
to degenerate into something worse than 
Matriculation Such congratulation is un- 
deserved We say * something worse than 
Matriculation ” for Jfatncalatron marks are 
moderated first by the Board of Examiners 
and secondly by a moderating Board, whero* 
as in the case of the S S L.C the mark of a 
single examiner, unchecked, unmoderated, has 
become the ruling factor in directing the 
destinies of onr young men Will the S.S L C 
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Board, or the DPI or the University Syn- 
dioate enquire into this and remedy this evil I 
In this connection the following passage from 
Lord Haldane’s speech to secondary and 
techoical teachers will be of mnoh interest — 

" One reason why the Universities have 
suffered is because we have never understood 
fully the significance it) the educational 
system of the secondary school In Germany 
it has been different The whole edncational 
fabric there rests upon the basis of the 
secondary school The boy goes into the 
secondary school young, and remains there, 
if he goes through the full course, for about 
nine years, and at the end of that time he tt 
to qualified that he gott to the Unncrnty 
[With os it is regarded as a fat year, it one 
fonrth of those that study in a VI form are 
considered fit to enter the University 1] There 
is no Matriculation examination, bat the 
student has to produce his entrance certifi- 
cate showing that ho has gono through the 
mill and haa been in the atmosphere of a 
secondary school We have outgrown the 
period of the old fashioned examination What 
we want is a record, and everybody who goes 
to the University should have that record " 
Here in Madras we have the shell of the 
German system We have the record bnt 
don’t read' anything of it except the entry 
examination marks 1 The best system loses its 
vitality if worked badly 

In a recent issne we gave an account of 
The revolt the organization of seeon- 

agAmst the sch/uik vj, 'ccftV 

EuSSnmk a»J New Sooth Wate. 

Australia. is introducing a similar 

scheme of two courses (I) a preliminary two 
year course called intermediate , (2) a com 
plots leaving certificate course of four years 
Till recently Australian Universities wero 


holding Matriculation examinations of their 
own, bnt now it is changed. W ntten examina- 
tion forms a part and it is hoped a minor part 
of the scheme Aaf a sop to the University 
the Board of Examiners will consist of fonr 
University Professors and four officers of the 
Department There is no mention of school 
teachers as members of the Board and this is 
its grave defect The Scotch system is much 
better 

Mr Daniel Jones, who lectured on Phcnet* 
ics and on Simplified Spell 
Madras to the ing> wrltlog la the Pwn«r 
(of Simplified Spelling!, 
after referring to hi9 work m Madras, says 
I g»iv tun others wun at Lahore and tbs nthef 
btfor the Bombay Tetcher*’ Atoesiuthon (bold at 
8arMtogild* shoos Girgsmo, Bombay onJaoynah 
23) The aodiens at Lahore numberd about thro 
I oodred neerh aul being Indian* At Bombay tb* 
aodiens wo» amaol, select— about sicsti I abood 
thmc, inclaodiDg metn whiet peepL Mr Nelson 
Fraser FrinsipsI ov the Training Colej woi in the 
chair (At Lahore tbair wo* no chairman ) Tb^ 
Secretari at Bombay loeld me tbie wos a mnob 
larger aodiens than ycxbjuali asemblz at the 
Tercher* Ascei a taboo meeting* Aol I c»n 
sai u that tha Indians ar aul v*’\ «een oo 8.8, bnt 
□oest or Ibe English peepl (with a fyu bnl ant 
ectepsbooz) atil rtcwitr connoting Madraa is t*r 
abed ov eoi other senter boetb a* regard* fonstre* 
and as regard* 8 3 I tbinc bnuever, I hav biteo 
aibl tu pair tbe wai for fonetics and S.S iti its 
Paojsb and Bombay’* 

There is no question that in the mattlr of 
edncational reform Madras is as far ahead 
«tt th*. v&h nl IsffjASJi. -A va kehnzA VasA '* 1 
social reform and industrial development 
The Senate has, by a large majority, thrown 
oat the proposal to make 

uitVmtSaE! ll « °> "»»■* 

liter at are compulsory The 
real question at issne has been pauch darkened ' 
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by counsel by the expedient of describing the 
proposal as “ the compalsory study of the 
vernaculars," Those who advocate the 
measure want to destroy the compulsory study 
of the vernaculars that exult note in schools 
and colleges as a result of the recent reforms 
and to substitute for it a compulsory study of 
two or three ancient Indian literature, bans- 
knt or vernacalar. The Senate has been 
wide awake in dealing with this question It 
is noteworthy among the 15 or 16 Fellows 
who voted for the proposal, there was not 
one pukka Telagu or one Canarese or one 
Mai ay a lee Fellow and there was only one 
non- Brahman. This proves that the question 
affects different languages Bnd different castes 
in different ways and cannot be solved 
off-hand in deference to the Beutimonts of one 
party. It is also to be noted that all Euro- 
pean Fellows voted against the proposal for 
they understand bow all the recent growth 
of scientific work m colleges will he killed 
out by this proposal and education in the 
Presidency will receive such a set-back that 
Madras will lose its premier place in the 
educational world of India Unworthy 
suggestions have been made to the effect 
that the European vote is due to racial hatred 
of the Indian languages and Missionary 
hatred of Indian national literature As a 
matter of fact Bven if all the Indian Fellows 
had voted, the proposal would have been 
defeated It mnst also be remembered that of 
the people who voted for it, there was not a 
Bing ia educationist except Professor K. B 
Ramanatbao. Any one that has had anything 
to do with organizing the work of the Inter- 
mediate classes. Day, any one who has been 
inside a college any time during the last three 
years and seen the equipment and the work 
pan realize how mischievous the proposal 
XIX 


is likely to prove. Yet this question has 
been taken up by political organizations and 
is being fast turned into a political question 
Numerous public meetings have been held, 
in which educationists are conspicuous either 
by their absence or by their opposition to 
the proposal We deprecate to introduce 
into the serene atmosphere of the Senate the 
methods of the hustings 
The following critique on the B A Telugu 
The Old BA Translation Paper by an 
Telagu eminent Telagu graduate of 

Paper' 011 a quarter of a century's ex- 
perience as a teacher, is an 
eloquent commentary on the results of teaching 
Indian literature in our colleges for half a cen- 
tury — “ I have shown the passage to a Teluga 
gentleman of this place who has read through 
the Andhra llbaratamu and Bbagavatamu 
any number of times and is also a poet He 
curved his lips over the first sentence After 
wrangling with it for some minutes, he said 
he could make out little It follows English 
idiom and contains an adjective in the 
comparative degree, whereas the Telugu idiom 
requires the plain adjective In another 
sentence where one would write ' many men,’ 
the author of the passage writes ‘ men possess- 
ing extensive numbers 1 It is impossible to 
gaess from what language this idiom has 
been borrowed " Oar correspondent then 
proceeds to give mare instances of what he 
calls “ outrageously nn-Telngn ways of 
expressing common ideas ” We understand 
that orcratf of Delags Bxsetcawa ttev 8 J. ’a - 
and if this is the result of fifty years of 
University teaching of Teluga literature, 
surely one should think twice before pro- 
posing to revive it We wish the Senate had 
resolved that the advocates of the proposal 
should not make their speeches in English but 
3t 
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each Id bis vernacular, then there would 
have been a sudden shrinkage of eloquence. 

The educational districts ol France are 
called arrondwsemertfa. All 
The French tho Government schools in 

Educational .. . _ . • 

Department aQ arrondissemeut, pri- 

mary, secondary and supe- 
rior, form one acaden w presided over by a 
rccteur There are about 16 such academies, 
each corresponding to the seat of oue French 
University. These academies together form 
tho UnuersiU <Je Franca, ruled by the Minister 
of Public Instruction , but as be changes with 
the ohanginggovernment, cootinnityis secured 
by three permanent Liontenantsof the Minister, 
in charge respectively of the primary, eecon- 
dary and superior education. This looks 
like a remarkably centralized scheme, but it 
is not half so bad ae the Indian system. Here 
tbe Director of Pnblie Instruction is the one 
authority on all parts of educational work. 
Through the hierarchy of Inspectors, Asst. 
Inspectors, Bub* Asst. Inspectors and Super- 
visors ho controls primary education. He is 
supreme ruler of secondary education through 
thesame officers or thro ugh hie being tbe Chair- 
man of Secondary Certificate Boards. Besides, 
his place in the Senate and the Syndicate 
enables him to be the head do facia of Univer- 
sity education. Thera is so much talk of 
decentralization bat this is centralization with 
a vengeance. Primary education is for the 
masses, secondary for the classes, and collegiate 
for the few. These three have different aims 
and sometimes conflicting interests, they are 
not and cannot be three rungs of one ladder 
but three pyramids of differing heights ; and 
unless three different men are in charge of the 
three, one or two will suffer, while the third 
may be unduly benefited. Another result of 
(his centralization of anthonty is that a man 


who understands and sympathizes with 
secondary education is pitchforked into 
collegiate work, another who has been inspect* 
ing primary schools for years and knows 
nothing of secondsry schools has suddenly to 
begin inspecting them and criticising tbs 
work of men who have been teaching for 
yeais and yet a third who canid lectors 
sweetly on the fascination of differential 
equations is suddenly tamed on to balance 
tbe claims of old, civilized Tel ago sod 
modem, valgar Telngn. 

France is the land of so many gt**l 
mathematicians that ths 
Mathematics organization of mstbems' 

ia Lycee» nCh tioal work in French schools 

is well worth studying. 1° 
the primary stages, 3 to 4 hours a week are 
devoted to elementary arithmetical operation* 
including the rule of three, intuitive geometry 
and one hour to drawing of regular figures. 
The next stage, called premier cycle is a cycle 
of 4 years and is the first part of secondary 
education, followed by a second cycle of three 
yearsendiog with Baccalaureat. 14 to 22 p. C. 
of tbe time of school work is devoted to 
mathematics. Almost all the teaching work 
is by means of lectures. Tbe pupils must take 
notes, answer questions and be tested Iter 
quently otherwise, so much so there i« D ° 
possibility of *' learning parrot-fashion.'’ The 
note-books are required to be " as neat a* 
copper-plate.” The kind of work done m 
mathematical coarse ol the premier cycle 0 
is indicated in the following brte^ syllabus — * 
Equations and trinomials of the second degree! 
calculation of the derivatives of simple fnne" 
tions , Btndy of their graphic and graph 10 
representation ; study of rectilinear motion 
by means of the theory of derivatives j velocity 
and acceleration ; uniformly changing motion f 
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elements of b olid geometry and descriptive 
geometry , plane trigonometry including the 
nse of 4 or 5 place logarithm tables , the 
solutions of triangles and trigonometric equa- 
tions. We call on our teachers in India to 
compare this with onr C Group Mathema- 
tics The next higher course of Mathematics 
is as follows — 

Arithmetic — -Properties of integers, frac 
tions, decimals, square roots, greatest common 
dmsors, theory of errors, etc 
Algebra . — Positive and negative numbers, 
qeadratin equations (without the theory of 
unaginanes), progressions, logarithms, interest 
and annuities, graphs, derivatives of a snm, 
product, quotient, square root of a function, 
of bid x, cos x, tan x, cot r Application to 
the study of the variation and the maxima and 
minima, of some simple functions, etc 

Trigonometry — Circular functions, solution 
Of triangles, applications of trigonometry to 
vanons questions relative to land surveying 
Geometry — Translation, rotation, symmetry, 
homology and similitude, so lids, areas, 
volumes, poles and pol ire, inversion, stereo- 
graphic projection, central projections, etc 
Comes —Ellipse, hyperbola, parabola, plane 
sections of a cone or cylinder of revolution, 
etc. 

Descriptors Geometry — llabatments, appli- 
cation to distances and angles, projection of 
a circle, sphere, cone, cylinder, plaoes, lec- 
tions, shadows, application to topographical 
maps, etc. 

Kinematic*. — Units 0 f length nod time 
llecklioear and curvilinear motion Trans!** 
lion and rotation of a solid body Geometric 
Study of the hrhz, etc. 


Dynamics and Statics —Dynamics ol & par- 
ticle, forces applied to a solid body, simple 
machines in a state of repose and movement, 
etc 

Cosmography — Celestial sphere, earth, sun. 
moon, planets, comets, stars, co ordinate 
systems, Keplar’a and Newton s Laws, etc. 
On the top of this is the special mathematics 
course 

" In Algebra and Analysts we find developed, 
the fundamental ideas concerning irrational 
numbers, convergeucy and divergency of 
series, the elements of the theory of functions 
of a real variable, power series, their multipli. 
cation and division, their differentiation and 
integration term by term Taylor’s formula^ 
the theory of algebraic equations, including 
symmetric functions, but omitting the discos- 
sion of inGuite roots The latter part of the 
course treats of differentials of several vari- 
ables, elementary ideas concerning definite 
integrals, integratiou of such functions as 
are considered in a first calcnlns course of the 
best American colleges, rectification of curves # 
calculation of volumes, plane areas, momenta 
of inertia, centres of gravity, differential 
oqaations of the first order, eolations of 
simpler differential equations of the second 
order, which occur in connection with problems 
of mechanics and physics. Whenever possiblo 
in the discumon of these topics Ibo power 
to work numerical examples u emphasised. 

Plans Trigonometry and tha discussion of 
Spherical trigonometry through the law of 
Cosines ar© treated la class and five place 
tables are nsed 

“ fn the course 00 Analytical Geometry is 
given a thorough discussion of equations 
cf tha second degree, of homogxapby sod 
scbareermio rsbos as tbf/ enter it} to lbs die* 
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cubbioq of curves and surfaces of the second 
degree of points at infinity, asymptotes, foci 
tnlinear co-ordinates, curvature, concavity 
and convexity, envelopes and evolutes The 
professor also discu83is thoroughly the various 
questions connected with the treatment of 
quadratic eurfacea and leas completely, the 
theory of surfaces in general, of space curves, 
osculating planes, cnrvatnre of surfaces 
The elements of the theory of unnursal curves 
and surfaces and of an&Uagcoatic curves and 
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surfaces are also taken up. So also, we find 
broadly arranged programmes mapped cat 
in mecbaoics and descriptive geometry" 
When we read the account of this remark' 
able mathematical training we cannot help 
foelmg that at the Madras University wa are 
being given bnt the pale ghost of education 
and not its reality Wo also begin to realize 
why University education has been so barren 
of results from the point of view of real 
scholarship 


SIR A. SASfilAH SflSTRY, R.G.S.I, 

An Indian Statesman-a Biographical Sketch 

BY 

B. V KAMESVARA AIYAR, M A 

Pudulottai 

Price — Rs. 3 , 

SELECT OPINIONS t 

The London ft met — ‘ A. wed written life of this enlighteued statesmen and reform el 
undertaken by the request of the Maharajah of Travanco-e ' 

The London Daily Newt — 1 This book contains many stories of the tact and judgment 
which enabled bin to fill the delicate post cf adnser to an almost absolute monarch A book like this 
will do much to open the eyes of Europeans to Indian affairs as viewed from the native ataudp® ul6 ' 
The English of the author is almost perfect * 

27u Madras Maid {leader). — Mr Xamesvars Aiyar has not only an excellent Eng**** 

style, but also that essential qualification of a biographer a due discrimination of values in hid treatment 
of the materials that he has collected The resnlt is in every way excellent The life history of 
Sir Saetnah Sastry contains lessons for all of us, Europeans and Indians alike and there is hardly* 
page of his biography which does not throw light on the problems which face ns to-day And 
Mr Kamesvara Aiyar abiy and successfully some up his career ’ 
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THE SOUTH INDIA TEACHERS 
UNION CONFERENCE 

Presidential Address 
of TOE 

Rev Allan F Gardiner, m a 
1 must at the outset on behalf of the 
whole Union express our sincere thanks 
for the cordial welcome extended to this 
Conference on behalf of this town and 
district by Dewan Bahadur T Desika 
cbarinr It must be a matter of no email 
gratification to the members assembled 
to be welcomed by one who takes so great 
interest in every work of public utility 
and who a few da) s ago, as a representa- 
tive of the people of Trichioopoly, was 
delegated to welcome the 20th Madras 
Provincial Conference 

The past year has been a very notable 


one in several ways in the sphere of edu 
cation The Government of India’s Reso 
lution, reaffirming all that was prized by 
us in its earlier resolutions, extending its 
good will and benefits wider still, and 
holdmgout bright promise for the future, 
has inspired us with fresh enthusiasm, 
gratitude, and hope We welcome espe 
cially its declaration on the questions of 
the provident fund and pensions for 
teachers, on the extension of secondary 
and primary education, and above all 
we welcome the prominence given to the 
moral function of all education, for the 
success of any system of education can 
be measured only by its success in the 
formation of character in the taught 

On these several points I shall have an 
opportunity of speaking later when wo 
consider the Resolution in Conference and 
I must defer what I have to say till then 

During the past year the Union has 
expanded and developed and it was re 
cently honoured by being received in 
deputation by If L the Governor of 
Madras who welcomed us warmly and 
made a most gracious and sympathetic 
reply to our Address The keenness, acliv 
lty, and success of the Union should be 
sufficient to induce every member of the 
teaching profession to join it* and every 
Teachers Association to become affiliated, 
and in the ensuing year we look forward 
to a great accession of strength 
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The programme of subjects for this 
Conference is long important and varied, 
and I do not intend to make any attempt 
now to consider it in detail or even to 
review it as a whole 
In the limited time now at my dispo 
sal I propose to deal in some detail with 
a question which has been vigorously 
(and, may I say heatedly ?) debated dur 
ing the last few months I refer to the 
position occupied by languages other 
than English m the various courses of 
study at the Umversitv of Madras This 
question has been simmering m the minds 
of the educated classes since 1901, when 
the Indian Universities Act came into 
force A very brief summary of the facts 
leading up to the present situation will 
not, I think, be out of place as they are 
facts that are often ignored though nearly 
every one of them, in its own place, is 
peculiarly significant 

In September 1904 the University was 
called upon to prepare and submit New 
Regulations under the Act, and after 
some delay it submitted its recommenda 
Uon to the Government in March 1906 
In the month of December in the same 
year the Government promulgated the 
New Regulations which were substantially 
the same as the recommendations of the 
Senate with the important exception that 
composition in a vernacular was intro 
duced into the Intermediate course as a 
compulsory subject for all In October 
1909, the remora! of this subject from the 
curriculum was proposed in the Senate 
The Senate referred the matter to n com 
lmttee and its report recommending the 
abolition of vernacular composition alto 
gether was upheld m the Senate in March 
1909 by 22 votes to 15 In May the 
Government re fused to sanction this meas 
ure, and a strong reaction set in In 
October 1909 a proposal was made to 


[Mat 1913 

substitute a compulsory course of study 
in a vernacular, classical or foreign lan« 
guage for compulsory composition m a 
vernacular. The matter was referred to 
a committee the transactions of which 
are of considerable importance It reconi 
mended that the then existing groups m & 
iv should be reconstructed into a single 
group thus enabling a student to study 
a language in the Intermediate course 
without therebj limiting his choice of 
a special subject in the B A Degree 
course to group VI Secondly it re 
commended the removal of the History 
of English Literature from the sjH* 
bus of the Intermediate course Thirdly 
it recommended that translation from a 
classical or foreign language should be 
accepted as an alternative to composition 
in a vernacular, and lastly that ia 
part of the Intermediate examination the 
minimum mark for a pass should be re 
duced from 50% to 40 0 / o These recom 
mendations were earned en bloc, and there 
the matter rested for two years In 
March 1912 a proposal was brought for 
ward to substitute a compulsory course of 
studj in a vernacular, classical, or foreign 
language for compulsory composition 
or translation m the Intermediate course 
and to make composition or translation 
an integral part of the B A Degree 
course. After much discussion tb e 
Senate decided by 35 votes to 24 to refer 
the whole matter to a committee and 
in March 1913 that committee present 
ed its report upholding the statue quo, 
so far as the principle of compulsion was 
involved This report was adopted b) the 
Senate after considerable discussion, by 
a large majority I ask you carefully to 
bear these facts in mind during tny 
following remarks and m all deliberation® 
on this subject 

The terms of reference of tfic last 
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named committee were that they should 
frame and present to the Senate any pro- 
posals that might be considered desirable 
in order to ensure more attention being 
paid to languages other than English 
in the various courses. The committee 
reported that no alterations in the direc- 
tion of further compulsion were consider- 
ed desirable in order to ensure more 
attention being paid to such languages. 
Perhaps, at this juncture, I may be per- 
mitted a word of personal explanation — 
not that any opinions of mine can be of 
the slightest public importauce but be- 
cause 1 believe that it will help to explain 
what has apparently puzzled many of those 
deeply interested in the question, namely 
the action of sympathisers in voting with 
the majority. 1 voted with the majority 
for the adoption of the Report and for 
some time subsequently I continued to 
receive numerous letters asking me to 
explain how I could reconcile my vote 
with my views — in fact tacitly suggesting 
that I was engaged in widening the gulf 
that separates platform and practice — a 
branch of moral, or rather immoral, en- 
gineering which is deservedly denounced, 
on platforms. Personally 1 have never 
for a moment been conscious of any in- 
consistency whatever in the matter. I 
followed with care, as far as possible, the 
arguments and objections of the minority 
and the arguments and replies of the 
majority. This was not always an easy 
task, for though the debate in the Senate 
was a striking example of reason touched 
with emotion it could hardly be described 
as nn exhibition of reason in her most 
exalted mood. Some actually ventured 
to assert that the report itself was ultra 
tires because the committee considered 
no alterations in the direction of further 
Compulsion desirable in order to secure 
what so many of us wish to see, as if the 


terms of reference had postulated the de- 
sirability of such alterations to ensure 
more attention being paid to languages 
other than English. I remember some 
years ago scare-mongers at home insist- 
ed that a tide of physical deterioration 
was sweeping over England. A Commis- 
sion was appointed to consider the ques- 
tion and to recommend prophylactic and 
remedial measures. It reported after an 
exhaustive enquiry that there were no 
signs of physical deterioration in the Eng- 
lish people and no one ever ventured to 
suggest that it had failed in its duty as a 
Royal Commission. 

In this case the committee merely re- 
ported that there was no desirability of 
making any such alterations in the Regula- 
tions. The general desirability of more 
attention being paid to languages other 
than English is of course another and a 
much larger question. 

In dealing with this subject I must of 
necessity repeat many facts and opinions 
with which you are familiar, but the more 
I study the question the more firmly am 
I convinced that there is ample room 
still for some clear thinking and plain 
speaking in the matter. In the first 
place, though it would seem hardly 
credible, there has been confusion be- 
tween two entirely distinct issues. I refer 
to the case of the vernaculars on the ono 
hand and of classical languages on the 
other. 

[As a mao of Irish descent, I cau fully 
appreciate the truth contained in the 
brilliant paradox that (< in the minds 
of the advocates oi Indian languages 
the vernaculars include the classical 
languages.” As an admirer and advo- 
cate of pure Indian culture I can aa 
fully appreciate the metaphor that ‘•San- 
skrit is the Brahmin’s vernacular;'* but at 
the same time it must be borne in mind 
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that such forms of expressions belong to 
the realm rather of poetry than of plain 
prose, am) const pier tlv in a practical 
consideration of lhe question of the ver 
nacuUr at d classical Un 0 ua n es all such 
figures cf speech are best avoided as their 
ver} force is liable to be misleading It 
must also be remembered that we are not 
direct) v concert ed with the comparative 
value of vernaculars and classical lan 
uages considered absolutely as languages, 
ut rather with the relative importance of 
their diverse functions in the general 
scheme of studies ] 

I shall at once proceed to deal with 
lhe former 

When the Government first considered 
the recommendations of the Stuatetn 1906, 
it made tho following comment upon 
them “ ihcj totally exclude the verna 
cular languages of the country as com- 
pulsory subjects The neglect of these 
languages by the ordinary University 
graduate of the prisent day is notorious 
It appears to the Government that, if 
those who have secured a University edu 
cation are to do the best for the country 
with the education the) have received, u 
is imperative that they should preserve a 
sound knowledge of the vernaculars. 
With this m view and to order that 
a student may not be led to put aside the 
study of his mother tongue a Regulation 
has been introduced providing as a com 
pulsory subject m the Intermediate exam 
motion for the I) A Degree, composi 
Uon lu a vernacular " 

Borne enthusiasts have never forgiven 
tho formulatora of the original it-cotn- 
uicndationa for ignoring the vernaculars 
altogether as an essential and compulsory 
part of their scheme and refuse, with 
good reasou I fear in certain cases, to 
believe that llwy lave changed their 
opinions. But acme of those who had ap- 


proved of the original draft of the Regu- 
lations accepted the amended Regulations 
with satisfaction, if not exactly with 
enthusiasm, and approved the adoption 
of the recent report of the committee of 
the Senate m the belief that those Eegu 
lauons met all the reasonable demands 
of the minority I submit it is unreason- 
able and uufair to suspect the supporters 
of that report indiscrimiuatelyof attempt* 
ing to slight or injure the cause of 
vernaculars by their vote Nor did it 
seem fair to me at the time to taunt som® 
of the leaders of the majority with be*®g 
attached to institutions in which the 
vernaculars suffer a neglect that amounts 
practically to a boycott Every mao » 
entitled to change his views and to have 
such a change respected Even one oi 
the stalwarts among the minority was »n 
Indian gentleman who had taken a prom 
inent part in advocatiug the abolition 
of the vernaculars aa a compulsory sub 
ject in any form whatever but had 
wisely, as I think, reconsidered bis opinion 
and altered his attitude But among 
those in the minority itself there were some 
whose attitude towards the vernaculars, 
in my opinion, leaves much to be desir**, 
if it dots not actually convict them of coo 
sistent inconsistency We who heart*'? 
welcomed the Regulation introducing 
compulsory composition to a vernacular 
into tho Intermediate course have rc3*oa 
for complaint at tho way iq which 
that admirable Regulation has been rautl 
lated. Two sev ere blows have been dc*» 
to the cause which w e hav e at heart, one 
practically diminishing by 2b*/. 
number of candidates obh a ed to taka 
vernacular composition and tho oth** 
lowering the standard of knowledge re- 
quired by 10/ thereby diminishing th* 
interest and the work both of leacl® f * 
and of uught iu tba subject. In the fir** 
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instance translation from a classical 
or foreign language was admitted as an 
alternative to vernacular composition 
and in the second place the minimum 
pass-mark was reduced from 50% to 40/e 
We who believe in the supreme import- 
ance of the vernaculars in University 
education have a very deep grievance 
against the instigators and perpetrators 
of these retrograde measures, as we con- 
sider them, and I think that this griev- 
ance deserves to be widely published. Of 
this I shall have more to say presently. 

But compulsory composition in the 
vernaculars for most students is of course 
by no means the only provision made for 
the study of the vernaculars id the In- 
termediate course. The amalgamation 
of the old groups iii and iv has given 
students such an opportunity of making 
a specialized study of their vernaculars 
as was hardly possible under the old Re- 
gulations and they are taking an increas- 
ing advantage of this opportunity. In 
the two years 1911-1912 and 1912-1913, 
counting the students of each University 
year separately, Malayalam was studied 
as an optional subject by 515 studeuts, 
Tamil by 304, Telugu by 261, Kanareee 
by 85, Urdu by 43 and Uriya by 17 — 
numbers which will appear the more 
satisfactory when we recollect that iu 
1911-1912 the Senior Intermediate class 
was unable to benefit by the amended 
constitution of groups iii and iv and 
as a consequence Malayalam was studied 
by only 30 students, Telugu by 15, 
Kanarese by 8, Tamil by 5, Urdu by 3, 
and Uriya not at all. In the Senior In- 
termediate class that year, in other 
words, only 01 students specialized in the 
vernaculars, whereas the average number 
in the three succeeding annual classes, 
under the present regulations, has been 
388, that is, about 22% of group iii and 


12% of the total, and the number is 
clearly on the increase. We iq Trichino- 
poly have little to complain of iu the 
effect of the new Regulations upon the 
study of the vernaculars. .About 16% of 
our students have specialized in a verna- 
cular, and of group iii alone about 
28%. In Madras I admit the situation 
is very far from satisfactory, but 
that is clearly not the fault of the 
Regulations. Ouly 4% of the total 
number of students in the four colleges 
aud less than 7% of those in group iii 
specialized iu a vernacular, aud the seri- 
ousness of this comparison will be the 
more evident when we reflect that in this 
town we are dealing with 1266 students 
iu the Intermediate classes during the last 
three University years and id Madras with 
over 1700. The reason for this difference 
seems to me to be that in Trichinopoly we 
have deliberately set ourselves to foster 
and encourage the study of vernaculars, 
being firmly convinced of their great 
educational and national value, and use 
to the full the opportunities afforded for 
doing so under the Regulations; iu Madras 
on theotberband, doubtless with an equal- 
ly single-minded conviction that it is 
in the best interests of national educa- 
tion, such study is apparently with equal 
deliberateness discouraged ; how else are 
we to explain the fact that in neither of 
the two leadiug colleges in Madras has 
there been a single student specializing 
in a vernacular language except in the 
case of six students who were study- 
ing two languages at one of these 
colleges ? In these cases the revised Re- 
gulation reconstructing the old groups iii 
and iv might never have been passed, so 
completely inoperative and ineffective 
has it been rendered. It seems to me, I 
confess, a mistaken policy to agitate for 
a recasting of the whole scheme of Uni- 
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versity education simply because m one 
centre it is difficult for students to secure 
the full privileges to which they are euti 
tied under the existing regulations The 
remedy surely lies in another direction 

It is impossible to close a consideration 
of this part of the subject without a word 
in defence of the system of voluntary 
selection of subjects for specialization 
The only justification of a specialized 
course of study is that it imparts a more 
thorough knowledge of a subject than 
would be possible under any other kind 
of course lhe new Regulations thus 
ensure a more thorough aud lasting know 
ledge of Mathematics, of Science, of 
History, of Logic, and of Languages, than 
the old, and, as I have said, 1 am san 
guine enough to believe that the improved 
quality of the knowledge of vernacular 
languages will more than compensate 
for the reduced number of students 
studying them, and 1 do not believe that 
by makrng a specialized course of study 
in a vernacular language compulsory in 
every case would the cause of vernacular 
languages or of any other branch of study 
be advanced , on the contrary I believe 
there would be a Berious loss all round 

I must defer considering the question 
of further specialization in the i ernaculars 
in group VI of the B A Degree course till 
I have discussed the positiou of classical 
languages in the course of studies My 
contention that composition in a verna 
cular should again be made compulsory 
for all, and that a minimum of 50®/ o 
should again be required for a pass, 
naturally leads up to the consideration 
of this subject 

No one I suppose will quarrel with 
Lowell's dictum that “ the chief end of 
classical studies is to give a joung man 
a love for something apart from and 


above the more vulgar associations of 
life — such vulgar associations, 1 suppose, 
as those of earning a Itviug, of maintain- 
ing parent®, grand parents, and their 
immediate relations, of supporting 
brothers, sisters aud cousins, wife and 
children, and of securing suitable and ex 
pensive sons in law I yield to no one id 
ray unbounded admiration for a classical 
education, and as my own has now been 
in progress for about a quarter of a 
century, and will continue I hope for 
another half, perhaps ray assurance mV 
be accepted But it must be remembered 
that this love for something apart fa® 
and above the vulgar associations of life 
is a luxury Such love is exacting a“ d 
expensive, like every other kind of lore 
With perhaps the oue exception which 
we are told on the best authority is the 
root of all evil — the love of money. This 1 
believe at any rate the root of the neglect 
of the classical studies In reply t0 the 
question * Are there in your opinion any 
special causes deterring students from 
taking a classical language til group ui 
the Intermediate course, and from selecting 
group VI of the B A course ? ' there 
is almost heavenly harmony in the united 
response of the Principals of First and 
Second grade colleges, and the loud 
refrain of their chant is ‘it does not pa)> 
though a very soft accompammeut 18 
faintly beard now and then — ‘ bad meth* 
ods of teaching ' Perhaps however the 
neglect of classical languages is over- 
rated, especially when wo bear in m> n “ 
their limited appeal and the peculiar posl* 
tion they hold in twentieth century educa- 
tion brace the uew Regulations took 
effect Sanskrit has been studied by 423 
students, Persian by 54, Latin by 42 and 
Arabic by 5 No other language except 
Malajalam hasattracted so many students 
as Sanskrit and hete again there ate pros* 
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pects of there being an increasing number 
of candidates in thefuture. Still we cannot 
deny that we are disappointed that not 
more than 5’/,, of the students in the Inter- 
mediate department have specialized as 
yet in a classical language. But this 
neglect is not due to the existing Regula- 
tions : it is due partly to caution, partly 
to a lack of disinterested enthusiasm for 
classics, and partly to inability to rise 
either economically or psychologically 
above the vulgar associations of life. 

Now, iu the opinion of most competent 
educationists, to study a vernacular lan- 
guage up to the standard of a University 
degree requires the concomitant study of 
a cognate classical language- A classical 
language can stand by itself, but not 
a vernacular. That should be a most 
important function of such classical 
languages as Persian, Arabic, and San- 
skrit in this land, but so far Malayalam 
has been studied in this way only by 7, 
Telugu by 6, Kanarese by 3, Urdu by 2, 
and Tamil by 1 — 19 in all— in group VI 
of the B. A. Degree course. 

This is most disappointing and most 
disquieting. In the colleges in this town 
every provision is made to impart instruc- 
tion in seven languages other than Eng- 
lish in the University courses, and this 
I need hardly remind you in rol res consi- 
derable sacrifice and outlay. In the 
3. P. G. College we have only one student 
taking Sanskrit and Tamil in group VI 
of the B-A Degree course — a class 
in himself— and it is little satisfaction 
to oa to revest that he h the 
only student in South India who has 
yet specialized in Tamil for his B. A. 
Degree under the new Regulations- The, 
provision of every facility to study 
languages is a costly experiment : it U not 
however a miscalculated speculation ou 


our part but a calculated sacrifice. *It 
does not pay.’ What is needed however 
to stimulate the study of the classics is 
not compulsion in any form on the part 
of the University, but sacrifice on the 
part of the parents and students — sacri- 
fice in the interests of a love apart from 
and above the vulgar associations of life, 
I need only refer you to the columns 
of the daily Press and to the Home Office 
of England for proof of how ineffectual is 
the policy of the forcible feeding of adults. 
But the opinions of those who advocate 
6uch a course in the matter of languages 
are entitled to consideration. Nothing 
short of a complete recasting of the whole 
scheme of University studies will satisfy 
them. The enormous labour involved in 
such a proceeding is of course no valid 
objection to such a proposal. We who 
deprecate it on the grounds that it is too 
early yet to contemplate such a drastic 
measure do so because we believe that 
the existing Regulations, with some 
modification iu details, provide all the 
necessary facilities if students choose to 
avail themselves of them, and because we 
are sanguine enough to believe that they 
will ultimately do so in a sufficiently large 
number. No one I think can deny that 
the present courses iu themselves— apart 
from the matter in dispute — are quite 
SHtisftctory with the exception of a few 
details in some of them. No lower stand-, 
ard of English could be accepted without 
deep reluctance and regret on all sides 
for either the Intermediate or the B-A. 
Degree course and it would be hardly 
possible to %hteu the optional courses ; 
iu fact without some very intelligent 
anticipation of what the examiners will 
require, or rather of what they will not 
require, one at least of them is hardly 
practicable as it is. If two years are just 
sufficient for two subjects and if a thin] 
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is to be added the courses must be extend 
ed for another year Are parents and 
students prepared to welcome the neces 
nary sacrifice of time and money f I sub- 
mit they are not If a third subject were 
added without an additional year being 
granted either the students would have 
to suffer almost beyond endurance or the 
purpose of the optional courses would be 
almost irretrievably frustrated — unless of 
course the standard of the Intermediate 
and B A. Degree examination were 
considerably lowered, in which case 
they would lose much of the educational 
importance and value now attached to 
them 

It will be remembered however that 
Government in adopting the draft of the 
new regulations questioned the wisdom 
of specialization in the earlier stages of a 
student's education It is true the remark 
was made in connection with specialua 
tionin the Intermediate course, but it 
observed at the same time that that course 
was “ so fitted and adapted to the special- 
ized plan of study as not to admit of easy 
alteration without reconstituting the whole 
scheme of studies ” The consideration of 
such an alteration, I have already suggest 
ed, is inadvisable and uncalled for at 
this early stage, but I think that the 
question of introducing a vernacular 
language as a compulsory subject in 
the Government Secondary School Leav- 
ing Certificate scheme and of lighten 
ing the optional courses in it is one 
that is open to consideration If, as 
the Government observed in sanction- 
ing the amended recommoudations of the 
Senate, “ it is a serious question whether 
a more general plan of study would not 
be better adapted to the youth of the 
students, and the circumstances of educa 
tiou in the country at any rate during the 
first two years of undergraduate study," 
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how much better would a less specialized 
and more general plan be adapted to the 
youth of Btudents during three years pre- 
ceding Matriculation, “thus securing for 
these young men a wider survey of the 
field of knowledge before settling down to 
cultivate one restricted portion of H (to 
quote again the wordsof the same Govern- 
ment Order) I confess I have a profound 
distrust of the educative value of special- 
ization in tho case of boys between the 
ages of 12 and 16, and consequently I 
am of the opinion that Matriculates would 
not be worse but better equipped to attack 
and cope with the specialized courses m 
the Intermediate departments they were 
to approach them with a more general 
and less highly specialized preparation 
Could a vernacular language be exclu- 
ded from a plan of studies claimtng to 
be general in any sense of the word ? 
And if it were included, can it be 
doubted that the proportion of stuaents 
selecting avernacular language as an op 
tional subject in the Intermediate course 
would be considerably raised ? Classical 
languages, for reasons which 1 have 
aheady stated, are vital enough, I think, to 
be treated uniformly as optional through 
out, while vernacular composition should 
once more be made Compulsory and a 
higher standard required \ 

I feel I have trespassed tbo Jong upon 
your time and patience especially as 'The 
Madras University and Indian languages 
is put down on the ageuda pap'tr of this 
Conference as the subject of a paper 
ind discussion My only excuse, which 
I ask you to accept, is that I consider this 
to be a subject of supreme importance and 
I felt it my duty to give it a very pronu 
nent place m our deliberations 
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CHRISTINA GEORGINA ROSSETTI. 

27te Second Great Victorian Poe leas. 

[A U rights reserved.'] 
Introduction. 

]. Victorian Womanhood. 

TF with the name of Qaeen Elizabeth we 
couple the life and growth of the English 
Drama, if with the name of Queen Anoe we 
connect the introduction of fashion and artifi- 
ciality into English literature, the immortal 
name of Queen Victoria shall be sacred to 
after ages for the special genius of women. 
ThiB special genius of women seems to have 
always foand a congenial soil in prose. Un- 
less wo accept the theory of Professor Skeut 
and attribute that beautiful early poem “The 
Flower and the Leaf” to Margaret Neville, 
we have not one good poet to name amoog 
women before the accession of Qaeen Victoria, 
excepting perhaps MrB. Hemans, an imagina- 
tive but not an inspiring poet, and Letitia 
Elizabeth Landon, a flue poet who passed 
away before she could win her laurel. Joanna 
Baillie and Caroline Olipbant Nairne are not 
noteworthy as poets, though the former was 
a good dramatist and soDg- writer and the lat- 
ter a fine composer of Scotch songs. Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague, the distinguished 
letter-writer of the eighteenth century, Misa 
Austeo, The Brontes, Misa Burney, Misa 
Edgeworth, Mrs. Oliphant, Mrs. Badcliffe, 
MrB. Humphrey Ward, George Eliot and a 
host of other women have all distinguished 
themselves as prose writers. A few women 
like Mrs. Icchbald, Mrs. Siddone, Mm. 
Jordan, Miss O’Neill have no doubt made a 
name in drama aa writers or actors, l’octry 
may bo said to hare attracted women only in 
XIX 


the memorable reign of the good and great 
Queen Victoria. Jean Ingelow, Miss Proctor, 
and Augusta Webster are very good poets. 
Mrs. Browning and Miss Rossetti may well 
claim a place in the House of Fame beside 
Mr. BrowniDg, Dante Rossetti, the late poet- 
laureate, Matthew Arnold and William 
Morris. Mr. Swinburne has only shown 
natural power of appreciation when he haa 
dedicated one of his volumes to Miss Christina 
Rossetti, who thought " in loftier strains”* 
than he. 

“Woman,” writes Tennyson, “is not 
nndevelopt man” 

“Dot diverse i could we make her as the man. 

Sweet Love were slain : bis dearest bond is this, 

Not like to like, bub like in difference 
Yttio tbe long years liker must they growi 
The men be more cf woman, the of man | 
lie gain in sweelnesa aod in moral height, 

Nor lose tbe wrestling thews that tbrow the world | 
Tbe mental breadth, nor fail in child ward care, 

Nor lore tbe childlike In the larger mind | 

Tilt at laat the eet herself to msn. 

Like perfect music unto noble words, "f 

Christina Rossetti fundamentally agrees 
with Tennyson. In An ‘Immurata’ Sister she 
says, 

" Men work and think, but women feel. " 

Thus she draws the distinction betwen man 
and woman, in her two poems Exultate Deo 
and A Uclp-mtct for Dim. 

" Man's high degree hath will and memory. 
Affection acd desire. 

By loftier ways be mouula of priyer and praise) 
Fire nolo fire, 

Dttp onto deep responsive. height to height. 
Until be walk in white,** 

and “woman was made for man’s delight,” 
being his shadow by day, his moon by night ; 
her strength with weskneaa is overlaid, acd 
•"A Century ol Bour.de Is."* 
t "The Princes*," 
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• World-wide champion of truth »t»d right, 

Hope in gloom and la dangtr aid, 

Tender and fiilliful, ruddy and while. 

Woman was made 

Christina Rossetti does not seem to have 
been enthusiastic about women’s rights as 
George Eliot or Mrs. Browning, or Augusta 
Webster. While Georgs Eliot was zealous for 
the assertion of tho rights of women, while 
Mrs. Browning held 

' That ever; creators female as tbo male 
Stands single id reapoDaible act and thought 
Aa also id birth and death, ” 
while Augusta Webster was “a vigorous and 
eloquent advocate of women's suffrage, ”* 
Christina Rossetti most modestly said, 

“ Let women lear to teach and bear to learn. 
Remembering tbo first woman s first mietake.'^ 
With these sentiments of Christina we may 
compare those of Milton, 

" For contemplation be and valour formed. 

For aoftneia she and attractive grace 
He for god only, she for God id him" { 

“ And her gift* 

Were snob at under government well seemed, 
Unseemly to bear rale 1 § 

The glory of Victorian womanhood may be 
said to lie in that the intensely sympathetic 
vein of the woman thinker has given great 
relief to the overthougbt of man in the Vic- 
torian AgB of English literature. While Eli- 
zabeth Barrett Browomg asserted the rights of 
women, emphasised the responsibility of 
women and stamped her glorious name in her 
works during the first half of the Victorian 
Age, Christina Georgina Rossetti has given 
eternal name to the latter half ot that good 
qneen’a reign by being the poetess of the Neo- 
Roman tio Movement and giving a new torn 
* Bell— Christina Rossetti, p 111. 

f Ealsr it/s 

J Par. Lost. Rook IV. 

§ Par Loot Book X 
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to Eoglisb poetry. Where Mrs. Browning left, 
Mua Rossetti look op the literary life of the 
Victorian Age ; and tho very year after the 
death of the former, the latter’e first volume 
of poetry * * * § Goblin Market and other Poems” 
saw the light of the world. 

II Cobibtina Rossetti — Tut Second 
Gbeat Rspbesentative. 

When Mr. Patcbett Martin stated in an 
article that of the two (Mre. Browning and 
Miss Rossetti) she herself was “ the greater 
literary artist,” Christina wrote to him — 
" Yet all said, I donbt whether the worn* 0 ** 
born, or for many a long day, if ever, will he 
born, who will balance not to say ootweig 
Mrs. Browning.”* 

Andyot all aaid, a consideration of the 
works of Christina will show beyond donbt 
that Christina has balanced and perhaps 
even outweighed Mrs. Browning R WI " 
seen that the poet who 
" with statu mrriog li p» sod insufficient sound t 
strove, and strove nobly, " to deliver right 
the musio of her nature is equalled, if Dot 
surpassed by the poet who 
“ with lov# to all the beautiful ** 
strove “ to do well/'t the poet who with 
childly lispmgs to her dear mother m combers 
at the tender age of twelve and with a simpl* 
hymn 

“ To the God who reigns on high. 

To the eternal Majesty, 

To the Blessed Trinity " 
went abroad and tanght all men that 

“ Love reigneth high and reigneth low ao3 

reigueth everywhere, § 

• Beil, p 93 

t “ Toe Boat's Expression ” 

I Line e to my Grandfather 

§ Love and Hope, 
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the poet whose two motive- powers were 
“ religion and affection " and the poet of 
whom Swinhnrne sang 

" From love-lit thought’s remarmaring cave 
The notes that rippled, wave on wave. 

Were dear as love, as faith were strong ; 

And all souls blessed the soul that gave 
Street water from the well of song.” * 

The life and work of this noble lady, who 
is the second great poetess of the Victorian 
Age, we shall now proceed to consider. 

1 . 

Burnt, Education, Eablt Poems. 

(1830—1847). 

Christina Georgina Rossetti was born on 
tho 5th December 1830. She was the fourth 
and last child of Gabriele Rossetti and 
Frances Mary Lavinia Polidori. Gabriele 
Rossetti, " the seer of the Italian re-arising "t 
waa an earnest student of Dante, and in the 
words of Professor Francesco di Rosso, was 
41 the Tyrtama of the battles of the Italian 
liberty, unity and independence, the poet 
sacred to Italy aud Europe, labouring under 
tyrauDy, under political and religions re- 
action,'’! Ho was a freethinker and a 
freemason. Frances Mary Lavinia waa a 
deeply religions woman, a cultured lady, a 
devoted wife and an affectionate mother. 
Simple by nature, aha abhorred gossip aud 
trained her children in her own way. Their 
first child aud daughter Maria Francesca, 
bora in 1827, tho most practical of Gabriele's 
children and avery devotional woman is known 
to us as the author of. tho highly-valued 
manna], “A Shadow of • Dante," In the 
opinion of her gifted sister Christies, “If 
Maria Francesca had been her younger 

• A IU1UA of Appeal, 
t Family Loiters of Ocuetti. VoJ. I. p. 18. 


instead of her elder sister, she would have 
become celebrated,” and “ she was prevented 
from achieving fame only by '‘religions 
scruples and domestic cares.”" # In Time 
Flies and The Face of the Veep Christina 
speaks of her as “one of the most genuine 
Christians” and “a dear saint” who pointed 
out Patience as the lesson taught iu the Book 
of Revelation. Dante Gabriel Rossetti, born 
in 182 8, Maria's younger brother, is well 
known to us as a distinguished poet and 
painter, and as the starter of the Pro* 
Kaphmlite Movement in Art and Letters. 
He was an artist of whom Raskin said, his 
"name should be placed first on the list of 
men. ..who have raised and changed thespirit 
of modern art; raised in absolute attainment, 
cb&Dged in direction of temper.”t He waa n 
poet of whom Swinhnrne said, "Among 
English-speaking poets of his age, I know of 
none who can reasonably be said (o have 
given higher proof of the highest qualities 
than Mr. Rossetti— if the qualities we rato 
highest iu poetry bo imagination, passion, 
thought, harmony, end variety of sieging 
power.”! Quite unlike bis sister Christina 
in many ways, he seems to have been greatly 
influenced by “the beauty of Christina’s Jifo 
and her religious system.”^ William Michael 
Rossetti, the third child of Gabriele Rossetti, 
born in 1 829, is known to us as “hi* brother'* 
careful and accomplished biographer,”]] as 
the equally careful editor of his sister’s l'ocms, 
as the secretary of the Pre-IUphajlite 
Brotherhood and a* the editor of "The Germ,” 
the short-lived literary organ of tho Brother* 

* Bell. p. 17. 

t “Tbs Euler Art Aonusl,” 1802, p. 1. 

! Family Lstters of Daal* JtoMrtli. Voh 1. p. 422. 

$ Wute-Dacwo. Tbo Aihtcxaos, Fsb. 15, 188$. 

Q Eog. Men of Leiurs. Roueitl, p. 4 
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hood As is natural to expect, the two 
sisters grew like “fresh violets opened at 
dawn,” “rosea nurtared by the earliest 
breezes,” and “lovely turtle doves m the nest 
of love an 1 the two brothers grew 
1 A pair of Brothers brotherly 
Unlike and yet how tnocb the tame 
la htttt sad high toned intellect 
lo face and bearing lope and aim t 
The family in whicb Christina was born 
was of a distinctly literary tarn of mind 
It was besides wholly Italian m character 
Gabnele Rossetti was wholly Italian, while 
Prances Mary Lavinia waa half Italian in 
descent. The friends of the family were also 
Italian wholly or almost so, the only English 
family with which the Rossettis were well 
acquainted being that of Mr. Cipriani Potter, 
the pianist 

The KoBaetti family was transplanted in 
England in 1824, as a result of the revocation 
of the constitution of 1820 by Ferdinand I 
The connection of the Rossettis with Eoglaod 
is only of a recent date However we Bre 
told by Lord Clarendon^ of a Count of 
Rozelti who lived in London ‘in great port” 
in the days of Charles I as a pablic agent 
from Rome 

The Italian instinct for art asserted itself 
and Christina turned to tbe art of PamtiDg 
for a time as did her brother Dante Gabriel 
throughout life The latter always considered, 
says William, that, “ had she chosen to study 
and take pains” aha "might have done some* 
thing bb an artiat ” § At any rate her artistic 
taste is seen in the devices Bhe made for some 


•Ball p 7 
t Pot (mill 

J n at of the Rebellion, Yol I p 26 J Clarendon 
Press Edition 1828 
§ Poetical Works p 464 
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of her poems The literary inclination of the 
family from tbe beginning made Christina Dot 
only take to reading books, though not very 
widely nor even regularly, unlike her brother 
Dante, but also to versifying from an early 
age “scropnlonsly” rejecting “all assistance W 
her rhyming efforts, under tbe impression that 
in that case they would not be her own” as b« 
mother put it * The deep religions nature of 
her mother and the corresponding training 
of the children is distinctly noticeable in the 
religions note of Christina’s poems, and in her 
over-present belief in tbe Lord Jesns "The 
Christian idea la essentially feminine,” * a f B 
Mr Watts Dunton, "and of this feminine qo»l 
ity Christina Rossetti’s poetry is folL”t Tb® 
tie of affection that bound closely the Rossetti 
family accounts for tbe veto of affection 
her life and work The writer abovemeo- 
tioned says that “ alt that is nobtest in Chris- 
tioa’s poetry, an ever present ®eo* a °f 
beaoty and power of goodness, must snr ®'7 
have come from the mother, from whom a 
came that other charm of Chnstins’Ato w ^ 10 
Gabriel was peooharly sensitive, he* youth- 
fulness of temperament.” 1 

Christina had no sort of systemat\ia *da- 
cation, bat she had all the advantages t^at the 
other members of toe family had and s^a* 4 * 
educated She knew Italian and French\fJ«ry 
well , and she penned Italian versee as e< 
as she did English ones She knew alstr® 
little of German and Latin. The Bible formed 
the text on which she based her message to 
the world She waa a close student of the 
Apocalypse Dante, the one favourite author 
of tbe family was also her mnch-admired poet. 
Maturm’a “Mel moth the Wandenr” which 
held Dante Rossetti spell bound, a ttracted als® 
* Poetical Works p 46* 
f Tbe Alheneuum Feb 15 1896 
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the fane/ of Christina. Both brother and sis- 
ter also drank deep of the Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments. She had a partiality for 
Metastasio. She knew Tasso and Petrarch. 
Of the ancients she knew Homer and Plato ; 
of the moderns, she loved Shakespeare 3nd 
liked Scott. She had a fondness for Keats 
and Shelley. She read also Tennyson and 
Browning. JlrB. Browning’s poems she read 
and admired, thongh she was never acquaint- 
ed with her person, and she even for a time 
had an idea of writing the life of "that great 
poetess and lovable woman."* She was well- 
acqnainted with Swinburne. Thns it will be 
seen that her literary taste was considerably 
well-fanned. Bat it had little or no intlaence 
on her creative capability. From the begin- 
ning aho wss conscious of her poetic powers ; 
she had not that feminine virtue, if it be 
a virtue, of diffidence, of which Mr. L-slie 
Stephen Bpeaks in his admirable volume on 
George Eliot.t 

As Mr. Nash aayg, " the poetic flow wss 
spontaneous,” and was as natural as the notes 
of the nightingale or the perlnme of the 
violet, lint this self-consciousness did not 
breed in her arrogance or self-conceit. 
Spontaneity did not make her Muse limp or 
leap. She would not go about hunting for 
subject. The subject must present itself to 
her. When she had a fit subject, tbo form 
would coma of its own accord. She would 
dash off in feverish haste what was upper- 
most in her head and endmost in ber pen. 
One Bonnet, we are told, she wrote oS ‘‘in 
nine minute*," another “ in five.” J lb this 
she fulfilled the two great conditions of all 
' * flfJb p. SO. 

f English Men of Loiters — Georgo Eliot, p. &L 

£ Sonnets to Boat*- rimes 1 sod 9. Poelical Work*. 
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true poetry, a fitting conception and a ready 
expression. She believed in inspiration being 
the sine qua non of creative poetry, and eha 
was an “inspired author." * In his "Remiuis- 
cences of Christina Rossetti " Watts-Donton 
says “ of all contemporary poets, she bad 
Beamed to me the most indubitably inspired: 
T had made a life-long study of poetic art, 

yet Christina’s art secret had baffled me 

ber inspiration was not that of the artist at all 
and not that of such dramatic passion as in 
the other poets I had been accustomed to, bnt 
tbe inspiration of the religious devotee."t 
The very first verses that Christina wrote 
were the simple lines addressed in her twelfth 
year to ber mother, on the anniversary of the 
latter's birth, 27th April 1842. Her second 
metrical effort was a short patriotic poem, 
eotitled The Chinaman . Such a poem, is 
rare among ber works, as such a conception 
is itself rare iu a family settled in a land of 
liberty and breathing in an atmosphere 
where 

“The war-drums throbb’d no longer and the 
battle 0s ga were furl’d.” 
The occasion of this short porta was the 
Anglo-ChineseOpinm War. The simple Hymn 
of her thirteenth year may indeed be said to 
be tbe fountain-head of tbe mellifluous life- 
long current of Christina's devotional poetry. 
The four verses called Mother and Child, in 
which tbe innocent child thinks of heaven 
where " tbe flowers never fade ” and where 
“ never Beta the sun,” and would go there 
even now, are very fine, and Danio Gsbriel 
truly said' “ BValie fingbt flavo written 
these. The conception of Mary Magdalena 
• i. Koigbt— Great Writer* ” Kuwait i," p. 13 
f Nineteenth Ceoinry, Fab. 1895- 
£ Sharp. " Atlantic Moutblj.” June, 1895- " Soa* 
EeaitUetcce* of Christina Koittlli." 
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coming “ in deep repentance ’* to ** the King The secret of tins possession of lore is 


of Heaven," repenting of her sin and bring 
forgiven because of tbo lore she bore to Him, 
corresponds to her brother’s picture* and 
sonnet, where Mary goes forward to meet the 
Bridegroom saying 

'* Ho needs me, calU me, lores me , let me go." 
This mutual bond of love between Earth 
and Heaven forme the keynote of Christina’s 
whole philosophy This love emboldens The 
Martyr to go forth With her cheek “glowing 
with a, glorious red” and meet Death, 

1 Satisfied with hopeful rest and replate with 
God" 

It is this bond of love also that enables the 
man “with a steadfast face” to fight boldly 
with the lion, for 

" God looted down opon mo from (be heaven above 
And I did not tremble, happy in lits love* f 
the love of Hun, who is piously and fearfully 
represented in Eeturrectton Eve. Of the love 
of Heaven, she thus speaks in Love and Hope 
and Chanty 

* Love for ever dwells in Heaven,— 

Hope enteretb not there 
' After this bleak world'* stormy weather. 

All. all, save Love alooe, shall die , 

For Faith and Hope shall merge together loChanty, 
Compare with these the lines in Sing-Song, 

' Hope is like a harebell trembling from ita birth. 
Love ja like a rose the ]oy of all the earth , 

Faith la like a lily lifted high and white. 

Love is like a lovely rose the world a delight 
The vanity of earthly love is described in 
Love Ephemeral and Love Attached Earthly 
love is but “the essence jif restless woe still 
"Both fools and sagea 
Have felt ita power. 

Id distant land* and ages ' 

•Mary Magdalene at the door of Simon the 
Pharisee 

f l Hat* Fough f a Good Ftght 


unknown, and jot one cannot be indifferent 
to it, for 

' Though Love msy not be free 
Alwaya from a taint of grioF, 

If its sling is very sharp. 

Great is its relief '* 

Love she says, is all happiness, all beauty, 
the crown of flaxen heads and boary, the only 
everlasting duty, 

“ And Love is chronicled in endless story, 

And kindles endless glory " 

Christina had a keen eye for enjoying the 
beauties of Nature, though she was city born 
and city-bred. With fancy clear, she took 
in all beauty with an easy span. Her I**w* 
to My Grand/ather written in her fifteenth 
year testifies to this. Her description of 
Nature's beauties in this piece is as exqm 8,ta 
as it is childlike. She is more than a g* f l 
when she makes the whole nature sing 
song of greeting,” welcoming sweet Samtner 
in, Summer 

• With roses for her crown 
With jessamine and myrtle, 

Forming her fragrant kirlle,’ J 

and conspirmg to bind her as she lies, Wi 
a chain of bud and blossom lest she should 
suddenly fly away. When she finds it 
possible to do so, the poet avails herself 
an opportunity to enjoy a siDgle scmtn 0r 
night} and calls her companions to wander 
forth with her and enjoy the calm night sod 
the beauties of Nature at an hour 

* When the • rain* of love have chufly power I 
When the maid looks forth from her latticed 

bower, 

With a gentle yielding smile. 

Donning her mantle ell the whil e.” _ 

• ten Defended 

f Keats "The Human Seasons * 

5 Summer 
| Serenade 
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In Earth and Heaven she sees how “of beauty 
earth is full,” hat soon finds that “In 
Heaven is Love" which is far above Earth's 
fleeting joyB and beauties. This ia the conclu- 
sion to which she is inevitably led at an age 
when she may be expected to like what is of 
earth in preference to or in ignorance of what 
is of Heaven lying behind the unsolved and 
nnsolvable mysteries of life. Naturally then 
does she exclaim in The Time of Wailing, 

Life ia Hasting, joy >• fleeting, 

Coldnesi follows love and greeting, 

Farting still ancceeds to meeting,” 
and conclude 

<■ For Christ's guiding lore slway, 

For the c veriest ing day, 

For meek patience, let us pray." 

Bho now finds solace in solitude, “ Happy 
solitude,” “Most blessed solitude.”* The 
critics who interpret this saintly yearning 
of hers as the expression of a diseased brain, 
would not feel so if they saw that The Cast 
Answer to all queries of the phantom of Life 
was that " love and hope Bre fallacies. ” 

The poet who proved the ephemeral nature 
of all earthly love, the poet who saw clearly 
bow in all things. 

"Old Time flies fast upon his Way, 

And soon will cease the night and soon will 
dawn the day ;t the poet who saw the fleeting 
nature of joy and the frailty of love, when 
Death could snatch away the bride 
“ With her bridal robe* around her,” J 
the poet who, trying to find out whether life 
was lovely because of its goodness, or gladness, 
saw only 


* The Dead Oily, 
t The find of Tims. 
X The Dead Bride. 


"'Tie more of sin and ssdorBi; 

Nay, of weariness 'li* more 5 "• 
tbe poet who very realistically described 
the sorrow involved in The Time of IFaif- 
tny, a time full of seeming joys and last- 
ing sorrows; tbe poet who in The Dead City 
saw an unreal scene of the seeming realities 
of life, got afraid aud "straightway knelt and 
prayed such a poet could not but loDg for 
Heat, 

“ Be it sleep o* be it death,” f 
" Weary of life’s passing show, 

Its pageant and id pain.” 

With this eye she looks at The Solitary Rose ; 
with this realisation sha sings The Song of 
the Star, Spring Quiet and Wishes. 

In The Dying Man to his Betrothed, we 
hear the dying man saying that love on earth 
is “ sweet poison, sweetest death,” " honey 
between eerpent’a teeth,” and turning to 
Christ " the gate of Heaven." In The Dead 
Bride she comes to this conclusion : 

" Happy bride if ungte-bearted 
Her first love to God was given | “ 

Heart' t Chill Between and Death’s Chill 
Between exactly represent the poet’s mind 
and the Hdb 

“ Death ia life, and Death alone ” 
in Night and Death is very striking. 
Because of this self-isolation, she finds The 
World’s Harmonies in that voice sweeter than 
tbe voioe of the whole world, 

” That crieth at the golden door 
And gaineih entrance in.” 

In her early verses “the richness, of her 
vision was already faintly preGgured.”J Her 
little piece on Charity is more appealing, 

* Present and Future 
t The Dream, 
l Enc. Brit. Yol. 82, p. 293. 
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though less imaginative, than George 
Herbert’s “ Virtue/' which 6he imitated m 
this poem Cardinal Newman's “ Consola- 
tions id Bereavement ” is not half as philoso- 
phical as Christina's Banal Anthem written 
at fifteen on the occasion of the bnrul of a 
young clergyman The merry description of 
a summer night in Serenade contrasts well 
with the gloomy undertone of Matthew 
Arnold’s ” Sommer Night 1 ' While Chris- 
tina’s Elegy on the Death of a Cat ib neither 
so imaginative as Gray's lines “ on the Death 
of a Favourite Cat, drowned in a tub of gold 
fishes,” cor so " highly aeciaua” a% Matthew 
Arnold’s “ on the Death of a Favourite 
Canary,” while her elegy for which she 
invokes the Muses to come obedient to her 
call and 

“ Mourn with tuneful breath 
Each one for a separata death,’ 
is not worth the name of an “ elegy,” at any 
rate the simple conception of the occasion 
and the solemnity of the last lines are worthy 
of the poet, who had great lore for animals. 
Though the bi tuple description of The Lotus - 
Eaten cannot stand beside the beantifal hoes 
of Tennyson, the fine and close description of 
The Dead City and the garment of mystery 
that lies round the whole conception of the 
city with the solemn scenes present before the 
rambling viBitor, the banquet that is no more 
real than Barmecide’s feast, and the sights of 
men, women and children that in a trice 
turned to stone, can ha placed beside the 
Bweet description of " The Deserted Garden ” 
of Mrs Browning or "The Deserted Village” 
of Oliver Goldsmith 

One wonders indeed how Miss Rossetti 
coaid, with her calmness of mind and serenity 
of temper, conceive such a horrible picture as 
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that m her Ifill these Hands ne’er be Clean? 
The lines 

” 'the air shall smell of blood ” 

< Ealtfc shall be hell and breath vengcaBce H 
mny well be transferred to Shakespeare’s 
“ Jlacbetb.” Macbeth might well have said, 
“ I am not changed,” and turned away for 
shame and repentance. 

We mny mention here the floe pieces Tasso 
and Leonora, Eleanor, Tstdora, Zara and Lady 
halella which abonnd in fine descriptive 
touches The descriptions of Eleanor sod 
Lady Isabel may well be applied to Chnstm 1 
herself She had 

* A forehead high and white 

* That spoke a noble mind, ’ 

ahe had all the qualities which become » 
woman well , aha had “ a perfect form, * 
perfect face ” and 

‘ If she sang or if she apoke 
'Twai mono soft and grand 
At though a distant singing sea 
Broke on a tuneful strand j 
As (bough e blessed Angel 
Were singing e glad song. 

Estfway belveen the Earth and Heaven 
Joyfully borne along 1 

Speaking cf Christina’s Early Poems, her 
biographer says, ** They bave distinct origin* 
ality of conception and of presentation, * 
certain indefinable aloofness from the objects 
described, while, at the same time, the/ 
manifest s» remarkable clearness in the dell' 
nestion of these objects, conjointly with 
san-ptnonsness of imagery.* 

N. K. VshEATCSAX 

(To fcs continued.) 


• Mackenzie Bell “ Christina Itosselli," p l®*- 
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, SPELLING REFORM. 

Its Special Aspects. 

The following is from the Secretary of the 
Simplified Spelling Society, 44, Gt. Hassell 
Street, London, W. 0. 

^ERHAPS the most interesting feature of 
the propagandum of the Simplified 
Spelling Society — of which Professor Gilbert 
Mnrray, formerly of Glasgow, and now of 
Oxford University, is President — is its 
Imperial aspect. Significant light is thrown 
on the problem of English spelling reform by 
the situation in South Africa. There in 
recent yeara a simplified spelling of Dntch 
has been universally adopted in the schools. 
Important information as to the effects of this 
new departure ia given in a pamphlet written 
by Mr. Joseph Hogarth, Johannesburg, which 
is published by the Simplified Spelling Society 
under the title of “Simplified Datch v. Compli- 
catod English in Sonth Africa." The general 
trend of the pamphlet may be gathered from 
a abort quotation which summarises the views 
Mr. Lub, teacher of languages at Transvaal 
University College in Johannesburg. The 
passage is in the “ Nyu Speling” which is 
being advocated by the Simplified Spelling 
Society. I am sure that most of your readers 
will agree that it can be quite easily read, 
though I expect that there will be a tolerably 
general concensus of opinion that it is very 
ugly. That is a matter that I should be 
very glad to discuss with them some other 
Jsf, i'si is iles &r&ssiis?& 2 w.wA is sss£s& 
myself to the Imperial aspect of spelling 
reform and must not wander from that issue. 
Mr. Lub say# “Datch children noa lara tu 
reed with grait eez and rapiditi ; bat the 
fasiliti ov turning tu reed iz not bi eni mcenz 
{be crooning glori or the nyu method. Thai 

*tx 


now aewier eizili and cwicly an art which, 
under the oeld atiel, wcz anlwaiz long and 
teedius ov aewizishon naimli, the art ov 
compoezing and rieting a leter. A chield no 
longer trnblz hiz bed with deeieding whether 
a particynlar word iz tu be spelt with wnn a 
or with tu a'z or with wun e or tu e’z; for it 
is wun ov the nyn runlz that the Jurat dub] 
leter shal be the end ov its oen silabl and the 
second the bt-giuiog ov a nyn wun. Indeed, 
the chield duz not eeven hav tn thino 
about leteix at anl; and b<z miend, being 
entierli releevd from the tneer mecnnics ov 
speling, iz free tu consentrait its fal poner 
upon the iodeaz which he wiabrz tn ecepres, 
Dutch teecherz ar enthyoziastic, for their 
tfishensi iz graitli increest. Tb&i ar 
enaibld tu impart a much graiter amount ov 
edyucaishon j for the tiero which woz faicherta 
devoeted ta the drojeri ov speling iz noa 
availabl for leeching the byntiz ov thair 
langwij tn tbair pynpliz and for ilynmining 
thair miendz with the liet ov other nolej." 

While the Dutch schools in Sonth Africa 
are becoming more efficient, the English 
schools are degenerating and that degenera- 
tion is specially marked in the teaching of 
English. The School Inspectors are parti- 
calarly insistent in their complaints about 
bad spelling. This is a point ot which 
spelling reformers would not be disposed to 
Uy much stress. They might say the worse 
pupils spell the better we are pleased, as the 
obvions and easy remedy is the introduction 
sJ a .national jfsJf.rs tJ bj> aonnd. A 

much more serious matter is the slovenly way 
in which Eoglish is pronounced by the boys 
and girls in the South African schools, Iu 
the opinion of competent educational experts 
English io Sonth Africa is rapidly degenerat- 
ing into an unintelligible lingo, and fears are 
37 
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seriously entertained that within two or three 
generations English as it ta spoken m Sooth 
Africa will not be understood in England 
In the interest of clear English speech many 
of the British colonists are strongly in favour 
of spelling reform. Alarm is also naturally 
felt at the progress which Datch is making at 
the expense of English It is trnetfast while 
men in Sooth Africa are, as a role, less or 
more bihngnal, Eaglish is tanght aa a lesson 
in all Datch schools though Datch is the 
medium of tuition, and in the English schools 
Dutch is tanght as a lesson, English being the 
medmm of tuition For reasons that seem 
sufficiently obvious, South Africans of Datch 
descent, as a role speak English better than 
South Africans of British descent speakDutch 
The straggle between English and Datch in 
South Africa is as to which Bball be the 
predominating tongue in the homeland, ns 
obviously both Boer and Briton mil at least 
find it advantageous to use the best standard 
English that they can commBDd in their 
communications with the outside world 
English is the natural second language of 
the Boer, and feeling the advantage of 
amplified spelling in hia own language be ia 
strongly in favour of English spelling being 
reformed on similar lines si that hu children 
may be able to acquire English more easily 
In Australia and lu New Z“aland there are 
similar complaints about the weakness of 
spelling «n the schools and, about the sloven 
articulation of English, and a growing 
disposition is shown in favonr of spelling 
reform as a step towards clearer English 
speech A moderate measure of spelling 
reform has already secured the approval of 
some of the educational authorities in 
Australia, and it is expected that others will 
follow at no distant date 


[May iy! 3 . 

Pnblio opinion 10 all parts of Canada, where 
there is sufficient leisare to attend to aach 
matters, ia strongly \q favour of spelling 
reform One of the most recent indications of 
this la the formation of an influential branch of 
theSimplificd Spelling Society in Ontario Oat 
West whero towns are springing up with start- 
ling rapidity on theprainea the people all act on 
Principal Sir James Donaldson a advice to the 
British Association and spell as they pt e63P 
Nalurally they have no time to trouble with 
dictionaries or grammars, and they are fi 01 * 0 
satisfied with any spelling no matter how 
ugly it looks, if it haa the one redeeming 
feature of being intelligible I do not sagged 
that tho men in their shirt sleeves, who ara 
making the Wild West arable and fertile. * r0 
necessarily the best judges of delicate issues 
m old world culture, but I tbmk it perfectly 
safe to assume that they would almost to a 
man support the Oxford and Cambridge dona 
of the Simplified Spelling Society to their 
demand that English should be spelt by sound 
and not by sight 

The bearing of Eaglish spelling reform 
on the position of India is by far the greater 
part of tho Imperial aspects of the problem 
India is not a nation bat a great aggregat ' 00 

of nstiveB with hundreds of diverse languages 

and religions The only point that all the 
races and religionarepreaented id the hundred* 
of millions of our follow subjects in lod'* 
have in common is that they, like ne, arc under 
the benign sway of Hia Majesty George V 
It i» obviously desirable that there should be 
some bond of nmon among these vast * Q d 
diverse populations such as might be found 
in tho nn i versa! use of Lugliah as a second 
language Everywhere in Iadia where the 
intelligence of the nativo races has be* n 
roused there is a keen and growing desire to 
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learn something of Western ways and Western 
culture, and the natural medium for convey- 
ing such knowledge ia the English language. 
Natives of India are learning English in 
greatly increased numbers, but they find our 
system of spelling a serious obstacle. The 
educated natives of Iodia are often most 
enthusiastic spelling reformers. One of them 
writing recently in a Madras paper soys 
" Perhaps the reason why the average man 
loves the absnrd English spelling is that it 
costs him many tears to acquire. No one 
likes to give up a bard-earned object, so the 
average man sticks to the absurd English 
spelling driven iato him by raps on his 
knuckles and other parts of his body. ” This 
gentleman, who has lectured on English 
literature with acceptance in high-olass 
schools and colleges in India, confesses that 
even now when writing English he has to 
keep the Concise Oxford Dictionary at his 
elbow, and has occasion to consult it frequent- 
ly to make sure of the fashionable spelling. 
He also mentions that his son, who has quite 
an exceptional knowledge of English liter- 
ature, is serionsly handicapped by a constitu- 
tional inability to master the existing system 
of spelling English. He has in consequence 
been unable to pass his graduation examina- 
tion. All this, however, hardly touches the 
main issue, which is that thousands of natives 
of India, who are exceedingly anxiona to 
learn English are deterred from making the 
attempt by the difficulty of mastering our 
chaotic system of spelling, which acts as an 
impassable barrier . to oor otherwise easy 
language. 

Any of your readers, who desire farther 
information regarding the ** Nyu Speliog” 
can obtain a supply of spelling reform liter- 
ature by - writing to the Secretary of the 


Simplified Spelling Society, 44, Great Russell 
Street, London, W. 0. 


THE MADRAS EDUCATIONAL 
RULES. 

TT ia more than four years Bines these roles 
were revised and edocatioaists connected 
with schools and colleges aro strongly of 
opinion that they should undergo farther 
revision to meet the present needs. The 
modifications approved by Government from 
time to time and embodied in these Rules are 
the suggestions of a Committee composed of 
all the Inspecting officers and two or three of 
the Managers of Aided Institutions with the 
Director o! Public Instruction as Chairman ; 
and hence these changes are often one-sided. 
The Government in appointing snch a Com- 
mittee should take into consideration the 
most important fact that there are more 
institutions under private management than 
under Government or Local Boards. It would 
be well therefore if Managers of schools 
under private management conld be invited 
to become members. Bat as this woold be 
unwieldy, impracticable, and expensive, the 
Government before revising the Educational 
Rules should call npon these gentlemen to 
snbmit their viewa and suggestions to the 
Committee for their consideration ; on this 
Committee institutions under private manage- 
ment should be strongly represented ; there 
shonld be as many of these as there are 
Government officials. Either before or after 
such revision, preferably the latter, the Rules 
should be circulated amoDg the leading 
Newspapers for criticism. 

The rules for the recognition of schools are 
very stringent, no difference being made 
between aided and unaided schools. , The 
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general conditions for aid are clearly laid 
down IQ the Grant-in-Aid Code and it is 
reasonable to expect atich scboola as receive 
a grant from Government to fulfil all the 
conditions Bat why should Government 
enforce the eame conditions on schools that 
do not receive or care to receive any 
pecuniary help from Government ? The 
country needs more elementary schools that 
can afford to be independent of Government , 
why should such schools ba hedged about by 
Romany laws and regulations that press hard 
on them and retard their expansion ? Ele- 
mentary schools, teaching a vernacular langu- 
age only or inainly, have no need to be recog- 
nised Bat if io such schools English is 
taught side by side with a vernacular, they 
are doomed , Rale 7 esye "That students 
in Derecognised institutions will not, uoless 
it is specially so ordered, be admitted to the 
privileges accorded to students of recognised 
institutions, " 

What these privileges are the rules do not 
enlighten us Wehovever gather from else- 
where that a student of an unrecognised 
school will not be permitted to appear for the 
Secondary School Lsaving Certificate Pnblio 
Examination and hence ha is debarred from 
entering Government service. Pupils of 
Elementary Schools are of too low a standard 
to appear for this examination even if they 
are recognised, and where then comes "the 
privilege aocorded to students of recognised 
institutions'’ 7 Lt is chiefly beronw eVavnesi- 
tary schools are hampered by restrictions 
laid down by Government that education baa 
not spread among the masses Missionary 
and other societies wish to open an elemen- 
tary school in every village and teach boys 
up to the seventh standard , but they dare 
pot do so, because of the unnecessary mtt r* 


ference of the Inspecting officers and the 
conditions of recognition they are compelled 
to fulfil, ciz . (1) the teachers should be 
of proved ability or should hold trained 
teachers’ certificates, aud if the school ha* 
standards above the fourth, the headmaster 
should bold a Secondary Trained Teacher* 1 
Certificate , (2) there shall be at least ous 
regular teacher for every fifty pupils on the 
rolls, (3) the building should he suitable, 
(4) only books approved by Government shall 
housed or even brought into the school, (5) the 
schools should maintain five kinds of regis- 
ters in the prescribed form, which should ho 
countersigned by every inspecting ofocer 
that visits the school, (6) time tables shs 
be drawn np in consultation with the inspect- 
ing officer , (7) the school shall follow the 
sob erne of studies issued by the Department 
from tune to time 

What benefits does a school derive by 
fulfilling these conditions 7 Besides how diffi 
cult it is for a school to be recognised ? The 
power veBta in the Inspector who acts on the 
recommendation of the Sob-Assistant or the 
Supervisor of Schools The Inspector bsi 
the power of refusing or withdrawing re- 
cognition on account of the employ® 60 * 
in school of any teacher whom he consi- 
ders unfit to be a teacher although the 
Manager may have fonnd him fit and em- 
ployed him The Manager has to lay cut * 
lot of money to fulfil the conditions of recog 
Q’.tvsia , Uiaitoi ■errwws tA, Vva diepQ*^ 
he is seldom or never able to meet all 
expenditure. A child should have full p' 8 / 
for his limbs if he is to develop into manhood , 
but if ha is shut np as Jack-in-the-box he *rill 
he stunted in growth. Similarly if eleroentsrj 
education is to be surrounded by so ® a0 7 
unnecessary restrictions, it will never spread 
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among the masses. When the Government 
aids a school with a grant worthy of the name 
—-and not with the paltry sum of Rs. 36 per 
year, and eight annas peryear for each pupil, — 
then and then alone should the Government 
insist on the conditions being fulfilled, bnt 
not for mere purposes of recognition* 

If, as we pointed oat above, the ruleB for 
the recognition of ISleraooCary Schools ere 
very stringent, those for the recognition of 
Secondary Schools are still more so. Chapter 
III enumerates these conditions and we have 
nothing to say against the rales laid down in 
Hale 22, that a school before it is recognised 
should be conducted on approved methods, 
that there should be Deed for its existence 
and that it has funds to fall buck upon when 
the income from fees falls short at the ex- 
penditure although the standard rate of feea 
may be levied and finally the managing body 
should consist of respectable nml responsible 
men. Half these rules are evidently aimed at 
schools started by men known as Teacher- 
Managers, who like parasites subsist entirely 
on the fees paid by the scholars and cannot 
afford to lay out any portion of the fee- 
income on furniture, apparatus or building — 
schools that sprout np like so many mush- 
rooms after a shower of rain, and draw away 
the pupils of well-conduoted and long* 
established schools by the offer of reduced 
fees. The Department has done well in not 
countenancing the growth of such ephemeral 
echools. 

While it is bnt right and proper that badly* 
eqaipped schools under Teacher- Managers 
should receive no encoarsgement from the 
Department, obstacles should not be thrown 
in the way of the expansion of Secondary 
education. It a not the one difficulty that 
Secondary School* have to contend with. 


The first and foremost is the rale that re- 
quires that “ the Headmaster in every 
Secondary School and at least three other 
teachers in the case of schools containing all 
the three Forms IV, V, and VI should 
ordinarily hold Collegiate Trained Teachers’ 
Certificates, The other teachers should ordi- 
narily bold Trained Teachers’ Certificates of 
not lower grade than Secondary.” Although 
the severity of the rule is somewhat moderated 
by tbo use of the word " ordinarily," most 
managers find it impracticable to comply with 
the requirement. They may be willing to 
employ trained teachers at great cost, but 
from where are they lo procure them when 
the supply is not equal to the demand t Not 
very long ago there were two colleges for 
manufacturing trained graduates; but tbo 
Rajahmundry College having been abolished, 
there is ODty one at preseot, and the admission 
into it is limited to a select few. It is 
trne there is another at Trivandrum; but it 
need not be taken into consideration as it is 
solely maintained for training students of 
Travaucore, Is it possible for one college to 
Bend forth enough of teachers and lecturers 
for the fourteen first and twenty-nice second- 
grade colleges and 275 high schools that 
belong to this Presidency? If on the average 
at least one trained graduate is required every 
year for each of these institutions lo fill op 
vacancies, the college should annually prodace 
as many as 300 trained graduates 1 Before 
the Department could strictly enforce the . 
rule, it should be in a position to supply the 
colleges and echools with the required num- 
ber of trained graduates. To do this moro 
training colleges should bo opened at 
important centres and more »cholarsbips 
should be offered to induce graduates to join 
them. If this is found too ejpensirs for 
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Government, managers o! educational insti- 
tutions should be compelled to pay for the 
support of the teachers they send for training, 
for this training is foT the benefit of their own 
schools rather than of the Government 

As there is scarcity not only of trained 
graduates, but also of trained under- 
graduates, training schools should be opened 
tn every district without any oxcej tion, where 
MatncaUtes and I ute\ mediate candidates 
may be trained as teachers ‘ The other 
teachers,” Bays the rule quoted above, "should 
ordinarily hold trained teachers’ certificates ot 
not tower grade than secondary ” Besides 
the VI, V, and IV Forms, there are the III, 
II and I Forms, and IV, III, II, I, and Infant 
Classes, divided into three or more sections 
each At least twenty-foar trained teachers 
are required for each school. To provide 
these schools with trained teachers es 
required by the rnle, there are at present 
only two trainiog schools We are aware 
there are in almost every district training 
schools for elementary teachers The best 
plan would be to raise the standard of these 
schools and admit under-grad nates and 
train them as teachers As it wcnld be 
highly expensive for Government to give 
these men scholarships while they are coder 
training the best course would be for the 
Department to insist on the managers of the 
schools that send these men for training 
paying for their support The headmasters 
Bnd teachers of the elementary schools have 
very little work to do , they have to tram only 
a handful of men. As the headmasters of 
these schools are mostly trained graduates 
they are qmte capable of undertaking the 
training of under- graduates. 

If the plan we have Boggested is found to 
be too costly for Government to undertake. 
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the Depsrtment woold do well to revert to 
the old custom of holding an examination for 
teachers 10 the method of teaching, a different 
one for each grade, to be conducted by a 
Board of Examiners appointed by the Depart- 
ment as is being done tu the case of European 
Schools Only those who have been teachers 
at least for two years in a recognised school 
should be permitted to appear for this 
examination, and these who succeed in 
passing the written test should undergo 4 
practical test in teaching In almost sll 
schools thero are still to be seen teachers 
who in days of old passed this test, »nd 
are doing well in their profession. They 
were not trained m "a Normal School, 
but they have gained a fair knowledge of 
their duties by a study of the latest books on 
education and by learning the latest method 
of teaching from those above them Why may 
not the Department revive the old system, 
that has given the Madras Eucational Depart- 
ment well qualified teachers, who have shone 
in their profession I 

In this connection we most protest strongly 
against certain privileges conceded to the 
members of the Society of Jesus and other 
Homan Catholic bodies, as enumerated i° 
Rale 24 of the Educational Rules Why these 
and no other Missionary bodies should b# 
granted these privileges is beyond our com- 
prehension. There are several Missionaries 
and lay workers of the Protestant permission 
who underwent training in Theological Col 
leges in England, America or Germany, now 
working in connection with schools and 
colleges in India. All European members of 
the Society of Jet us and even native member* 
who are graduates or noder-gradnates, if 
they are certified by tbe Superior-General °f 
the Mission to have completed their noritiato 
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and jumorate or to have completed the loll 
conree ol study, may be ranked as if they 
held collegiate trained .teacher*’ certificates 
and native members who are under-graduates 
and who are similarly certified to have 
completed only their novitiate and janiorate, 
may bo ranked sb il they had held Secondary 
Trained Teachers’ Certificates. Why should 
the Government make sach an invidious 
distinction between the Roman Catholic and 
Protestant Missionary bodies ? There are a 
good number of Protestant Mission schools 
with missionaries as managers, who devote 
more than two hoars a day to teaching aecnlar 
subjects. Bat as they do not in all cases 
possess a University degree, they are not 
recognised as headmasters and hence they are 
obliged to employ an Icdian graduate in that 
capacity. This adds greatly to the cost of 
the staff. As there are several Protestant 
missionaries, who have undergone traioiog 
in the Theological Colleges of Canada, 
America, Australia or England, same of whom 
also possess University degrees. Government 
should recognise their certificates as equi- 
valent to college trained certificates. This is 
what one naturally expects from an impartial 
Government. 

The rales for the admission and withdrawal 
of pupits. Rules 43 — 58, reqnire a thorough 
revision. 

Rule 43 requires a verbal alteration. All 
such letters of application should be all turk 
applications for this rale requires “an applica- 
tion and not a letter.” 

Rule 47 should be made more accurate in 
wording. In Rule 5, a distinction is drawn 
between form and class, the higher classes 
being designated forms and the lower classes 
Thisdifferenco is thoughtlessly ignored in this 
rale. As a Secondary school contains both 
forms and classes, the wording ahonld be 
(C) the form or class in which he studied at 


the time of leaving it, and (Dj il he has 
completed the coarse in that form or class, 
whether be is qualified for promotion to a 
higher form or class. As it stands the rnla 
is capable of misinterpretation, and the head- 
master of a school has every right to admit 
pupils into Buy of the forms without the pre- 
scribed transfer certificates, and demand these 
only from papils seeking admission into one 
of the Preparatory classes III & IV, Infant, 

I All. 

This role 6eema to give fall liberty to a 
headmaster to place a new pupil in the form 
or class for which he is found fit; and the 
insertion of Rule 47 iu the Fifth edition 
bears out our contention: — “ The headmaster 
of the school into which a pupil is admitted 
shall place him in the class for which he is 
found fit, subject to revision by the Inspector.” 
Whereas in the Foorth edition there was 
Role 39 to the effect that "the Headmaster 
of a school into which a pupil is admitted 
shall not place the pupil in a higher class or 
form duriDg the term in which he is so admit- 
ted than the odb he would have been in, if he 
had remained in the school he has left.” The 
very foct that this rale hss been omitted from 
the Fifth edition shows clearly that the head- 
master of a Secondary school has every right 
to place a pupil seeking admission into bis 
school into the class for which he is found fit 
irrespective of what may be stated in the 
transfer certificate whether hs is qualified for 
promotion to a higher elate. The Director of 
Pablic Instruction in one of his. recent 
proceedings questions the right of a head- 
master doing what is generally underitood by 
the role, and many a pupil who had been 
admitted into a higher form has had to be 
“ degraded” although the headmaster might 
have found him fit for a higher one. As the 
deletion of Rale 39 from the Fourth edition 
and the insertion of Rule 47 iu the now edition 
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have created some unpleasantness and 
misunderstanding between the Department 
and the heads of Secondary Schools, the 
sooner Hale 47 is cancelled the better will it 
be for all parties 

ffuls 59 (a) requires that eiety pupil thall 
trsnr a chan and r etptctabU Iren, and in alt 
cares ir here good manner* require it a «ui table 
entering for the head. What is a smtablo 
covering for the head* What dors the 
Department noderstand by gcod manners* 
What is considered good manners by some 
may bo just tbo opposite in the estimation of 
others Many a pnpil may now bo soon in 
schools with heads uncovered, with a tuft of 
bair, very often with a bush of hair In the 
opinion of several schoolmasters this is con 
aide red good manners, on the score of its 
being an orthodox Llmdu custom Bat to the 
foreigner nothing can be more shocking or 
disgusting Little boys very often put on a 
headclgtb, obviously too heavy for their small 
heads Grown up Indians discard their natron* 
nl puggrees and don Corope made felt oaps 
and even hats and sola topees, in a few cases 
Bot why compel an Indian school boy to wear 
a covering for the head while at school I The 
head is as a rnle covered to protect it from the 
heat of tbB su 1 when one goes ont Is iberp 
any necessity for a covering when one stays 
indoors? The continual wearing of ahead 
dress in a hot country hire India tends only 
to heat the brain and gives one a headache 
Ooe who is learning or doing mental woik 
should keep Instead always cool Besides it is 
not the national custom of the Hindu to cover 
his head, when he goes into a temple or wor 
ships his God he takes oS his bead cloth ns 
well as bis shoes It was when Mahomedan 
rule prevailed over India that the Hindu 
began to cover his head, lest be should be 
limited by the sacred toft being pulled by 
tbo Mahomedan In a few schools at present 


several boys who have their bair cropped in 
tbo European fashion are allowed to stay in 
the class room without any covering for their 
heed This role therefore bad beller be 
expunged and let every individual school* 
master do what is best under the varying 
circumstances 

Rule G7 Courtet of mtfrurhon taut/ be 
prescribed from tune to time Fur All 
tfary school*, etc The role does not *»y by 
whom this is to be done, although it is gener* 
ally presumed that the Department is to do 
so Because of this grave omission 

individual Inspector of Schools prescribe* bn 

own course of studies, with tbo result tbero 
is no uniformity, each circle follows a differ* 
ent syllabus. A popil transferred from one 
circle to another labour* under great die»d- 
vantage in consequence The subjects an 
the portions studied in one school are different 
from those in another In the Fourth edition 
of the Educational Rule* the courses werelsi 
down, and in the bifth edition published m 
1900, the courses were omitted and a foot-note 
added that * the courses at present prescribe 
aro those laid down m the lourtb * *' 
tion of these Rules ” Two years later t ® 
same tuIcb were “ reprinted embodying tb® 

modification approved by Government pn° r 

to June 1903 /’and in this, strange to »y. 
neither the coarse of studies nor tho foot not® 
referring to it appears There should be® 
uniform course of studies prescribed for *1| 
schools in the Presidency, but tho method 
teaobmg the subjects should bo left W ^® 
hands of headmasters. 

D Laz« d8, 
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SUPERVISION AND INSPECTION.* 

Since the introduction of the new system 
in schools after Lord Cnrzon’s Education 
Commission, Sopervision and Inspection have 
become the all-absorbing questions in the 
educational field especially of this presidency. 
Headmasters have been relieved almost 
wholly from their teaching work and have 
been made to spend most of their time in 
supervising the work of the Assistant-masters. 
The number of inspectors has been increased 
and the inspectors are asked to pay as many 
visits as possible to every school noder their 
jurisdiction, visits, ordinary, surprise and 
otherwise and thus they aro made to keep 
themselves in close touch with the actual 
working of every school. All this has been 
done in the best interest of education nobody 
can deny. 

But when we look at the result of the 
actual working of this system for the past 
four or five years during which it has been 
in vogue, to the disappointment of all 
concerned, we find that instead of contribu- 
ting to the soundness of education, as it was 
originally intended to do, it has done a great 
and palpable mischief by creating much 
heart-burning in the minds of assistant- 
masters which baa added not a little to the 
discontent prevailing amongst school- masters 
on account of the insufficiency of pay, in- 
security of office, anxiety for the future and 
many other ills from which they are already 
snffering 

But if we would sit calmly and carefnlly 
examine the real cause of this evil we should 
surely come to the conclusion that the 

• A paper read by Mr. K Venkatarama Aiyar, 
Deputy Inspector of' Schools, Pudukkottai, before 
the Sooth Indian Teachers* IT cion Educational 
Conference held at Trichinopoly. 
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system itself is not at all to blamo but only 
the methods adopted in working it out. The 
system by itself is good and the spirit of it 
is highly praise-worthy. But tLe iltiberality 
with which the system is worked out by those 
responsible for the success of it and the 
wrong methods adopted by them owing to 
excessive zeal to exercise authority in some 
cases, want of responsibility in others and io- 
eompetency in some others are the main 
causes that contribute to the failure of this 
system. 

Supervision 

Under the head of supervision we have to 
consider three points among others : (1) Who 
should supervise? (2) Whom and what to 
supervise f and (3) How to supervise f 

(I) I Yho should supervise ?. — The work of 
supervision is a very responsible task. It is 
very wrong to suppose that the supervising 
headmasters have very little work to do and 
thus can enjoy much leisure in addition to the 
enormous powers attached to their office. Of 
course some headmasters by virtue of the long 
service they have put in in their schools and 
proprietary right they own in them have 
made their office a pastime for their retiring 
age and of necessity each schools suffer from 
want of efficiency, and co-operation and will* 
iog work of the other members of the staff 
for causes too well-known to be mentioned 
here. For supervision to be effective and 
beneficial, the knowledge of the headmaster 
should be many-sided sod up-to-date. He 
should be a scholar in English, specialist in 
one science and a little short of a specialist 
in all other subjects. He should ever be q 
student acquiring and assimilating all kinds 
of knowledge and acquainting himself with 
the new methods of teaching in addition to 
3? 
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his originality of thought. He should him- 
self teach a portion of the most important 
work ia the highest class of the sohool lest ha 
should lose touch with teaching and thus fail 
to sympathise with the difficulties of teachers 
Be should be able to give model lessons 
for all classes in English and the subject iu 
which he is a specialist and in all other 
subjects for all the lower classes especially 
of the primary department He should be 
able to draw up syllabuses and set question 
papers for all subjects and classes in addition 
to his organising capacity Above all he 
should bo euergetio, enthusiastic, a man cf 
ranch tact, sturdy character, large heart, good 
discipline aod winning manners, A defect 
there and a defect here m other respects can 
be made good easily if he possesses largo 
sympathy aud even mmdeduess Ho should 
never entrust any portion of his supervision 
work to any of his assistants however clever 
aud able he might be, at least for sentimental 
objections if not for other ones Of oonrse 
to acquire all these is no easy task and the 
headmaster oan never be called a leisured 
gentleman 

(2) Whom and what to supervise f — As 
regards organization and discipline the bead 
master should supervise the whole school 
With the co-operation of bis assistants He 
Bhontd attend to the regularity and uniform, 
ity of instruction given in each class 
Haying employed competent and qualified 
men in the staff it is not desirable that the 
headmaster should supervise the method of 
teaching of the masters id the higher forms 
of the school where the men employed ere 
the products of higher education and know 
the principles of teaching as much as the 
headmaster himself A alight supervision 
la enough in the lower forms down to the first 
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where the headmaster has simply to guide 
the assistants a little as to the methods Bui 
the place where s thorough supervision and 
guidance is necessary is the primary depart- 
ment and the first form where the pupils are 
yet children aud require a treatment according 
to high psychological principles which the 
masters there are not expected to know ranch 
of A sure test of a good headmaster’s work 
ia the sound condition of the primary depart 
roent and the lower forms But some 
altogether neglect the primary depart ment 
owing to some reason or other and leave 
supervision of it into the bands of their 
assistants thus creating more masters than 
one to tbe teachers of that department. It 11 
heard that in some schools headmasters esk 
the monitors to keep a daily record of the 
portion done by the teachers m w 100 * 
subjects and submit the same to them onoa 
a week or so Need it be said then these 
acta would surely lower the assistant-master! 
in tbe eyes of boys aud thus make their 
position pally awkward ? A competent so 
responsible headmaster would never alio* 
taah things to happen 

(3) How to supervise is our next question 
The first and foremost duty of a headmaster 
is that of giving model lessons He shoal 
at least give two model lessons to 
mouth, on b in the higher forms (of coorsfl 10 
English or the subject in which he ,s * 
specialist) and another in the lower classes 
and thus place before the masters for their 
guidance what he considers to bo the btd 
m-tbod of teaching This is perl aps nowhere 
doae The headmaster should select t***" 
hooka for each subject for all classes sod dr»* 
upByllaboses for the same with the assistance 
of class masters and the several b oar ^ 1 
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of studies. He should himself be invariably 
the chairman of each board conducting and 
directing its meetings- He shonld be care- 
fully watahing whether the resolutions adopt- 
ed in the meetings are really workable and 
seeking remedies for defects noted. Drawing 
up of syllabuses and selection of text-books 
should not be the work of a day but shonld 
continne for. the whole year. In some 
schools headmasters leave these entirely into 
the hands of the board constituted for each 
Bnbject with a senior special assistant for that 
subject as chairman. Thus they do nothing 
in tho matter beyond that of seeing the 
business done ill or well by these boards. If 
'tho scheme drawn by the boards proves a 
success in its actual working, then these 
would step in and claim for themselves every 
inch of the success. But however if any 
defect is pointed out by the inspecting officers 
or the scheme itself fails the responsibility of 
it will be shoved down to the devoted heads 
of the assistants forming the several boards. 
Tbos that unless the headmasters take very 
active part, much more than the assistants 
themselves, in the actual framing cf the 
syllabuses and the selection of text-books 
they would hopelessly make themselves unfit 
for supervision work. In some other schools 
again the headmasters go to the other extreme. 
In the framing of syllabuses and the selection 
of text-books they never take into confidence 
the class masters and the special assistants 
who are after all the actual persons to carry 
oat the scheme to a successful issue. 

The next important function of the head- 
master is that of supervising the work of the 
assistant masters. At has been said already it 
is highly desirable, nay even necessary, that 
tho headmaste rs do not interfere much with tho 
actual teaching of the class by the masters in 


the higher forms either by being present in 
the class or offering remarks as such. If how- 
ever they find it necessary to pass any 
remarks about the teaching of any assistant 
master, these remarks shonld come as sugges- 
tions in the teachers’ association, which every 
school should have in a general way 
without particularising the person concerned. 
No headmaster should enter remarks in 
bis log book, aa be calls it, for the sake of 
remarks. Of coarse it must be said that 
with many headmasters ' remarks about 
teachers * means only bad remarks and very 
rarely we hear of good remarks recorded in 
favour of teachers. So before recording any 
such bad remarks about any teacher, the head- 
master shonld invariably have a talk over the 
matter with the teacher concerned and record 
bis reasons along with his remarks if he still 
finds bis opinion unchangeable. At any rate 
no headmaster should enter any remarks 
about a teacher behind his back. Such an 
action will only create bad blood and will 
have no corrective effect. 

It should never be forgotten that children 
should be made to understand that there is 
no person greater than their own teacher, 
the person o grata of the teacher shonld 
never be allowed to suffer. So any remark 
passed by any headmaster about a teacher’s 
work iu tho presence of boys or in tho 
students' exercise books, as some do, would be 
highly detriments) to the beat interests of 
organisation, discipline and instruction be- 
sides wounding the susceptibilities of tho 
teacher concerned. His remarks should 
always be constructive and never sweeping 
or destructive. 

Inspection » 

Inspectors often remark, rightly no doubt, 
that headmasters shonld have come import* 
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ant teaching work, some periods in a week , 
otherwise they would lose touch with teach- 
ing and will not ba 10 a fit position to super- 
vise the work of his assistants. It was 
remarked by one of tbe inspectors that a 
certain experienced and successful teacher 
was unable to adapt himself to the high 
school standard of teaching because he had 
all along bsen a professor in a college lec- 
turing to P A and B A students Can it 
not be said with equal force that inspectors 
before they take up their oifioe should have 
hod at least some years’ teaching experience 
in a high school ? The hall mark of Western 
University or some years’ leotunng experience 
in a college cannot bs a passport to an 
inspectorial seat The inspector should be 
au all round man with a high teaching capa- 
city and experience. If an incompetent head- 
master spoils one school, an incompetent 
inspector ruins many 

i.very inspector should give at least two 
model lessons in a year in every important 
centre. It is a pity that the inspection code 
doeB not make provision to compel inspectors 
to give model lessons In the native state of 
Padukkottai, though a small one, from tbe 
superintendent of schools down to the depnty 
inspector it is compulsory on every inspect- 
ing officer to give model lessons Similarly 
it should be made compulsory even here. 
Then only the suggestions of the inspectors 
would be more practical than theoretical, 
more constructive than destructive, and more 
sympathetic and well thought out than 
otherwise 

It should also ba noted hero that there 
should ba more of the inspection of boys than 
of the teachers 

No inspector can ba too careful in writing 
remarks about teachers. Teachers have often 


been sufferers on account of indiscreet 
remarks made by inspectors. Remarks of 
two inspectors about one and tbe same 
teacher regard iDg the teacbiog of the same 
lesson are conflicting One calls his lesson 
doll end uninteresting and another cells his 
method intelligent and his lesson very inter- 
esting Instances of this kind are many. 
Again one and the same inspector ^tnskei 
conflicting remarks about one and the same 
teacher In the first inspection he remarks 
that a certain teacher is not up to-date, hu 
days are done and he mnst be replaced by a 
yonng, up to-date L.T and in the very ne*t 
inspection the same inspector says about tbe 
same teacher that he has vastly * mproced 
Sorely he could not have become younger at 
any rate l Anyhow snch uncharitable a® 
random remarks are extremely harmful* 
Above all they should follow to the very 
letter the spirit of the rales stipulated in tha 
code for their behaviour towards managers, 
headmasters, assistant masters, prominent 
citizens taking interest in education an 
parents Failnre to observe these roleson 
tbe part of inspectors has had the bane ° 
effect of makmg the teachers become du 
appointed and bate their profession. 
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THE WORK IN THE CHEMICAL 
LABORATORY BY THE 
INTERMEDIATE STUDENTS. 
jpUACTICAL work in all sciences require 
greatest care and caution and power of 
observation and a sound knowledge of tbe 
theory of the experiments to be done in the 
Laboratory. Practical Chemistry, especially, 
it Deed not be reiterated, requires cleanliness. 
The students who work in tbe Laboratory 
should see every time, they begin their work, 
that all their apparatus are in perfect good 
order, and that they are very clean. They 
should be specially examined, lest the impu- 
rities adhering to them should give exactly 
contrary reactions and results to what onght 
to be obtained by theory. This is best done 
by cleaning them first with sodium carbonate 
in the tap water and then washing them in 
pure distilled water. The articles thus washed 
are to be dried with a clean towel or by 
inverting them in the stand for a considerably 
long time, 

Tbe things that are very essential to tbe 
stndent and which be cannot expect tbe 
College to Bnpply him, are a neat towel which 
he will particularly take care to wash ouce a 
week, a clean penknife that can freely enter 
into tbe test-tubes and a match-box. It is 
always better if he is not allowed in the class 
without these things. 

The etndents are to be prepared to begin 
straight their work as soon as they enter the 
class rather than look into the book and try 
to nnderstand what they are to do. This 
will save a lot of time. This can be easily 
done by notifying some days before, tbe list 
of experiments which a set of students are to 
perform on a particular day. Tbe students 
are thus enabled to be quite prepared for the 
^lasa- Experiments must be recorded as they 
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are peiformed. Under no circumstances, 
recording is done after the experiment or in 
loose sheets of paper or in note-books other 
tbau tbe one intended for the purpose. 

Students should provide themselves with 
two note-books — one a rough one, in which 
they record the experiments in the class when 
they are proceeding with the experiment and 
get it checked by the Lecturer and the other 
a fair oue in which they copy from the rough 
note-book those experiments which were 
approved by the Lecturer. 

Each stndent, after completing his work 
for that day, must produce the roagh note- 
book in which he has taken notes during the 
experiment to the Lecturer and get his 
remarks and if he wuots to repeat the same 
experiment, he must do it without looking 
into the notes which he has taken daring the 
last time. Be most be very carefnl in not 
committing the same blander; this can bo 
easily overcome by beginning tbe experiment 
afresh for a second time and by not thinking 
that he baa done it already once. 

If once an entry is made in the rough note- 
book, the proper way to correct it, in case, 
the student thinks that it is wrong, it ia by 
drawing a horizontal line over it, and making 
the correct entry by ita side and not by 
writing over the first entry itself. In this 
way, manipulation by the student, if any, can 
be, detected and the Lecturer will also be in a 
position to tell him bow the wrODg rpsnlt was 
first obtained. 

Whenever any quantitative experiment is 
performed, utmost care mast be taken both 
by tho student and tbs lecturer. The student 
must show in tbe rough note-book how he 
arrived at a particular result ; and all tho 
calculations _ made with the help of the 
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mathematical tables in various Btepp, must 
find a place in the note-book. It is always 
advisable to resort io work with the mathe- 
matical tables rather than by actual multiple 
cation and division. 

On no account the students will be allowed 
to work as they like in the Laboratory and 
do experiments of their own unless the 
Lecturer gives permission to do so. 

It is partiunlarly requested that the Lecturer 
is ahead in his lectures of tbe Practical work 
by at least 3 or 4 days , so that students will 
llnd tbeir practical work as u revision and 
also they will be able to perform the socceed 
ing experiments in case the College is not 
able to supply each of them with the same 
apparatus required fora particular experiment- 
In such coses, they may be able to work in 
batches. For instance, let us suppose there 
are 30 Btndeuts in the class and all of them 
are to prepare and study tbe properties of 
hydrogen bromide. Let us also assume tbat 
there are only 10 dropping funnels m the 
Laboratory available for tbe students. Tbe 
class may be divided into sets of 10 students 
each. When one Bet is preparing bydrobromic 
acid the other sets may be engaged in pro- 
ceeding to the next set of experiments —The 
Reducing action of H Ur and II I and Iden- 
tification of the Halogen compounds and with 
the preparation and properties of sulphnr and 
its compounds. This can be done only, if 
they have done tbe whole of the halogens 
and something in sulphur. 

The work of each individual student most 
bs checked separately, for which purpose a 
book with the following form printed in it is 
to be supplied to each stndent. The bet of 
experiments m Col. 2 are so arranged that 
each set requires not more than 2 hours. 
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The following is the scheme.— 


Me. 


Description of tbe Experiment* 
to be finished la 2 bonra 


Correspond- 
ing article! 
in B®W» 
end Hile*- 


L Bunsen Burner, Gists working and , 

Construction of a wash bottle . ■ 8, 4, S 

2. Use or tbe Simple Balance and tbe 

measuring vessels . «■ 

3. Qaslitatire study of the Chemical ' 

phenomena 8 

4 The Liw of Defioite Proportions ... ® 

G- Oxygen, Sonrces, Catalytic action , . M* 

6 Preparation and Properties of 

Oxygen , ... H 

7 Hydrogen. Interaction of metals and 

acids ,, . ,, 

8 Other methods of obtaining Hydro- ’ 

gen and ita properties 18, 19 • 

9 Seduction by means of Hydrogen, 

Purity of water, Cnioojwith Oxides, , 

Hydrates . . go* 21. 52- 2 * 
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10. Solution of gases in water and * 

' ' million of liquids in liquids ... 24, 25 

11. Solution of solid* in liquids, Proper* 

lie* of Halations, Vapour Treasure 
sod Boiling water ... ... 26,27 

12. Preparation *Dd Properties ol Chlo- 

rine ... ... ... 29,30 

13. Preparation and Properties of 

Hydrogen Chloride ... ... 31, 33 

It Composition ot Oar bon-di-oxide ... 34 

15. Composition ot an oxide of a met al 35 


[An extra day may be allowed if 
found necessary.] 

16. Equivalent weight of a metal by dis- 

placing Hydrogen ... ... 36 

17. The Law of Multi pi a Proportions ... 40 

18. Preparation and Properties of 

Bromine and Hydrogen Bromide. 42,43.44,45 

19. Preparation and Properties of Iodide 

and Hydrogen Iodide ... 46, 47. 48 

20. Reducing action of Hydrogen Bro. 

mide and Hydrogen Iodide and 
Identification of tbe Halogtn 
Cora pound* ... ... 52,53 

21. Radicals and Doable Decomposition, 

Cbemioal Equilibrium in Double 
Decomposition, Hypochtorons acid 
and Hypochlorites ... ... 54 to 67 

22. Chlorates— Porchlorates. and Per- 

oxides ... ... ... 57, 58, 60 

23 Preparation of Nitrogen from air. 

Proportion by volume of Oxygen in 
air. Other components and Density 

f , of air ... ... ... 87,88,89 

24. > Nitrogen Ammonia and Ammonium 

Hydroxide... ... ... 90,91,92 

25. Preparation of Nitrio Acid, Nitric 

, Oxide and Nitrogen Peroxide ... 93,94,95 

26. Principles involved in making Nitric 

Acid and Properties of Nitrio Acid 96, 97 

27. Nitrons Oxide, Nitrate?, Nit rites and 

Nitrons Acid and active (Nascent) 

state of Hydrogen ... 93,99,100,101 

28. Phosphorus. Phosphine, Mrta-phos- 
* phoric acid and Ortho phosphorio 

acid ... 103. 104, 105 

29. Phosphates and Halides of Pbov- 

phorqs ... ... 106, 107 


1. Sulphur, Hydrogen Sulphide, Proper- 
ties of aqueous Hydrogen Sulphide 71, 72, 73 
Tonic Ohemioal changes Formation 
of an inactive acid— Hydrolysis ... 74, 75, 76 
. Sulphur di-Oxide and molecniar 

weight of Sulphur-di-oxide ... 77, 78 
Preparation of.Sulpkuric Acid, Pro- 
perties of Sulphuric Aoid, Sulphuric 
Acid a* a diabssio acid. Sulphates 79,80, 81, 82 
Properties of Sulphurous Acid, Sul- 
phites, Thiosulphates, Reduction of 
Sulphur Compounds ... ... 83 to $6 

. Charcosl, Carboo-di-oxide, Molecu- 
lar weight of Osrbou-di-oxide. 108, 109, 110 
. Carbon-raon-oxide and Molecular 
weight of OarbOD -mon-oxide 
Boric acid and Boral ee 
Ioaio- materials, relation* of the 
molecular substances l 
•tituent Ionio substances. Precipi- 
tation on mixing Tonogens 
. Bisea and acids. Hydroxide ion and 
Hydrogen ion, indicator*, Union 
and diannion of ion* ... 

Neutralixation of slightly ionised 
and of insoluble sabitances, Ionio 
chemioal ohanges- Displacement 67, 63, 69 
Potsuium Hydroxide and Potassium 
Nitrate ... ... ... 126,127. 

Hssctiooaof Potassium salts, Ammo- 
nium aalti, Preparation of Sodium 
Carbonate by Solway process 129, 130, 131 
PuriBcation of Sodium Chloride and 
reaction* of sodium salt* 

Calcium oxid', Calcium hydroxide. 

Reaction* of Calcium Salta, Reac- 
tions of Btrlam Salts 
Rsaction* of Copper and Silver 


Jll, 1)2 
134, 135 


62. 63, 64 


65, 66 


132, 181 


135 — 139 


1 Reactions of Alumiuium, Tin and 
j Lead. 

Reactions of Arsenic an if [ran. 


J.R. 8. Miunit. 
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beln ordered dome high official* of the State, 


EDUCATION IN THE MAGAZINES. 

(INDIAN) 

Mass Education in Baroda. 

The * Library movement’ in Baroda is taking 
some interesting tarns, ail aiming to bring the 
light of knowledge within the reach of all classes 
of people high and Ion yoongand old, male and 
female, to the Central Library located in the 
capital d the State, there is a ladies’ section as 
well as a juvenile section, with hundreds of books 
likely to appeal to and instruct these particular 
classes of readers Mr Gould the well known 
lecturer and author o! children’s story hooks, 
visited Baroda and found ’ ample evidences of up- 
to date appreciation of the importance of literature 
to youog Citzsnhood’ In a recent number of 
the 'Library Miscellany’ issued from the Central 
Library, Mr Gonld gires some interesting hints 
on the organisation and popularisation of chil 
dren’a libraries by such means as story te'llng, 
supply of illustrated booka and periodicals lantern 
lectnrea and publication of booka of the type of 
Mr Stead s Books for the Bairns ' in the verna 
cular* The children’s library is distinctively on 
American invention The Importance of juve- 
nile departments in connection with public libra- 
ries is being slowly but steadily appreciated in 
Great Britain too, though not to the same 
extent as in the new world It redounds highly 
to the credit of Baroda that it should have been 
the first in India to realire the important part 
children's libraries play in stimulating the national 
intellect 

Not content with the eucceia it has met with 
through the agency of books, the library depart 
ment is thinking of pressing tbs Cinematograph 
too into its service. Realising the immense 
possibilities of the moving picture show as an edu 
cations! instrument, the department has opened a 
visual instruction branch in connection with the 
Central Library Department, with a view to give 
the benefit of education not only to those who can 
read, hot also, and especially, to those who are 
mnoceDt of the art of reading It appears that 
the Maharaja has sanctioned Us 10,000 for one 
year, by way of experiment, in connection with 
this novel branch of the literary activities 
According to this scheme one superintendent 
and art operator with the Decessary menial slaS 
are to visit different place* in the Eaj and give 
free Cinematograph and Magic Lantern exhibi 
tions. A new Edison Home Kiaetosccpe has also 


following the example of the Maharaja, ban 
placed their own home Cinematographs at the dis- 
posal of the department. Altogether, if would 
appear that the newly organised Library depart- 
ment Is playing a splendid part in popular educa* 
tion in the trne sense of the term 


Education among- Sikhs. 

\t the Sikb Educational Conference lately held 
at Amba'a Diwan Lilaram Singh of Karachi, wba 
was elected President, said — 

I need hardly point ont that education does not 
mean mere literary training, but tt is in the tra* 
sense of the word an equipment for ' J 
system of education can be complete which i^S 
lects the training of the heart and fails to aa««° 
some of the noblest emotion* of the soul — 
Obedience and loyalty, spirit of sacrifice and d®* 0 ' 
tion to the ever living and loving God Wh» 
ha* made Sikhs a distinct race, faithful and vshaob 
devoted and fearless, but unahaken faith in Goa 
aod tfce Gurus 9 It was this light of fa'lh w “' c 5 
o ir Guru Sahibs kindled in the heart* of men *°® 
turned them into heroes. It is this faith which » 
tbe essence of the Sikh religion and which IS ou ‘ 
doty to keep alive for the greatness and gl°7 °* 
our people The first and foremost aim sod object 
of our system of education should he tbe educatio 
of the heart, in the faith of our father nn K* l ?J 
melled by the accretions which hare g* tb ® r *‘‘ 
round it If we bring up our children as tru 
Sikhs, ready to sacrifice and suffer and contlDa Vi 
valorous conflict against all that is ignoble M® 
wrong we shall hate done our duty. It w<* 10 
tbe propagation of this high ideal that our Graa 
Gum Govind Singh Sabib and his eons 
martyrdom He has left in the haods of* 0 
_ Kbalsa the salvation of the whole of India »nd ® 

' have met here now, and I hope every 
■hall real ze more clearly and woi k more ,tesa . 
lastly to keep the fire of true devotion alive, 10 , 
implant in the heart of every Sikh child. t° s ‘® * D , 
female, the fear of God and lore of man, » b* 1 ' 6 
in human nature and tbe power of truth m 
queringsll difficulties This education cannot c® 
given in schools, and it is this education which 
require for our children if we are to carry 
trust which our Guru Sahib placed in the Lbaiw* 
This education can only be given bf 
mothers, and brothers, living holy and devow® 
lives as (rue Sikhs, and kindling the S r °* ID * 
minds a blare of devout aspiration for “*** 
noble and true. 
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(FOREIGN) 

• - Thackeray's “Esmond." 

Mr. Austin Dobson writes in Great Thought* i — 

' In Thackeray’s work, the pi ice of“Tha History 
o£ Henry Esmond, Esq., a Colonel in tbe ser- 
vice of Her Majesty Q. Anne, written by Him- 
self” — lies midway between his four other princi- 
pal books, " Vanity Fair,” “ Pendennis “ Tbe 
New-comes,” and “The Virginians and its posi- 
tion serves, in a measure, to explain its origin. In 
1843, after much tentative and miscellaneous pro- 
duction, of which the value had been but imperfect- 
ly appreciated, the aatbor Foaad bit fame with tbe 
yellow numbers of “Vanity Fair." Two years 
later, adopting the same serial form, came “ Penden- 
nis.” “Vanity Fair” had been the condensation 
of a life’s experience; and excellent as “ Penden- 
nis” would have seemed from any inferior hand, ita 
readers could not disguise from themselves that, 
tboogh showing no falling off in other respects, it 
drew to some extent upon the old material. No 
one was readier than Thackeray to listen to a whis- 
per of this kind, or more willing to believe that — 
aa he afterwards told bis friend Elwin concerning 
“ The Ne wcomes” — “ he bad exhausted all the types 
of character with which he was familiar.” Accord- 
ingly he began, for tbe time, to turn bis thoughts 
in fresh directions j and in tbe year that followed 
the publication of “ Pendennis,” prepared and deli- 
vered in England and Scotlanda series of “ Lectures 
npon the English Humourists of tbe Eighteenth 
Century.” With tbe success of these came the 
prompting for a new work of fiction — not to be 
contemporary, and not to be issued in parts. His 
studies for the “ Humourists” had saturated him 
with tbe apirit of a time to which— witness his 
novelette of “ Barry Lyndon” — he bad always been 
attracted ; and when Mr. George Smith called on 
him with a proposal that be sboold write a new 
story for £1,000, he was already well in hand with 
“ Esmond” — an effort in which, if it were not 
possible to invent new puppets, it was at least 
possible to provide fresh costumes and a change of 
backgroond. 

To most readers it will be a matter of surprise, 
and it is certainly a noteworthy testimony to the 
author’s powers, that this attempt to revive the 
language and atmosphere of a vanished era was in 
great part dictated. It has even been said that, 
like " Pendennis," it was all dictated ; but this, it 
seems, is a mistake, for part of the manuscript was 
prepared by the author himself. ’As he warmed to 
hia work, however, he often reverted to the method 
of oral composition which had always been most 
congenial to him, and which explains tbe easy collo- 
XIX 


quialism of his style. Much of the “copy" was 
taken down by Mr Crowe in a first-floor bedroom 
of No, 16, Young Street, Kensington, tbe stili- 
exittent house wbeie “Vanity Fair" bad been 
written ; at tbe Bedford Hotel in Covent Carden; 
at the round table in tbe Athens am library, and 
elsewhere. "I write better anywhere than at 
home”— Thackeray told Elwin — “and 1 write less 
at home than anywhere.” Sometimes author and 
scribe would betake themselves to the British 
Museum, to look up points in connection with 
Marlburuugh’s battles, or to rummage Jacob 
Tonson’s Gazettes for tbe official accounts of 
Wynendtel and Oudenarde. Tbe British 
Museum, indeed, was another of “ Esmond’s” 
birthplaces. By favour of Sir Antonio Pamzzi, 
Thackeray and his assistant, surrounded by their 
authorities, were accommodated in one of the 
secluded galleries. 

Professor Dowden- 

The world of books has suffered a great loss in 
the death of Edward Dow den. Even in his under- 
graduate days, Dowden had made bis marks* a cri. 
tic, for an address which he delivered before tbe 
Dublin University Philosophical 8ocietv, and won 
favourable notice from Sainte- Beuve. He was ap. 
pointed to tbe Chair of Eoglish Literature in 
Trinity College at the sge of twenty.four, and 
eight years later he published ‘ Shakeapere : His 
mind and Art,’ a work which many critics regard 
as tbe most valuable contribution made to Shake- 
rperean commentary sidca Coleridge. Hia* Life of 
Shelley,’ published in 1836, was the cause of an 
ironical essay by Matthew Arnold, but the book is 
still acknowledged to be tbe standard biography of 
Shelley. Dowden himself thought more highly of 
a small volume on ‘Southey’ which he contri bated 
to the • English Men of Letters’ Series. 

A pai t from bis works on Shakeapere and Shelley, 
Dowden’* contributions to critical literature were 
wide in range and in sympathy. He wrote notable 
essays on French, German, aod Italian authors and 
thinkers, and be was almost the first of oar critic* 
— anticipating John Addington Sy monda— to recog- 
nised Walt Whitman. ‘Thegood gray poet’ was 
deeply moved by this admiration from across the 
Atlantic, and the frtquent references in his letter* 
prove the high value which be set on Dowden’* 
appreciation. Few critics showed greater skill than * 
Dowden in presenting tbe essence ot aa author’* 
spirits by means of a mosaic of quotation* embed- 
ded in a running inter p re tali re commentary, or in 
summing up tbe salient characteristic* of an epoch. 
His essay* on * The Transcendental Movement and 
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literature' and *Tbe Scientific Movement and 
Literature’ and bw book • fhelVoch Hevotation 
and English literature, are example* uf this latter 
faculty His chief admiration in English liti rature 
after Shafeespere was probably for Wordsworth, and 
in French Iterator# for Montaigne 

Daw dene personality was an extremely engag 
mg one His dignified and rather formal bearing, 
the deep, musical tone* of hn voice hi* humour, 
and the grave courtesy with which he would defer 
to the greenest undergraduate were sotno of the 
personal traits which won aud held the affection of 
succeeding generation* of hi* student* No ro»n 
ever made leu of a parade o scholarship and none 
was more ready to place hi* tune and hi* bonk* at 
the disposal of any literary inquirer Professor 
Dowden's health oud been a cause for oucern to 
his friends for some time— a few years »go he said 
in conversation w ith a smile tb»t bt» 4 had no blood 
thirsty clinging to 'ife'-— but his end on Tnursday 
was quite uneipected fit* country and bis uniter 
sity will both mourn hn loss Headers of the 
•Nation will also have cause to regret that hte occa- 
sional contributions can no more appiar in our 
pages — The Nation. 

European Predominance 

At the third quinquennial International Con 
gross of Historical Studies in Lmdun, Mr Urjco, 
the President, spoke on toe subject of 4 European 
Predominance lu National Development ” lie 
said — 

There was one other aspect of the present age of 
the world that bad a profound and novel meaning 
for the historian The world was becoming one in 
an altogether new sense More than four centuries 
ago the discovery of America maiked the first step 
in the process by which the European races had 
now gained dominion over nearly the whole of the 
earth. The last great step in that process wit tbo 
partition of Africa between three European power* 
a little more than twenty years ago Now, almost 
every part of the earth’s surlier, except the 
territories of China and J*| an, was either owned 
or controlled by five or six European races Eight 
Great Powers swayed the political destinies of the 
globe, and there were only two other countries 
that could ba thought of as likely to enter after a 
while into the rank of Great Powers Similarly 
a few Furopean tongues had overspread all the 
continents, except Asia, and eren there it seemed 
probable that those few European tongues would 
before long be learnt and used by the tdocated 
classes m such wise as to bring those classes 
into touch with European ideas It was likely 


that by A.D 2G00 more than nine tenth* of the 
human race would be speaking less than twenty 
languages. Already there were practically only 
four great religions in the world. Within a century 
the minor religion* might have gone , and possiMj 
only three great laith* would remain, with mw 
accelerated swiftnes* did change now mOTe loo« 
thing* ubu.b were already st-eng were growing 
stronger , those already weak giew weaker and 
ready to vanish away Thus, as the earth had 
narrowed through the new torce* science badpUCM 
at their disposal, srd as the larger human grevps 
absorbed or assimilated the smaller, the tnorefflft 1 
of politics, of economics and of thought m e»ch 
its regions became more closely interwoven «l 
those of every other Whstever happened in *“7 
p.rt of the g! .be had now a significance for ewy 
other part industrial disputes were lei* “ 
widely over its surface than those e»rlbqunkee 
Java which the seismograph recorded at '»**“* 
ton 1 ha money markets were affected •‘ n,ul 
oualy. Each Great Power, were it Euf^* 0 . 
Asiatic or Amencao, was in dose ,“ nrt i. 
with all the others, it was allied or trt ft 
(or possibly not too friendly) with toma « 
more of the others The great wave that 
round the world made its laat ripple* **>• , 

world* remotest corner In region* til 
unexplored, ui the sombre depths of Ain , 
Brax.lian forests, or on the oaee* that Uy •««*"* 
along the dreary deserts of Mongolia, the , ia 
of the natire tribes were affected by what p . 
European capitals Even in the 000 ®°k „{ 
which stood almost wholly oulslde tne -p QADC e 
international relations South America, 
reached where politics did uot reach. 1 104 ,! oCt 
more than politics, had now made the wo 
community, and finance was more c * ote fcis- 
woven with politics than ever before- 
tonao, who in the daya of Tbucjdies needed 
no fuitber thau to Susa on the east aod k 
on the west had now to extend hi* vl *‘. on atl w 
in the whole eaith, and would not be able t 
the annals of any one country without ® . 
eye fixed on tha Sovereign and FaihamenW 0 ^ 
oiber Nor w as there a more striking illustrst " 
the influence now netted by the Eur °P^“. jbat 
upon all othtra than was presented in the y 
in every country, except those which we'® r rnP e»o 
subject dominions by some people of 
stock there now existed some kind of form ( 
little more than a form) of representative 8 , ^ 
went World history was tending ti» become o 
tory, the history no longer of many differed ^ 
of mankind occasionally affecting one another* ^ 


tunes, hub the history of mankind a* 
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fortunes oF each branch henceforth bound up with 
those of the others. In these conditions, the bis 
torian of the future would need an amplitude of 
conception and a power of grouping his figures 
like that of Tintoretto or Michael Angelo, if he 
were to handle so vast a canvas. 

The Evolution of Indian History. 

At the meeting of the Oriental Congress of His- 
torical Studies at University College on Apiil 4th, 
Sir William Lee Warner read a paper ou“Tho 
Evolution of Indian History,” in which he said 
that the stages or periods through which the In- 
dian peoples bad passed in pursuit of a reasonable 
degree of freedom were marked by the ascendancy 
of three principles— first the Hindoo priestcraft ; 
second, the sword of Islam ; and third, universal 
British law. The first period, 1500 B.O. to 1200 A.D , 
spanned the transition from a pastoral Indo- Aryan 
community enjoying personal liberty to a medley 
of separate despotisms, in which the priestly caste 
monopolised temporal and spiritual power. The 
Brahmins, asserting ascendancy orer caste and 
tribes, moulded the social framework, and used re- 
ligion as an engine of statecraft. A Buddhist 
struggle for freedom succeeded 250 B.C. to 350 
A. D-, declined 750 A. I)., and finally failed. Al- 
though the traditional basis of four castes was 
modified, the priests, by conferring a divine status 
on Uajpoct kings, regained power India without 
political unity, defenceless against invasion fell in- 
to helpless apathy and disordrr, deadenim? the 
instinct of freedom. The Msbomedane A. D. 1206- 
1788, bringing new elements of freedom, broke the 
sacerdotal ascendancy ip the north, and distributed 
over India principalities opposed to its pre- 
tensions. Brahmin inn, how pier, won fresh suc- 
i cesses at Boon a and in the south, again provoking 
1 Lingayata and other sections to throw off the 
[ fetters of caste. Akbv gave the empire an object - 
' lesion in religions toleration, and showed that the 
1 defence of Indian frontiers required control of the 
i 1 Afghan passes and imperial unity. The attempt 
( failed, but rekindled the desire for freedom. 
f The British secured the public peace and 
f defence of India essential for the diffusion 
/ of liberty, abolished by legislation, slavery, aati, 
F * and caste disabilities, otherwise securing free 
J play for the silent moral forces of lodrs- 
? European civilisation. After the Mutiny, an open 
/ conflict between ibe two civilisation*, progress 
,{ towards freedom wn resumed ; but, under the 
f State's guarantee of religious neutrality, slow bead- 
J way against the emitting tendencies of centuries 
i must be Vj pected. 

r i ' 


Ben Jonson, 

Mr. George Freeman Irwin writes in Oitat 
Thought s— 

I o their endeavours to mark as clearly as pos- 
sible every shade of distinction among poets 
critics have been led to use many images of singular 
force and propriety. Among these is one, 
singularly felicitous, which has more than once 
been employed, to indicate that difference so 
perceptible yet so difficult of explication between 
the work of the very greatest ai lists, and those 
who fall short or the greatest by the want of some 
indefinable touch that would have given their 
woik the different air and happier effect, which 
marks tbe master band. The godlike mastery of 
the former has been expressed by tbe word 
Olympian; and tbe unceasrog and mighty efforts 
of the latter to attain the same height by the word 
Titanic. Swinburne in approaching tbe study of 
Ben Jonson used these words, aDd with bis own 
peculiar mastery over language adorned the 
phrases with bit own enlargement of them. He 
classes all posts as either "Gods of harmony and 
creation” or “giant* of energy and invention." 
Jonson, wanting as be was in the mastery of tbe 
Olympian, stands in the front rank among the 
Titans. 

HU masques and dramas are marked by con- 
sistent effort of tbe highest kind, rewarded 
frequently by the production of work which lies 
upon the borderland of tbe Olympian. They 
possess all i hose qualities of “energy arid in- 
vention” which are essential to the highest forma 
of artistic work, but they are wsntirg in that 
harmony which belongs alone to tLe creations of 
tbe highest. It is thus that he stands just below 
Sbskespeare, and although many passages of bis 
may be quoted to slow that he excelled him in 
particular pointa, vet we must never be led so far 
astray a* to place him above the “ myriad- minded” 
metier, for with all Jonson’s massive power be 
had neither the range nor the msgio touch which 
speak the divine in Shakespeare. 

Jonson ‘a consistency throogboot the whole 
course of hi* work is so wonderful and so admir- 
able— even beyond that of Shakespeare— that »t 
deserves a high reward; and lha words of 
Swinburne are no idle praise t “Thtro it some- 
thing heroic arid magnificent in his lifelong dedi- 
cation of all his gilts sod all hi* power* to lha 
service of the art, he tod riveted a* tbe tosinera 
of all hi* life, and tbe aim of all hi* aspiration.” 

l'h* characteristic of the Titan* is effort, and 
effort is one cl the keynotes of Jonson # work. 
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There ere no scholars by intuition, and years of 
hard study are required before such erudition as 
Jonson's works exhibit could be attained. 

Litre Milton he astonishes us with the range of 
his studies and his capacity for work lie was 
the possessor of a remarkable lib-acy of classical 
works as Selden testifies, and was deeply read in 
the European literature of many periods This 
learning be thought it bis duty to use in the 
composition of his dramas so that vte bare them 
studded with gem* from the classics, so much so 
indeed that some of his contemporaries accused 
him of plagiarism and insinuated that Jonson’s 
chief merit was that he was an excellent translator 
But we hare a remarkable instance of Jenson’* 
capacity for ardnoua labours. When he was con 
templating a drama on the subject of alchemy, he 
mode a diligent studv of all the details of the 
theories and methods of the science, till he was 
in a position to introduce with perfect ease it* 
technicalities into his play — a feat which to a less 
able man would hare been well nigh impossible for, 
as a perusal of the play “ The Alchemist" will 
show, the students of alchemy were not sparing in 
the manufacture of abstruse terms 

Jonson’s study and his introduction of the 
results of his study into his dramas is a trait of 
that conscientiousness which marked all Ins literary 
undertakings Whatever he undertook he im 
mediately eel about with a conscientious effort to 
make the best of it, and to lease nothing undone 
which would make for the success of his work 
With such a command ol all the realms of classical 
thought, be found it impossible in setting about 
the composition of a masque or drama howerer 
tnrial to omit the introduction of some adornment 
from these treasures It is thus that we find 
etery thing from his band lufatantial. His poetry 
aims at that, and whaterer may be wanting of 
ethereal fragrances and the finer qualities of 
delicate art, we may be sure of finding a robust 
substantiality 

The same conscientiousness is observable in the 
construction of his plots, in which point bo presents 
auch a marked contrast to Shakespeare Shake 
speare never constructed a plot for himself , he was 
quite content to take a welt known story and adopt 
the salient features of it for his own purpose, 
Jouson’s plots on toe other hand are his own.and 
they display a skill «nd ingenuity only surpassed by 
a few of the very greatest comedy writers of 
ancient or modern times. The plot of The Alche- 
mist" was selected by Coleridge as one of the three 
beet in any literature. 

Jt may bo that Jonepn’* very greatness as a 


scholar w»» the cause of bis failure a* the founder 
of a school of dramatic art. More than one cntic 
bus pointed out Ins attitude towards his character*. 
We can imagine Shakespeare as lovingly dwelling 
upoo bis creation*. We can imagine him loving 
Juliet or Miranda, pitying Cordelia, feeling *i«» 
Hamlet o’ Lsar in their distresses, and tastmg 
the bitterness and hatred of Timon. There u m 
aloofness from bis characters He is 008 " lltt 
them, as Dickens was with his, rejoicing in taeif 
success and saddened at their failure With Jm 
eon tbu is all different. Hi* habits as a atudeot 
hid led him to regard hi* character* a* * U8 J e ®* 
for the exercise of bis intellectual facolb *•» 
something a little superior io poppet*, 
to go through various action*, and whose etrobo 
nature woa to ha taken into consideration •* 
same inte.lectoal way, as forming a P* rt f.„,. 
motive power of the play He stood slo® . 
his creations and contemplated them f*®®* 


The result is, as hs* been pointed out, a *•* 

“ vital impulse “lobs characters And , 
mere examples of those enigmatical l>“ mon Jl_ 
which be treats in so many of his pl*J* ‘ . 
“Every Min in Hu Humour" and “ Every 
out of JIis Humour" down to almost &*• 1 
play “The Magnetic Lady” or •• The Huw>u" 
Reconciled ” 


THE UNIVERSITIES. 
MADRAS UNIVERSITY, 
nomination* for Election 
The following member* of the Syndics 18 
vacated their seat* — Mr R. LI Jours, * 

Rev Q. Pittendngh, li i , the Rev. L 31* 
phait, Ao election of three n>* 

of the Syndicate will be held forthwith , g 
least two members to he elected should be t j, ( 
of, o r Professors in College* athlialed 
University of Madras The Syndicate has 
nated the Rev W Skinner, U i , D.O, 

A Moffat, 11,11 sc , r E s k , and the 
Mr. T, V Seshegiri Aiyar, 


, forelecU’ 0 
1813 


M A Degree Examination, 

Baincn VI (Emjlibh) ^ 

The following are the name* of succ* 8 - 
candidate* — . jjj 

Annaji Baa , Penyapatam S *!.{$**, 

class, Gnanaprakassm, D (Tamil) • T--nbti* 
Repays Ran, V add (Telega) II clase, “ ( - arC p, 
morti, R. ^Sanskrit) I class, Madbava ■ jjg 
Koyippilia ( Malay alam) II class, 
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Ran, Gajavelli (Telogu) 111 class, Sitaraman, 
P. A. (Sanskrit) 11 class, Subrahmanyan, PI 
(Tamil) II class, Venkataraman, Valavanur K. 
(Telega) II class, Yegnanarayana Aiyar, Stauu- 
kriahna K. (Sanskrit) II class. 

Engineering Examinations 

The following are the names of anccessfol 
candidates:— 

Final Examination in Engi-Nsebinq. 

Balraj, S. Joseph j Dorairajan, NjGoiudarajan, 
N ; Narasimha Aiyar, M. Kolathi; Kamaiya, 
Maddgiri; Srinivasa Ran, Udipi; Sriraraolu 
Naidu, Bandi ; Sabrabroaniyam S. M.; Sucdaram 
P. S, ; Venkataauryauarayana, TaDgirala. 

B. K. Dkgbes (Civil Brakch). 

Krishnaawaml G. R. ; Lakshminsrasaiya, Nar- 
Bipor ; LikshminarAyan, Akkanapirgada ; Mad* 
hova Chari R. ; Nageawara Aiyar, Arnmbakkam; 
ITatnasvrarai Samuel W. ; Srinirasan T. K. ; 
Thomas Kallarakal C. 

B E. Dianu (Mechanical Branch). 

Venkatakrishnan L„ and Veogata Sabbachari, 
Konigal R. 

CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY. 

Re-institution of L M.8. Examination. 

A meeting of the Senate of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity was held at (he Senate House, College 
Square, recently. The Hon. Sir Aibutoah Mooktr* 
jee, Vice-Chancellor, presided, aud there was a 
large number of Fellows prerent. 

The Vice-Chancellor, in opening lbs proceed- 
ings, said, that with regard lo the re-iostitntioo 
of the L. M. S. Eramination tbero were seven- 
teen reoommeedationa before them from the 
Syndicate. Those recommendations were based 
generally upon the recommendation made to 
them by the Faculty of Mtdicine, although the 
Faculty itself was on certain points divided in 
tbeir opinion. Any alterations in the medical 
regulations of the University was primarily a 
matter fore* pert*. If the experts were agreed 
in their opinion, the chances were the laymen 
would have had lossy nothing. Bat the doctors 
were divided in their opinion and the result was 
that the laymen were called upon to decide the 
matter. They ahoold have, therefore, principally 
to discuss the exposition given by the experts 
themselves. There were two questions really 
jrijioh required consideration, namely— (1) 


Whether the regulations for the several examin- 
ations for the Degree of Bachelor of Medicine 
require amendment; aud (J) whether it was 
necessary to institute an examination or txami- 
nations of a lower standard. 

Col. Dears, Deao of the Faculty of Medicine, 
moved that the L. M. S. examination be re- 
instituted and that the draft regnlations now 
before the Senate be adopted for the parpose. 
Major Rogers seconded, and Uai Bahadur 
Dr. Chuoi Lai Bose supported the motion. After 
along discussion the motion was put to vote 
and carried. 

ALLAHABAD UNIVEBS1TY. 
Kayastha Pathshala 

We learn with pleasure that an application 
has been made to the University for tbeafHIla- 
lion of the Kayastba Patbshala up to ihe B. 4, 
standard, and it is hoped and btlievid that the 
University will accord tbe necessary sanction 
and that tbe opening of B. A. classes in the 
Patbabala will Boon be an accomplished fact. 
This ia very good news and the President and 
Trustees of the Pathsbala as well as tbe commu- 
nity deserves to be congratulated on tbe prospect. 
LONDON UNIVERSITY. 

Reorganisation Sohemo. 

Far-reaching proposals aie embodied in tbe 
final report, issued recently, of tbe Royal Com. 
miasioD on University Education in London. 
Tbeir recommendations involve a thorough re- 
organisation of the University of Londou, and 
will necessitate au addition to its income of 
jC99,000ayear, says I be “Daily Telegtapb." Tbe 
Commissioners bavo decisively rejected the sag* 
g. aliens that there should be a sepatato techno- 
logical University in London, having as its centre 
the Imperial College. They condemn the esta- 
blishment of such an institution as unjust and 
nnbusiness-like. 

External Students. 

The University of London holds a unique posi- 
tion. In addition to exercising the ordinary 
functions of a University, it grants degrees on 
tbe result of examination alone to students over 
whose instruction it baa no control. The Com- 
missioners, in their Report, argne forcibly in 
favour of limiting the drgreee to those at ad eats 
who are known to have come within tbe iiftuence 
of a coarse of University teaching ; but tbe force 
of opinion wss loo strong for them. Though 
they appeared. to hare tbe will to recommend tbg 
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abolition of tha system of external degrees Ibey 
have rocogoued tha inexpediency of proposing 

«0 drastic a change It is often a far cry from 
the Report of a Royal Commission to an Act of 
Parliament bot there is more chance of legists 
lion now that the right* of the external atodent 
are not challenged It erem* to be thought 
sometimes that an external atodoot i» a man who 
crams up onilJuannsting text books apart front 
the vitalix ng force of oral teaching This ueed 
not be so The external student merely claime 
to get hie teaching where he chooser, not necee 
early from the Professors of the University 
which examines him — The Aifurafianal Time 
CAMBRIDGE UMVERS1T1 
A Donation 

The Council of the Senate of Caoibridga Uni 
versify have received through Professor bewail 
from a donor who desires to be anonymous, 
an offer of £ 10,000 towards the permanent en 
dowment of a chair of Astro Physics at Cambridge 
University ptovided tbe University is willing to 
supplement Ibis enm by an endowment to raise 
the emoluments of the chair to £800 a year 
Tbe Coanctl recommended that tbe offer c«n l>o 
accepted Tbe ebstr of Astro Physics mil take 
tbe place of the Plomian Professorship of Asti on 
omy, vacant by tha death of Sir George Darwin 

UimkHSlTr OP PARIS 
Tbe number of aludeula iu tbe University of 
Pane alone, in 1910 was 17 500, out of which 
3 170 were foreigners — for the new University 
of Pane, in its Bhott existence, has already re 
gatood Ibe renown which it enjoyed in Europe in 
tbe Middle Ages Those students were distnbn 
ted as follows — 

lathe Faculty of Law 7 6^8, 900 being foreigners 
„ Medtoine 4 080, 76a „ 

„ Letters 3,111,1028 „ 

, Sciences 1,843, 161 „ 

School of Pharmacy, 784, 18 , 

The University of Paris doea not make any dis 
tioction between tbe sexes. Its medal shows a 
central Bgare personifying science j on the right 
side a young man in his laboratory coelome, cd 
the left a yonog woman There are women 
doctors, women barristers , there are ' princesses 
of science,’ as they are called the U Diversity of 
Paris has appointed to one of us chairs Mine 
Curie In 19Q9 there were 1320 women student* , 
out of which 829 were fore gners According 
to tbs Fieocb tradition, all tbe lectures in the 
University of Pane are free and open to the 
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public sud there are always some lovers of learn* 
it g and heaotifnl discourse* who, although I hey 
are not students, come lo besr lectures on their 
favoante subjects or by f heir favourite professor*, 
especially m tbe Jaeul y of Letters- 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
Tiravuurti, Tones 
Tut L C Slum A IJeos Trrmmr 
There te ruch a variety of typewriting machiovj 
that nothing but a can fnl study of the details of 
manufacture esn help the user to mike his seise 
lion A jew departure has been inaugurated 
in applying ball bearings successfully to tJP* 
writer construction In tbe machine asruLctor™ 
by Messrs L C Smith A Bros every tjptMr 
15 balls (Jig 1) each one tested bv seals to W* 
ten thousandth cf an inch It must be owsd 
that balls for the lypebar should rot be lf'» 'J 111 
0 22/100(0 nor n ore iban 628/1COOO of an inchm 
diimiter This exactn*-** and accniacy lUstiM* 
the assertion tbst ball beanogs serve tbei*®* 
poipose as jewels in a watch Tbe above com 
pacy own a ball making plant in cider to t B,D 
out perfect steel balls. 



In order lo transform tough rods of special *1® 
into these polished, hardened, and perfect a pI* M * 
ponderous machinery and a series of opera 11 " 
are requui d When completed, these balls a 
worth nearly $125 00 a pint, The ball bea*wg* 
do not wear loose and are capable of closer *<*j“‘ 
meat tbau the ordinary frictional bearing I 
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consequently they retain their adjustment for a 
much longer period. In typewriting machines 
three mechanical features determine the character 
of the work at the printing point, namely, the 
typebars, the carriage, nr.d i he capital shift. All 
these operate in the L. C, Smith machine on 
closely adjusted ball bearings and produce perfect 
workmanship, 

Another important improrement in the latest 
model is the geared ball retainer, w bile the cylinder 
or platen, against which the paper rests and 
receives the type impact, is a part of the carriage. 
At erery fieger stroke on the key, the carnage 
advances atul carries the paper along the width of 
a single letter or character, exposing a blank space 
to receive the impression. When the type strikes 
the paper the carriage must be perfectly rtgiJ and 
still as Otherwise, the letter is blurred or wrongly 
ipaoed. This firraners is secured by the ball 
bearings which allow close adjustment. (Fig. 2) 



Fig. 2. 

shows bow the steel bills ate held in place by the 
gears d ball retainer. 

(7o is ron/neusA) 


A ScnoLtBStur. 

We are glad to hear that tbe Government ol 
II. 1L the liajah of C whin liars granted a scholar- 
ship to Mr. Peter D’R >*uiu. a promising young 
man ot Cochin, to proceed to England to prosecute 
bia studies in Mechanical and Electrical Engineer* 
ing. 


, Tu* I’rofcmko CcLtsui or (Vina twr*. 

The Bombay Cissranist Geullt publish#** the 
scheme for the proposed Colle *e of iJornweroe as 
approved by the Secretary of State. The teaching 


staff consists of one Principal, salary Rs. 1,125, 
two Profes*or» on Rs 875 each, and two lecturers 
on Rs. 300 to 500 each. The first two will ba 
recruited from England and the third will be held 
by qualified Indians. The College will be under 
the Government control and affiliated to the 
Bombay University. Thirteen members constitute 
the Board of Management representing Govern- 
ment, private donors snd commercial bodies. The 
Secretary of State in approving the proposals 
observed that this waa a practical scheme well calcu- 
lated to meet the demand which may be expected 
to make itself felt in India lor the services of 
trained actuaries and auditoia, more especially in 
view of the recent legislation, controlling Life In- 
surance Companies and Provident Societies. 


Ticnmcu. Educvtioiv ik Mysore. 

The Mysore Government have approved of a 
scheme for the improvement of industrial snd 
technical education in the State. The main 
features of the scheme will be of general 
interest at present when so mcch attention is 
being paid to this branch of education. The 
Government of Mysore appointed a Committee 
in October 1910 with instructions to formulate 
a definite policy aud plan ol work for developing 
industrial education within the State. The Com- 
mittee now suggest* that a college of technology 
should be started in Bangalore to give instruc- 
tion in higher engineering and the industrial arts. 
Fonecondsryeducatiou.it proposes the establish- 
ment of a model school of teebnob gy in Mysore. 
The Committee suggests that the existing industrial 
schools in the State should be improved and devel- 
oped, as farts circumstances permit, for the im- 
provement of elementary industrial education. 
The Committee bis drawn op model curricula for all 
Hasses of institutions which may be started in the 
future and bis given an approximate estimate of 
the cost of their maintenance. In places, where 
tbs cost of starting such model institutions may be 
prohibitive, it recommends the opening of special 
morning or evening classes. The two large institu- 
tion* to be established at Bangalore and Mysore 
■ ill be entirely Government institutions. The 
total annual cost of the College at Bangalore is esti- 
mated to be It a. 75,000, while a capital outlay of 
IU. 3 lakba will be required for initial »i ptoses. 
The technical institute in Mysore will involre a 
total capital expends tor* of Its. W ,000 snd so 
annual recurring expenditure U about it*. 73.000. 
Iha improvements in tt# existing Industrials ar* 
r i peeled to cxwt a net additional eura of Its. 25,000 
personam. Th« CwamitW rrcommrcditte instita- 
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tioa of two scholarships of £300 each to be grant 
ed annually from the state foods to students offer 
ing to study any one of a spec fied number of 
important industries. The selected students will 
be expected to Btudy principally the practical and 
commercial details that may be of service to them 
in starting the industry in which they hate quail 
fied themselves on tbeir retorn to the State. In 
addition to these two scholarships, the committee 
recommends that two local officers should be con 
stantly placed on deputation 10 foreign countries, 
each for a period of not less than six months at a 
time This recommendation is in new of the great 
importance which the Committee attaches to the 
necessity of the State being in touch with the latest 
developments ill arte and industries in other parts 
of the world Tbl* arrangement will cost the State 
aunually about Rs SO 000 for salaries passage 
money and allowances A special officer will be 
appointed to control industrial education ou a salary 
of about Us 1,000 per mooth It is wisely provi 
ded that no officer can be id charge of this depart 
ment for more tban three years at n time, unless be 
has special aptitude for the work, as evidenced by 
the results achieved The total cost of this scheme 
will be Rs 5 lakhs in capital outlay and lbs 1 lakhs 
per annum for recurring expenditure —The lxmtt 
of Jndta 


A Bam Method or BnoimuND Whitiko 

Many labour saving appliances have been 
introduced during tbs past few years, and it is 
but natural that time saving inventions should 
apply as forcibly to intellectual as mechanical 
pursuits This is particularly the case with tegard 
to shorthand. For many yeaia all simple systems 
were viewed with suspicion, became the public 
had conceived a deep-rooted belief that a short- 
hand system to be good, must of necessity be 
difficult and require years of patient study to 
acquire any degree of practical proficiency. 
Thanks, h waver, to the marvellonsly successful 
"New .Rapid” Instruction Coarser, m rented by 
Mr F Harvey Hatchard, the Principal of 
Holborn Hall College, Gray s I nn Road, London, 
If. C, it is now possible to feam shorthand in 
four weeks. The system adopted at the college 
isthe well known Sloan Duployao method, con- 
siderably improved by the addition of many 
valuable principles of abbreviation, guaranteed to 
increase the speed of the student by at least fifty 
per cent, and quickly leading to newspaper and 
parliamentary reporting The claim “ Legible aa 
Print” when applied to shorthand may make 
•some people who remember their uwn ex- 
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peneoces with other systems of phonography 
smile, and regard the claim with incredulity, but 
nevertheless truth is stranger than fiction, and 
it is a 'fact that the students at Holborn Hall, 
after only one month’s study, are able to take 
down business letters quickly and accurately and 
read them without the slightest hesitation or 
mistake It is little wonder, then, that the 
college is crowded from morning till night with 
enthunaslic pupils eager to create new records W 
the world of shorthand, or to qualify in book- 
keepmg, typewriting or other subjects necssurf 
for a business career It is interesting to note 
that a Situation Bureau has now been opened and 
everyday requests come to hand from business 
firms requiring highly qualified assistants to whom 
good silanes are offered. The full secretarsl 
course is deservedly popular, as it can be«m> 
pleied in two to three months, and i« certain W 
result in the student rapidly attaining an enviable 
position in the world of commerce For those 
students who are unable to attend at the scboo 
the instruction is carried out by means of admir- 
ably arranged postal lessons, despatched every 
week to almost every conntry of the globe, 10* 
soccess of Holborn Hall College has been meteor 
but it is due to ment, and merit alone. It msy w 
said, id conclusion, that students already P°* (e “ 
mg a knowledge of another system nei sd n 
hesitate to take up the “ New Rapid, tC(U 


progress will be accelerated by the experience 
One Holborn Hall student « 
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Hian Hoads or Lttiratcei in max* nO° ss 
(Thou as N*r.6ou A Sons, London ) 10i, I*-* 
It. 3d 


These three hooka form a series of el cell 8 ° 
handbooks for use la the lower classes of 
Secondary schools. They consist of stones «u>P I 
told from all the literatures of the world 
th'tatmCed if natneroa* putt ares, earertl *■ “ L 

are coloured, full paged ones reproduced from 
paintings of the great artists Here and tns 
the books are interspersed with instructive lessen*, 
very simply and effectively given, on matters 
“ How a book is made ” The get-up of the b°°* 
is very good indeed and the books would be very 
much valued in every way in the hands of young 
school boys, say, of the 1st, 2nd and 3rd Form* 
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A Book of Historical Poetry. (Edtvaed A b sold, 
London.) 8 <l. 

Historical incidents have very often inspired 
the poets and this small book is a collection of the 
more popular of such English poetical pieces 
relating to incidents in English history from tbs 
time of the Roman invasion to the Charge of the 
Light Brigade. History when told in this manner 
can certainly impress itself on tbs vonng student’s 
mind in a very effective and graphic manner 
though the poet cannot often be trusted for 
accuracy oi detail. This book ought to be a valuable 
help in tbs imparting of history to impressionable 
minds. 


Oxford Industrial Bribers : < 1) A Visit to a 
Cotton Mill; (2) A Day in a Shipyard; 

(3) win Leather Workers; (4) A 

Visit to a Woollen Mill. 8 d. each. 

The above series edited by Arthur 0. Cooke 
promises to be invaluable for a clean grasp by 
young boya of English industry. Each book 
gives a complete idea of the processes and labour 
involved in finishing to perfection tb* thing ot 
material which the finished stage is so highly 
helpful to ns. For instance, in 1 a visit to a 
cotton mill * we find an introductory description 
of the cotton plant itaelf and a abort account of 
the raw material being made ready into thread. 
The process of carding.warping.spinoing, winding, 
aiaing, and weaving are finely described aa well 
as the crossing and intersection of the tbreadaof 
the warp by those of woof. 1 A day in a ship- 
yard ' is very instructive end ought to be still 
more so for Indian boys especially who are 
gnoraDt of everything pertaining to that factor 
vbich baa contributed in the greatest degree 
;o the building-up of thn glory and prosperity of 
Ihe empire. The growth of a 1 Liner ’ from a 
mass or steel and timber to a perfected steamer 
with great imprint mnat present os a very 
fascinating picture of atndy and cannot bot 
dIoii into our misdi an ardent desire to 
l (B anco onr knowledge of ship-bailding and 
javigation. The two other volnmea which 
leal respectively with leather working, and wool 
weaving, though not so fascinating aa ihcformsr 
two, are still useful. The process described in 
wool weaving ie very nearly the same as 
thatiu cotton though toe preliminary processes 
ire quite different. On the whole, the sente 
imply illustrated with coloured pictures, with 
llustratiro diagrams, and written in simple aiylf, 
leserves an earnest attention from teacher*. 

XIX 


Lessons i» the History of India for ink Higher 
Classes: Be- 1. Lessons in the History 
of India fob the Lower Classes : At. 12, 
(Messrs. Macmilun A Co.) 

There are two editions of this book, one intend* 
ed for use by teachers (Model Lessons) in which 
the chief aim is to serve as a guide in the method 
of imparting knowledge to boys, and the other 
for the pnpile (the Lessons) in which the hints 
and suggestions to teachers and the qneetions 
have been omitted. In the former, the main 
object is to so iustroct the teachers that they 
may actively participate in each lesson by 
answering questions and repeating in their own 
words what they have read. The frequent 
insistence on a concurrent etndy of political 
Geography and the constant attention given to 
the study of canse and effect of the chief events 
ara noteworthy features of Ihis book, while what 
is known as the * Lives of time ’ which ara 
eminently ueefnl for preserving in the mind of 
the boy continuity of the narrative is an entirely 
Dew feature. Topical leeeoDS are here and there 
introduced which show an intimate connection 
between Indian History and esternal and general 
history. This last is especially useful in giving 
the stodent a clear idea of the motives and the 
situations which greatly influenced the develop, 
mentof the British power in India in its early 
days. The summaries given at the end of each 
chanter are intended to serve as skeletons on 
which more detailed facts may be filled out by 
teachers themselves. Tba Pupils’ Edition 
eminently serves its purpose of impressing on the 
mind of the boy what be baa been taught orally 
and fixes on his memory facia which he woald 
otherwise have forgotten. Tbo alyle is such 
that ihe boy may himaelf take notes from Ihe 
book and is modified aa to develop bis growing 
knowledge oi English. The teachsra’ hook for 
(he lower classes is full of inslrnetiona and the 
treatment of the subject is thoroughly scientific 
and rational. These hooka have several features 
which mark them off from the general run of 
school text-books on Indian Histoiy. We com. 
mend these book* to all teachers interested in 
the leaching of Indian History on sound and 
practical lines. 

TtiK Albion Beapess : Lex ton : Lew mn 

Arnold. (Comsat : Longmans Green & Co.) 

These new readers contain good extracts from 
modern prose and verse on various subject* 
including even sech subjects as .* Tbo conquest of 
40 
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the air" Id Header No V there i« the well 
known graphio account of ‘ ThB Wreck of the 
Titan 10 ’ contnbnttd hy Mr Lawrence Beealy 
Hackneyed poetical pieces have been avoided as 
far an possible In Reader V there is at She end 
an '* Empire Garland ” of poetical pieces begin- 
ning with Scott e Lore of Country ” and ending 
with 1 The Call of the Empire” by C E Bylei 
The several readers contain at the end n set of 
composition exercises which include questions on 
grammar The grammatical portion is also 
treated in a modern spirit and embodies tl e 
suggestions made by the committee on gramma 
tical terminology for (be simplification of English 
grammar Teachers who are tired of old fashioned 
books are Bure to welcome these volumes which 
are illustrated id coloor as well as in black and 
white The type and get up of the readers 
leave nothing to be desired 


(1) A Health Rsaoiu for Indian Ilian Schools, 
by P C Wrin i (Messrs Macmillan & Co , 
London ) Pnct Re 1/8 (2) The Wat to 
Healtbi (The Christian Liiehatcbs Society r 
London, Madras and Colombo) Pries At. 2 
(3) Tills on Health, by Mbs Bbandob 
(Tbs 0 L Society London, Madras and 
Colombo ) 

A knowledge of the eleraeolary principles of 
hygiene sod sanitation is of such importance 
to the welfare of the community that it le a 
matter for wonder that it has been practically 
neglected in a great many of our schools 1\e 
remember a time when hygiene as each wag a 
school subject Bat those days have gone by. 
Perhaps the change in methods of teaching and 
the fewness of suitable books for nee in schools 
might partly account for this state of things 
(I) Mr Wren a bookia an admirable present 
meat of the subject and quite up to date It is 
suitably illustrated and clearly printed The 
chapter on Infections Diseases is well written 
giving the causes, the methods of prevention 
and the meaaarea for a care There is a wl ole 
obapter devoted to the enemies of man There 
are useful corves to show the progress of tome 
of the diseases onder different conditions There 
are also valuable quotations from such eminent 
authorities as Drs Hankin and Banks The 
book deserves to be very widely read 
. ^ This is a cheap and naefal publication. 
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•* Betel chewing ” might be exteuded with 
greater force to the “ smoking of tobacco” now 
a rising fashion It will be osefol to notice tbst 
in England measures are being taken to prevent 
juvenile amokmg 

(3) This is a book for Indian house-wires sad 
is written with the sympathy characteristic : ef 
the author It would have been excellent in® 
deference to Indian sentiment, the U6fl of bone- 
charcoal had not been specially recommended 00 
p G9, though to its cleansing power it ia really 
superior to wood charcoal 


Exercises in Geometry, with w old Sow*!#* 
and Figures, BYHiBiLALL.K.Ajr, M A. B-S® 
Pnce lit 1 


This is a neat little volume of aboot 150 P 4 ?® 
divided into three parts The first part consul 
of easy exercises required in the ,olatl °“ , 
harder ones The second patt consist* ot m 
cellaoeous exercises presenMog some difficulty 4 _ 

nrnvittino * hmh., and mitvtOCed COUW0 Of 


pronding a higher and advanced 
study ’ within the Matriculation standard a 


study within the Matriculation stanaaru 
third part contains full solution* with “C 01 ** 

the exercises of the Bombay University MAtricuiAtmc 

paper, m Oeen.t,, There ar. «a to , 
more than 400 exercises judiciously selected 
methodically arranged The exercise* are P J 
ot a theoretical chuaeter bet to • »« 
may find enough practical work ro th« «°1 . 

of problem. winch are separatdy coMe^J 
together at the end of the first and the b 


To a willing student of Geometry the 
volume will provide ample scope for an M**" , 
study of tbe subject The terms coneurvWt . 
linear, ortho centre median, Ac , ire freely * 
The mert of the book la enhanced in no ngor« 
being given for the solutions of MiscelJan _ 
Exercise* III this part the author might c 
done better if he bad ooly contented blroselt w , 
simply giving hint* for solution We 81 a „ 


opinion that figures and elaborate solutions «i 


. ugurea sou eiauuiuLa “ ... 

case* do more harm than good On the whole 
book is excellent and will certainly help **P 
study of theoretical Geometry in High School* 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED- 

Studies in Local Self-Government, Education 
and Sanitation, by A. P. Patro of Berhum- 
pore. iladraB : G. A. Natesan. 12 As. 

Dew and Mildew, by Percival G. Wren, M.A. 

London : Longmans- 6r. 

Life and Work of Pestalozzi, byJ. A. Green, 
M.A. London : Clive. 7t. fid. • 

An Introduction to Zoology, by Rosale Lalbam, 
B. Sc. London : Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

Jonior Geography, by G. C. Fry, M. Sc. London : 

Clive. 2 (. id. 

First Books of Science : General Geography, by 
B. C. Wallis, B. So., F.R.G.S. London: 
Macmillan. Is. fid. 

Classified French Unseens, by W. G, Hartog, 
M,a. London > Clive, 2 1 . 

Exercises in Logic, by F. C. Bartlett, M.A 
London : Clive. 2s. 6 d. 

Preliminary Arithmetic (with Answers) by A. 

Barraclaugb, M.A. London : Clive. Is. 9J. 
Classified Passages for Translation into French, 
by W. G. Hartog, M.A. London : Clive . 2s. 
The Philosophy of Marriage, Vol. I, by P. 
Ktishoamachariar. Hrirangaro : U. P. K. 
Publishing House. Be. I 4> At. 

High Roads of Literature in 3 vols. Vol. I, 10J. 
Vol. II, 1*. Vol. Ill, Is. 3d. London: 
Nelson. 

The Seashore I Know, by W. P . Westell, F.O.S., 
and Henry E. Turner. London : Dent. 8 d. 
Regional Geography of the World (in Telogu) 
Part I, India, by M. Sitarama Rao. 
Cocanada : Scape A Co. 10 As. 

English Grammar, by Otto Jespersen, Pb. D., 
translated, by Rao Sabib G. V. Bemamnrti, 
B.A. Bombay : Longmans. 6 As. 

The Pupils’ Coarse of Constructive Work, Set I, 

• combined with Arithmetic, Drawing and 
Modelling in 3 parts. Book I, 4J. Book II, 
5d, Book III, 5J. London ; Macmillan. 

The Pupils’ Course of Constructive Work, Set II, 
combined with Geography and History, by 
J. S. Lay, in 3 books, London : Macmillan. 
Book I, id. Book II, Sd. Book III. 5d. 

Tbs Pupils’ Course of Constructive Work, Set III, 
Combined with Arithmetic and Needlework 


with applique work and cardboardmodelling, 
by J. S Lay, in 3 paits. London: Macmillan. 
Book I, id. Book II, 5d. Book III, 5d. 

Reform Arithmetic, by P. Wilkinson, B.A., 
BSo, F.RAS. and F. AV. Cook, A.C.P., 
BookVI, Girls' Edition. London : Macmillan. 
3d. 

Reform Arithmetic, Teachers’ Book V, Girls’ 
Edition. 2d. Teachers’ Book VII, Is. 
London : Macmillan. 

The Children’s Story Books : Four Winds Farm, 
etc. Is. Tales from .Esop, etc. 6d. Fair y 
Tales from France, etc. 9J. Little Wander- 
Iid, etc. 9d. London : Macmillan. 

Lessons on Character Bailding, by W. II. 
Baldwin and W. Robson. London : Nelson. 
Is. 6d. net. 

Elementary Algebra, Vol. IV, by Godfrey and 
Siddons. Cambridge Univereity Press. With 
Answer*. 3«. Without Answers, 2s. 6d. 
Four Figure Tables, Godfrey and Siddons. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 9d. net. 

3nDtan JS&ucatlonal Wotes. 

MADRAS. 

An Association in Guntur —Mr. D. V. Jaga* 
nadhau, b a , Senior Hist Asst , Town High School. 
Gantnr. writes i — The teachers of all the leading 
institutions— the College, the Town High School and 
the High School tor Girls— combined themselves into 
an association with membership open to all teachers 
aod such otberB as take interest in educational 
matters. A strong executive committee including 
six office-bearers (a president, 2 vice-presidents, 
a secretary, a treasurer aod a librarian) was 
formed. Tbs objects are to improve the work and 
stains of tbe teacher and tbe special features being 
working in sections for subjects with one for 
elementary school work, a library and tnsgazinea 
tod special steps to improve the status. The brat 
thing is to reccgnixs what ia dene for them. Id this 
strain, resolutions expressing the congratulations 
aod thanks were sent to 11. E. The Viceroy, tbo 
former on his recovery and the latter for hi* 
assurances * unchanged policy ’ and liberal policy in 
respect of educational matters ; expressing thanks 
to H. E Tbe Governor of Fort St. George for the 
great interest evinced in educational matters and 
for the nomiuatiuu of tbe Hon. Mr. V. 3. Sre enivasa 
Sastry to a seat cu tbe Legislative Council; express* 
iug to tbe Hon. Mr. T. V. Sesbsgiri Aiysr thanks 
for work done and congratulations on his re-election, 
and to the Hon. Mr. V. S. Sreemvasa Sastry congra- 
tulations on his nomination sad hopes of great 
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achievements Id addition to subject* that concern 
the teacher in his work, various topics of general in- 
terest engaged the attention of the association —The 
questions of minimum pay and famine allowances , 
the questions of Provident I 1 und and Mutual Benefit 
Fund , the questions of a special minimum in Eoglish 
and of specialisation at the 4lh form stage, the 
question of supporting the proposition to form ad- 
visory boards , the question of requiring the S S LC 
candidates to undergo two years trainiog etc, etc 
It goes without saying that there is a great need for 
combined and well organized action on the part of 
teachers and the S I T D calls for the sarar, 
Ihere is an annual conference for the first circle. 
Will teachers of all important plscea form them- 
selves into associations , will such 


Bh, Vakil, Pilamcoltab. Prizes were as micj 
as 75 including class pru-s, special pruts lot 
nature study etc and for sports and gymnastics. 
The president gave away the prizes to the prize- 
winners and brought the interesting proceeding! 


a close in a very impressive speech Three cheer* 
proposed to their Imperial Majesties Alter 


form central associations to impart strength and 
poiotodoees , and will they bestir themselves for 
what they need as in the case of district and other 
conferences ? Are teachers, who, by the ri R lit of their 
profession are ezpccted to be teachers and critics 
of the activities all over, incapable ol ench well- 
organized «nd well-disciplined combination? 

no! They are not incapable They are yet a 
living force for all purposes of others and of tbeir 


Qopalajiunndrtm School— On Monday 6th May 
the annual distribution of prizes to the students of 
theGonalasamudrsm lfi<rh H..|.,„.l tt.. 


mo annual nisiribuuvn of prizes to tu. ...u..,, w , 
tho G opaUsam udram Uigh School aod the anniver- 
sary of the High School Association was celebrated 


sary ol Uni High School Association was celebrated 
with great oefat in the school hall at 6 30 p m , 
with M-tt-R, S E. Veikuntam Iyer AvI BA.! 
llO It .Senior Esecouve Engineer, Travancore, in 
the chair Among those present were Messrs 
I Srinivasa Iyer, DA., l'nocipel, Hindu College, 
Tinoevellyj A Kemeknsbne Iyer, U.A , B L, High 
n? r i . 1 . C. 8 Sandara Sastry, 

B A , B.T , Science Lecturer. Hindu College ; P. S. 

LT * -Professor, 

Medical College. Madras, and P.Subramaoia Sarma 
of Quiloiu Between o and G p m lnlereeting items 
of sports, competition for infants amongst which 
were word building, malhemai cal tripos, lime 
lit lil® ““ K) el K'Rtd the visitors to the 

school compound Btlreehmem, were also served, 
the meeting begsn wuh prsyer and music. After 
the Bead master . report which was a review of i.ot 
only Of the school work during the year but also of 
the chief educational pronouncements of the jeer, 
• brief iMomeof the same in Ismil was given by 
Mr 1. A Baccara Iyer, BA. with an impres- 
siveness and force of Ins own The cm Item m the 
programme was the report of the working 
“ the association by its secretary I»t»l there 
k M 10 wurreuntt tenet of conversations in 
English, the most Double of 
° r dtcUmauoa oo ■Thellntuh 
o* UvumUiog- A race from P Sent- 

iSEf*?: ••• * l " *“«.c 

fi V t ‘‘*me were awarded by Meter*. 

V.lil' Ta^*“ lU i*I r - P-*' BJ*. High Court 
yaktl, TnUc.ua and A. Jiamakrutna Jjsr, BJ. , 


A School Day Celebration.— The nqwly formed 
Old Boys’ Association of the Board High SchwA 
Dharapuram, celebrated the first School Day Ce!»- 
bration recently There was an excellent prog rs taros 
Spread over the whole day. The old students wsr* 
treated to refreshments in the morning Towards 
the evening, there was music and a lea party A 
group photo was then taken The meeting began 
at 6 r M , with Mr. K Aoanthaiubramaui* Aiyar. 
b a , in tbs chair There wa# a very Urge 
ance of old boys. After the election of the 
bearers for the year 1913 14, the usual tossW 
proposed Mr Alaginswami Beddisr. ol D»l»’ w * 

psiuem, propoerd the first to»it to the school in 

an eloquent speech in Tamil, which was respond*® 
to by the Headmaster, Mr L 8. I’ancbsps*"* 
Aiysr, » i . l i 1 he second toast to tbe Association 
proposed by Messrs Nersyana Bass and Berne- 
krishnan, ■ s . was responded to by lb* Chairman IB 
a neat little speech After votes of 
K Bundaram Aiyar. si.to the Secretaries, Messra 
8 Narayanaswatm Aiyer and P. K. kri»bna«w»n>» 
Aiyor, to the authorities ol the school for the *w® 
loan of the hall and to tho Chairman, there »u *®* 
■ntereeling vocal music, sfter which the old ooj 
dispersed and an eventful day came to a clote- 


Ths Presentation Convent College “Tb* * n0 °*j 
distribution of prizes to tbe pupils connect*® • 
tbs College Department ol the Preseouuoo Co®" 
vent, Georgetown, took pises in tbe College hsu 
logs. There was a large gathering ol l*du» 
gentlemen interested In tbe wotk. All* 
tbs Archbishop ol Madras, presided. The “** 
Father B Sullivan then presented tf^e **1*” 
of ibe School for tbe last year. Ills Grac* thjj 


distributed bandaome and vsTnahle prise* 19 
girls. M us Leila Bsotleman was tbs reclpl^etw* 


gold medal lor having gained lb* highest 3**b*®’ 
lion, becoming an Associate of the Trluity M- 
London llui Alice Haigs carried away tbs 


leg of the National A u them. 


Kahanl’s Schoof. Ptllors.— The Interesting 
t««j «*f the distribution ol prim to the pupils ol U' 
8»i M.bacts Dsvsstanam Hindu High btb»* 
Wlare, took place in tbe ..tool prtnrs** » 
> sllora. To* elite of the ctly were prrsent oo tL 
lL « chair wee occupied by tbe Ut*>" 
Mr.T- V. Btahagirt Iyer. Tbe proceedings bet« 
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with a prayer and was followed by a number of 
recitations. Mr. I*. S. Esgbsvachari, Headmaster 
of tba School, than read iho report tor the yea* 
1911*12, and that disclosed tbat satisfactory progress 
bad bean made during the year under report. 
The Chairman neit distributed the prizes to tbe 
pnpils. With a rote of thanks to tbe chair tbe 
meeting terminated. 


Madarautakita Union— The 6i*th anniversary 
of the M ad u ran taka m Progressive Onion was cele- 
brated with great eclat on Thursday, the 16th 
instant, under the presidency of Kao UihadurS. 
Rtmaswxroj Iyengar, b a , a I~, Judge, Small Cause 
Court, Madras The fonotiontook place in the Ed- 
ward Memorial Hall aod precisely at 5 pm. the 
meeting commenced, Tbe Chairman alter a short 
preliminary speech introduced the lecturer Mr. K. 
N. Aiyaogar, Bir-at-Law to the aqdience.Mr.Aiyan- 
gar addressed the audience on " Life in London' for 
about an hour. This was followed by a short and 
interesting speech by the Rev. Mr. J- P. Slrisnpton, 
B A , the local missionary with the aid of a map pre- 
viously prepared for iho purpose Tbe proceeding* 
terminated aftera few remarks from tbe cbair. 
Again at 9 p m. the members entertained tbe |jub- 
Uc with a dramatic performance of “ Manohara’’ in 
Tamil by Mr. Sambandam- The drama was a 
grand success. Tbe members acquitted themselves 
creditably. 


A Young Men’s Association.— The fourth anni- 
versary ol tbe Young Men’s Association, Ranga- 
nayaknlupct. Nellore. was celebrated in the V. R. 
High School Hall very recently. The gathering 
cousisted of a large uumber of gentlemen and 
students of the place. Rao Bahadur T. Rsgba- 
vaiya Gam. a a , officiating Collector of Nellore, 
presided The proceedings began with a proyer in 
Sanskrit and Telngu. Then the Chairman made a 
few intorductory remarks in which he expressed bis 
pleasure at the opportunity tbat was afforded to 
him foi making the acquaintance of the _ students 
and gentlemen of Nellore 60 soon after his arrival 
there. The Secretary then read bis reports on the 
working of tbe Association for the year 1912-13. 
After this Mr. C. Malekoudaiya. u.A,reada short, 
interesting and very instructive paper on “The 
Choice of Books." Next followed a few choice 
Scenes from Harischandra (in English) which were 
enacted by the members of tbe Association Then 
the Chairman rose amidst chews and made a short 
speech. He congratulated tbe members on tbe ex- 
cellent entertainment they bad given and wished tbe 
society an active and useful year. Tbe Chairman 
and the lecturer were garlanded and the customary 
votes of thanks were proposed by Mr. V- Xarasinga 
Rao, n A., » L., on behalf of the Association and 
responded to, whereupon the meeting came to » 


Government Grants.— Tbe Government have 
sanctioned a grant not exceeding two- thirds of tbe 
actual expenditure. or Rs. 3.467, towards the cost 
of extending and improving the buildings occupied 
by the St. Joseph's European Middle School, Telli- 
cherry. 

Tne Government of Madras have sanctioned the 
expenditure of Rs 2,200 towards tbe construction 
of buildings for the elementry schools at Gumma, 
Ojjxigada, Namunagaram and Dothara in tbe Gan- 
jam Agency 

Tho amount of tbe grant sanctioned in July 1911, 
towards the cost of constructing a building for the 
High School at Srirangum has been, as a special 
case, raised from Rs. 10.000 to Us. 18,000 on tbe 
understandiog that tbe entire excess amount is 
devoted to the extensions to tho school buildings 
now proposed, Tbe additional grant will be sub- 
ject to tbe conditions, tbat in carrying out tbe ex- 
tensioos the suggestions of tbe Chief Engineer are 
adopted and that all the conditions prescribed in the 
Grant-io-Aid Code have been duly complied with 
in respect of tbe extensions. On these conditions 
being fulfilled the grant will be paid ss foods be- 
come available. 

The Government of Madras have sanctioned a 
grant not exceeding one-half of tbe actual expendi- 
ture or Rs 27,153, towards the coat of extending 
the Tirukattoppalii High School buildings, Tanjore. 

Tbe Government of Madras have approved the 
proposals of the Director of Public Instruction for 
the distribution of tbe special grants of four lakhs 
and Rs. 30,000 for the equipment of Secondary and 
Elementary schools, respectively. The following 
are the conditions under which the grant will be 
allotted i — (i) that the amounts be distributed 
among the schools without insisting on a propor- 
tionate contribution from the management, (») that 
the special grants t or Secondary schools be given 
not only to aided schools under private manage- 
ment but also to Local Board and Municipal acboolsi 
(ui) that the special grants to Elementary schools 
bo given to schools having standards above tbe 
fourth, (iv) that lump allotments be at first fixed 
by tbe Director for each of tbe Boys’ and Girls* 
Circles ; and Inspectors and Inspectresses be re- 
quested by him to furnish statements showing bow 
they propose to distribute tbe amounts among the 
schools in their Circle, having regard to the special 
needs of each school, (vj that alter a scrutiny of 
these statements tba amount of grant for each 
school and tbe objects upon which tho money is to 
be spent be determined by tbo Director and cor- 
respondent authorised to draw the grant imme- 
diately on a bill countersigned by tho Inspector or 
Inspectress of the Circle and required to submit 
vouchers in support of tbe expenditure to tbu 
latter fore ere tiny. 
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The Town High School AMOcUtion, Knmbako- 
nam — On tbeoremng of the SOth April the members 
of lha Town High School Literary Association, held 
their anniversary in lha Upper Hall 1’rofeFsor 
Sandra Buns Aiyar presided. Tho school staff. the 
students both past and present, some prominent 
members ol Iba Committee and parents of students 
bad assembled in largo numbers 

Tbe proceedings began at 5 r u There wts a 
recitation by one of tbe students ot Shakespeare's 
■ Tbe Seven Ages of Man ' Tbe Secretary read the 
report for the year which showed that substantial 
work had been dona 

Professor Snndara Kama Aiyar then rose amidst 
cheers and introduced Mr S V Sabramanyam 
Aiyar who lectured on " Tbe Usefulness of Debating 
Societies to Young Men ' Tbe lecture occupied lull 
half an hour and though it must have been very 
trying to the lecturer in the diogy and suffocating 
atmosphere of the ball it was not in the least to to 
the audience. 


A Golden Jubilee —In view to the celebration of 
tba Golden Jubilee of the Town Ulgb School, 
Kumbtkonara, which comes of! next April, it is 
proposed to preparo a correct and complete list of 
Ihe alumni ot tbe School, and they are requested 
to communicate to T K Sivararae Iyer, the 
Secretary, at their earliest convenience, their pre- 
sent designations and addresses 


Madura Government Girlt’ School —The annual 
prixc-giving of the Government Girls' School, 
hladora, took place m tbe School Hall at 4 30 r M , 
ou Wednesday, tbe 30ih ultimo, with Mr T S Kal- 
yaoa Kama Iyer, B a, Hub-Assistant Inspector of 
Schools, Tncby Madura Girls' Range, in tbe chair 
There was a large attendence of gentlemen and 
ladies, besides a good contingent of girls Toe 
Head Mistress lead the report on tbe woiking of 
the school for 1912, The Cnairman then gave away 
tbe prises Mr L K TaUeiram gave an inteiesting 
speech on' Female Education ” With the Chairman a 
concluding remarks the meeting terminated 


Secondary Teachers’ Conference —The annual 
Conference of Teachers of Secondary Schools in tbe 
three northernmost districts of tbe Presidency met 
at Mrs AYN College, Vireg under tbe auspices 
of Mr O. Ransford, the Inspector of Schools. 
Aboat two hundred members of the teachiug pro- 
fession attended the session, and among those pre 
sent on the occasion were Mr P. T Srimvaa 
Iyengar, Babn S l’alit, Mr K 0 S Aoantarama 
Iyer and Mr V Narasimbarayudu On the motion 
ot Mr PI Srimvaa Iyengar, Mr Sitbapathi Raw 
was elected Secretary. Mr 0 V Jsgarow read a 

S aper on “ English Instruction in Indian Schools ’ 
lr R Sitbarama Row ol Bsjahmundry read a 
paper on tbe "Aim and Scops ot Elementary Science 
m Secondary School*,'’ in the coarse of which be 
**‘d that children should be trained to observe 
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closely and accurately so as to form m them habits 
of scrutiny which would result in the sharpening of 
their smses Mr K l'urabrahmam of Chicacols 
read an elaborate paper rn “Tho Teaching of 
Uislory in Correlation with Geography" In tbe 
course of the psper he showed bow the subject 
might he made to have its beginnings in netore- 
etudy, or the immediate neighbourhood of pnpil*“- 
the sky, the earth, tbe fauna and fl »ra, together 
wuh tba naloral phenomena of every day life Mr 
C Hartford in bringing the proceedings of tbs 
Conference to a termination, said that it was the 
first Conference in the Circle over which he hid 
presided He rrgretled that more speakers on the 
aubjeole brought op for con aide rat ion were nut 
forthcoming and hoprd that the programme from 
the nrxt year would be modolled on different line*. 
After the usual vote of thanks to the chair, tbe 
Conference dispersed 


H E. the Governor open* a Secondary School -T 
At ihe opening of the Municipal Secondary School 
at Gutacamund, their Excellencies Lord and hsay 
Pentland formally declared it open On their arri- 
val their Excellencies, who were accompanied ny 
Cap* Campbell, were met by the Chair mao of the 
Municipality and the Collector The Municipal 
Councillors, present and Mr Kershaw 
dared to Ills Excellency Mr Handcoeh. tbe Chair 
man, then read a bnel history of the School 
Qia Excellency replied as follow* — 

Mr Chairman, Mr Young, and Gentlemen-- 
can only say that it le a great pleasure W «* 
Excellent y and myself to be here thie moro 8 
sod to be able to join with you in inaugurau t, 
this new school. H seems to mo a sign of 
and progress that thia Municipality and in 
wl cm it represent! should require theBo „ / 
tioual educational facilities We cannot do t»«w < 
I think, for those who come after us tlian 
gite them the fullest opportunity possible «> 
developing tbeir faculties, and making use 
facilities which subsequent careers mo/ ®“ er 
them We educate the children well ” e * 
doing the best we can for them and I rejoica i 
think IbalOotftcamond, in opening thie school, M" 
afforded a farther opportunity of thin kiod, ana 
hops it will be widely taken advantage of I* 
already aware that you have advanced a atep 
ther than m represented. by tbis building, *0“ 
tbe Government have decided to add c ' s, ? e t | 
this school which will transform it from what * 
think ta known as an n complete secondary school 
That. 1 believe, is to be done gradually, year byje®r 

until the foil measures cf a complete secondary 

school is attained I congratulate Octacamnnd 0“ 
tbia evidence of vigour and desire for advance, a na 
these additional facilities which Ootocamnnd 0"®* 
Government, aa I said before, I hope will be wideJJ 
-- -* T * — eat pleasure w 
i with mtere»‘ 

e utilized* * 81 * 
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welcomed, by those whom they ere intended to 
benefit. I am very glad to be hero, and it is my 
dnty now to declare this school budding open whii.h 
I shall now hare an opportunity of inspecting." 
Tbeir Excellencies, in company with Messrs Hand- 
cock, Kershaw and Young, and the Headmaster of 
the School, went ronnd thu various class rooms 
and inspected them. Mr. Young proposed a hearty 
vote of thanks to their Excellencies on behalf of the 
Ootacamnnd Municipality and proceedings came 
to a happy termination. 


CALCUTTA. 

Mahomedan Scholarship* — The following Notice 
appears in the Calcutta QaeitU above the signa- 
ture of Mr. W. C. Wordsworth, officiating Director 
of Public Instruction, Bengal : — The Mahomedan 
officers of the Settlement Department under the late 
Government of Eastern Brngaland Attain havs rais- 
ed a fond, named "The Alabomedan Education Fund," 
ont of which it is proposed to award, nn the molts 
of the Matriculation and Intermediate Examinations, 
respectively, two junior and two senior scholarship*, 
each of the value o! Re. 90 per annum, to selected 
Mahomedan students who do not hold any other 
kind of scholarship. These scholarships sre tenable 
only in tbo Dice* College, tod the recipients must 
live in a hostel attached to that institution. In 
making the award the pecuniary circumstance* of 
the candidates will bs taken into consideration. 
Intending candidates must state in their applica- 
tions whether they sre tuno fide Datives of the 
Dacca, Rsjebahi and Chittagong Divisions and of 
Assam, nr bars read in a school or collrge in those 
area* recognizrd by the Education Department. 
Applicstiona should be submitted to the Principal, 
Dacca College, through tbe heads of tbn institutions 
from whicb lbs candidates pass lbs Matriculation 
and Intermediate Examinations, respectively, as 
soon ss the results of these examinations are 
published in the GattUt. 


staff has been largely increased, and salaries of its 
subordinate officers revised, extensive r« forms have 
been earned out in tbe system of Secondary educa- 
tion. more High Schools have been established by 
private effort, pay and prospect of teachers in 
Government Schools have been improved, and more 
Training Institutions have been opened. The Hcgtei 
system baa made notable strides id popularity and 
efficiency. Technical education bas been entirely 
reorganized and expanded In Primary and Female 
education alone tbe advance bts been relatively 
disappointing In connection with European edu. 
canon tbe notable achievement was the reorganiza- 
tion of the Marlinere College at Lucknow to carry 
oot reforms necessary to save tbis famous institu- 
tion from deosy Orante have been made by tbe 
Government and tbs Uigb Court of Calcutta ht« 
recently sanctioned the scheme which provides for 
the snbatiotial increase in tbe annual payments to 
College and large budding grants The arerage 
enrolment in the European schools was nearly five 
thousand and the total Earopean and Earasian 
population was about forty-two thoaesnd. Argniog 
from this figure the report suggests that there is 
possibly a considerable number of children who 
remain wholly nneducoted. The Census figures, 
however, include toldiers and affird therefore no 
aure basis for estimating tbe school-going popula- 
tion. Available evidence indicates that the number 
of boys Dot aent to any sohool id extremely small, 
and on the other band an appreciable number of 
girl* receive little or no education owing to the 
inability of tbeir parents to provide for the educa- 
tion of both boys and girls. Tbe farther weakness 
in tbe condition of European edaettion is the very 
early age at which children leave school. For these 
defects the Government action can at beat provide 
Tery partial remedies. Tbs Lieutenant-Governor 
hopes, however, that it may b» in his power to 
tualitnte *ome scholarships for boys whodesireto 
take Uni veraiiv Degrees and to make grants to 
enable schools for girls to accept pupils on rtdoced 


ALLAHABAD. 

Primary Education— A small Representative 
Committee wilt meet in Naiot Tel [early in Jane to 
consider the whole question of Primary Education 
fn tbe Doited Province*, both for .boys sod girl*. 
Mr. Piggnt, Judicial Commissioner. Oadb, will 
prosido and among the members will be Air. 
Freemantle, Collector, AUabsbid, Mr Lopton, Col- 
lector. Mo rad abaci, two Kdac»'io»»1 < tScere, the 
Hoa'bls Dr. Funder Ini, the llcn’lile Mr. Gang* 
Prasad Varma and several other con official mem- 
bers. 


Edacatina in United Province*— In the ReaoU- 
Uon on the general report on public ioalrnclicn in 
tbe United Province*, the L’n a unapt- Governor 
«*je that it i* a record of substantial progress 
achieved in almwt all direction* Tbe rot. trolling 


TRAVANCORB. 

At the Eighth Session of the Trarsncore Popular 
Assembly, several Afembcre prayed (or a few 
ache l*r» h.f. being instituted in each school, irre. 
spectue id the distinction between backward and 
forward classes. Tne Dawan admitted in reply 
that the Government recognised that a certain 
amoant of encouragement might, is some rases, be 
found necessary to b* given U poor and deterring 
students, and be added that the question of scholar- 
ship* wse under consider* 1 ion. and tbst, when the 
matter was disposed of. the Aided Schools would be 
allowed the same privileges a* tbe Departmental 
BcbooU in lb. a respect The Director of public 
Instruction bs* since submitted a schema fir rhe 
ir-.uu, lion of scholarships generally. Hi* High, 
nasa Government ban no* p*,„d erder* on the 
subject Iso fee* are new levied in any if tbs 
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Lower Grade classes of the Elementary Schools, 
the fees charged in the higher grade classes are 
normals the nnmber of tho Higher Grade 
Elementary Schools is in the view of Government, 
large, and it is also rapidly increasing, and the 
parents oould give their children edncatioo In these 
schools near their homes and for quite a trifling 
oost. The Government do not consider it necessary 
to institute either scholarships or allow any fee 
concessions in Elementary 8ehools In regard to 
Secondary Education the cost involved m the first 
four classes is not say the Government, great, 
there i& at least one Lower U rale Secondary School 
in almost every taluk, the rate of fees charged in 
these classes is comparatively small Farther, 
nnlii a nnpil passes through the highest form of a 
Lower Grade Secondary School it is probably too 
early to judge whether he coaid, with advantage 
go higher up On the whole the Government feel 
it needless to provide for scholarships or any other 
concessions in the Prepsratory Classes or in 
Forms I II and III of the Secondary Schools 
In the Higher Grade Secondary Classes, however, 
the Government recognise that it may be necessary, 
in aomi cases, to give enconrsgement to pnpilt of 
real ability The Government would 10 these 
schools, prefer the institution of scholarships to the 
revival of the former system of « tempting pupils 
from the payment of fees The Government sanc- 
tion one scholarship of the value of Es (5) five 

E ermenitm being granted to the pupil who paaeee 
lgbeat from Form III of each Eecognised Lower 
Grade Secondary School (Departmental or Private) 
in the State and who cootiones bia coarse in a 
Eecognised Higher Grade Secondary School, 
Departmental or Private, also in the State These 
scholarships will be tenable for three yeara and will 
be granted irrespective of the question of the 
means of the boya. By this arrangement, each 
Eecognised Lower Grade Secondary School would 
secure one scholarship, to send up annually ita best 
student to study 10 a Recognised Higher Grade 
Secondary School for obtaining the Schocl Leaving 
Certificate Regarding scholarships for the Col 
legea, the Government would proceed on the same 
principles as they have laid down above for tba 
Secondary School Each Eecognised Higher Grade 
Secondary School in the State will be allowed one 
scholarship, of the value of Rs 10 per men urn to he 
granted to the student who gets the beet School 
Leaving Certificate in it and who continues his 
education in a Eecognised College m the Stale 
These scholarships will be tenable for two veara. 
In the B A Classes of His Highness the Maha- 
rajah's Collego, Trivandrum, five scholarships of 
Es 15 each per mensem, will be granted, ocoto 
otch of the studenta who pass highest From the 
O 11 3 College, Kottayam, and the Scott 
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College The B A scholarships will be teuabte for 
the whole course. All those scholarships will he 
called His Highness the Maharajah’s Scholarships 
This scheme will involve a mannwn expenditure 
of Ee. 17 640 per annum and will take t fleet from 
the 1st Mitbuoom 1088 The expenditure required 
for 1038 is Es 1.190. 


MYSORE. 

College Councils —The Government of Myeor# 

have sanctioned the formation of College Council* for 
the internal management of the Central College Ban- 
galore and the Maharoj ih'a College. Mysore Thers 
i* each a Conned for certain Government Colleges 
in British India The Council will consist of the 
Principal and the Prcf.ssors of the College for 'the 
time being, the Principal being ex-ofici a President 
of the Council The Conncil will appoint one ol i 
members to be Secretary, and the Professor *° f 
pointed will hold cilice for one year, bat shall he* 1 ' 
gible for re election The Conned l* empower*® 
consider and report on any question concerning 
College, whether as regards accommodation co 
of instruction or discipline Bat, except «H ■ . 

authority is temporarily or permanently entrn 
to it by the Principal or by the Inspector-General 
of Education, it should not interfere with the g . 
administration of the College, which i* **•'• - 0 . 

Principal actmo under the direclion of the inepto 
tor General ol Education 


BAEODA. bm| 

Mass Education —In addition to Tr*„w«* tbs 
education free and compulsory. Hia j fi t(r , c t,re 
Maharaja of Gaekwar has introduced > 
innovations soch as travelling libraries ipu, 

picture exhibitions to educate the ■*** v , r » 
travelling libraries have already breo 
popular and there Bre 8* ofthem now b 

is ... ,b,c..ii 7 i»rTEaisj .w “ 

people of the depressed classes \The to §n j 

her of books has pone up to nt ttl in 

private gentlemen are adding to »t ■ W * K „ud 
memory of lovers of the scheme It\w»" , n.ma- 
tbnt each set should contain Mahabhar 1 "; 
yaoa and other religions workv, aod\» DOt ? 
gestioD made is to iocre»«e the uumbetf 
in esch box to 100 It is gratifying to UaVo »■' * 
books reach alt -classes anddencminatipnbiet i . 
pl a. Mr Gould who visited Bsroda. ha* » J 
tbs formation of a children's library with ilfoBtr 

books and pictures The Education Depsrtttjeol 

just introduced moving picture and lantern** 1 D 
liona and Be 10.000 has been sanctioned to'-, 
purpose A staff of men go about fr° m 
place giving free exhibitions of the pictures * 1 

suitable exr.1ae.tmna Tn th.a ... the last* .fof 


.termediate Examination, and three 

» the three highest eludeate passing the 

examination from Hu Highness the Maharajah’* 

i. m, and who coDUnue tbeir 

" e Maharajah's 


Voowledge will be created and progress of a_ 
education for the masses groatly facilitated •*"■{[ 
H. D. the Mabersja deserves to be congratulated ” 
the wooderful manner in which he is striving * 
advance the cause of education in Ins Stats- 
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- - INDIA (GENERAL) 

The Education of Mnslirai.— The Government 
oflcdia have issued a circular letter dated the 3rd 
April 1913, to all Provincial Government# address- 
ing them on the subject of Mabomedan Educa- 
tion;— As observed in Paragraph 67 of tbe Govern- 
ment of India Resolution No. 301 C. D., dated 
tbe 21st February 1913, the increase in tbe 
number of Mabomedans at school baa been re- 
markable daring recent jeers and in the matter of 
Primary Education ibis community now holdi its 
Own. In tbe matter of Higher Education, tbeir 
numbers are still far below tbeir proportion to tbe 
population, The Government of India are anxious 
that all reasonable facilities should be provided for 
the education of this backward community and lake 
this opportunity of indicating the directions in 
which ecquiry and special action will, they thick, be 
useful. 

With some general observatione they commend 
the whole question to tbe careful consideration of 
Local Gov ernmenta with the suggestion that a 
committee ahonld be appointed to make recom- 
rarndations. The Government of India will be 
glad to be informed in dne conrae of the general 
oonclnaion, wbicb Local Governments have reached. 
They do not desire to receive particular schemes, 
but they are deeply Interested in tbe question from 
the Imperial point of view and they will be glad 
to know in connection with the allotment of any 
fund# which may be available what financial help is 
desired from Imperial revenues. Furthermore tbe 
Secretary of State baa recently nggested that 
the annual reports of Public Instruction might with 
advantage deal with the progress of Primary 
Education among Hindus and Mahomrdaus reepec- 
lively. This treatment as regards Mabomedaos 
might well ba extended to some special mention of 
their advancement in different branches and gradea 
of education. Attention is invited to the supple- 
mentary tables regarding Mabomedao education 
in the reports from the Madras Presidency. 


afore fan notes. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

Entrance Scholarships at Cambridge.— More 
than £10.000 were distributed to 216 candidates for 
entrance scholarships at Cambridge Colleges be- 
tween the beginning of December, and vbetnd of 
March last. The largest amount was devoted to 
Clusiet, which obtained £3,6-10 divided among 72 
candidates; Mathematics and Natural Science each 
received about £2,500 shared by 60 winners; 34 
History scholar# cost £1,276 1 £210 went to 6 pro- 
ficienta in Modern History ; and, finally, 3 boys who 
had learnt Hebrew at school were rewarded with 

£90. 


Open-air Teaching — An interesting experiment 
in epen-air teaching is being made this summer, 
from April to October, in tbe play-grounds of tbrea 
London County Council Schools in Bethnal Green. 
The class at each of tbe three schools will consist 
of children of approximately like ages and educa- 
tional attainment*, drawn from various contributory 
schools. The children will be selected chiefly on 
physical grounds. Assistant teachers are to be 
placed in charge of the classes, and they are to be 
specially capable in regard to handicraft, nature- 
study, and physical science (including hygiene). 


Untrained Teachers —The Annual Report of the 
Board of Education deals somewhat fully with the 
training of teachers in secondary schools. The 
Board do not attempt to mini mite the setiousneet 
of tbe problem. '* Only a small portion, " they say, 
“ of those who leach in secondary schools have 
made any attempt toqualify themselves for their 
work by professioaal training aud **a large num- 
ber of teachers are employed who are seriously 
deficient in professional skill. ” Tbe Report goes 
on to s»y that “the work of a large number of 
tboae engaged in teaching is to a largo extent 
ineffective; and that this iniffeotivecess is, at any 
rata in many cases, partially caused by faults which 
are capable of remedy by advice and instruction j 
and that tbera are often eerious defects in the work 
of even tbo abler teachers, wLicb are also such as 
might have been avoided by timely help . " These 
are serious charges, and they are made by compe- 
tent Inspectors who have not been brought up {q 
the tradition of a narrow professional training. 


A School of Geography. — Tbe Yorkshire Sum. 
msr School of Geography will be held at Whitby 
from Augnst 4 to 23. The buildinga of the Coun- 
cil School have been leot by the Governore for the 
purpose- The Rammer School be* been- instituted 
by tbe Universities of Leeds sod Sbrffield with the 
co-operation of Armstrong College, and of tbs 
Education Committees of the three Ridings, and of 
county boroughs in Yorkshire. The object of tbe 
school is to provide theoretical ami practical instruct 
lion io the methods of Geography and to furnish 
opportunities for the discussion of problems con- 
nected with the teaching of the subject. The course 
will consist of lectures, laboratory work, field work, 
and demonstrations, and tbera will bs whole day and 
bslf-day excursions in connexion with field work. 
All ths apparatus used will be simple and inexpen- 
sive, and methods applicable to school work will be 
adopted. Tbe subject* of the lectures will in- 
etude: The Geological Structure of Yorkshire, iu 
Historical Gecgripby, Language end Placecames, 
Sites of Towos, Architecture, Vegetation and 
Agriculture, General Economic Geography, York, 
shire Mining (put and present). Textile end Iron 
and Steel Industries of Yuikshive, Meteorology 
and the Teaching of Geography. Among the 
Lecturers will bs Prof. Kendall, M. So, F. G. 8 ; 
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Prof F. W. Moor mao, B A Pb, D | ilr A 
Oilligan, B So. F 0 8, Mr L Rod well Jones, B 
Sc , Dr W. G Smith Ph D , Mr W P Welpton, 
B So . Mr P W Dodd. B A Other lecturers will 
deal with special branches of the work The 
charge for admission to the whole course is £3, 
and the number of students will be limited to 
about 200 


LITERARY NOTES. 


The Economic! of Land Talus —In e volume en- 
titled “ The Economics of Land Value," which was 
given to be published on May litb by Mr Dnwin, 
Mr Harold Storey. Secretary of the Yorkshire 
Liberal Federation shows the extraordinary poet 
tton held by Land in the production and distribu- 
tion of wealth He brufly uod clearly explains the 
economic forces that determine the share of wealth 
that can be claimed by the various classes of the 
community. and argues that unless some remedy 
can be found the growth of land rents will increas- 
ingly impoverish the people He advocates legis- 
lative action along various lines and particularly 
insists npon the rating and taxing of IsDd value 
This latter policy is Carefully analysed in all its 
bearings. The author shows what it will do, and 
what it cannot do. and by fresh line of argument 
proves the necessity for other supplementary forme 
of taxation The book affords a complete and 
balanced statement of the case that has to ba met 
by aoy practical Laud Policy. 


Life of John Brijbl — Messrs Constable announce 
that they hue m advanced preparation the authoris- 
ed' Life of John Bright,” by Mr U M Trevelyan, 
author ol the popular books on Garibaldi and the 
well known critical study, " The Poetry and 
Philosophy of George Meiedub" This important 
book, which will ha profusely illustrated may be 
expected shortly 


George Bell and Sons — The firm became a limited 
company in 1910. Although it has in tho Bohn 
tradition a connected history of a hundred years, 
and it is ]uat 99 years sines George Bell was born, 
the Iloose is now in its third generation The 
directors are Edward and Ernest Bell, sons of the 
founder; Kenneth N Bell their nephew, whose 
special concern is the educational department j sod 
Mr Cntbbert A. Williamson. The secretary, Mr 
H ftsyment, has been with the Hones in venose 
positions for s period of fifty years The present 
company well maintains the traditions of the Donee 
founded by George Bell Nam areas works dealing 
with art, architecture, poetry, belles letters, elastics, 
mathematic*, iurtory. ami science ere to be found in 
Its cstalogao Tbels.oeof Bobus Libraries ate 
popular price will make the names of Bohn and his 


successors household words with a wider circle-” 
that great sad growing public that welcomes Rpod 
books at a price oom parable with that of the epbe* 

mersl sod worthless, of which it has more than 
enough 

Leith Booltt on Art —The latest addition W 
Messrs Methuen s well known " Little Bocks cn 
Art’ is ' Early Lngtieh Water-colour” by Mr 0.* 
Hughes Broadly speaking, the Early Eng 'I 
School of Water colour includes all artists in “jjf 
medium who were born between 1720 and M* 
The term Early English is, however, cot merel/ J 
matter of chronological convenience, tbs work 
many later artists resembles in subject or inflow 
that of die tact predecessors , and a classification 
the lines suggested by such resemblances bss 
one of the chief aims of ihe anthor of thi* ' 
history Tho book contains a frontispiece M 0 31 
and thirty six other illustrations. 

Simplified Spelling -The authorities f 
Simplified Spelling Society announce that tn y 
about to publish a " First Reader for very J 0 P 
children It will be prepared in aceon dance 
the Report of the "Eyesight” Committee oi 
British Association 

The Making of Uietoncal 
summary of " The M skmg of HistcrtcH F > 
by Mr Ernest A Baker, appeared in 
for April lltb Many teachers w bo have c K , 
school libraries will Ead therein jasttliose re* 
and titles which will render them greet *** 

Economic Piychology — Psychology »ed 
Efficiency, by Hugh Monsterberg (Constable, 
not ) Students of the older psychology ffl . 

difficult so to re adjust their conception" si to 
modate the new science of eoouomio psychology 
ably expouodod by Dr Hugo Mnnsterbe g 
is Dot concerned with human emotions, or 
conceptions, or with analysis of Intellect!! P « 
cesses , and still less does it approach the du 
regions of psychiosl reaesreb into ghosts, ra- 
tions arid telepathy On one side its pro vine 
be said la shut upon that of the older psycho*', 
bet it stretches away into remote region*' » 
physiology and even of mechanics. Tbit 
science ■■ eminently practical. 

Tht F.enaA and the Englieh, by 
J err old (Chapman and Ball, 7* «• n *y , 

Jen-old has not lost his knowledge Of Eng'ah 

acquiring hie knowledge of Frsncei or, at alt er 
he has not lost hie knowledge of London i»WJ 
log his knowledge of Paris Consequent!/ b 
entitled, as well as inclined, to generalise— a Ut * 
which he doos, not id the csanal manner 0* 
traveller who. having seen e red -b Hired woman, 
the Calais pier, noted in bis diary that Frc*’ c 
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woman have reJ hair, bat in the spirit of n philoso- 
phic sportsman, who, having started his quarry, is 
resolved to pursue it relentlessly and beat every bca h 
in which it may conceivably conceal itself. His 
dominant idea is that the difference between the 
average Englishman and tbe average Frenchman is 
the difference between poetry and prose. It is a 
difference which the literature of the two couolriea 
indubitably reflects. A French Shelley ia unthink- 
able ; and an English Moliere at all events does not 
exist. Mr. Jcrrold seeks, and finds, a similar line 
of cleavage between the manners, institutions, 
habits of thought, and points of view of tbe two 
countries. Tbe French, he insists, are more intelli- 
gent than the English, and more artistic because 
they are more intelligent, and, at tbe same time, 
more orderly, more practical, more obvionsly 
conscious of a definite objective in tbe conduct of 
their lives ; they march cowards attainable goals, 
and are generally clever enongb to attain them. 
The English, on the contrary, are on an average 
etapid— equally indifferent to art and to ideas — 
but are redeemed by a hidden vein of poetry and 
addiction to dreams and visions, and a latent 
possibility of romanlio eilravagance which the 
French sometimes admire, hot seldom understand, 
and hardly ever imitate. 


The Works of Gilbert Parker. Imperial Edition, 
With Frontispieces and Introductions. In 18 vols. 
Bine cloth, extra glib gilt tops. 8ro 8s. 6 d. net 
each i Yol. I. Pierre and Ilia People. Tales of the 
Far North. Vol- II- A Romany of the Snow*. 
VoL III. Northern Lights ; Trans-Himalaya: Dis- 
coveries and Adventures in Tibet, by Sven Hedio. 
Vol III. Illustrated. 8vo. 15* net; The Fringe of 
the East: A Journey through Past and Present 
Provinces of Turkey, by Harry Charles Luicacb. 
Illustrated, 8vo. Lollardy and the Reformation m 
England, by Dr. James Gsirdner. c.b. Vol. IV. 
8vo. 10*. 6d.net : Dante, Goethe’s Faust, and other 
Lectures, by Herbert Baring Garrod, a a. Edited 
by Lucy F. Garrod. With an Introductory Memoir 
by Geoffrey Garrod. Crown 8vo. 3*. 9J net; The 
Statesmen's Year Book. Statistical and Historical 
Annnal of the States of the World (or tbe Year 
1913. Jubilee Issue. Edited by J. ScoLt Kellie, 
U.D. Crown 8vo. 10»-6<f nets A History of Cavalry 
from tbo Earliest Times. With Lemon* for the 
Future: By Colonel George T. Dems.n. Second 
Edition. 8 vo. 10*. 61 net ; The Childrens Story 
Books. Large crown 8ro. With Illostratiooa. 
Four Winds Farm. The Uonse Oat Grew, by 
Mrs- Moleswortb. and The White Rat aod other 
Stories, by Lady Barker. 1*. t LiUle Wander Im, 
Little Silver Ear, Tho Magio Valley, by A- end 
E. Keary, and Poem* of Childhood. H: Fairy 
Tale* from France, the Dwarl'a Spectacle*, by Max 
Nordau, and Tales for Children. by France* Browne. 
DA Fable* from .Imp and Nursery W. 

Th* Children’s Sbakwptare— Scene* from the i lay*. 


With Introductory Readings, Arranged as Conti- 
nuous Readers, with Notes and Exercises in 
Composition. With 4 Illustrations in each book. 
Crown 8vo. Sewed, Li. each ; elotb, fid. each. — 
Julius Ciesar.; Educational Administration: 
(Quantitative Studies, by G. D. Slrajer and E. L, 
Thorndike. Extra crown 8vo. 8* 6d. net ; Human 
Bsbavior A First Book in Psychology for 
Teachers, by Prof. S. 3. Colvin aod Prof. W. C. 
Begley Or. Svo. 4t. 6A net ; The Tudor Shake- 
epesro. Edited by W A. Neilsoo. Pu.D , acd A. H. 
Thorndike, Pu.D. Pott bvo I*, net per vol. TiLus 
Androuicus. Edited by E. E. Stoll, Pu.D, Pericles. 
Edited by 0. A. Smith, Pu.D. 

Leltcie/iom Solitude and other Ettayt, by Fils on 
Yooog (Chapman and Hall, he. net). These charming 
papers need no praise. They have already largely 
increased their anthor's widespread reputation 
as one of the most though If nl and delightful writers 
of the time. There are four-and-tbirty of them, 
and all of them are different, save the freshness of 
their view and in their uniform urbanity and 
grace. Mr. Yoaog is fond of travel and many of 
the papers are "travel-pictures ’’ of rare beauty and 
imaginative force. Whether tho aolitndo from 
which he writes bo in France or in the West of Ire- 
land or in the tropio isle of Trinidad, he is sure to see 
things that no one else has seen, and say the things 
he has to say as no one elso wonld say them. Ilia 
business, be tells ns, is “ to study human nature in 
as many places and under as many different condi- 
tions as possible," and wherever he goes be is conti- 
easily engaged in " the carious process of msna- 
fictnriag literature out of life.” 


Byron:— Slight variations may take plaoe, bntto 
all intents and purposes Byrcn is classed once for 
all. No competent critio will ever deny bis somewhat 
febrile but still overpowering force, bis originality 
after a kind, bis close connection with and under- 
standing of certain not specially exalted or eveo 
specially interesting, but genuine, widespread, and 
constantly reoviirtnt, moods ol the modern banian' 
rated. No one will ever deny the power of bis verse 
aa a poetical intoxicant in certain cases. But also 
no one will except with the largest restrictions 
snd qualifications endorse that astomibicg endorse- 
ment of Mathew Arnold'* which give* tho arrantest 
poser of modern limes credit lor ** tiocerity." No 
one with an ear and an education will coodone hi* 
hideous formal lspses and slovenliness, no one will 
deor the strange vein of vulgarity which alloy* his 
work a* well as hi* life, It may still be the amuse-; 
meet of some to weigh him against other contidsr* 
able poets bke Wordsworth, whose blemishes ere 
different from bis; it will never sgain, with critics 
who are cot crotcheteers, be possible to compare 
him to much lets to pot him above, poets iika 
Shelley.*— Baferdsy IUntio. 


The Sla ry- lock in But-ry grows more acd more 
common. Baldwins "Fifty lemons people" 
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which will have far reaching consequences is 
that which demands the abolition of the 
rules restricting the number of time8 a can* 
didate can apply for the University Lsamtna 
tions We think this resolution does not go 
far enough Every University ought to 
provide for the clever student and the 
average one , there ooght then to be two 
sets of oonrses and of regulations, the former 
stiff and stringent, the latter to enit the leas 
intellectually ambitions The pass coarse 
should be each that failure ought to be ox 
ceptional It is absurd that a University should 
educate any pupil and send him out into 
the world as a failure To avoid this not only 
should the ‘pass’ student be allowed to compete 
for examination ad libitum but ahonld be 
enabled to take his examinations— Inter 
mediate and Final— in easy instalment? By 
all means restrict the ‘ honours ’ men to one 
shot and no more, but the mere ‘ paes * man 
ooght also to be helped to wriggle his way 
out through the door of ^the * pass ’ degree 
Of course such a ' pass ’ degree would not be 
worth very much, but a pass ’ B A will enter 
life with more self respect than a * failed ’ 
B A The present B A degree is neither a 
pass one, being much too difficult for it, nor 
au honours ono, but a bad blend of the two 


On the ssmo days as tho Tnchmopoly sit* 
tings of the S.I T U.was 
l»M » a. Mr,. A. V. N 
College, Vizagapatsm, a 
Conference of about 200 teachers of the 
Gsojam, Visagapstam and Godaveri districts 
Every Secondary school in the Jst Circle 
wm represented The large attendance was 
dao to the enthusiasm of the teach era in 
this circle which was fostered by the grant of 
travelling allowances by managers to tbs 
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teachers who attended the Conference If 
the S I T U can induce managers to sane 
tion travelling allowances to its members, 
there will beabumper house wheneverit meets 
TbB Vizagapatam Conference was preBided 
over by the Inspector of Schools, let Circle* 
it did not, of course concern itself at ail with 
educational politics — the sole concern of the 
SIT U„ but considered modern methods 
of teachiog school subjects, on which tbs 
1st Circle has ‘specialized’ for the pwt sir 
years Papers ou the aim and scope of 
elementary science number and space work 
id Elementary Mathematics, geographic*! 
control in History, and Drawing a» » B 
auxiliary to teaching were read and demo Q * 
etration classes were held in which the 
methods advocated wore illustrated > a 
practice While acknowledging tho great 
good soch Conferences are sure to do, we are 
of opinion that te&chera of such subjects as 
English, Mathematics, etc, throughout the 
Presidency should form societies and disease 
their methods of work Jn such a case, tber® 
will be no chance of men taking port * D 
debates on tho best methods of teachiog 
subjects which they know noth ng about. * 


The successive stages of man’s civili**t* 0 ® 
have been associated wit 
ToeactofiteeL . , . 

the material used by hi 
for his tools The stone ago, the brief Copp« r 
age, the bronze age, the iron age have succeed 
ed each other and we am now in the ago 
steel, tho coanlry which make most stool and 
most of steel, being now the loader of tfcs 
world's progress. It will hence interest school 
teachers to know of the various kinds of atosl 
now aanafactored Instead ol carbon, so 
widely used to harden iron into aleel, other 
elements are now used. Thus thorn U Oickol 
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steal. Nickel steel ia twice or three times as 
hard as welded iron. Nickel alloys are need 
largely for ship-buildiDg, electric appliances 
and valves. Chromium steel, Jaogsten steel, 
and molybdenum steel resist the action of 
acids five times more strongly than unalloyed 
iron plates. These steels tempered by a 
special process are now nsed for all kinds of 
tools. The most recently discovered tool 
steel ia vanadium’ steel, bat it has not come 
into common nse, on account of the coat of 
vanadium, Nrnpp has very recently patented 
au alloy that is so hard and infusible that in 
future “ the scientifio safe-burglar will exer- 
cise his noble art in vain.” Manganese steel 


supplemented by class-work. The teaching 
procedure should consist of three parts: (1) a 
series of laboratory experiments and exercised 
preparatory to the teaching of the succeeding 
class period. The laboratory papers of all 
pupils are to be handed in at the close of this 
work for review so far as shall bo possible ; 
(2) in connection with a class review and 
disoDBsion next day of these laboratory papers, 
now again in the hands of the pupils, such 
teaching, illustration and applications as the 
teacher can give, guided and assisted by a 
carefully prepared outline. Here it is that 
the subject ehonld be developed to meet the 
several abilities of those under instruction. 


is nsed for grinding operations because of its but as class-work rather than individual in- 
hardness, bnt it is not malleable, though it stroctioo. Text assignments for the following 
can be bent in the cold state and is thos very day are to be made ; (3) a thorough quiz 
safe against breaking. Lastly there is the upon text matter and outline topics not 
silicon steel which stands high strain and is previously covered io the teaching period, 
nsed for dynamos, alternate current motors, thus making complete the discassion of every 
and transformers. topiointarn. As each larger division is com- 

pleted, problems, quantitative experiments 
Now that the S. S. L. C. scheme has &J][ j exerc ; BeB as applications of the teaching 
■ popularized “practical «j ODei These are to be followed by an exam- 

work in*cbool«. work ” by pnpilt, it ia j na tj 0D n pon the division of the work covered. 

- - worth while to consider the 


aim and method of school work in science. 


An American ' schoolmaster, writing in the 
School Science and Mathematics, Baja:— 
Laboratory work should be made the centre 
and heart of all high school science teaching. 
There the pupil makes his study of things, 
exercises himself in intelligent observation, 
and seeks to understand what is noted and 
interpret his observations. All lesson pre- 
paration of whatever nature should be done 
under supervision, and at a time when and in 
theroom where, apparatus and reference books 
as well as the help of the instructor are at 
hand. Tho experimental work should be 


The Royal Commission appointed to oon- 
aider the question of the 
London reform of the London 

University has published 
an elaborate report. Ooo 
important point raised by the Royal Com- 
mission is of special interest to as. It deals 
with the constitution of the University. The 
Commissioners propose that the supreme 
legislative body should be a court of about 
200 persons representing all interests con- 
nected with the Unircrsity. This court will 
correspond to oor (Madras) Senate, Tho. 
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executive powers will be exercised by a small 
Senate (our Syndicate) consisting of 15 
members. So far everything is like our own 
organization in Madras. Now comes tin 
novelty The educational work of the Univer- 
sity will be in tbe bands of the Faculties 
which will consist wholly or mainly of 
teachers Thesa bodies will determine tho 
condition for the award of degrees and diplo- 
mas, tbe courses of study and the conduct 
of the examinations, but they will not 
issue syllabuses, for this is a matter for 
the professor, in consultation with his col 
leagnes in the same branch of learning The 
proposals of the Royal Commission in this 
reBpect are utterly different from what 
obtains in Madras Here too, faculties exist, 
bnt their only fnnction is to elect a Chairman 
once a year and the Chairman exercises 
but one function— that of consenting to be 
elected We will not call the Faculties a 
farce, for farces serve some purpose id 
life they keep yon amused and a Madras 
University F&cnlty serves no purpose In 
Madras the Senate and Syndicate have 
robbed the Faculties of their legitimate func- 
tions. The Senate being a composite body 
bas no business to deal with tbe course of 
Btudies to be lnolndad in tbe Arts or Laws or 
Medicine or Engineering, this is specially the 
work of eaob separate Faculties If this were 
realized, the recent exhibition wonld have 
been impossible — that of fifteen Tel lows — one 
educationist and tbe rest "Vakils and others— 
attempting to ruin the organization of onr 
colleges professing thereby to stop the killing 
o! tbe vernaculars and stumping the country 
and aching tbe Government to cancel the 
decision supported by a body, three times 
their number "Will any Fellow propose that 
the Faculties should be invested with definite 
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control of University studies ? Or if ws are 
so destined as to be old fashioned in out 
arrangements as to leave all questions to be 
decided by the haphazard decision of ancb 
a mixed body as the Senate, why not abolish 
tbe Faculties ? 


The Headmaster of Eton writes on this 

most difficult and imports ot 
The sexual subject in tho Edueatmd 

.'SSffl.?. W.rApnl,.„a..»'« 

to tha article in View ot 
the fact that opinions dangerous to society 
held on this subject by prominent Throw 
pbists recently became the subject of discos- 
siona m Madras Civil and Criminal Court*. 
Luckily very few schoolmasters « Sent 
India are Tbeosopbists , hetco what tho H°u 
and Rev Edward Lyttleton, D U, Headmaster 
of Eton College, wants schoolmasters to 0 
will be practicable here, and that is that t a 
school teacher, of coarse, where possible in 
conjunction with the parent to expl* ,D 
children the function of reproducli® 0 * 
and on the one hand to associate * 
with the reverence that is natutfc J 
due to parents and on the other handjto tres 
it in tho severely scientific spirit wi^.h whir 
sexual reproduction in plants is treats d. 
mam facta of Bexnal hygiene havel to h* 
taught to children and they must be t\r»m e 
“ to turn with loathing from any carSc*t offl 
of tbe facts and it must be remembcruM th* 1 
all impure task is of the natare of ac»rr 
cature There is something often natural 
attractive abont a caricature , and so tbs 
personal affections and the sense of mj®" 
tery with which a child thinks abont hi* 
own life must be enlisted, if the troth i* 
to be received with awe and the travesty of 
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exorted his hearers, vainly as we find from of reason in her most exalted mood.” Tbs 
the resolution* of the Conference to remove supporters of the proposal suffer. In oar 
the question from the plane of emotion to opinion, from an ntter inability to appreciate 
that of reason. He rightly complained that the real question at issne. The new Kegels- 
in the minority of fifteen who valiantly fought tiona have given a great stimulus to the 
for the compulsory “vernaculars,” “there were production of books in modern Terescnlar 
some whose attitude towards the verna- prose by men who have received Uoirenit; 

c “ Iara ,ea ™ ““ck to desired, if it education— a thing which half a century of 

does not actually convict them of consistent the old Relations failed to produce. The 
inconsistency ” Ue regards it “ a mistaken minority of fifteen Fellows want to upset sll 
policy to agitate for a recasting of the whole thia and put back the banda of the clock 1 
scheme of University education, simply be- They call this the encouragement of tt« 
cause in one centre it is difficult for students vernaculars to boot 1 Mr. Gardiner has 
to secure the full privileges to which they are great pains and marshalled many facUM* 
entitled under existing regulations,” and that arguments to prove his case and if peoples® 

«i * *l ae8t ' on ,n t® 10 Senate cootinue to misunderstand the question, it 

could hardly he described as an exhibition be because they do not want to nnderstand '*• 

SIR ft. SflSRIflR SfiSTRY, R.G.S.I, 

An Indian Statesman-a Biographical Sketeh 
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SUPERVISORS OP ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. 

0 matte a body of workers think mneb 
about their work is always ft consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished, for thought 
breeds concern, and the right kind of concern 
develops into culture Here in India the 
influence brought to bear on the members of 
the Subordinate Educational Department is 
m some respects of the wrong kind the 
methods of work appear to be essentially 
deductive and not indnetive — subordinates 
have too many schemes to carry out and too 
few to help inThUvating Perhaps this accounts 
for that lack of “ specialists ” which one 
notices in the Department, and gives colour 
to the accusation that the Department’s 
methods are amateurish 
XIX 


Improvement mast, of coarse, come from 
within , it cannot be thrust down with official 
force through the official channel Men of 
light and leading, travelled and cultured men, 
may meet at the official board, consult the 
practice of other nations, and draw np a 
scheme of studies which breathes modernity, 
but they can scarcely guarantee more than 
that it will command respect Of a truth the 
low-paid official will receive it with due 
deference and nse it with blind faith, but will 
he necessarily understand it * Experience 
would seem to say, " No ” And why f la it 
not because he feels he dare not criticise? 
Commenting on the work of his Supervisors, a 
certain Assistant Inspector of Schools writes ■ 
" The Supervisor more often than not 
assumes the carping attitude to leave himself a 
way of escape from his enemies, for construc- 
tive criticism is his weak point, he deals very 
largely in generalities, and bandies educational 
clap trap , intellectual inertia is with him an 
obsession , if thought is proffered, it is the 
undigested thought of others, practical 
schemes he rarely thinks of” 

If this be bo, I am Bnre it is because the 
whole influence brought to bear on the 
Supervisor fa stupefying in its effect He is 
not asked to think, to be original , he is asked 
to preach the doctrine of others, whether it 
appeals to him or not 
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How important a role is tbe Supervisor's? 
To pot it briffly, bis doty it is, as I take it, to 
see that education does not tend to domineer, 
bat dominate! tbe people to use the valuable 
distinction of an American writer For who is 
it who knows the sentiment of the people best 
—who 18 it who is moat in toncb with tbe 
spirit of the age, or has the best chance of 
sounding it ? Is it not the ’■mpervisor, who 
Bpands the major portion of hia time with the 
people f To throat doctrine down from above 
instead of leaving a way open for it to evolve 
from below is to adopt a coarse of action 
which may make educational activity a force 
insidiously apart from the people the genius 
of the people, that ethereal spirit so hard to 
get m communication with, may hang its 
bruised head, and things may be done over 
it AVby is not tbe experience of Supervisors 
indented on more ? — why Bhoold their fonction 
be only that of carrying out the instructions 
given by superior officers, and not also that 
of auggeeting new lines of action and changes 
m policy ? Of course tbeir suggestions need 
be nothing more than suggestions, given as 
such ; but what I think is necessary is 
that those suggestions should receive the 
attention they deserve from officers higher op 
in the service At present the Supervisor is 
far too timid a being to think out problems 
for himself, and needs to feel that thought and 
criticism are expected of him, and that official 
schemes of work are not to be taken aa 
immutable documents, or that the detection 
of flaws in them implies disrespect for the 
authorities lie should feel that he is entitled 
to hold the opinions he does 
To popularise Primary education is to 
make it dominate the people, nnd to achievo 
this end we need a band of workers who are 
convinced of what they preach, and to whom 


each word they utter has a very definite 
meaning To say that our Supervisors are 
all incompetent men, or to insmnate if, is to 
make a statement which is 1 hard of belief | 
and to deoy that {here is a plane on which 
they might do their reasomog is to fly in tic 
face of psychology The fact 19 that tbeir 
work needs to be better defined for them, and 
the kind of reasoning expected of them indi 
cated It is sorely a pity to let their exper* 
ence lose itself m the wiles and wastes of 
their perfunctorily-written diary, which is 
lodged id thi Sab Assistant Inspector’s Office 
week by wefk, instead of its being served op 
in such a form that it may be available 
purposea of illustration to higher office*' 
‘Theses in the process of manufacture' m>g * 
perhaps describe these written opinto QS c 
Supervisors, the work of co-ordinating and 
editing the material resting with the Assist 
ant Inspector So might we hope t° 
spring up a body of literature as able « i 
own line as that issued by the English Boa 
of Education, dealing directly with problem* 
alive with interest in a practical business 
like manner, and so might the reprose ® 
amateurishness vanish from the Dep*rt® e ° 
Bo also might the people join hands With t 
Department, and work for the advancement 
not of " modern ” education, but of Jndi* B 
education ran on intelligent indigenous hues* 
and meeting the actual needs of the pe°P * 
Courage is needed — courage to face facts s 
to admit that the present methods of week 0 
the Department are rather too rigid, and 10 
a way tend to stifle thought rather th a0 e0 
courage it— courage to banish- that ssl! eB 
pessimism which tacitly seems to BMUtoe tu 
there can no good some ont of whatever w 
indigenous Edward IIxhbt AH»* ssf,x 
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THE MADRAS UNIVERSITY AND 
THE INDIAN LANGUAGES 

T N the March number of the Educational 
Review 41 A Retired and Esteemed Educa- 
tionist * concludes the aeries of articles npon 
this important topic, and gives for the benefit 
of his readers a summary of I is observations, 
as below •— 

(i) The neglect of vernaculars in this 
Presidency is doe not to their exclusion from 
the compulsory courses of the University, 
but to their exclusion from the School Final 
Course 

(■■) The agitation for the reinstatement of 
the vernaculars 19 due “ to the instinct of self 
preservation of the Pandit, the selfishness of 
the Vernacular Examiners and the pseudo 
patriotism of the grievance monger It is a 
phase of the reactionary spirit ostensibly la 
the interest of Hindu religion and traditions 
engineered by men who have never them- 
selves cared to get a first hand knowledge of 
the vernacular literature ” 

(111) The ^introduction of the veroacola-s 
" ja calculated to outrage the feelmga of the 
Muhammadans and Indian Christiana” as their 
young boys will be compelled to imbibe a 
religion and traditions so opposed to their 
own 

(iv) The ancient vernacular literature has 
no culture-value and will foster caste exclu 
siveness and superstition thereby preventing 
a real onion of the Indian people 

(v) Its study hampers the growth of a 
healthy modern literature in the vernaculars, 
and the spread of modern ideas from the 
educated to the masses 

The first of this formidable array of 
reasons admits the neglect of these Indian 


languages bnt ascribes the neglect to the 
School Final Course 'I his position assumes 
that the amount of the vernacular that a 
student can learn in hia school course is quite 
enough as an equipment for 1 fe The validity 
of this assumption is open to grave donbt 

As regards tho second argument it may bo 
said at once that tho Pundit might as well bo 
left alone now that tl oso more competent 
than our esteemed ’ but anonymooa retired 
educationist have begun to think better of 
him Besides he is not on the Senate and 
has DOwhero shewn himself in evidence lu 
this connection Greater recognition and 
more adequate teaching of these languages 
do not necessarily mean that the Pundit 
should teach these , it is open to tho genu 
me patriotism of our esteemed educationist 
to do the work if he can, as perhaps wo 
are warraoted in aasntnmg All else that 
the esteemed educationist thought it worth 
bis while to put 10 writing in this connection 
discounts a great deal the esteem one would 
fain give him for the time and trouble he 
bestowed npon this subject It would be 
safer to assume otber people as honest as 
bimeelf, however misguided their notions 
may be 

Argument three deserves as little credit 
On the same lines of reasoning Greek and 
Latin should be forthwith abolished from 
European education altogether It is how- 
ever satisfactory to have the feeling that such 
an absurd notion u not JifreJy to be entertain- 
ed lor a moment, at any rate not on the 
grounds adduced. 

In regard to tho next reason against the 
introduction of these languages it will take 
a good deal of demonstration to prove the 
absence of culture -value If what the esteemed 
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educationist oBera in support ot hia posi- 
tion are the only arguments on which ho 
bases hia contention no one need feel that 
any damage has been done to the other aide, 
for the simple reason that the knowledge of 
Tamil literature displayed therein is something 
ostoundingly poor. The Puranio absurdities 
held up to view are absurdities that ore the 
common property of all early literatures to 
a great extent. Lot that pass. 

That the study of ancient literatures 
hampers the growth of a healthy modern 
literature and the Bpread of modern ideas 
does but little credit to the experience 
of the retired educationist. If he will bat 
take a little trouble and go through some of 
the modern writers of Tamil he will discover 
very soon that those that can write the 
simplest Tamil are those that have consider- 
able acquaintance with the older literature 
in the language. It is generally those that 
are anxions to exhibit their halMearned skill 
that parade their little knowledge and cover 
their ignorance under the high sounding 
name modern as if modern Tamil is some- 
thing quite distinct from classical. Thia 
cannot but be regarded as an attempt to set 
np a false alarm that religion ia iu danger, 
that real culture is hampered and that it ia 
forcing Hinduism down unwilling threats. 
These are arguments, to say the least, of inter- 
‘ested people und can be applied in their 
entirety to a large part o! the English litera- 
ture we are asked to read in schools. The 
'objection will apply ih full force to the study 
of Milton on the one aide, M ill and writers 
of that class on the other. 'Yet no one Hindn 
or Muhammadan ever thought of raising the 
'question so far. It only demonstrates how 
rapidly we are casting ©S our old ways of 
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thinking and getting to think in quite a os* 
style, and how the University itself is tnoviog 
with the current thought of the enlightened. 

It is refreshing, however, to pass on to tbe 
presentation of the problem by the Re*. Mr* 
Gardiner of Trichinopoly. With much 
what he eaya no one need quarrel. It ®*J 
be said at tbe outset, however, that theft & 
considerable haziness in respect of what thoso 
in favour of tbe “ Vernaculars ” nrgt u 
necessary, and it will conduce to clearness to 
state tbe case clearly and somewhat more 
fully than has been done so far. That those 
responsible for the drafting of the new r®8®‘ 
lotions had neglected to provide f° r 8 
vernaculars ia admitted on all hands to be * 
blunder and the action of the Government 
introducing these mocb abused languages 0“ 
the cnrricnla ia so far generally appro* • 
The same Government also stated that wb 
coold then be done was bat an inadeq® 4 * 4 
substitute for what ought to have been pft - 
vided for in the regulations. If the 
ment is quoted for one part their °P ltn8!1 
must bo allowed to have Borne weight in 
other as well. All tbe claptrap aboat re^ 
gion and outrage to Sentiment is qaito ° n 
court. There are some genuine 
among some of tbe fanatical classes of * 
madana j and they have ao far not compl* 10 
The University ia conoerned with 
of education, and shoold have nothing * . ^ 
ever to do with the troubles of tbs 80418 
reformer and hie friends who have their o’* 3 
particular programme, not . to say ho . r 
Leaving these aside then, the question ss 
understood by those in .• favonr of a belter 
position for the vernaculars is this I 

Ia the present position of tho vernaefll**j 
jn the University scheme of studies 
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to ensure such knowledge of the vernacular 
IB the graduate as to make him do his duty 
to bis countrymen by diSaBing the light of 
learning among his less fortunate countrymen 
through the medium of the languages of the 
conntry rather than those of the learned f 
It must be clearly nnderstood that ' verna- 
culars ’ throughout the discussion is taken to 
inclnde the classical languages such as Sans 
fent, Persian, &c , as an acquaintance of these 
languages makes a knowledge with the 
vernaculars easy It appeared to Govern 
ment in 1906 1 that if those who have secured 
a University education are to do the best for 
the country with the education they have 
received, it is imperative that they should 
preserve a sound knowledge of the verna 
culars ” Those in favour of the languages of 
the conntry in the Senate and elsewhere ask 
for nothing more than the carrying out of 
this principle to its logical conclusion 

It may, however, be stated at the outset 
that these languages do occupy a better posi- 
tion in regard to the specialised courses than 
they did before Those of them that take 
these either siugly or in combination in 
Gronp III have a course that wonld enable 
them to specialise, and of this* the so-called 
agitators ' have nothing to say. Bat it mast 
be remarked m passing that the more impor- 
tant Colleges have quite failed in their duty 
by not making adequate provision for their 
study in spite of the professions that eome of 
their staff have been making as to the chtr* 
actor of the courses and the quality of the 
teaching I am not overstating the case at 
all as the Rev Mr Gardiner has pat the 
matter very much more forcibly in hw 
address to the South India Teachers’ Union. 
J/Uaving this indifference of the Madras Col- 


leges aside as having nothing whatever to do 
with the University Regulations as they are, 
there still remains the question which is the 
mam point at issue It is matter for regret 
that on this particular we havo to join issue 
with Rev Mr Gardiner 
Leaving the specialising groups and the 
Honours Courses apart, it is pertinent to ask 
the questibn whether the regulations as they 
stand at present do provide for a sufficient 
acquaintance with the languages of the 
country in the average graduate. It must be 
remembered that we are concerned with the 
Pass Courses only in regard to this question 
It must also be remembered that the Pass 
Coarse is intended to be a wider course than 
the Honours Courses, and seems primarily 
meant for the official and the business man 
In such a conrae as this do the vernaculars 
occupy the position that they should ? Classi 
cal languages are allowed to be substituted 
for the vernaculars only because it is ordma 
rily the case that one who has sufficient 
acquaintance with these languages easily 
acquires the necessary command of the verna- 
culars Taking it then that this substitution 
is only a special concession it witlnot be amiss 
to speak of vernacolars alone for simplicity 
The Regulations of 1806 as approved by 
Government, provided that the Intermediate 
students should bring ap compulsorily a ver- 
nacular and undergo an examination in verna- 
cular composition as a test of his capacity in 
the mother tongue It must, however, bo 
borne in mind that this was done with the 
obvious intention of not having to revise the 
regulations too much Therefore it is at best 
only a somewhat inadequate recompense for 
a bad neglect on the part of the framers of 
the regulations. We have po particular 
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snimos sgainBt these latter as even the Rev. 
Mr. Gardiner would seem to imply ; it would 
be reasonable to note, however, that these 
gentlemen did make a mistake in regard to 
this particular subject, and that the short- 
comings of the Pnndit or the inadequacy of 
the old regulations i9 no justification for the 
error. As it is, vernacalar composition is a 
compulsory course (taking in it the transla- 
tion from a classical language) in the Inter- 
mediate. The compulsory principle is not 
therefore sought to bo newly introduced. Two 
questions naturally arise out of this position— 

(i) Is this compulsory composition adequate 
for the purpose for which it was introduced ? 
If not, can it be mended without altering the 
regulations too much f 

(ii) Would it be desirable to carry this into 
the B. A. Pass Coarse as well f 

In regard to question (i) two facts stand 
out clear. First the number of hoars 
allotted to the vernaculars has been reduced to 
two, and the teaching, such as it is, is confined 
to composition as far as can be made oot. 
Secondly, in spite of all that has been said 
about the Pnndit and his woeful want of capa- 
city it iB the Pundit that is entrusted with the 
work in several Colleges. It was abundantly 
, Clear from the information collected by (be 
Committee and the discussions in the Senate 
itself that there has, so far, been no attempt 
either on the part of the University itself or 
on the part of the colleges to improve the 
quality of the instruction imparted. What is 
wanted, therefore, is a certain amount of 
regular teaching of the language itself on the 
lines of the teaching of the mother-tongne in 
France with the supplement of special class- 
M in composition. This need not be interpret- 
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ed as anything very revolntionary, and such 
a coarse can easily be arranged for without 
meddling with any vital part of the regulations 
and without the least detriment to the princn 
plea underlying the regulations as they are." 
To put it more clearly if the University 
prescribe a course as in the Non-detailed study 
section of the English course and let the 
Colleges be asked to make proper provision 
for the teaching of the subject on moro 
approved lines, better results will follow and 
no violence would have been done to the 
(egclations ao far as the Intermediate CoarM 
is concerned. There will be some difficulty 
in arranging the time-table and in apportion- 
ing the time among the several subjects of 
the course, bnt this is not In the least likely 
to be insurmountable There is of course the 
consideration that those that go to tbeCollegefl 
enter their course there with a certain equip- 
ment in these languages, and this ia matted 
for the School Final aothorities. Education 
in tbls particular as in other particulars has 
suffered for want of a co-ordinating authority 
and the need for such is far greater in this 
country than elsewhere, - ' 

Coming to the next point, namely the 
desirability of carry iug this compulsory 
course into the B. A. Pass Course, it would 
seem very desirable to do ao for the following 
reasons. The Pass B. A. is not meant to be a 
specialist. This latter has been stadiedly 
released from the burden alike of these second 
languages as of English. If the nineteenth 
century English is enough for him perhaps 
the Intermediate vernacular will equallyeuffice. 
The Tass B. A. stands entirely on a different 
footing. If he is really to be all that he ii 
meant to be, it is reasonable to expect bird 
to possess a knowledge of the rernM 
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cnlars at least ae good as that he haa in 
Enghah To make proviaion in the course 
for this study with the other subjects left 
as they are would be a matter of consi- 
derable difficulty though a way out of it wonld 
seem quite possible with a little tronble to 
the Boards concerned For a Pass maD, not 
a specialist, the course laid down in English 
seems mnch too elaborate It is hardly 
necessary to go into the fall details of it 
here , but it would readily suggest itself to the 
English Board if they oonld only be persuad- 
ed to feet that some three to fonr hoars a 
week will be required for the vernaculars 
The actual details of the coarse can be 
arrange& tor vufty Veepmg c’lear oi a\\ 
reasonable criticism as to archaisms, Pnn- 
ditry and all else of that ilk The position of 
the vernaculars will not be improved by 
raising the percentage for a Pass or by the 
abolition of the classical languages bs an 
alternative The vernaculars fared badly 
under the old regulations by bad courses, bad 
teaching to a certain extent, and by an 
arrangement of examinations which invittu 
neglect on the part of the student. The correct 
principle has been recognized in the new 
regulations but hBS hot been carried far 
enough to ensure the results which are 
expected The colleges have primarily to do 
this bnt surely the University ought to give 
them the lead 

This is the position of those that are dia- 
BatiBGed with the position of the Indian 
languages in the Madras University which by 
the way occupies a unique position in regard 
to these languages chiefly owing to tbo 
character of these laognages them«elves- It 
was open to the Committee specially appointed 
for the purpose to have made the requisite 
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research and made more satisfactory recom- 
mendations on the whole question 

S Kbisbhabwaki Aiyanqah 

SCHOOL MARKS OF THE 8 S L 0 
HOLDER 

\ T the recent Educational Conference held 
nnder the presidency of the Inspector of 
Schools. First Circle, at Vizagapatara, on the 
13tb,I4th and 15th of May, the problem of the 
school marks of the S S LC holder was 
one «>f the subjects brought up for discussion 
m a very incidental manner Mr Iyengar, 
p T « the Principal of Mrs A V N College, 
rose with the permission of the Inspector of 
Schools topropo9e a resolution on this question 
The educational world of this Presidency are 
aware of the circular letter issued by the 
Syndicate of the Madras University to all the 
Principals of the Colleges, on the principles 
to be adopted in selecting and admitting 
S S. L C holders into the collegiato course 
of studies la that famous crrcnlar the 
Madras University Syndicate enunciated the 
principle of ignoring the school record of the 
certifl°ate and of basing the selection on the 
marks awarded at the public examination 
The Principals of the affiliated Colleges were 
even threatened that any leniency shown in 
the selection might be considered to be a 
suffie'eut cause to consider why the affiliation 
of the college should not he cancelled Indeed 
the suggestions of the Syndicate fixed 40 */ 0 
for E 0 gl ,s b and a mark above the Presidency 
average for the optional subjects. In a word 
a very enthusiastic attempt was made to 
reducing the 6 6 L. C to the Matriculation 
Certificate, for the University would grant 
8nc h a Matriculation Certificate to all candi- 
dates thna admitted/ It should bo mentioned 
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that the school marks were recommended for 
consideration more to disqualify the etndent 1 
Onoe more the evils of the rigid external 
examination were re-iotrodoced with all the 
vigour they had enjoyed in the hands of the 
University for a long time. 

These suggestions of the Syndicate that 
came with the authority of roles were ignored 
and laughed at in some bold quarters. In 
some cases the Principals resented that their 
discretionary powers should be eo harassed 
and questioned by the fossil Syndicate. Dnt 
there were some Principals who, having boen 
feeling the absence of sncb stereotyped ways 
of management for their gnidance, welcomed 
them heartily and adopted them scrupulously. 
Last year in many colleges were witnessed 
the horrors of these suggestions. Students 
that were rejected by tbe Principal of their 
college could get admittance ip, the colleges 
of the neighbourhood. High school teachers 
began to put to themselves seriously the 
question why they should be conscientious in 
tbeir marking. The spirit of the S. S. L. C. 
scheme was lost in two ways therefore. 
When these evils and horrors were diecnssed 
last year at the Teachers’ Conference a re- 
solution was passed. Hr. Iyengar brought 
op the Bame resolution this year also for 
acceptance by the Conference. 

White last year the resolution was passed 
unanimously, this year the reeolation was 
objected to by Mr. C. Govioda Rso, b a., l.t., 
Headmaster, Kota-Bamaohandrapnr High 
School, Godaveri, who had last year anpport- 
ed it. He Raid that he had subsequently 
changed his position and that he would strong- 
ly commend the action of the Syndicate. On 
principle be wonld denounce the action of 
the Syndicate but as a practical measure tbe 


notion of tbe Syndicate should be maintained. 
He meant that in the absence of such 
measures adopted by the Syndicate the un- 
attached high schools (i.e., high schools un- 
attached to any college) had to Bnstain a 
great risk. The Principals of colleges wonld 
place different standards of marks in ad- 
mitting students reading in their own high 
schools and those of other high schools 
especially those in the neighbourhood. Such 
procedure on the psrtof the Principals led to 
the impoverishment of the unattached high 
schools. That anch different treatment might 
be made impossible, the Syndicate was led 10 
lay down those arbitrary roles; and he wonld 
welcome them therefore aa showers of bless- 
ings for Boob high schools. 

As Mr. C. Govinda Itao hesitated to say so 
much and so plainly when he objected to tbs 
proposition, he could not have one who 
seconded his objection. The resolution 
passed with one voice of dissent ran aa 
follows That this Conference requests the 
S. B. L. C. Board to take such steps as to 
ensure the recognition of the sohool marks 
obtained by a S. S. L. C. bolder who seeks 
admission either to the collegiate course or 
to the Government service. 

The resolution is indeed very happy. The 
S. 8. L. C. is in ita iofant stage and augurs 
a bright future, should it be worked on pro- 
per lines. The rules of the University in 
reducing the certificates to a mechanical 
standard ia really deplorable. But yet the 
voice of the objector should be heard. A* * 
headmaster of an unattached high school 
situated in the neighbourhood of a number 
of attached and unattached high tohools 
competing with one another for finances, he 
has felt tbo wrongs done to his classes and 
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Be has therefore objected Bat yet tho 
harassing roles of the Syndicate to ignore 
school marks cannot be accepted 
I therefore try to propose another scheme 
for acceptance A Board of six members — 
three Inspectors of Schools and three Princi 
pals of private colleges — may be constitnted 
to matricalato every year the S. S L C 
holders of all schools on the strength of the 
school marks valued in relation to the 
school average and the Presidency average 
and of the public examination marks and of 
any speciGo recommendations made by the 
headmaster of the school to which a candi- 
date belongs As this Board cannot have 
any personal interests, their judgment should 
be final If a amglo Board for the whole 
Presidency be felt to be unwieldy, & small 
Board for each circle might be formed for 
this purpose The Board may consist of the 
Inspector of Schools who knows about the 
efficiency and honeBty of tho marks of each 
school in hiB circle and all the Principals of 
the colleges in his circle [The Inspector 
will receive the S S L. C books direct from 
tbe Board and he, in consultation with the 
Principals, may be empowered to pronounce 
who are eligible for being matriculated Such 
an arrangement, I hope, will snit the position 
under consideration 

P jASANVADHiSWiMI 

GROWTH OP VERNACULAR 
LITERATURE IN THE MADRAS 
PRESIDENCY 

TN tbe issue of the Educaltonal Renew for 
^ Angnst 1912, there appeared an article 
from the pen of au eminent educationist on 
the subject of the neglect of vernaculars in 
the schools and colleges of the Madras I'resi- 
XIX 


deney In tbe course of the article the 
writer attempted a diagnosis of the probable 
causey that bad contributed to this negleot 
and to arrive at these he had recourse to a 
comparison of the conditions prevailing in 
Bombay, Bengal and Mysore in this respect 
He stated that in tbe Bombay University the 
vernaculars found no place at all in the 
University courses This is not a correct 
statement of fact for the vernaculars can be 
taken up for the M A degree and some of 
the eminent public men of this Presidency 
are Marathi or Onjarati MA’t But let this 
be The writer continued that notwithstand- 
ing this the vernacnl&r literature was in a 
ffounijbiDg condition in this Presidency, 
Turning to Mysore, where, so far as the 
University examinations were concerned, the 
conditions were identical with those in 
Madras, the Kanarese literature was observed 
to be progressing by leaps and bounds It 
was further remarked that if the BeDgah 
literature had been very widely cultivated, it 
was Dot due to the fact that it bad been a 
compulsory snbject in the University exami- 
nation , for — it was argued — if it were so the 
vernacular literature should have been in an 
equally, jf not more, flourishing condition in 
tho Madras Presidency also, where verna- 
cular^ were being studied compulsorily till 
very recently. Prom these circumstances the 
writer concluded, and in our opinion rightly, 
that t,ke prescription of vernaculars as com- 
pnlsory subjects to be taught m schools and 
collies had done nothing in the past and 
woul4 do nothing in the future to stimulate 
the production of works in these languages 
and that the causes for this want of respon- 
siveness on the part of the Madrasis mast be 
songht for elsewhere than m the attitude of 
tbe Madras University towards the local 
<4 
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vernaenlars. Finally thp writer pave his 
opinion— and here we must remark that it is 
not a well-considered opinion as we shall 
show presently— that the mines of this neglect 
are to he found in the character of the people 
of Madras themselves. 

'Apecnliar diagnosis * one is tempted to 
exclaim, a diagnosis that summarily damns n 
whole people numbering from twenty to 
twenty-five millions at least. However in the 
further exposition of this new theory that is 
so Btartlingly pnt forward the writer confined 
himself to a comparison of the snppoBed 
character of the people of Madras with the 
snpposed character of the people of Bombay 
nnd completely ignored the examples of the 
other two provinces, vie. Mysore and Bengal, 
which had been brought in a little before 
along with Bombay for the purposes of this 
comparison. Is the omission due to the fact 
that the instances of Mysore and Bengal do 
pot lend themselves so conveniently for the 
bniiding up of the writer’s newiy-diseovered 
theory ? For apparently the character of the 
Mysorean cannot be so very different from that 
of bis Madrasi neighbour, and as for Bengal, 
it need only be mentioned that the Bengalis 
were known to be the most subservient of all 
Indians in servile imitation of everything, 
English jnolnding the use of the English 
language, till only the other day when the 
partition set them by the ears and drove 
them into the other extreme of bitter hatred. 

With the greatest respect to the eminent 
writer of the article, it must be remarked 
that the theory propounded is untenable' 
without farther and more convincing argn-' 
ments. From onr experience it appears to 
oa that the people of Madras are neither the 
subservient horde they aro 'represented to be ' 


[June 191& 

nor are the people of Bombay the patriotio 
and self-respecting paragons idealized in tbs ■ 
mental regions of the fanciful writer. So far 
as the matter is capable of generalization at 
all tbo main causes of the neglect of verna- 
culars in Madras are more probably .some- 
what as follow, 

(1) The modern Western civilization that 
has been brought into India by the British 
rulers introduced the Indians in the past an 
is introducing them at present to a large 
number of abstract ideas, modes of expression 
and even concrete articles of daily ^ or 
which there were and are no exact equivalents < 
in the vernaculars. People were thus lad to i 
coin words and expressions for translating, 
these ideas into their daily laogoage. n 1 
the Bombay Presidency the new require- 
ments were coined from the Sanskrit langu- 
age as tbs classical mother of all the mo eru 
Northern languages. In Madras, on the ot er 
band, Tamil, the modem representative «• 
the original Dravidiao tongue now w »’ 
claimed a pride in its absolute purity fro®' 
contact with the Aryan Sanskrit and.t °- 
consequent contamination, and Tamil notion 
even anterior to the advent of the Britis 
cultnre had already religiously forborne fro®- 
seeking the help of the Sanskrit language 
in composing their works. The effect of this- 
spirit of exclusion was that the knowledge o 
the Sanskrit laognsge was confined to »° 
extremely limited class of theologianB ony 
and Ihe ordinary MadraBi never acquired the 
habit of expressing higher ideas and seeb 
meats in a dignified' classical garb, Thus> 
when as staled above the English culture was 
disseminated through the length ’and breadth 
of the Madras Presidency through the 
medium of the English language taught h> 
the high schools and colleges, and the qnes- 
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tion of assimilating this culture naturally 
arose, the Madrasi found that he had neither 
the habit nor the necessary material ready 
at hand for forgtng the new vehicles of ex 
pression for the inter communication of this 
culture A a is the case everywhere m the 
world the daily spoken vernacular of the 
people was of no avail in this respect for the 
ideas and sentiments which were to be given 
expression to were all strange to that 
vernacular In circumstances snch as these 
every modern spoken laDgaage has to fall 
back upon the root-words of a dead language 
to coin the necessary expressions In Larope 
these languages are of coarse Latin and 
Greek Ja India they sre Sanskrit and 
Persian and to a very slight extent Arabic 
But none of these languages were in the good 
graces of the Tamil scholar , nor were they 
studied by any large number of Madrasis 
Notwithstanding these drawbacks the spirit 
of the kinship of religion would have made 
the Tamilian turn for help to Sanskrit after 
all, as it was the langnago in which all tbo 
eacred Hindu literature had been written 
But here came in a difficulty arising from the 
proud spirit of exclusion of his forbears For 
this very spirit had been already taken 
advantage of by the Britishers, of course with 
the concurrence of the people themselves, to 
allow the substitution of vernaculars ns 
second languages in place of the classical 
Sanskrit in the high retools, and the Madras 
University had followed suit The Senate 
i of that body argned that as Sanskrit was a 
foreigner in Southern India and considered as 
euth by the people, the college students could 
not be encouraged to take it np by a rale 
similar to that obtaining in the other Indian 
Universities The local vernaculars were 
accordingly freely permitted to be taken op 


as second languages This attitude of the 
Univers ty further curtailed the number of 
students who had a knowledge of Sanskrit 
The results were disastrous to a surprising 
degree For when the new ideas were to be 
conveyed to the vnlgsr multitude, the 
English educated Madrasi could not procre- 
ate u new Tamil word based on a Sanskrit 
root on account of bis ignorance of that langu- 
age On the other hand the English word 
itself could not be so naturalised for after all 
it wag far more foreign to the vernacular than 
the Aryan Sanskrit word would have been 
A tin media was found ont of tbe difficulty 
The English word withoat any process of 
transformation was bodilf accepted sod freely 
used m the vernacular This process was at- 
tended with the least possible difficulty for 
English was the compulsorily daily taught 
subject to the students and the daily medium 
used by the official classes in the office hours, 
and was moreover the very language whioh 
had acquainted the educated classes with tho 
new idea Ie it surprising then that thia 
wholesale use of English words in vernacular 
speech became a regular habit with the edu- 
cated classes and through them with the 
masses ? One may be permitted to say that 
it would be surprising if it did not By thia 
process however the vernacular of the English 
educated classes deviated farther oad farther 
from its old pristine pnnty till it has now 
become a mere Anglo Vernacular mixture be- 
traying at every step the exigencies under 
which it began to gam wider and wider cur- 
rency It thus appears to ns that the slow 
growth of the vernaculars in the Madras 
Pres dency is due largely to the neglect of 
the study of the Sanskrit language in schools 
and colleges 

That this is tho proximate canse will be 
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borne out b; an examination of the kind and 
quality of the modern Marathi and (Jojariti 
literature* that h*T« grown in this Presidency. 
Firstly these literature* are confined to prose 
works, the amount of poetry pot forth being 
altogether insignificant. Secondly, they are 
extremely * raodoro ' fa their idea*. Neither 
of these characteristics is surprising for the 
writers are mostly either men trained in the 
vernacular schools of the Presidency mention* 
ed below or graduates of tho Bombay Uoi* 
versity who had taken op the English and 
Sanskrit languages as their optional subjects 
for the U. A. degree. Thirdly a large cumber 
of the works consists of cither translations or 
adaptations of the varions standard English 
aud a few Trench works, the major portion 
consisting of adaptations of works of romautio 
fiction. Tor instance Scott's Talisman has 
been adapted for the Marathi stage nnder the 
name of • l’rema-dhwaja’ or ‘the banner of 
love.' Mrs. Uenry Wood’s popular novel ' East 
Lynne ’ has been adapted into an excellent 
Marathi KAdambtiri (oovel) entitled ‘ Manik 
Bag.’ Shakespeare has appeared In Marathi 
prose, and some of his plsys, especially 
‘Hamlet’ and ' Othello * have been adapted 
for the stage as well. We must at the eame 
time add that in respect of romanoe, there are 
aome very good original works also, as for 
etample, ‘ Ajim TftrS nrf or Ajinky* T4r3, ’ a 
thrilling story of the capture of the fort of 
Satara by the Mahrattaa, a masterpiece of its 
kind by the most famous living Marathi 
author Mr. lfari Narayan Apte, who is invari- 
ably an examiner in Marathi for the M.A. 
degree examination of the Bombay Univer- 
sity. 

- Lastly the most important characteristic of 
this literature with which w« are concerned 
'here is that the style iq yrbich alt these works 


ar« written is an extremely dignified classics! 
'backboned ’ form of Marathi teeming with 
Sanskrit words and compounds. Aa example 
of some of tho very ordinary terms met with 
it may bo noted tbst ' literature * is translated 
into * V&ogmaya ‘ stage ’ into ‘JUogibhumi 
* high ideals ’ into Uditta kalpacl,’ * modem’ 
into ' adhnnika,’ ‘ western ’ Into ' pAshehl* 
mltya,' 'editor ’ into ' sampldok*,' aud lastly 
'self-government * fate * swari jys.' 

Torning now to Bengal wo confess Ikat 
wo have no first-hand knowledge of 
Bengali literature bnl wo are assured from 
several quarters thst whatever has been 
abovo regarding tho Marathi and Oajtrt^ 
literatures applies even more forcibly in the 
case of the Bengali literature. This is not 
surprising j for it teems thst many of the 
modern writers in Bsngsli are the alu«*' 0 
tho Sanskrit College of Calcutta, which ths 
rion’blo Sir Aiatosh Mokerjee, the learned 
Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University 
suggested only the other dsy as tho brfltf® 8 * 
nucleus of an Oriental University. 

Marathi, Gojsrati and Bengal i are Arja® 
languages and some of our readers m*7 * r £°® 
that this wholesalo borrowing of Sanstn 
words and compounds thongh quite compsbh * 
with these Prakrit languages is probably 0» 
of place in a Dravidian tongue. This a 
essentially a question of fact aud to soffl# 
extent of habit. We have a complete kno*‘ 
ledge of one Dravidian laoguage> ***• 
Kanarese and so far aa that language 13 
concerned we can assure onr readers tb<* 
such borrowing is not at all incompatible wi 
the language. Neither does it mar its be& D U‘ 
On the other hand it has added in the 
very considerably to splendour of langn*g® 
pud the poet Lakshmisha, (Circa 1500 A-QJ 
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the author of * Jaimmt Bbarafa * and the first 
and foremost of modern Kanarese authors has 
freely used a large number of easy Sanskrit 
words and componnds The two processes by 
which Sanskrit words are borrowed in the 
Kanarese language are (1) the ‘tatsama 
process, t e borrowing the word bodily, and 
(2) the * tadbhava ’ process in which the word 
is changed according to definite roles corre 
spending somewhat to Grimm’s and Verner’s 
JawB for deriving Anglo Saxon words from 
Low German. So far as we are aware we do 
not see why similar processes cannot be adopt 
ed on an extensive scale in the case of Tamil, 
when they aro used m Kanarese, as both 
JWjsuJ jflvd Kx xxrcxx dx.’.'red !raw ibs xsarx 

original Dravidian tongue In fact the * tad* 
bhava * process is apparently already in nso m 
Tamil as for example the Sanskrit ‘Shn* 
transformed into the Tamil ‘Tim * In fine 
wo cannot do anything better than exhort 
the Madrasis to shake off the prond spirit of 
exclusion which possessed some of their fore 
fathers and still continues to haunt them and 
to clasp with fervour the ready helping hand 
held out by the Sanskrit language with ita 
vast store house of root words and derivative 
processes. 

(2) The second cause of the neglect in 
question was the failure of the Madras 
Government to provide proper facilities for 
the higher stndy of the vernaculars We do 
not say that this attitude was intentional or 
deliberate on the other hand we are almost 
qmte sure tl at it arose from ignorance of 
the true method of encouragement of the 
vernaculars For yearn together the highest 
Vernacular teaching provided in the pnblio 
schools of the Presidency was only op to the 
upper primary stage, «e the fourth verna 
gular standard After that stage the verna 


cnlar was relegated to a subordinate position 
the English language taking its place as a 
medium of instruction It is only in the last 
few years that provision has been made in 
som^ places for the use of vernaculars as 
media of instruction to a higher stage by the 
establishment of vernacular middle schools 
In the Bombay Presidency on the other band, 
the resources of the Local Boards supple- 
mented by larger and larger annual grants 
from Government have been for several years 
last p aa t employed in imparting vernacular 
education to a fairly advanced stage The 
vernacular school course in this Presidency 
extends over a minimum period of 8 years 
rncforfing the infant cfass and at its compfetion 
cornea the Vernacular Final Examination 
correaponding to the School Final Exami* 
nation of the English Secondary School 
tboojrb gome subjects at the latter are omitted 
from the former The stage reached at this 
examination in the command of the verna- 
cnJar jg fairly high and a candidate is 
generally able with a little experience to 
contribute a good article to a vernacular 
paper on any modern literary topic of general 
interest to the public. We doubt whether 
the same could be said of any pupil turned 
out from any institution in the Madras Presi- 
dency In the case of school masters, this 
command of the vernaculars is further im- 
proved by the three years' vernacular train- 
ing College conise in whi-h they are also 
taught the Sanskrit language in order to 
accustom themselves to the cultivation of a 
fairly dignified classical style in the verna- 
cular when the nature of the subject dealt 
with bo demands In fact some of the school- 
masters who were so trained but have been 
subsequently dissatisfied with the conditions 
of service in the Educational Department are 
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now editors, Bub-editors and assistant editors 
of vernacular newspapers or monthly maga- 
zines having a fairly wide circulation or in 
•some cases have become their regularly paid 

- correspondents. We doubt whether there is 

■ anything parallel to these activities in the 
Madras Presidency. We know that a few 
years ago there was nothing. We donbt 
whether matters have improved since. 

(3) The third probable can so is the want 
of Government encooragemeot and support 
•i to those who have taken np the advanced 

- study of vernaculars and written good works 

■ in those languages. In this connection it 

■ may he remarked that in this Presidency the 
cadre of vernacular masters is divided into 

t grades carrying salaries from Rs. 12 to Rs. 60 
per month and regulated by a time scale of 
' promotion. These masters are also eligible 
< for appointment as Assistant Deputy Edu- 
cational Inspectors corresponding to the class 
of Sub-Assistant Inspectors in the Madras 
Presidency. As regards graduates it may 
. be stated that the majority of the staff of the 
-four training colleges at Dharwar, Poona, 
i Ahtnedabad snd Hyderabad and of the traio- 
- ing school at Dhntia consists of graduates 
’ whose optional subject for the H A. degree 
■ was ‘languages’ (tJi. English and Sanskrit 

* in this case) and who have cnltivated the art 
-of writing and speaking in the vernacnlar. 
-They are farther encouraged to sustained 
r effort in the advancement of the vernaculars 

* by certain of their official duties. Forfn- 

* eunco the Vico-Principal*, who are of coarse 
-members of the divisional vet nacnlar text 

book committees, are the depart mental re- 
porters on all vernacolar publications saoc- 
. tioned by Government for me as text-books 
-eras prize or library books in schools and 
■Colleges as also on all vernacular publications 


submitted to Government for patronage. They 
ore thus required to be np to data in the 
knowledge of the development of the veraa- 
cnlar literatnres. They generally draw a 
salary of Rs. 200 per mensem. The Princi- 
pals of these colleges are in the Provincial 
Educational Service and draw Rs.' 400 per 
mensem. Again in each of the fonr divi- 
sions the Educational Department publishes 
a vernacnlar * ShMS Patra » or journal of 
education for achools and the editor of th>* 
magazine who is paid a special remuneration 
for the work is selected invariably from e 
staff of the divisional training college. 0 
encouragement thns given to the cnltiva too 
of the vernaculars is invaluable. 

In this connection we may mention Booth* 
circumstance of some importance. It is t '* 
that in all the public offices of this Presidency, 
there are what are called vernacular epa 
ments, the clerks in which are vernacal* 
schoolmen having no knowledge of jD K 13 
These clerks, it is known, make up a re*P« 
able body of - vernacular newspaper 
magazine readers. They are thns a f*« 1 
potent factor in the development of W ' 
cnlar literature. Further there is an soon 
Government grant for giviog reward*' 0 
approved writers in the ■ vernacular, 
committee, tit. the Dakehina Prize P°® 

- Committee, being constituted to judge t 
award. This is a relic from the time* 0 
the lVshwas as the word 'Dakahina* indicate*- 
Government also encourage inch works froin 
the ordinary budget grant for the encourage* 
went of literature. Of the special import* 00 * 
, given by tho Bombay Government to the *t ■ / 
of the vernscnUra by the Civilians el t * 
Presidency anjbody who watched tho proceed 
ing* of the Decentralization Coraraitaion w 0 * 
be well aware, aa also of tho neglect of * * 
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same in Madras We need not add anything 
here 

(4) A fourth reason for the neglect of 
vernaculars, which is closely allied to the 
first reason we have given above was the 
non provision of facilities by the Madras 
University for the advanced stody of 
Sanskrit The study of Sanskrit ns a com 
pnlsory second language is useful so far as it 
goes, as for instance in creating a clientele 
of cultured readers for snpenor vernacular 
magazines Dot it can never produce the 
same effect as would be produced by the 
study of the language ns a special subject, 
wbicb can only be done when it forms part of 
an optional group Compulsion in the sphere 
of the intellect cun never, it mnst be re- 
membered, be attended with anv conspicu- 
ous degree of success It is the love of a 
subject for its own Bake that is capable of 
working wonders and such love can mvan 
ably be best indicated only by the choice of 
the subject when it is one of several optional? 
Moreover the etndy of a subject voluntarily 
(and hence specially) is always attended w th 
greater and more rapid advance than if it 
were studied compulsorily Turning to the 
Madras University, under the old regula- 
tions, there was no optional group of 
languages as in the cssb of Bombay This 
defeot has howavor been removed in the 
new regulations under which one may take 
up a combination of say Sanskrit and Tamil 
or Sanskrit and Kanarese and so on This is 
on improvement in the right direction But 
the facilities thus provided will be of no avail 
unless tbo Madras Government gives at least 
eqnal opportunities in the public services, 
especially the educational services, to gra 
duates in these subjects, \\ e thiol that each 
secondary school shonld be required to have 


at least one such graduate on its staff jnst as 
it la required to have a mathematics, history 
or science graduate In the case of the 
inspecting staff and the staff of vernacular 
training colleges a large majority of fntnre 
recruits mnst belong to this claes, and this 
class only It is because these principles are 
followed id this Presidency that the verna- 
cular literatures are in a flourishing condition 
In concluding tbo article we may be per- 
mitted to hope that the caoses set forth m it 
will be more acceptable to educationists in 
the Madras Presidency inasmuch as we expect 
that they will be borne ont by the actual 
conditions prevailing in that Presidency, 
which can be observed in detail only by those 
who are actually on the spot and are in close 
touch with tho system of vernacular education 
in force there 

“ Daddlsr ” 

THE NELLORE RANGE YACA- 
TION CLASSES 
(Br an Educationist) 

E Nellore Range Vacation Classes were 
held on the 29tb, 30th and 31st May, 
1913, m the Government Training School, 
Nellore and they were a great success. 
About G5 teachers attended the classes 
Model lessons on different subjects were 
given on all the important subjects. An 
exhibition was also arranged on a small scale 
and the teachers were Bhown the different 
charts, pictures and apparatus brought to- 
gether for the occasion. The significance 
and the educational usefulness of each article 
was explained Every attempt was made to 
make the exhibition instructive Every 
teacher was compelled to take notes for his 
future guidance The exhibits were arranged 
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In three different rooms. The geographical 
pictures lent for the occasion by the V. It. 
High School authorities were beautiful and 
instructive. ‘ Volcanio eruption/ ' A Chinese 
town/ 'A Japanese town* and ‘New York' 
were very attractive. The historical pictores 
were coloured and were in glass frames. The 
coloured Bacon’s charts were much admired. 

1 The landseer 1 series of natural history plates 
were also on view. Some drawings of the 
pupils ot the Olcott Free Schools and some 
exhibits from American Schools obtained for 
the Nellore Exhibition were also to be seen 
there. The museum articles of the Municipal 
Muhammadan School, Nellore, were much 
admired by all the visitors. The A.L. Phis* 
iology charts, Philip’s Typical object lesson 
pictures and picture map of the world were 
clearly explained to the assembled teachers. 
The anatomical models of the Government 
Training School were also there. Many of 
the teachers copied down the information, 
contained in the physical geographical charts 
prepared by Mr. K. Ranpaiya of Kovur. 
The fibre work from the Board Schools at 
Kristnapatam and Brahmadevam deserves 
special ^mention. Different kinds of wood, 
pressed leaves of different kinds and some 
good clay models and stone work belonging 
to Mr. M. Snbrahmanjam, B.A., L.T., were also 
exhibited. The life-hiatorieB of the frog, the 
bee and the silk-worm belonging to the Muni- 
cipal Panchama School were eagerly sought 
for by the teacher-visitors. Besides the stuff- 
ed specimens of snakes and birds, there were , 
living specimens of pigeons, parrots, land and 
water-tortoises — pet animals from the Muni- 
cipal Muhammadan Sohool. Moral maxims In 
coloured type on card boarda and a chart of 
good mannera prepared for the occasion 
Bhowed that the subject of moral iastrnctiou 


was not neglected. Many stones were there 
though they required classification. There 
were also different kinds of shells. The 
coloured drawings of pupils of the A, B. if. 
High School, Nellore, were excellent and the 
nail drawings of one of the Elementary 
Bobool teachers were equally good. Cox and 
Co.'a practical object lesson cards were also 
on view as well as Bacon’s free arm and 
ambidextrous drawing charts and Nature 
drawing charts by Blackie & Sou*. 

In the evenings M. B- By* M. Snbrshma- 
nyam Gam, b.a., l.t., Sub-Assistant In tpeotor 
of Schools, Nellore Eange, explained in 8 
practical manner the modern methods o 
teaching the subjects of the Elementary 
school curriculum. To facilitate work ho 
printed at his own cost a synopsis of his sug- 
gestions and distributed them gratis among 
the assembled teachers. Oo one evening 
M.R.Ry. M. Rangaswamt Iyengar, the Assist- 
ant Inspector of Schools, Nellore Distnc, 
brought home to the teachers’ minds ths 
method of teaching the lesson on 'The Co* 
in the first reader. A public meeting w»« 
held on the 3fat May at 5 p.m. with B* 0 , 
Bahadur T. Eaghaviah Garn, b.a., Collector 
of Nellore, in the chair. M.R.Ry. R- Subba- 
rayndn Gam, b.a., b l., delivered an interest- 
- iog lecture on " Moral Training and Elemen- 
tary School Teachers,” and M.R.Ry. G.Yensd' 
Reddi Garn read an instructive paper 00 
* Andhra Mahabhsratam.* Both of them re- 
marked that the readers in nse in Elementary 
schools were not quite good. A few verse* 
composed by one of the teachers were then 
read in honour of the Chairman. A few r*" 
marks from the chair,' the usual votes of 
thanks and the singing of the National 
Anthem in Telngn and in English brought 
the vacation classes' to a close. 
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GOVERNMENT COLLEGE OF 
COMMERCE, BOMBAY 

No 1579 — The following Press Note No 1578, 
dated 24th June 1912, is published for general 
information — 

Press Note 

Hia Excellency the Governor hag received the 
following very generone promises of support to 
wards the establishment of a Government College 
of Commerce in Bombay — 

(1) Sir Jogmobandas Yurjeevandas — Re 
2 25,000 towards the founding of a professorial 
chair to bear his Dame 

(2) The TraBlees of the Wadi a Charities— 
Port Trust bonds yieldiog Rs 4,800 per annum 
towards the founding of a chair to bear the name 
of Mr N M Wadia 

(3) Sir Cbionbhai Mftdhavlal — Rs. 1 00000 

(4) The Bombay Chamber of Commerce — Rs 

J,500 per annum 

(5) The Mill owners’ Association,' 

Bombay, 

(6) The Indian Merobants’ 

Chamber and Bureau, g 9 j qqq 

Bombay, per 

(7) The Bombay Native Piece annum 

goods Merchants’ Aeeocia- ^ 

tion 

(8) The Mill owners’ Aesocia 

tion, Ahmedabad 

The income thns provided will amount to 
about Rs 23 000 per annum, and Government 
are prepared to contnbnte an annual grant of Rs. 
1$,000 The liberal and most gratifying support 
which the proposed College haa thus received 
will enable it to be established, although ad 
ditional fnndg will be required to make the »n- 
stitution complete in all respects and to provide 
scholarships Details will now be worked oof, 
and it is hoped that a beginning may be made 
next year with a staff of two professors (one to 
act as Principal) and two lecturers. As soon as 
MX 


the pecessary arrangements have been made, an 
Advisory Board will be formed on whiab tb,e 
contributing bodies will be represented in order 
that the courses of study may be kept in full 
harmony with the practical requirements of 
comiuerce and industry. The Governor in 
Coni>cil trusts that the establishment of this 
College, the first of its kind in this country, will 
in ti w * go far to supply the growing needs of 
special commercial education not only of the 
Presidency, bnt of India generally, 

Py order of H it Excellency the Honourable 
the Oovimor in Conned, 

J L BIEU, 

Brcrelary to Government, 
Educational Depf 

>0 1404 —The following Press Note No 1393, 
dated J2lb May 1913, is published for general 
information i— 

Press Note 

In Press Note No 1578, dated the 24tb Jane 
1912, «t was BDDoanced that Government had 
received satisfactory promises of financial support 
towards the establishment of a College of 
Comt^erce in Bombay and that the details of a 
echeipu wonld be worked on*. Accordingly In 
July 1912, definite proposals were made to the 
Oofernmant of India for the foundation of the 
propo^d College and they were asked to obtain 
the enaction of the Secretary of State to the crea- 
tion of two professorships to be recruited in 
Eogl»ud 

2 The Secretary of State has approved tbe 
propo8 fl l s submitted by the Bombay Government 
as beiCg a practical scheme welt calculated to 
meet the demand which may be expected to make 
itself felt in India for tbe services of trained 
actual 1 * 8 and auditors more especially in view 
of tbe recent legislation controlling L fo Assur- 
ance Companies and Provident Societies His 
Lordship has accordingly approved the proposals 
generally and baa sanctioned tbe two professor- 
ships to be recruited in England 
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3, The leaching staff which it is proposed to 
engage for the College at its commencement is 6a 
follow B : — 

Principal on £900 per annum or Re. 1,125 
per menearn. 

Professor on £700 per annum or Ba. 875 
per mensem. 

Two lecturers on Bs. 300—25—500 per mensem 
each. 

The two professors will be recruited in 
England for a speciEo terra of service, and the 
two lectureships will be held by qn&liBed Indians. 
The Secretary of S'ate has now been requested 
to select a suitable candidate for the post of 
Principal who will join his appointment as soon 
as possible, so that his adrice may be obtained 
In settling important details in connection with 
the opening of the College. The Lord Sydenham 
has kindly offered to assist, iu England, in the 
eeleotion of a candidate. 

4. The College will be entirely under Govern- 
ment control, bnt, in order that the courses of 
study may be kept in full harmony with the 
practioal requirements of commerce and industry, 
the Governor in Council proposes to appoint an 
Advisory Board in connection with the institution. 
This Board will for the present consist of the 
nnderraentioned thirteen members representing 
respectively Government, the private donors, 
and the commercial bodies which have promised 
to contribute towards the coat of the College: — 

(1) The Director of Puhlio Instruction, 

Chairman of the Board. 

(2) The Principal of the College. 

(3) The second professor of the College. 

(4) A representative nominated by Sir 

Jngmohandas Vnrjeevandaa. 
f6) A representative nominated by the 
. Trustees of the TVadia Charities. 

• (8) A representative nominated by Sir 

Chinubbai Madhavlal, Bart„ c.I.V. ' J 


l 1 !) & (8) Two representatives nominated 

by the Bombay Chamber of Con- 

(9) A representative nominated by U* 
Mill-owners’ Association, Bombay. 

(10) A representative nominated by 
Indian Merchants' Chamber 

(11) A representative nominated by the 
Bombay Native Piece-goods Mer- 
chants’ Association. 

(12) A representative nominated &/ 

Mill-ownere’ Association, Ahuie<J» bs • 

(13) Bir James Begbie, Secretary 
Treasurer of the Bank of Bombay. 

5. The College will ha affiliated to * h * 
University of Bombay, which has instita * 
new degree of Bachelor of Commerce and rame 
a scheme of atodiea in oonnexiou therewith. 

6. In communicating his sanction to 
scheme the Secretary of State has stated t a 
notes with pleaeure the liberal support w « 
hse been promised towards the endowment o • 

College of Commerce on behalf both of 

individuals and of commercial bodies. 

By order of nit Excellency the Bight 

Honourable the Governor in Conned, 

J. L. R1EU, 

Secretary to Governm« 1, > 
Educational Dept. 


University of Bombay. 

Jlegulationt for the Degree of Bachelor of Oown rtt 
Bicuetos or Comhsbo*. 

1. Candidates for the Degree of Bachelor".^ 
Commerce (B. Com.) mu«t have passed 
Matrioutation Examination, and will be req® 
to pass two subsequent Examinations, the 
to be called the Intermediate Examination n 
Commerce, aod tbs second the Examination °* 
the Degree of Bachelor of Commerce. 
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IHTEBMEDIATE LtiillMATiOH IS CoMllEECE 

2. The Intermediate Examination in Com 
merce will be held annually in Bombay in the 
first week of September. 

3 No under gradnate will be admitted to this 
Examination unless, after obtaining a Certificate 
from the Principal of an Arts College affitiated 
to this University, showing that he has satis 
laclocily earned oat the work appointed 6y the 
University for the first two terms in Arts or 
else after passing the Previous Examination of 
this University or the Intermediate Examination 
in Arts of any other Indian University, he shall 
have kept three terms at a College or Institution 
recognized by this University in Commerce and 
unless be produces satisfactory testimonials 
under Form 1 

4 Candidates must forward an application to 
the Registrar two weeks before the commence 
raent of the Examination 

5 Each candidate most pay to tbe Regis 
frar, through the Principal of his College or 
otherwise, as the Syndicate may direct, a fee 
of Rs 25 

6. To pass tbe Examination the cand date 
must obtain (a) 45 per coot of the fnll marks in 
Mercantile Law and Practice, (6) 45 per cent 
of the full marks in Accountancy, and (c) 33 per 
cent, of the fnll marks in each of the two re 
maining subjects Those of the successful 
candidates who obtain 66 per cent of the total 
marks obtainable will be placed in tbeFiret 
Division. 

7 Candidates for the Intermediate Examine 
tinn to. Canwawsa vcAl bfe exMawAd, va the, tatVsw 
ing subjects »— 

(0 English 

(u) Political Economy. 

(in) Mercant le Law and practice 

(lv) Accountancy. 


EXAMINATION FOB TUB DEGREE or BACHELOR 
of Comjkp.ce (B Com ) 

8 The Examination for the Degree of 
Bachelor of Commerce will be held annually in 
Bombay id tbe first week of September 

9 No candidate will be admitted to this 
Examination nnless after paeBiDg tbo lnterme 
date Examination in Commerce at this Umver 
etty he sbsll have kept six term* at a College or 
Teetitution, recognized by this University in 
Commerce end unless he produces satisfactory 
testimonials under Form 2 

10 Candidates mast forward an application 
to the Registrar two weeks before the commence 
meat of the Examination. 

11 Each candidate must pay to tbe Regis- 
trar through the Principal of his College or 
otherwise as the Syndicate may direct a fee 
of Rs 50 

12 To pas3 r tbe examination the candidate 
must obtain (a) 45 per cent of the full marks in 
Banking Law and Pxactice (6) 45 per cent of 
the fall marks in the Voluntary Subject, and 
(c) 33 per cent of tbe fnll marks id each of the 
fonr remaining subjects Those of the success 
fa! candidates who obtain 66 per cent of the 
total marks obtainable will be placed in tbe 
First Division 

|3 Candidates for tbe Degree of Bachelor 
of Commerce will be examined m the following 
•objects — 

(i) Engl sh 
{») Economic History 
(hi) Economic Geography 

(iv) Banking Law and Practice. 

(v) Organisation of lndnstry and Commerce, 

(vi) One of the following Voluntary Subjects i—* 
(o) Exchanges Investment and Currency 
(fc) Accountancy and Auditing 
(c) Actuarial Science with Relative Mathe- 
matics. 
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to formulate a complete policy of improvement 
and extension which can bo promulgated for the 
guidance of all who devote or are interested in 
development of primary education in this prov- 
ince. 

G. The Government of India in paragraph 11 
of their resolution of the 21st February 1913, 
laid down a number of general principles in regard 
to primary edacalion. These may be taken as 
the basis of the constructive work which is now 
it) contemplation ; hot, as the Government of 
India anticipated, they may have to be modified 
in some respects to anit the local conditions of 
the province, and they will farther require to be 
supplemented in numerous points of detail. To 
this end, as elao to obtain competent advice in 
framing the ccrsprehenehe policy above referred 
to, the Local Government is desirous of securing the 
asaiatsnce of a strong representative committee 
which shall include administrative officers, educa- 
tional expert s, and non-officials who are specially 
interested in education. Socb a committee will 
accordingly meet at Naini Tal early in June, 
Under tho presidency of Mr. T. 0. Piggot, I. C. 8 , 
Judicial Commissioner of Oudh. In addition to 
this general committee it is hoped to have sob- 
committees or small separate committees at work 
upon certain special sections of the queation. 
The result of their labours will he commnnica- 
ted to the main committee which will incorporate 
them with suitable recommendations in its 
general report. There is no desire on the part 
of the local Government to restrict the com- 
mittee’s euquiry to specified topics or by definite 
limitations. At the same time there are certain 
main branches of the subject on which recom- 
mendations are specially invited. These are 
- I- — Improvement of teachers. 

11. — Suitability of the curriculum. 

111. — ‘Education for special classes. 

IV,— Nature of tho school buildings. . 

• V.— Encouragement of aided and indigenous 

Schools. 


VI. — Encouragement of girls' schools. 

VII.— Machinery of inspection and control. 

After due examination of these subjects tbs 
committee will be in a position to advise Govern- 
ment ua to the most profitable employment of 
the available resources in the different parls of 
the province. 

6. The following general observations on * lc ^ 
of tbesa seven topics may assist the committee m 
developing their enquiry : 

I. Tcaelert. — The rules on pages 67 and 68 
(chapter III) and 2G1 to 270 (chapter VI) of lb» 
District Board’s Manual and pages 119 to 121. 
volume I of Ihe Municipal Manual deal among 
other matters with the qualifications, 9*^*°, 
training of teachers in secondary and upper »*> 
fewer primary schools. These rufes read 
rule 253 of the Educational Code show that 
primary schools depend largely on middle verna 
cnlar schools and normal schools for their better 
qualified teachers. This connection between t • 
two brunches draws fnfo the scope of enquiry, 0 
general scheme of vernacular middle education 
including normal Ecbools. Oue of tho main pro* 
biems before Government is the extension of * * 
supply, and the improvement of the quality e 
primary teachers. Various suggestions have been 
made. Of these the most obvious is the offer o 
better pay and inducements, a matter on w 1C 
the views of the committee are invited, do# re 
gard beiDgbad to the limited sources liMj 0 
he available. Further points for consideration M* 
whether the grant of superior pay and induce 1 
manta will justify an insistence on higher qua!*' 
fications ; and if so, how facilities are to be pr®" 
vided for attaining such qualifications. Tb# 0 
lowing suggestion* which have been put for** 
ara commended to the committee’s consider*’ 
tiou r-— ' t 

(i) to augment tho pay of teachers in m'6dl* 
vernacular schools, and bo to secure a big*’* 1 ' 
class ; 

{•>) to raise the standard for the verna md** 
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final examination and possibly to extend the 
course of stndy for it , 

(ill) to encourage selected candidates to study 
for an extra year by the promise of admission to 
a normal school, and of scholarships if necessary 

A farther suggestion which more particularly 
affects lower primary sohools is to increase the 
stipends in training classes 

'7. II Curriculum — (*) In considering the 
scheme of instruction the domioant issue is the 
durability and value of its influence on the mind 
of the pupi! There is a volume of evidence before 
Oorernmeut that the child who finishes bis 
echooling at the lower prin ary Binge has acquir 
ed little that is useful to him, and is very unlike 
ly to remember what he bes been taoght It is 
for the serious consideration of the committee 
whether this is correct representation of the 
facts If it is, then it is an inevitable deduction 
that the time, money, and endeavour expended 
on the education of children who do not pursue 
their studies to the upper primary stage are 
wasted, and they are harassed without receiving 
any compensating benefits, while, the fruitless 
ness of the results tends to raise a hostility to 
our educational system in the minds of the 
parents It will be for the committee, if it 
accepts this view, to seek for effective remedies 
The mere grouping of lower primary schools 
round upper primary sohools may not suffice and 
more direct action may appear advisable m the 
way of gradually raising the former to the status 
of tbB latter, and of linking the two sections 
more closely together It msy even be found 
desirable that the particular plans for the en- 
couragement of education which take the form of 
the redaction or remission of fees can be more 
appropriately directed at the upper rather than 
the lower sections of primary schools. The 
whole question is one of the deepest importance 
requiring the earnest consideration of the com 
mittee 

(fi) The question of the text hooks and courses 


of study involve two main questions The first fg 
whether they should be identical m rural and 
urban schools , the second refers to tbeir scope. 
The opmion of the Government of India, which 
is supported by a strong body of authority, 
Is io favour of answering the first question in (he 
affirmative There may however be room for 
minor variations either geoerally or in particular 
parts of the province Instruction in the rent 
and revenue law should at once be rejected, and 
the value of quasi practical lessoos 10 agriculture 
is negligible, but there is a considerable feeling 
in rural tracts in favour of making children 
familiar with the village map and papers A g 
regards the scope of the curriculum there are 
two schools of authority One would confiuo 
pnmary education to the teaching of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic sufficiently to enable 
pupils to read and write letters, keep simple 
accounts, follow a newspaper, and understand tha 
patwan a records The other would extend the 
course and train the children in habits of observe 
tion and analysis m the hope of strengtheniogtfaeir 
general intelligence and improving their chances 
of success in their ordinary avocations With 
this object such subjects as drawing, manual in- 
atructioD, object lessons and nature studies are 
treated aa important ingredients in the curri- 
culum In considering the comparative advantages 
of the two systems of education, the committee will 
nodonbt have due regard to the wishes of parents, 
the short time available for the whole coarse of 
primary instruction, and the capabilities of the 
teachers available now, or likely to be available 
for some years, for imparting ta an intelligent and 
interesting manner anything beyond the range of 
the three R e 

(ui) Another issue of grave moment is the 
possibility nf special moral or religious teaching 
in primary schools Here again the attitude of 
parents ia a factor of high consequence. 

(it) Finally the propriety of physical framing 
on European or indigenous lines might he const- 
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■tlertd in connection with this branch of the subject, 
together with tbe necessity for introducing * 
.simple coarse of lesson* in hygiene. 

• 6. III. Education for Spetioi Claws.— The 
'problems connected with this branch of the ques- 
tion ere akin to some of those alluded to under 
head II (ii) H he* to be recognized thet our 
elementary schools cater for two ctasses of pupils. 
For one class their teaching is tbe basis on which 

higher education will snhseqnently be built op. 

As a mental equipment ite gaps can be subse- 
quently repaired ; and Its main foundation is to 
prepare tbe child’s miod for the easier assimila- 
tion of more advanced knowledge. With the 
second class of popil*, the requirements are 
different. Tbe primary school course is the sum 
total Of his systematic edoealiou; he leaves it 
to follow hia trade or oslliog. The teaching 
therefore which he should receive ought to be 
Self-contained, complete in its degree and as 
durable as possible j for no subsequent opportu- 
nity wilt oceor of correcting or eopplementiog 
it. It is thus a serious question whether ao 
attempt eboold be made to differentiate the coarse 
for those two classes of scholars. Is it proper and 
practicable to have separate classes or eehoole 
for tbs sods of agriculturists and artisans, or for 
hoys generally whose castes sud occupations do 
pot indicate tbe probability of their going on to 
secondary schools P If so, what type of special 
burricolnm should be prescribed P Another 
phase of the same question ia the provision of 
teaching for the lower castes, geoerieally known 
a a Sodras. From certain recant statistica it 
appears that out of nearly si z million Chamars 
in the province only 1,063 go to school ; out of 
370,000 Klsans only 576 ; out of 990,000 Koris 
only 861 ; and out of 350,000 Bhaugis only 5. 
The problem of alteriog this deplorable state of 
affairs is full of difficulties ; bat ia solving them 
the Government is confident of special assistance 
from tbe growing feeling among the educated 
Hindu community io favour of elevating the 
condition of the 1 ontouchable,’ 


9. IV’. BoiMinyr— (i) It is frequently , eng- 
geated that tbe expansion o! primary education 
is being retarded by a loo rigid insistence on 
school booses of a comparatively expensive char- 
acter. TLe Committee should therefore examine 
the standard plans prepared under tbe anspices 
of tbe Department of Education with a risw to 
any practical simplification or cheapening which 
will Dot involve bravy recurring ootlay on re* 
peirs. It should also be considered ‘ whether 

tbe plans are equally suitable for all parts of the 
province, or whether different styles would be 
appropriate in different divisions. And the 
Committee may fiod ilsetf able to adviaeouthe 
feasibility, during the earlier years of * 
school’s existence, of hiriog or eecuriog on nominal 
terms, a building for it from tbe zamiudar or 
co-sbarers of the village. 

(ii) In connection with the question of build- 
ing. the Committee’s attention is directed to the 
possibility of devising some means of testing the 
stability of new primary school*. Experience 
has shown that acbools often come into existence 
owing to fortuitous circumstances and not io 
response to any genuine demand for education, 
Tbe xesl of a dielrict officer, or tbe reed of * 
local person of influence, eometimes supply * 
temporary stimolos for creation of a school, 
which ceases to exist as soon as tbe stimulus it 
withdrawn. Io each cases the money, if *uy t 
spent on the buildings is lost. It is therefore a 
matter for consideration whether in the case of 
schools which cannot stand a responsible test of 
stability, a guarantee should not be demanded 
for the provision of euitabte school accommoda- 
tion for a defined period, as a condition precedent 
to tbe opening of a new school. 

*' {Jit) play-gronods and their cqoipment are * 
closely allied subject. Suggestions are invited 
from tbe committee as to what they consider ad- 
visable regard being bad to other claims on the 
funds available. Tbs embellishment of school 
buildings with neat and attractive garden plots 
is also a suggestion of interest. 
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V. Aided, and Indigenous Schools — The 
and scope of aided and indigenous schools 
liters ou which the Local Government will 
the matured opinion of the Committee 
a have been expressed as to the valae of 
acatnn they impart, and the role assigned 
am in the Government of India's recent 
turn ig a strictly limited one On the 
hand, the Local Government while felly 
ng that no countenance shoald be given to 
ire’ schools, is impressed with the belief 
here may be private schools which meet a 
no local demand, and that special sectarian 
s such as maktabs and pathshalas frequent 
vey, or coo Id by a Grant 10 Aid be induced 
nvey, a moderately good education com 
te with the mstrnction in the upper primary 
ns of District Board schools If this view 
ends itself to the committee, it woald he 

0 undertake an examination of the Grant 

1 rules in the District Board Wanna! and to 
v them as regards the adequacy of grants, 
meral conditions imposed, and the degree of 
il instated on, 

VI Girls’ Schools — 'This is a subject in 
i the problems, while parallel to those already 
•ed to in connection with boys' schools pre 
ipecial difficulties of their own The need 
mprovement and expansion is particularly 
mg The statistics published by tbe Gov 
sot of India, to Which allusion has been 
dy made, show that in this province (he 
ntage of girls in primary aohools to tbe total 
le population of School going sge’is only 
jer cent, while in the Punjab, and the 
ral Pro pieces, in which tbe proportion is 
lowest, the percentages aw 2 2 percent and 
ere nt respectively Signs are not wanting 
public interest has been aroused, but so far 
i practical work has been done except by the 
lined effort of individual enthusiasts In 
3 circumstances it la advisable that Govern 
t while not shrinking from its responsibilities 
•omoling female education, and Dot hesitating 
XK 


to take the initiative id areas where development 
woald be otherwise indefinitely postponed, should 
follow and aid private enterprise, rather than 
embark on delicate experiments with (he risk of 
running counter to prejudices the extent and 
strength of which it is difficult to gauge Tbs 
advancement of female education, cannot be on a 
pui ely statistical basis and tbe Committee’s re- 
commendations are invited as to the beet means 
of secnriog it by encouragiog and assisting the 
opening and mantlet, an re of private school* 
under reliable management In regard to Board’s 
schools it sbonld be considered to what extent 
small girls can without objection be tanght in the 
same eohool as boys Tbe Committee should also 
advise what, if any, modificaioos of the primary 
corriculaui are necessary for g rla schools and 
whether special text books, and radocea bonrs of 
stndy should be prescribed for them 

Finally there remains tbe thorny problem of 
the supply of teachers. This is a source of 
growing anxiety aod difficulty, and any suggea 
tion for solving it *will receive sympathetic con- 
sideration It te hoped that the committee will 
be assisted in Ibis part of its labours by tke 
conclusions of a separate conference of ladies and 
gentlemen who have practical experience in the 
matter of female education. 

12 Vll, Inspection and Control.— With the 
official inspecting staff, the policy of Government 
has been to associate non-official 6ohool com- 
mittees whole functions are laid down in the 
District Board Manual. The manner in which 
•besa functions are expressed, and tbe means by 
which the interest aud co operation of tbe people 
may be enlisted on behalf of primary school" are 
matters on which the Comrniltee’a opinion aod 
proposals will be welcome The officials brought 
luto immediate contact with primely schools are 
as a rule the 8nb Deputy Inspectors The advice 
of the Committee is requested on a proposal to 
increase their number, so that there raey he oa 
the avenge one per Taheil, ae well as on a pro- 
posal to appo nt a separate Sob Depoty Inspector 
for the schools in each of tbe larger municipali- 
ties As regards Inspectors the Local Government 
will be glad of the Committee’s views as to the 
46 
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advisability and tieceenty of appointing a certain EDUCATION IN THE MAGAZINES. 

efor (INDIA*). 

Education in Japan- 

Tbe Bbogone who had held swsy In J»p»n tor 
l period of about eiz hundred year* were opposed 
> popular education ouder the mistaken notion 


Bomber of additional Inspector*, posaibty o 
each of larger divisions, dne regard being paid to 
the anticipated growth of primary schools, the 
assistance with the Boards will expect from the 
Education Department, and the prime importance 

oi th. acu ... .1 p.bli, t..J. In . 

campaign of Ibis raagnitnde. The question of faold 0Q t £ C0Qntry ftod d , pr j Te them of tbe 
improving the pay of ths inspectorate in all its , Q j l0( j powers. Uni with the accession of 
grades ia befote Qovernraent at present, but auy Mntenhito, fatberof the present Mikado, national 
euggeation which the Committee may wish to education became a question of paramount 
„,11 rf.M>inA tl,„ mn.L o.r.f n 1 attention importance on which both Government and 

people bestowed the grreleat attention aid care. 


offer will receive tbe moat careful attention. 

13. Finally tbe Committee is invited to review 
and report on the necessity of tbe revision of the 
regulations for primary education as promulgated 
in the extant orders in the District Doard and 
Municipal Manual and the Educational Code. 

14. Having reviewed the whole field of 


While the former began by starting model 
schools in every town end making education 
compnlsory by legislation, the people followed 
the lead and founded schools in village* and 
bamlsts to meet local rrqnirsments. In this way 
ithin a comparatively short space of time every 
‘span had arrangements made tor 


... f, . . . — „. village of Japan — . — ,. 

primary education, ths Committee may find itself eduoation on national lines. Bnt •'“P 11 ?** 

for the distribution among (he vanons divisions. i oat roction to their boys and after years of d .sens- 
or even districts of tbe province, of the lends, aion and experiment, kindergarten was 
which it ia expected will be* available for the as the beat system, and Introduced » «11 • 

development of primary edneation within tbe * choo, » of Japan- Good care wm also “ 

-jfsrSE i Th ',r r 1 ,h ’ rr »“A >. 

in which new schools will be opened, or of the _ Md e l fK ant language and contain beautiful 
private schools to which aid Will be giveu, is aod ioltrnctive stories, most of which ars aoeo- 
essentially a matter which each District Board dotes tskeo from ths lives of distioguutiea 
most determine for itself. But, if consistent and patriot* and national heioea. Guardian* » 

.. ,.b. .... , b . 

pnblio money must not follow (be idiosyncraeies st ; mD ^, e their interest and cariosity by the 
of individual Boards or district officers! they manner of their telling them. Games *na 
moat be used as a lever for securing moderate entertainments form a special featore of Japanese 
uniformity in the advance. It may consequent^ " ch ° o1 ’- In every one of them music 

b.p...ib" t. „1. „„ S.t'Tfb. 

resources by areas, and thereby to u.d.cale the io the cloea of school hours singing WOR* 

ideal st which each area should aim. Tbe in sonoroos etrains. Whenever two or three boya 
factors fne this n.1«ni a tion, empirical thoogh it meet they fall to a tone and are joined by other 
tb. ..i.tf.g .,„d.rf. ol boj. in the M> S> " J5*f| “2, o.l 
. . , , , . parties in which both teachers and boys go u 

the school -go.ng population for lon( , walta . 0o aQch occaaiona the boys «• 
., . • nnre thsmsslves to all sorts of bodily hardship 

■ offering. One day a large Gold filled "tin 
I and mire is to be crossed in the midst °‘ 


must largely be, 
literacy 

of tbe cases which welcome education, the pre- 
sent supply of schools, and the ehate which the 
area may reasonably be expected to take in snp- 
plyiog the 300,000 children whom it is hoped 


and storm, another day it is a high peak of 
mountain which is (o be ascended after mile* 


the primary scholars in the province, 


i addition to the number of of tiresome journey in scorching annny wsatber. 


a common Bight to see Japanese children 
being thrown into the sea or the river with* 
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to teach them tho art of 6wiraming 
limes alto they are divided into parties and 
n tonrcament in the course of which they 
l»en practical lessons in all the tactics of 
! warfare A boy polity of an offence is not 
any corporal punishment nor even spoken 
rshly or with words of rebate, a few words 
vice followed by detention after closing 
deemed sufficient pnD shment and adequate 
:tive for all paltry offences If a boy be 
n by a school fellow, ha has no redrees to 
only reprimand lo meet, tor an nna ranging 
:e ID this matter denotes not only cowardice 
also loss of family prestige and bononr 
Japanese language consists of more than 
characters Japanese children have no pens 
nse brushes instead Tba facility with 
i they handle the latter well prepares them 
io arts of drawing and painting in which 
r JapsneBB boy is more or less proficient — 
jtader 

Growth of Edncation 
lecture on the “ Growth of Society and 
nation” was delivered by Mr D P Thakore, 
e Pscbaiyappa'a Hall when the Hon Mr 
ice P U Snndara Aiyar presided Tbe 
wing is an abstract taken from the lecture — 
Education is aa the etymology of the word 
tea, a process of drawing ont wbat js inherent 
an A eystem of education which provides 
argest scope for the fullest possible develop 
I, growth and progress has a claim to our 
attention Most of tbe modern systems 
location fail to Bod tbe necessary scope lor 
development of native talents and so are not 
mend able Instead of fostermg natural gifts 
tend to suppress them Tba object of 
:ation is to prepare the student to successfully 
t tbe battles of Ilfs and to increase experience 
:o the artificial civilized environ mentis created, 
cation has become all the more a matter of 
isai ty Tbe only way of seenrrog large and 
icnt results by means of education is to give 
i a liberal and practical manner, on lines re 
mended by our past experiences of good ard 
So edncation most be made compulsory 
obligatory and also free of all costs in tbe 
b of children and young men whose parents 
not afford the means of bnngiog them np 
this connection, it should be observed that the 
ms and interests of the other sex should not 
overlooked If tbe work of progress is to run 
[>Oth and unhampered, education must be 
ended to women folk also To deny them 
li cat ion is an act calculated to encourage 


ignorance and superstition Again, every educa 
tional policy which aims at perfection should 
adopt such means and methods as would lead to 
a perfect development of tbe health and strength 
of tbe body The body req urea to be taken care 
of as mnch as tbe mind 
Tbe general concern of all educational schemes 
should be to get good practical results end this 
can be dons only when example expertmet t and 
practice are gireD in tbe place of unsubstantial 
theories When this has been effected tbe human 
talking machine will be transformed into an 
actively productive organism and will be regarded 
with respect as a fellow labourer worthy of bis 
hire If edncation is a means (o progress and 
freedom the child needs not only the three R a 
book learning and general knowledge of sciences 
but it imperatively demands practice in n sing his 
bands command of tools opportunity to test 
practically tba value of theoretical knowledge 
and living examples to prove tbe troth ot prolees 
ed precepts 

Improvement of Schools 
The Second Ann versary of tbe Tiravalar 
Board High School Day was celebrated with 
tclat on tbe 3lst ultimo The Hon ble Mr V S 
Srinivasa Saatn delivered an interesting lecture 
from the chair, in the course of which he said — 
Old boys meeting together cannot spend their 
time more profitably than to think of improving 
tbe ecbool under whose roof they are met. It 
always struck me as an imperfection in the 
arrangements that no machinery is provided for 
interesting tbe old students in the welfare of tbe 
school, I have myself been an old boy of several 
schools 1 have felt greatly interested in their 
growth I bate often thought that 1 may be 
asetol to the authorities There is bo meant 
of my comparing notes with those who might 
take sn interest in the institution A meeting 
of old boys like this might be made an occasion 
for discussing the future ot their sohool That 
is one thing that might be done to improve it 
and be made tbe means of affording amiable 
edncation to tbe children of tbe locality Lbave 
known really some useful ideas come from those 
actually unconnected with the management of 
tbs institution Some ot you are educationists 
engaged in th a shaping of other institutions so 
that yon should be consul ted in tbe management 
of the school This seema to ma to ba only 
natural However, I know there are a great 
many difficulties connected with if If jn your 
meeting of teachers! the Headmaster who alone 
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ts responsible for the internal working of tbe tolerated, nor leniency shown. Old boys of some 

school, consulted with yoo, placed bis difficulties educational experience who have learnt Ibe elect 

before yoo, took yoo completely into hie con- condition of things first-hand and listened to all 

fidence and acquainting himself with what is sorts of complaints and who devise remedies and 

taking place in other places that would be tbe suggest them to the proper authorities cannot be 

means of adding fresh life and vigour to the easily put away. I know it requires a great 

Work of the school. Such a thing is nowhere deal of courage and self-sacrifice to sit down ana 

done. 1 know of school and college days ; they frame workable resolutions. Nobody can scenes 

are mostly composed of students of the year these old pupils of selfish designs. 

Whoaa advice on auch matters may not be a very 

* • ■" Efficient Education- . 

The Poona Municipality presented an address 
of welcome to His Excel leocy Lord Willingaon 
on the 17th instant. Tbs following extract from 
His Excellency’s reply U very interesting:— 

- - - - “ Efficient education for the youth of every 

wants. There are defects of one sort or another, conntry ; a a mattar 0 f ibe deepest concern to alt 


great assistance, but old boys lilts you who i 
mature men, a great many of whom are directly 
connected with education may serve a useful 
purpose by discussing the wants of a school. 
Gentlemen, I am aware of the real condition of 
many of our indigenous schools of this Presi- 
dency. 1 know every school baa its crying 


most of them well grounded and what stands 
tbe way of improvement being effected, is usually 
what we call “ vested interests." An old teacher 
who ought to be retired continues still on the 
staff. Nobody baa tbe courage to tell him “ will 
you please make room ? " A manager who i* a 
meddlesome person rnlea the Bchool as if be were 
himself the Headmaster with crude notion?, 
borrowed perhaps from the neighbouring fields 


Governments and you can be assured of our sym- 
pathetic consideration in carrying out the 
excellent scheme contained in your address Hut, 
important as education of the brain?, I am one ol 
those who bare always felt that education of tbe 
body is an eqaatly urgent necessity. 1 am there- 
fore much interested to find that yonr proposals 
seek to secore as well healthy homes and open 
■paces foryonr people wbioh -^ J,,®""-™ brain 


strong band alone that can pnt down these evils 
and effect reform. Some family will have to 
suffer, some one person put to disgrace, or some 
inefficient pereou removed from tbe place which 
he has usurped, la such cases poor Indian 
Society is under a very serious disadvantage. 


FOREIGN. 

Mr. Pease on Education- 

Mr. J. A. Pease, M.P , President of the Board 


vrione aisaavanwge. . .. . , . 

"We have alwajs bad an enormous love tor of Education, addressed the meeting of too as 
individual comfort and very little regard for * ol - iilion of Teachers in Technical lnetuouooa 
instil btioDal efficiency. A person who is on- which had been in Conference dunogtW 0*y on 
willing to sacrifioe the interests of tbe school Alderman Wsrburton, Chairman oi 

simply because an old man is likely to suffer is the Bradford Education Committee, presiaeo, 
apt to be looked down upon as exceedingly and was supported by the Vice-Chancellor ol 
severe. If the remedy is not applied at the University of Leeds, Mr. Michael Sadler, U *>• 
right time power is weakened, action paralysed, Mr. Pease said he would like to strike a oofs 
dissatisfaction grows worse and worse, and the of warning in regard to what he was about to 
man who comes to sweep inefficiency array, has say. Ha was not going to outline the new Bdu- 
to inflict greater damage. It is always ill- cation Bill ; that must be deferred nntil be had 
considered charity whioh is exercised in favour an opportunity oF addressing his fellaw-membtts 
of individuals against large institutions. Nearly of the House of Commons. It was, of course, 
every achool has its evils impairing iia efficiency, open to them to draw tbeir own conclusions from 
What we want is a s' rang public opinion back- bis express ion a of thought, and it was also open, 
ing np the hands of the reformer, and strengthen- he inppoeed, to the Press to make such shots »» 
ing hi* hands, If new forces are to be broegbt they liked with regard to tbe future proposals ol 
into eiisteuce in our society it i? tbe educational the Government with regard to education.' Hs 
institutions that we have to regard first end invited them to study the present position. tV« 
■foremost, In schools insffieiency ought not be had about six millions of children attendiog.EI*' 
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:y Schools, and of those ooly one in 16, or 
cent , went forward into tbe Secondary 
a of tbe country which were recognized by 
'ard of Education Each year the proper- 
: children entering the Secondary Schools 
:he Elementary Schools was increasing, bat 
wag still a crest gap because in actosl 
ca they realiz“d that a large cumber of 
) desired to send their children to Secondary 
fa who, owing to poverty, were anable to 
the necessary sacrifice, even though their 
■en obtained free places 
a of tbe problems was to know what coaid 
ne to enable children, irrespective of their 
position, to go through the Secondary 
ils and on to the Universities. The problem 
lot been eolved, thoogh mach had been done 
at directior. There were, of comae, higher 
entary Schools— he thought about 50 — in 
onotry. They had to taco what be regarded 
very unfortunate decision in the Cockerton 
ment which prevented anything like higher 
ation being given in the Elementary Schools 
iral districts there wero a large number of 
ala which could not get ioto touch with 
ndary School# at all Therefore it seemed 
able to him that they el ould abolieh tho 
certon Judgment so that in the last year a 
un amount of training might be given m 
1 areas They had also got continuation 
o)s, which occupied a Doique position, and so 
ia they went they served a very good purpose 
there was aoron lack of persistence in boys 
girls leaving school?, and they bad to cod • 
r whether they Bhonld ose compulsion in 
tion to attendance at continuation classes 
was of opinion that compulsion should only 
resorted to when they found that all 
intary means had failed It would be better 
be yonng folks readily weut to continuation 
oola rather than being oompelled by statute 
matter how good evening work might be, it 
ibnt a poor substitute for day work 
'hey had, bow6ver, lo face the appalling fact 
t a large majority of the children who attend- 
the Elementary Schools and the foundation of 
036 education had been well laid, did not go 
ward and continue their education at all 
ley saw boys and girla 'hopelessly drilling into 
|nd alley occupations, and it was for thoao 
lo believed in education and for the govern 
ant of the day to make proposals which would 
adoally draw into tha educational net nearly 
e whole of the population which left school at 
They bad to provide the preliminary tram 
g necessary for those who desired to proceed 


into occupations which required highly trained 
knowledge, such as the publio services, public 
life, the learned professions, the control of large 
commercial undertaking*, and soon Bat it wss 
to technical education they must look to take tbe 
great reserves of the country, and with tbe de 
cay of apprenticeship it was ab«oIn(eJy impor- 
tant, if they were to face international competi 
tiou, that they should be np and doing. He had 
been amazed at the appreciation of employers of 
trade schools day trade schools especially, and 
something more was to be done to increase tbe day 
trade schools He was glad to say that Air 
Lloyd George had looked at (he matter from the 
name point of new as himself, and it bad been 
decided to increase tbe grant from £2 17 s a head 
to £5 for day students and for those who were 
In residential institutions, such as (raining 
ships, and for the mercantile tnanne and the 
Navy, the grant would be £10 instead of £5 in 
tbe past 

Browning’s Earnings 

An extremely interesting letter, written by 
Browning in I860, and hithsito unpublished 
appears io the “ Daily Chronicle" The contri 
hntor, Mr. J J BosSiter, explains that it waa 
written to the Income Tax authorities ]t is 
dated 19 Wai * lek Crescent, W, the 23rd March, 
18eO We give tbe following extracts — 

" ily noetns are unpopular aod unsaleable, 
being only written for myself and a certain small 
number of critics whose approbation is satisfac- 
tion enough X publish ihera— -never more thaD 
one io a year, at various intervals — sometimes of 
several years My publishers give me a 'royalty,' 
whatever they please, and 1 derive no more 
profit from the transaction t I should do so if 
the works reached a recond edition, but they 
never do reach it , only one piece, many years 
ago had that distinction 

"Tbe sum I thus receive I supposed lobe 
capital, if 1 invested it, tbe interest would, of 
coarse, be part of my income But I have fur- 
nished yon with an account of the little in- 
dependence which enables me to write merely 
for my own pleasure, and not that of (be geneinl 
public 

“Yon will see by the letter from my publisher, 
which I enclose, (hat for (he only book I pub- 
lished last year I got £125, and that rather 
from his considerate kindness than hope of pro- 
fit ((he * last ten books ’ to which ho alludes bare 
been printed in the course of some eighteen or 
twenty years). 
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"It certainty Beams to mi if I were to sell as 
many boots from my book-emiB as wonld produce 
£125— that would not contribute any income. 
The ore instance of my contributing to a maga- 
e'me was ten yeara ago, I think — when wanting 
to help a charity, I Rare a poem tbe produce of 
which (£100) I handid over at once. 

“ But 1 sometimes Ret a earn from another 
source, under conditions quite different. My 
books consist of poems pobliahed from 1633 to 
1663, or thereabouts— all at my own eipense, 
which was never repaid. When eventually col- 
lected 1 hey were stereotyped, and sold singly fn 
volumes; and whenever any Freeb copies are 
struck off, tbia is called sn edition and 1 receive 
a small ‘ royalty.’ 


“ 1 believe I bave not yet received what laid 
oat in tbe original and more eipeneive printing 
—to say nothing of profits in the case. 1 get in 
like manner a similar Bnm for the poems of my 
late wife | bat this is virtually a gift due to the 
pnWi6herB’ good feeling— as the copyright is 
expired, and he or anybody may print them at 
hie pleaBurt— aa was done lut year. 


“ 1 have got a good deal of reputation — Uni* 
veraity boDonrs, and so foi lb— but that ie just 
beoauBe I never wrote for money. My works 
circulate very largely in America, but do not 
bring me a farthing. I am well aware many of 
my literary friends oblsin more for a single poem, 
novel, or play than 1 ever did from all my works 
pot together. But 1 take my way. 

Examinations 

There are few men in English public life 
whose speeches are always worth reading, and 
fewer still whose every utterance deeerveB at- 
teolive etody. Mr. Balfoor belongs ceitainty 
to the former and probably to the latter class. 
His remarks in the recent debate npoo the 
Education Department furnish a case in point ; 
and we make no apology for reprodocing at 
length that portion of them which concerns 
India, more than ordinarily now while the Public 
Services Commission ia slowly proceeding with 
its labours. The competitive examination ia the 
engine which has officered India in the higher 
branch of Government service since the Mutiny, 
>Dd has therefore come to be tbe criteiion by 


[June lOlH- 

which indigenous education ia tested, Mr. Bal- 
four does not share the entbnsiaam of those who 
think that tbe best all round man can be found 
by tbe machinery of the examination room. 

' Superstitions,’ be truly observed, ‘ are very apt 
to grow around parts of the policies which we 
adopt, but I ebould like to bear a. realty good 
commentary no our system of competitive eistnt* 
nations. Tbs hen’ tile gentletnsn who baa just 
• at down drscribrd the inscriptions of honour 
put up in elementary ecboole recording the 
names of those who bave eoccessfolty pstsed 
exammationr. Atk any parsot — I do not care 
from whatever class be may be drawn— who baa 
a son at a Secondary school ora University, what 
he most deaiies, and tbs answer will be, 11 Suc- 
cess in examinations, ” and ao it goea on. 1 do 
not deny that in certain respecta examinations, 
and even competitive examinations, are an ab- 
solute necessity; but 1 think »« have got into 
the habit of talking of that which ia an unhappy 

necessity aa if it were an admirable institution. 

Examinations are fealty most soot-killing io»”' 
lotions. 1 believe they put tbe human mind ab- 
solutely in a wrong position with regard to 
knowledge. I believe they are very bad for tha 
teacher and very bad for the laugh t. Ion hear 
it said “So-and-so is a most admirable echool 
and haa the beat teacher ever k°pwn. The 
question ia asked, “ On wbat ground r and the 
reply is that a certain proportion of hie scholars 
get such a camber [of exhibition* or whatever it 
may be. That and that alone is the test by 
which we measure the merit* of the system end 
the results upon the child or young man end toe 
benefit to the country. I believe it to be wholly 
and utterly wrong from beginning^ end. I a® 
quite a wire that some of the praisera of the old 
system, wbo say that we got better men io public 
service and elsewhere In the old limes when 
there were not these violent competitions,. ex- 
aggerate greatly j but do not let the Ooramittue 
believe there is no troth In wfaat they >»?■ 
There ie some truth In it. We all know, and If 
we took the trouble we should all know more, 
of tbe manner in which yon eap the vitality of 
I be young and make them to admirably adapted 
to pass examinations Booceasfully that, when tbs 
necessity to pass them la over, they are adapted 
to do nothing else whatever. I think those who 
criticised oor ordinary method of education in 
the old days saw the dangers of It. In thoae 
days there wea great jealousy ; tbe question w»" 
naked, “ la general education necessary f” *»“ 
the suggestion was made that it did not matter. 
All that baa gone. 
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State Sovereignty. 

0. F. Adams (Harvard University), 
or on the History and Institutions of tha 

States of America at Oxford University, 
ed the fonrth and concluding lectors 
eerips at Oxford He referred to tha 
t of which he treated in his first lecture — 
iinenoan form of local self government 
i by them as State sovereignty Great 
n had for years, he might even sey for 
itions, been wrestling with the Irish 
on Ireland, as they in America had 
ent cansa to realize, had for centuries been 
ess discontented, and at times unruly 
n of the United Kingdom , it was so still, 
!iey were now considering, and proposed 
ently soon to enact, a measure designated 
Rule Following upon the War of 
non in America there was a section of the 
r J seething with discontent, there was a 
of restlessness, with acts of violence and 
ges on individuals Thin was only -10 years 
«c <f*y peace, concord, and good fellowship 
cd throughout the country Paradoxical as 
nded, the remedy for tbe ills consequent on 
ar wa* found in a recourse to tbe system 
i had caused it The principle of State 
eignty applied in its extreme form id prectice 
> tbs trouble, but 15 years Jater that seme 
iple in its proper form, now known as Local 
□overnment, or, in other words, Home Kale, 
;ht to a close the unrest and disturbance 
li naturally ensued from strife In this 
t, historically worked in tbeir case, was there 
ion beneficially to be studied by Orest Britain 
iposingof tbe issues still confronting it in 
nd P There was the evidence, arooDg others, 
r Hassell, TAe Timer Crimean Correspond 
that the hate of Celt to Ssxod, and the 
jmpt of Saxon for Celt, eimply paled and 
1 ex press to n less when compared with the 
jmpt and hats fell by the Sonthron toward* 
Yankee anterior to tbe Civil War and while 
is in progress But it was all over now — 
cat and forgotten history hot one mao, he 
e bold to assert, could in all America be 
id gravely and dispassionately to advocate 
•arrence to the policy of Ion* and repression 
ui«ch.r JnmtnXsr .xasrniw .was .had jhmng 
bn«f and discredited period between IsCO 
1876 

Technical Education 

he Seventh Aon sal Conference of tbs Attocit 
. of Teaebrr* in Technical Irstitutiooe was 
ned at Bradford on May 12, Mr P. Coleman, 


of the Northern Polytechnic Institute, London, 
presiding 

In big address the President said that at pre- 
sent teaching was on average ill-paid A few 
years ago it was disgracefully paid, and the 
improvement was only a relative one A technical 
institute coaid not be said to give adequate 
remuneration if a Principal a salary for foil time 
was less than £500 or a fall time qualified 
teacher’s salary was less than £160 in tbs case 
of a man or £120 in the case of a woman It 
was quite erroaeooB to suppose that the salary 
acceptable to tbe young teacher with little or no 
experience was a proper recognition of the 
services of a man of ability who had worked for 
20 years The report and recommendations of 
tbe H yal Cimmisston on University Education 
in London showed a bias that could only be dne 
to a complete misconception of tbe work and 
standing of the Lm doa polytechnic* 7n any 
national system of education technical education 
required tbe most help, if it was to be placed on 
a proper basis and was to be able to fill its proper 
functions in the national economy Perhaps the 
greatest need id the English manufacturing 
world to-day w»s IbcrealiiiliOD of the necessity 
for a course of training in a technical college as a 
preliminary to successful worr in the direction of 
industry The need was being realized more and 
more, and be hoped the tuns would roan come 
when employers generally would realize that it 
was good business to send their apprentices to 
technical institution* daring the day for a limited 
number of periods in the week If tha nation 
was lo be an educated nation a post elementary 
education must be the rule and not the exception, 
A laige exteraion of the ayatem of junior 
technical schools was absolutely necessary if, 
under modern conditions, English indastry 
was to continue to be canned on by skilled 
and intelligent labour. 

Colonies in International Law 

The first of a course of lectures on Colonial 
problems organized by the University of London, 
King’s College, was delivered at King’s College, 
the subject of tbe opening lecture being "The 
Colonies in loTcm*lioual‘l,»ir,''‘*ud the leclarer, 
tbs Ksr Dr T J Lawrence, fut merle Deputy 
PivfeMor of laleresliaci! Law to (he University 
of Cambridge Dr, Lawrence, in the course of 
his Ins are satd tbe position of tbe Colonies m 
International Law was full of d faculties 
area of danger in tbe future, and wee likely 
to impose a heavy tax on the wisdom and good 
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advisability and necessity of sppointirg a certain EDUCATION IN THE MAGAZINES. 


e for 


number of additional Inspector*, possibly 
each of larger divisions, do# regard being paid to 
ths anticipated growth of primary schools, tba 
assistance with the Boards will expect from the 
Education Department, and the primo importance 
of the most economical ns* of pablin land* 


(INDIAN). 

Education in Japan- 

Tba Bhogona who had held away in Japan to 
a period of abont six hundred years were opposed 
to popolar education under I be mistaken notion 
.... ... , that t be spread of edocation might weaken their 

campaign of Ibis magnitude. The question of boId on th r 6 coonuy B od depnve them of the 
improving the pay of the inspectorate in all ita ru ji D(t povrece. Dot with the accession of 
grades is before Government at present, but any Matsohito, father of the present Mikado, national 
suggestion which the Committee may wish to education became a question of 

* b .. . ...... ini nor lance on which both Government ana 

offer will receive the mast careful attention. he>lowea |fct RrfBlMl B i tant ion and care. 

13. Finally the Committeo is invited to review While the former began by itartlDg model 
and report on the neoeasity of the revision of the schools in every town and making education 
regulations for primary education ms promulgated compulsory by^ iegishtion^jhe 


i tbe extant orders in the District Board 
Municipal Manual and tbe Educational Code. 

It. Having reviewed the whole field of 
primary eduoatlon, the Committee may find itself 
in a position to formulate aotne general principles 
for tho distribution among the various divisions, 

Or even districts of the province, of the foods, 
which U is expected will be* available for tbe 
development of primary education within the schools of Japan. 


next quinquennium, Tbe selection of tbe 
in which new schools will be opened, or of the 
private schools to which aid will be given, ia 
essentially a matter which each District Board 
rnoet determine to itself. Bat, if consistent and 


tbe lead and foneded schools i 
hamlets to meet local requirements. In thvs way 
within a comparatively ahort apace cf time every 
village of Japan bad arrangements made lor 
edocation on national lines. Bat tbe Japanese 
were not conlenled with thuiTbey set themselves 
to find out tbe best methods of ini parti ft 
instruction to their boys and after years of discus- 
sion and experiment, kindergarten was accept 
aa the beat system, and introduced in all the 
schools of Japan. Good care was also taxm to 
the selection of text-books, and those that are 


elementary schools are written i“ 
easy and elegant language and contain beentif 
and instructive stories, most of which are anec- 
dotes taken from tbe livea of distinguished 
patriots and national heroes. Guardians a 

E'-ET" t '’un‘ u H •* 

public money must not follow the idiosyncrasies gtimnlsle their iatereet and curiosity by the 
Of individual Boards or district officers: they manner of their telling them. Games sou 
must be used as a lever for securing moderate enteilainroeate form a special feature cf JsP* nca ® 
uniformity in tba advance. It mar con sequent!? »=hoole. In every one of them music holds * 

b, p-.im. » ».k. . ■.»»«.. di~u» .( ... '“J'SMAKf SrtVii*'; 

resources by areas, end thereby to indicate the j D fil„ at the close of school hours singing song* 
ideal at which each area should aim. The in sonorons strains. Whenever two or three boy* 
factors for this calculation, empirical though it m *et they fall to a tone and are joined by other 
mnst largely be, arc the existing standards of *"*•*» *«“ streets. There 

■ , . parties in which both teachers and boys B° " 

, “ 7 “ "*'■ t„, I.,, .,1k, O, ..ob otouio.. tb. boj. •» 

ollbe esses which welcome education, the pre- to innre themselrea to all eorte of bodily hardship 

sent supply of schools, and the share which the and Buffering. One day a large field filled With 
area may reasonably be expected to take in sop. mod and mire is to be crossed in tbe mid** ®» 
plying the 300,000 children whom it ie hoped to nia an ? 

* . . . . ..... . 7 . a mountain which is to be ascended after 

...... ...m,m».m.aan,mt.lb. .1 .( fa .»»«• 

the primary scholars in the province. It is a common eight to see Japanese children 

= being thrown into (he era or tbe river with a 
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’lew to teach them tbo art of swimming 
Sometimes alto they are divided into parties sod 
fight in tournament in the coarse of which they 
are given practical lessons in all the tactics of 
actual warfare A boy guilty of anoffeDceis not 
given any corporal punishment, nor even spoken 
to harshly or with words of rebuke, a few words 
of advice followed by detention after closing 
being deemed sufficient pno shment and adeqnate 
corrective for all paltry offences If a boy be 
beaten by a school fellow, be has no redress to 
seek, only reprimand to meet for an nnavenging 
Bilence in this matter denotes not only cowardice 
bat also loss of family prestige and honour 
The Japanese language consists of more than 
3000 characters Japanese children have no pens 
They use brashes instead Tbe facility with 
which they handle the latter well prepares them 
for the artB of drawing and painting 10 which 
every Japanese hoy is more or less proficient — 
The Leader 

Growth of Education 

A lectoro on the " Growth of Society and 
Education * was delivered by Mr D P Tbakore, 
in the Pachaiyappo’a llall when the Hon Mr 
•TnBtice P R Saodara Aiyar presided The 
following is an abstract taken from the lecture — 

" Education is as the etymology of the word 
denotes, a process of drawing out what is inherent 
m mao A system of edocation which provides 
the largest scope for the fal/est possible develop- 
ment, growth aud progress has a claim to oor 
best attention Most of the modern systems 
of education fail to find the necessary scope for 
the developmsnt of native talents and so are not 
commendable Instead of fostering natural gifts 
they tend to enpprees them The object of 
edocation is to prepare the student tosnccesafolty 
fight the battles of life aodtomcrease experience 
Since the artificial civilized environmentiscreated 
education baa become all the more a matter of 
necessity. The only way of aecnnng large and 
efficient results by means of edocation is to give 
it in a liberal and practical manner, on lines re 
commended by oor past experiences of good end 
evil So education most be made compulsory 
and obligatory and also free of all costs in tbe 
case ot children and" young men whose parents 
cannot afford tbe means of bringing them np 
In this connection, it should be observed that the 
claims and interest* cf the other sex should not 
be overlooked If the work of progress is to run 
smooth and unhampered, edocation most be 
extended to women folk also. To d«Dy them 
education is an act calculated to encourage 


ignorance and superstition Again erery edaca 
tional policy which aime at perfection should 
adopt such means and methods as wonld lead to 
a perfect development of tbe health and strength 
of the body The body req urea to be taken care 
of as much as tbe mind 

The general concern of all educational schemes 
should bs to get good practical results and this 
can be done only when example, experiment and 
practice are given in the place of unsubstantial 
theories When this b»s been effected, tbe human 
talking machine will be transformed into an 
actively productive oiganism and will be regarded 
with respect as s fellow labourer worthy of his 
hire If edocation is a means to progress and 
freedom, the child needs not only the three R « 
book learning and general knowledge of sciences 
bnt it imperatively demands practice in osinghis 
bands command of tools opportunity to test 
pract cally tbe value of theoretical knowledge 
and living examples to prove the troth of profess 
ed precepts 

Improvement of Schools 

The Second Anniversary of tl e Tirovalor 
Board High School Day was Celebrated with 
eclat on the 31st ultimo Tl e Hon ble Mr V S 
Srinivasa Sastn delivered an interesting lecture 
from the chair in the coarse of which he said — 

Old boys meeting together cannot spend their 
time more profitably than to thick of improving 
tbe Bubool under whose roof they are met. It 
always struck me es an imperfection in the 
arrangements that no machinery is provided for 
interesting tbe old students in the welfare of the 
school, I have myself been an old boy of eoveral 
schools l have felt greatly interested in their 
growth I have often thoDght that I may be 
nsefol to tbe aothonties There is no means 
of my comparing notes with those who might 
take an interest in the institution A meeting 
of old boy* like this might be made an occasion 
for discussing tbe future of their school That 
is one thing tbat might be done to improve it 
and be made tbe means of affording suitable 
education to tbe children of the locality 1 bare 
knowD really some o*efol ideas come from those 
acfaai'iV nccaotrecA'rf wrfA iie dirnsgViiTsiTtf Oi* 
the institution Some of yon are education sts 
engaged in the shaping of other institutions to 
that you should be consulted in the management 
of the school This aeems to me to be only 
natural However, / know there are 3 great 
many difficulties connected with it If in your 
meeting of teaobera, the Headmaster who alone 
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is responsible for the internal working of tbe 
school, consulted with you, placed hie difficulties 
before you, took yon completely into bia con. 
fidence and acquainting himself with what ia 
taking place in other ptncea that would be the 
means of adding fresh life and vigour to the 
work of the school. Such a thing is nowhere 
done. 1 know of school end college days ; they 
are mostly composed of students of the yesr 
whose advice on each matters may not be a very 
great assistance . bat old boys like you who are 
mature men, a great many of whom are directly 
connected with education may serre a useful 
purpose by diecaaaiog the wants of a school. 
Gentlemen, I am aware of the real condition of 
many of our indigenous schools of this Presi- 
dency. I know every school has its crying 
wants. There are defects of one sort or another, 
most of them well grounded and what stands in 
tha way of improvement being effected, is 09nally 
what we call “ vested interests." An old teacher 
wbn ought to be retired continues still on the 
staff, Nobody has the courage to tell him “ will 
you please make room V " A manager who ie a 
meddlesome person rules the school as if he were 
himself the Headmaster with erode uotions, 
borrowed perhaps from the neighbouring fields 
and treats tbe masters as personal serfs ; or it 
might be ibroogb Jong years of Jaz discipline 
boys have got out of band, and enthroned and 
dethroned masters at their pleasure. It ia the 
strong band alone that can put down these evils 
and effect reform. Soma family will have to 
suffer, some one poreon put to disgrace, or some 
Inefficient person removed from the place which 
he has usurped. Id eneb cases poor Indian 
Hociety Is under a very eerioos disadvantage. 
” ® have alwaya had an enormous love for 
individual comfort and very little regard for 
Institutional efficiency. A person wbo ia oo- 
williog to sacrifice the interests of the school 
simply because an old man is likely to suffer is 
apt to be looked down npon as exceedingly 
severe. If the remedy is not applied at tbe 
right time power il weakened, action paralysed, 
dissatisfaction grows worse and worse, and the 
man who comes to sweep inefficiency away, baa 
to inflict greater damage. Is is always ill- 
considered chatity which is exercised in favour 
of individuals against large iomtntions. Nearly 
every school has its evils impairing its efficiency. 
What »>9 wist ie a a’rovg pobiie opinion back- 
iog up the hands of the reformer, and strengthen- 
ing hia hands. If D e» forces are to be brought 
Into exieteuce in oor society It ie tbe educational 
institution# that we bare to regard first and 
•foremost, la schools inefficiency ought cot be 
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tolerated, nor leniency shown. Old boys of some 
educational experience wbo have learnt the exact 
condition nf things first-hand and listened to all 
sorts of complaints and who devise remedies and 
suggest them to tbe proper authorities cannot be 
easily put away. I know it requires a great 
deal of courage and self-sacrifice to sit down and 
frame workable resolutions. Nobody can scenes 
these old pupils of selfish designs. 


Efficient Education- _ . 

The Poods Municipality presented an addons 
of welcome to His Excellency Lord Willingdon 
on the 17th instant. Tbe following extract from 
llis Excellency’s reply is very interesting 


“Efficient edocation for tbe yontb of every 
country is a matter of tbe deepest concern to all 
Governments and you can be assured of oor sym- 
pathetic consideration in carrying out tbe 
excellent scheme contained in your address liar, 
important as education of the brains, I am one i ot 
those wbo have always felt that edocation of tbe 
body is au equally orgeat necessity. 1 am there- 
fore much interested to find that yoor proposals 
seek to Becare ss well hsallhy homes and open 
spaces for yonr people which will ensure their 
children being brought ap vigorous in bram, 
strong and self reliant in body fitting them**! res 
by work and healthy exercise to beooroe usstai 
and hoooorable citizens of your town.’’ 


FOREIGN. 

Mr. Pease on Education- 

Mr. J. A. Pease, M.P , President of tbe Hoard 
of Education, addressed the meeting of the As- 
sociation of Teachers in Technical Institutions 
which had been in Conference during tbe day on 
May 13. Alderman Warbortou, Chair®*? 
tha Bradford Education Committee, presided, 
and waa supported by tha Vice-Chancellor of tb° 
University of Leeds, Mr, Michael Sadler, C. 

Mr. Pease said he would like to strike • tote 
of warning in regard to what he was about to 
say. - He was not going to outline tbe new '-"du- 
cetiou Bill; that must be deferred uotil b® b*“ 
an opportunity of addressing his fellow-members 
ol the Honse of Commons. It was, of course, 
open to them to draw their own conclusions from 
bia erpreasionaot tbnagbt, end it was also opeV/ 
he supposed, to tbe Preea to make such shot* as 
they liked with regard to the fatal* proposals® 1 
the Government with regard to edocation. Ha 
invited them to stody the present position. 
bad about six' millions of children attending.!-!** 
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mentary Schools, and of those only one id 16, or 
6 per cent , went forward into the Secondary 
Schools of the country which were recognized by 
the Board of Education Each year the propor 
tion of children entering the Secondary Schools 
from the Elementary Schools was increasing, but 
there was still a great gap, because in actoal 
practice they realized that a large nnraber of 
people desired to eend their children to Secondary 
Schools who, owing to poverty, were unable to 
make the necessary sacrifice, even though their 
children obtained free places 

0 06 of the problems was to kDOw wbst coaid 
he done to enable children, irrespective of their 
social position, to go through the Secondary 
Schools and on lo the Universities The problem 
bad not been solved though much had been done 
tn that directum There were, of coarse, higher 
Elementary School* — be thooght sboat SO— in 
the coontry. They had to face what he regarded 
as a very unfortunate decision m the Coclortun 
Judgment which pre rented anything biro higher 
edocation being given in the Elementary Schools 
In rural districts there were a large number of 
ecbool* which coala not gel into toach with 
Secondary Schools at all Therefore it seemed 
desirable to him that they should abolish tbo 
CocVertoa Jadgmeal bo t bat in tbo last year a 
certain amount of training might be given in 
rural areas They had also got continuation 
schools which oocnpjed a unique position, aod so 
far as they went they served a very good porpose 
but there was eome lack of persistence in boys 
and girls leaving school*, and they bad to con 
sider whether they should use compulsion in 
relation to attendance at continuation classes 
He was of opinion that compulsion should only 
be resorted to when they found that all 
rolontary means had failed It would be belter 
if the youDg folks readily went to continuation 
schools rather than beirg compelled by statute 
No matter bow good evening work might be, it 
wsabut a poor substitute for day work 

They hid, however, lo face the appalling fact 
that a large majority of the children who attend* 
rd the Elementary School* end the /onndatkioef 
whose edocation had boen well laid, did not go 
forward and eontiouo their edocation at all. 
They taw boys and girls hopelessly drifting into 
blind alley occupations, and it vrsa foe tho*« 
wbo believed in education and for tbe govern 
mint of the day lo make proposals which would 
gradually draw into the educational net nearly 
the whole of the population which left school at 
14. They had to prtmdo the preliminary tram 
fog nccenar y for those who desired to proceed 


mto occupations which required highly trained 
knowledge such as the public services, public 
life, the learned professions, the control of large 
commercial undertaking*, and soon Bat it was 
to technical education they must look to take the 
great reserves of tbe country, and with the de 
cay of apprenticeship it was absolutely impor 
tant, if they were to face international competi- 
tion, that they should be up and doing He bad 
been amazed at the appreciation of employers of 
trade schools day trade schools especially, and 
something more was tobs done to increase tbe day 
trade schools He was glad to say that Mr 
Lloyd George bad looked at the matter from the 
same point of view as himself, and it had been 
decided to increase the graot from £2 17* a bead 
to £5 for day students, and for those wbo were 
in residential institutions each ns training 
ships and for tbe mercantile maiine and tbe 
Navy, the grant would be £10 instead of £5 in 
the past 

Browning’s Earnings 

An extremely interesting letter, written by 
Browning in I8t0, and bitheito unpublished 
appears m the “ Daily Chronicle” The contri- 
butor, Mr. J J Boesiter explains that it waa 
written to the Income Tax authorities It is 
dated 19 Waiwick Crescent, W., the 23rd Marcb, 
18e0 We give the following extracts — 

" My ooem* are unpopular ard unsaleable, 
being only written for myself and a ctrtaio email 
number of critics whose j| probation is satisfac- 
tion enough l publish them— never more than 
one in a year, at various lntetvals — Sometime* of 
several year* My publishers give me a 'royally,* 
whatever they please, sod 2 derive do more 
profit from tha transaction ■ I should do so if 
the works reached ■ second edition, bnt they 
never do reach it , only one piece, zdbdj year* 
ago, had that distinction 

*' The sum I that receive I euppoeed to bo 
capital, || 1 invested it, the interest would, of 
course, bo part of my income But 1 have for 
tithed you with an account ot the little in 
dependence which enables me to write merely 
for my own pleasure, and cot that of the geoettl 

“You wilt see by tha tetter from my pabt sher, 
which I enclose, that for the only book 1 pub- 
lished list year I got £121, and that rather 
from 1 is considerate kindness ihstl hope of pro- 
fit (the* last ten books* to which bealledr* bare 
been printed in the course of some eighteen « 
twenty years}. 
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“It certainly seem* to me if I were to sell M 
many book* from my book-c*i« as would produce 
£125— th*t would not contribute any income. 
Tbe one instance of my contributing to » magx- 
tine wm ten year* ego, I think— -wbsn wanting 
to help a charity, 1 g»r* a poem the produce of 
which (£100) 1 handed over at once. 

" Rat 1 sometime* get a *uro from another 
source, under condition* quite different. My 
book* con »i« l of poem* published from 1833 to 
1E63, or thereaboota— all *t my own expense, 
which waa never repaid. When eventually col- 
lected they were aterrotyped, and aold singly In 
volomes; and wheneter any frrah copite ara 
etrnck off, thii i* called an edition and I rccaivo 
ft a mall ' royalty.’ 

*' Last November, by thia proce»» * Velum* 5,' 
brought me £d7-IO<. 

*• 1 believe I have not yet received wbat laid 
out in tbe original and more expensive printing 
— lo *ay nothing of profit* in th* ca»s. I grt in 
like manner ft aimilar autn for the poems of my 
latowife) but tbi* I* virtnally » gift do* to the 
publisher*' good feeling— a* lb* copyright it 
expired, and be or anybody may print them at 
his pleasure — as was done laat year. 

“ I waa pre*enled in November with £G2-10v., 
on tbit account. 

" 1 have got » good deal of repo Ut ion— Uni> 
veraity honoora, and »o forlh— hot that is ja*t 
because 1 never wrote for money. My works 
circulate very largely in America, but do not 
briDg too ft fartbing. 1 am well aware many of 
my literary frieoda obtain raor* for a single poem, 
novel, or play than I ever did from all toy works 
pot together. But 1 take my way. 

Examinations 

There arc few men in English public life 
whose speeches are always worth reading, and 
fewer atill whose every utterance deserves at- 
tentive study. Mr. Balfour belongs certainly 
to the former end probably to the latter class. 
Ilia remarks in the recent debate upon tbe 
Education Department furnish a case in point ; 
and we make no _ apology for reproducing at 
length that portion of them which concerns 
India, more than ordinarily new while the Public 
Services Commission is slowly proceeding with 
its labours. Tbe competitive examination is the 
engine wbioh has officered India in tbe higher 
branch of Government service aioce tbe Mutiny, 
ft ml has therefore come to be the criterion by 


which indigenous education is tested. Mr. Bal* 
foor does not share th* enthusiasm of those who 
think that the heat all round man can be found 
by the machinery of the examination room. 

1 Superstitions,' be truly observed. ‘ are very apt 
to grow around patla of the policies which w» 
adopt, but I rhoold like lo b**r a really good 
commanlary on oartyslem of competitive exami- 
nation*. The hcn'ble gentleman who haa just 
sat down described tbe inscription* of honour 
pot op In elementary schools recording th* 
names of three who have successfully pweed 
examinations. Aik any parent— I do not care 
trom whatever clasi he may be drawn — who baa 
a eon at a Secondary school or a University, what 
he moat duties, and tbe anawer will be, “ Suc- 
re#! in •laminations,'* and so it goes On. X do 
rot deny that in certain reapect* examination*! 
and even competitive examinations, are an ab- 
aolote necessity ; bot 1 think we havegotinto 
the hvbit of talking of that which is an unhappy 
necessity ua if it were «n admirable Inatitutioo. 
Examination* are really most soul-kilting insti- 
tutions. I believe they put the human mind ab- 
solutely in a wrong position with regard to 
knowledge. 1 believe they are very bad for the 
teacher and very bad for (be taught, loo hear 
it said “ So-and-so i* a moat admirable school 
and baa the best teacher ever k 001 "”' 
qoestlon i* asked, “On wbat gronnd r” and the 
reply ii that a certain proportion of bis acbolar* 
get mob a number |of exhibition* or whatever it 
may be. That and that alone is the teat by 
which we mcaeure the merits of the system i and 
the result* npon tbe child or young mao and the 
benefit to tbe country. 1 believe it to be wholly 
end utterly wrong from beginning to end. I a® 
quite aware that some of the preisera of the old 
system, who »ay that we got better men in publio 
service mod elsewhere io the old timet when 
there were not these violent competitions, _ ex- 
aggerate greatly ; but do not let the OommiB 0 ® 
believe there ia no truth in wbat they »»?• 
There ie some troth in it. We all know, and u 
wo took tbe trooble wo should all know more, 
of the manner in which you sap the vitality or 

tbe young and make them to admirably adapted 

lo pass examinations aucreasfolly that, when the 
necessity to pass them fa over, they are adapted 
lo do nothing else whatever, I think those who 
criticised oor ordinary method of education in 
the old day* saw the dangers of it, Io those 
days there was great jealousy j tbe question W** 
asked, “la general education necessary f" 
tbe aoggeal ion waa made that it did not matter. 
All that has gone. 
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State Sovereignty. 

Dr. 0 F. Adams (Harvard University), 
Lecturer on the History and Institution* of the 


of the Northern Polytechnic Institute, London, 
presiding 


United States of America at Oxford University, 
delivered the fourth and coooludiug lecture 
of the eertea Bt Oxford He referred to the 
subject of which he treated in hia first Jectnre — 
the American form of local self government 
known by them as State sovereignty Great 
Britain had for years, be might even say for 
generations, been wrestling with the Irish 
question Ireland, as they in America had 
sufficient cause to realise, had for centnnes been 
a restless, discontented, and at times nnroly 
portion of the United Kingdom , it was so still, 
and they were now considering and proposed 
apparently soon to enact, a measure designated 
Home Rule Following upon the War of 
Secession in America there was a section of the 
country seething with discontent, there was a 
spirit of reBtlessuBSB, with acts of violence and 
outrages on individuals This wee only 40 years 
ago , to-day peace, concord, and good fellowship 
reigned throughout the country Paradoxical as 
it sounded, tho remedy for the ills consequent on 
the war was found in a recourse to the system 
which had cansed it. The principle of Slate 


sovereignty applied mile extreme form in practice 
1 to the trouble, but 15 years later that same 


led to the trouble, but 15 years 

K lnciple in its proper form, now known as Local 
If Government, or, in other words. Home Hole, 
brought to a close the unrest and disturbance 
which naturally ensued from strife lo this 
result, historically worked in their esse, was there 
a lesson beneficially to be studied by Great Britain 
tn disposing of the issues Still confronting it in 
Ireland ? There was the evidence, among others, 
of Dr Kubb«11, Th« Tinea Crimean Correspond 
ent, that the bate of Celt to Saxon, and the 
contempt of Saxon for Celt, simply paled and 
grew expressionless when compared with the 
contempt and bats fell by tba Sontbron towards 
tbe Yankee anterior to tbo Civil War and wbile 
it was in progress But it was all over now — 
ancient and forgotten history Aol one man, be 
made bold to assert, conld in all America be 
found gravely and dispassionately to advocate 
a recurrence to the policy of force and repression 
to which a mistaken recourse was had during 
th* brief and discredited period between leCG 
and 1876 


In his address the President said that at pro- 
sent teaching was on average ill paid A few 
years ago it was disgracefully paid, and the 
improvement was only a relative one A technical 
institute could not be said to give adequate 
remuneration if a Principals salary for full time 
was less than £500 or a foil time qualified 
leaoher’s salary was less than £160 in the case 
of a man or £120 in the case of a woman It 
was quite erroneous to suppose that the salary 
acceptablo to tbe young teacher with little or no 
experience was ft proper recognition of the 
services of n man of ability who had worked for 
20 years The report aDd recommendations of 
the K-iysl Commission on University Education 
in London showed a bias that could only be due 
to a complete misconception of the work and 
standing of tbe London polytechnics In any 
national system of education technical education 
rcqmred the most help, if it wsb to be P't«d on 
a proper basis and was to he able to fill its propjt 
functions in the national economy Perhaps the 
greatest need in the English manufacturing 
world to-day was tbe realization of the necessity 
for a course of training in a technical collegeasa 
preliminary to euccessfol work in tbe 
industry Tbe need was being mined more and 
more, and be hoped the time would soon come 
when employers generally would realize Uial it 
was good business to send their apprentices to 
technical institutions during the day for a limttad 
number of per.ode in tbe week If tba nation 
was to bs an educated nation a post elemen ary 
education must be the rule and Dot the exception 
A Urge extension of the system of junior 
technical schools was absolutely ■“"“P * 
coder modern conditions English Indus ry 
was to eonliDoe to be canned on by skilled 
and jutell gent labour. 


Colonies in International Law 


Technical Education 


Tbe Seventh Annual Conference of ths Asvocia 
tlon of Teachers in Technics! Institutions was 
opened at Bradford on May 12, Mr P. Coleraao, 


The 6 ret of a course of lectures on Uton! 
problems organised by tbe Urmersity of Uodou. 
King’s College, was delivered at King a Co liege, 
the subject of the opening I«tnre Sf' 0 ,®. J? r 
Colonies in International Lstr, •»<* ‘J 1 ® 
tbe Her Dr T J Lswrence. 

Professor of International Law in tb* Uoiversny 
of Cambridge Dr. Lawrence, in tbs ronrse Ot 
his lecture said the position of tb* CoJoiies i in 
International Law wsa full of d ffieul 
even of danger in tb* future, and w*« ' 

,o impose a heavy tax on the wisdom and good- 
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will of both rulers and people. In connexion 
of centrality be laid it down 


the magic end irresponsible circle of genius there 
were a comber of men end women who some* 




all parte of the Empire most eiolc or awjm 
together Ha expressed ranch eympatb; with 
the aahool of political thooght which baa arisen 
more prominently in Canada, which objected to 
being obliged to apend their blood and treasure 
in &nv wars which do not affect their righta 
and interests, and which they might hold to be 
morally indefensible. Hence arose the disposi- 
tion to claim that their armed forces should be 
entirely under their own control, and he did not 
think Great Britain disputed that. Bat neutral- 
ity and belligerency were function* of sovereign 
States. A Power could no more be neutral in part 
and belligerent in part than a man conld be mar- 
ried in part and single in part. No foreign country 
would recognize aDy such in-and-out ariange- 
roent, If ever an attempt wag seriously made 
to create a curious race of international entities 
wo should he British at one moment aod non- 
British at the next. They might ha certain that 
it wonld break down badly. If some email 
central body coold be created on which served 
together the British Prime Minister aod the 
Foreign Secretary for the time being, along 

with representatives of the Ministry of the day 

In each of the great self-governiog Dominiooe, it condition, 
seotned to him possible that the great democracies 
concerned might be induced to plans in its hands 
the momentous issues of war, peace, and neutral- 
ity. If this development of a new organ to 
perform this most important function ever took 
place, every war wonld bean Imperial war in 
reality as well as in name, and therefore no idea 
of an attempt to keep outside it wonld ever arise 
in any of the political entities whose representa- 
tives bad agreed to make it. 


vocation, and others c. ... — - _- 

ill-fortune. Some were only temporarily sub- 
merged aod required only a helping hand to hit 
them on to dry land. Those were the cases that 
were taken in band by the fund. 

Some eminent persons had held the view th&l 
poverty was the propelling force of literary geDtca 
and had started the amazing thesis that narrow 
means nets essential to great literary productions. 
He declined to admit that there waa any stimnlns 
in poverty or any inspiration in eecnlar. > 
lived happily for bimself in daya hefo 


uvea nappny lor oimseu m 
Marconi shares, hot Voltaire made a very Byj“ 
thing out of several Government lotteries, 
epecnlated largely and aocceeafolly in the co 
trade, and he made a good deal of money out 
army contracts. He bad no doubt that had 
Voltaire lived nowadays there would have been* 
Honae of Commons Committee sitting on n ■ 

But, nevertheless Voltaire wrote with the 1 
of men and of angels. According to Lord 
bery they ought to find ft Iiwarua in 7 
mebe of the temple of fame. It !® - l 

as regal ded literary productions, that th 

and the poor min were in much the *ame 


The Future of Poetry* 

Mr. Edmond Gosse delivered a lectors on" Th® 
Future of English Poetry" before the “WJ® 
Association, London, on Msy 30. Mr. JohnU»iI®7 
was io the chair. 

Mr. Goese said that the principal danger to 
the future of poetry seemed to him to rest in toe 
necessity of freshness of expression, with »“■ 
•overabundant circulation of language !® 

Literary Remuneration. year, week after week, the possibilities of fresu* 

S± h :Si»" “• «wi 

which we fate the following extract: — 

He was not going to argue that literature was 
a grossly underpaid profession, all hough when 
he compared it with the emoluments of some 
Others he felt a passing qualm. The remunera- 
tion of lawyers and doctors was stable and secure. 

Not so with literature. Literature e*ve its great - r 

and splendid rewards, but they fell to a few. poetry. In new generations there 


u^wupied than the last with the desire for novelty 
of ex presaion. Accordingly the sense of origin* 1 " 
ity, which was so fervently demanded from every 
new school of writers, wonld force the poel* °* 
the future to sweep away all recognixed impre®" 
lions. He thooght that in consequence *n# 
natural n sea of English and the obvion* form®** 
speech tnnat be driven fror 


literature also bad its great, disastrous, 
piliabla failures. The fond did not exiat lor 
supporting unrecognised genina. Bat outside 


io cccnr lea# description of plain material 
objects, became the aspect of theta bsd .already 
received every obvion# tribute. So »l*o there 
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could hardly fail to bo less precise enumeration of 
the primitive natural emotions, because that algo 
had been done already and repeated to satiety 
Poetry ae an art, in one shape or another, would 
escape from the bankruptcy of language, but it 
would ouly be at the coat of much that they at 
present admired and liked that the continuity at 
the art of verge would be preserved. 

He expected to find the modern poet accepting 
more or lees consciously an ever increasing aym 
bolio subtlety of expression. In his anxiety not 
ta repeat what bad been said before, and in his 
horror of the trite and the superficial, he would 
achieve effect by wrapptng the truth in darkness 
The domain of verse bad been persistently 
narrowed by the mcurBiona of a more and more 
powerful and wide-embracing prose. No ode or 
threnody could equal iu vibrating passion Captain 
Scott’s last testament The poetry of the future 
was likely to bo very much occupied with 
subjects and with those alone, which could not 
bo expressed in the prnge of ibe beet edited 
newspaper, and he believed that the closing up 
of the poetio field would isolate the poet from his 
fellows That was likely to lead them to band 
themselves more closely together for mutual 
protection Be also thought it very likely that 
sexual love might cease to be the predominant 
theme iu lyrical poetry. The poetry of the 
future might not improbably become more and 
more dramatio although perhaps by a ssries of 
acts of definite creation rather than as the result 
Of observation which would be left to Ibe even 
increasing adroitness o! the brilliant master of 
our prose 
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We are asked to publish the following — 

No 2133 Soars House, 

SA May, 1913 

From 

Jons J llzxsuav, Esq , b 

Manager- \ n • charge , 

Offire of the Jl/jntirar, Umtndj cj Madras 
To 

The Pbuvcieals or itL A rn mtn Con, toss 
Sir, 

I have the honoar, by the direction of tbe 
Syndicate, to inform you that tbe Regulations of 
the General Medical Council of Great Britain, 
regarding the examinations recognised as a suE 
XIX 


cient test of preliminary education in the case of 
students entering npon medical courses of study, 
require that each such student shall have passed 
the qualifying examination in a classical language, 
Tbe Council has under consideration the revision 
of its Kegu'ations and is in correspondence on the 
subject with tbe Syndicate The Council has 
expressed its intention of accepting the Interme- 
diate Examination in Arts of this University as a 
qualifying examination in tbe case of students 
entering npon medical studies provided that such 
students bare taken a classical or classical oriental 
language either in Part 11 or Part III (Opttonal 
Group 111) and have satisfied the Examiners 
therein 

In view of this proposal of the General Medical 
Council, Principals of Arts Colleges are advised to 
warn their students that those who wish to enter 
upon the medical career must teke up the study of 
a classical or classical oriental language for the 
Intermediate Examination It is improbable that 
tbe Council will grant any concessions on this 
point in the case of students commencing tbeir 
Intermediate course of studies during and after 
tbe academic year 1913 14. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
John J HtNSMin, 

Manager in charge. 


No 2792 Satire llocse 

2itk June, 1913. 

From 

Jonn J. Hessmas, Esq ,m, 

Manager in charge. 

Office of the Registrar, Uimertilj of Madras. 
To 

Tat Head Mabtius or alb lircoosizen 
lliosi Scnooia 

8ir, 

1 bare the honour, by the direction of the 
Syndicate, to inform too that the Regulations of 
the General Medical Council of Great Britain, 
regarding the examinations recogn red as a suffi- 
cient test of preliminary education in the esse of 
students entering upon medical courses of study, 
require that each such student shall have passed 
the qualifying examination in a classical language 
Tbe Council has under consideration the revision 
of ita Regu'stions and is in correspondence on the 
subject with the Syndicate The Council has 
expressed its intention of accepting the Intermedi- 
ate Examination In Arts of this University *• a 
47 
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qualifying examination In _ the ct*«t of etodenta 
entering up'm m^icsl stodiee, proiided that *ueh 
students hare taken* cU**ictl or clerical oriental 
ianguiga either in Part II or Part III (Optional 
Group Hi) and hare unified the IWimlnert 
therein. 

In view of tbia proposxl of the Oeoeral Medical 
Council, Principals of Arts College* bar* been 
ad rised to wsrn their students that those »ho wish 
to enter upon tho medical csreer must take op the 
study of a classical or chsncal orientat language 
for the Intermediate Examination. It ia improba- 
ble that the Council will grant any cnnervfiofls on 
tbia point in the case of atudenta commencing 
their Intermediate course of studies during and 
after the academic year 1013-14. 

Aa it will be apparently impracticable for a 
Secondary School -tearing CertiPcate Holder or a 
Matriculate to take up the study of a classical or 
classical oriental language eitbtr in Part II or 
Part lit of the Intermediate course unless he hu 
•ladled the language during his school course also, 

I am directed to inrite your attention to tbia 
matter and to request you to be so good as to gire 
the nece*«ary vtrotng to the pupils in four school 
wbo may intend erentually to enter upon medical 
coursee of study. 

I hare the bononr to be, 
Btr, 

Your most obedient sersaot, 
Jons 3. lltiwur, 

3 t«nag(r-in-<horgt. 

HL L Degree Examination, 1013- 
Bsasch IV. 

Parasbottim, K»x* .Vo. 12. Pasted III class. 

The rest failed. 

Euascbes I AMD III, 

Nil. 

Diploma for Astronomy. 

Tui Madras Government have communicated 
to the University of Madras tbe offer of a medal 
and diploma by the Mexican Aationomical 
Society to any astronomer wbo discovers a 
comet. 

M- A. Degree Examination, 1819. 

Branch I ;— Amrita Rau, Kuroad, III class. 
Erfafioaswemf, T". KT. Tfr class. MnUnkrishose, 
B, III class. Narasimbaraghavaebar, Andsparam, 

II class Ksmsawami, T. M , Hi class. Srinivasa 
Ran, Chicle balapnr V, III class. Veidyaoathao, 
It, S, II class, 


Dcascr IV I'pBti.Owrnr) Adisesbaiy*, 
Varanasi P.. Ill class. Kamesvam lUo, Sripadi. 
II! class. Rangatwami, G., Ill class. Sanltonni, 
Patlinporsyil, III class. P»ty»D»r»yanamnrti, 
Jayanti. II class. Sayanna Saslri, Vllittli, III 
class. Sivaramao, P. S., Ill class. Bobrabmaoyara. 
P. V., Ill class. Sovyanarajanan, Satalnr 
S., I class. 

Branch VI. (Latis) Oslaaigam, Samosl, III 
class. fCsnoappa Gobi!. Ill class. 

B. A, Degree Examination, 1819. 

( Oil rUflattou). 

StcosnLAsauiOx Divmos:— 1*1 class— Oj 2nd 
class — 123; 3rd clsss — 85. 

Biixcn I: lit elate— 2; 2nd c!i«— 3rd 
class— 88. 

BaiMcn U A : 1st clas*— 1 ; 2nd clsss— Hi 3rd 
class — 3d. 

BuAXCfl II B: 2nd class — 1- 

Bsisrcit III A : Sad claaa— 2. 

(Waxen III B : Sod class— 1. 

Biascr III C : Sod class— 2 s 3rd clsss— *• 

Branco III Dt 2nd class— 1 1 3rd class— 3. 

Baascu IV: 1st class— l : 2odclaas— 2li 3rd 
class— 3.1. 

Branch V: lit class— l ; 2nd clai»— 21 1 3rd 
claas — 101. 

Baaitcn VI: 1st class— 3 {2nd class — 9. 

pRtLiniMAaT Esousu LasoCiaRs All except 10 
have passed. 

B A. Degree Examination, 1818- 

(AVw JlrfnUUm). 

Part I r 1st class — 9 ; 2nd elms* — 270. 

Paal II • lit class— 1 ; 2nd class — 25. 

Qaoor II A : 1st class — 4; 2nd claas — 35. 

Orocp II B : 1st class — 2 ; 2nd cl**9 — 6. 

GROcr III : 1st class — 2 ; 2nd class — 2. 

G soup IV : 1st class — 3; Cod class— all exfept 

10 . 

Gitoor V : 2nd claas— 144. 

I-. T. Degree E xami nation, 1913. 

411 fat tti t*e*pt If, 

Intermediate Examination in Atts, 191 s * 

Group Ii 1st class — 105 ; 2nd class — 179. 

Group II : 1st claas — 10 ; 2nd elaBs — 43. 

Group HI : 1st class— S3 j 2 ad class — 349. 

K&trionlation Examination, 1013- 

1 CtiM-5; II Cuss-16; III Cuss-27. ' 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY BOMBAY UNIVERSITY 

5««ta Meeting S««« M*en» 


A weetiog of the 8enate of the Calcutta 
University tv a* held at the Sana la Hors?, College 
Square The Hon Sir Aaotosh Mookerjee, Vice- 
Chancellor, presided and there was a fair attend 
acca of Fellows. 

The Senate accepting Iho recommendations of 
the Syndicate appointed the following gentlemen 
aa University Headers in the subjects noted 
agaimt their names t — 

Dr Fanl Vi cograd off, Corpoa Professor of 
Jurisprudence In the University of Oxford on 
" Kinihip in Early Law ’ 

Profeeeor Hermann Jaeobie, of lie University 
of Bonn, on “ The Theory of Iodian Alankar * 
Mr. S R Bhandsrkar M A , on “ Inti od action 
to the Study of Indian Epigraphy " 

The Senate re appointed the following gentle 
men aa University Lectnrers at Bankipor* for two 
ysars — 

Prof Jadu Hath Sirkar in Mialwy 
Mesara C Hassell and A F Horn® in Leo- 
nora lee 

The Senate resolved that in addition to the 
affiliation already granted to the Cotton College, 
Oaohati, it is farther affiliated to the following 
standard* »nd anbjrcta i— B A. Standard — Hon 
oora in Foglish, Sanskrit, Philosophy, Mathema 
tie*, History, and Chemistry B Bo. Standard — 
Honours in Mathematic* aod Chemistry They 
also granted affiliation to the Wealeyan Mission 
College, Bankora, in Physics to the I A. acd 
I Sc Standards and to the Moraricbsnd College, 
Bylhti, m H itlorj and Physics to the L A Stand- 
ards* wall as io Fogliah, kernacolar Compoai 
tioo Mathematicv, Cbemutry and Pbytirs to the 
I Sc- Standard 

The Uew School Final 
It ia rumoured in the l're*s that the new 
Director of Public Instruction propose* to do 
away with the Matriculation 1 semination ondrr 
lb* jurisdiction of the Umverviiy, School Fieal 
> lamination being substituted aa io I CRlaod 
coder the control ot the hdocalwnal Department. 

Matrfcmlatlea ZLetalta 
The Cslcotia Umveraity MatrKolelion I temi. 

nation reaolia hara been pub! »h*d aod it it 
gratifying to note that so fewer than fO per cent, 
of the candidate* have com* oat eaeceasfol. the 
total camber b*Iag tt V37. of whom no tewtr Ifcsa 
were placed to the first division. 


^Meeting of the Senate will bo held »n the 
® ir powasji Jahangir Hall of the University on 
Friday the 4ib July J913 at 5 45 p.m , when 
tba 'ujjowiDg subjects will be discussed — 

(0 Assignment of hallows to Faculties , (ii) 
"‘ ter etion ot the dates ot commencement of the 
* ,r#t and Second f«L B Examinations , (m) 
Amendment of Oenrral Regnlsticn No 40 coDse- 
qnent OD (he institution of the Degrees of Ruche 
v IT Commerce, Master of Science and Doctor 
of M>gien e (iv) Academic Costame to be worn 
t eeekiog admission to the Degrees 

of “*bhelof of Commerce Master of Science and 
Doctq r 0 f Hygiene, (v) Amendment of the 
Hegafottijn regarding the transfer of students 
f roln one College to another (vi) A proposal to 
eo modify tb* standard tor passing the Mitn 
culati 0Q j. lamination aa to permit a candidate 
who ijjaj f»,| , n one (object only and who may 
outitiq aD aggregate of at feaat f5 per c«nf of 
tho to|a) ma ,Va obtainable to pass the Examioa 
lion <, Q (he recommendation of a majority of 
two tl, ln j a 0 f the examiners 

ALLU1ABAD UM\ ERSITY 
The Registrar of the Uoiverany of AlJah»b*d 
has nut, fiad that, provided the Hall Festival does 
not fslj on any of these dates— 

0) ‘.be Interned ato and tha Matricolation 
F«atai Dm t,on» of 191 1 will beheld on Monday, 
the 16, t, Jlsrcb aod followiog days, beginmog 
at tO r ach dsy , one paper as far ** possible 
being given daily in the intermediate f xamine 
*'°0( *nd two papers daily in the Matriculation 
Lxami nl t ((in t tbe Degrees (Art* and Science) 

4 laminations of 1011 will U» held on Monday, 
the 30,1, JUrch and following day* beginning at 
7 a » rich day, Ou# paper m far aa possible 
he'ag ttiten dsiljr , (in) tb# Previous So 1 Final 
LL R Vnd it e LL.M f laminations of 1PM will 
be hslu on Monday, the C7»h Apvil 1914 and 
foliowi OR days, begiumcgat 7 a tr each day, one 
psp*v>» far a* possible beirg givsn daily; iiv) 
ibe l*r 1 iSmine'lon of 1914 will be b*W on 
Mends, the Ctb April 19M aed following days, 
heg' Q0 ing at 7 x.¥ each day, on# paper being 
given sjaily. 

The d alee foe the Degrvw Practical F attains* 
Cwea *vn t fc* Botified hereafter 

Eishiuxtio* Km tr* 

The result* of Ik* vakeel e* a ene*tw>*i# ef th* 
A))ib»b«d L'cirmily tar* leva published Io 
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the M.A. Final, out of 52 atndenis one was dis- 
allowed and oE the remainder foar bare passed 
in the first division, 11 io the second division, 
and 21 in the (bird ; while in the Previous 53 
out of 126 have been Bnccesafnl — two in (he Erst, 
14 in the second and 37 in the third division. 
In the il Sc, Final 16 have passed and only one 
has been plucked ; of those who have passed, 
6 are placed in the first division, -1 in the second, 
and 7 io the third. Ten out of 12 students who 
sat for the U. Sc. Previous are declared to have 
passed, three in the first, one in the second and 
six in the third division. On 6 of 690 candidates 
for the B A. Examination, 9 con Id not appear} 
of tbs remainder two have passed in the first 
division, 81 in the second and 258 in the third. 
Of the two first division students one is a lady, 
Miss Aland Annie Keogh of Mussoorse. At the 
B. Sc., ont of 170 students one nna disallowed, 
and of the remainder 6 have been placed in the 
first division, 37 in the second and 28 in tho 
third. 

LONDON UNIVERSITY, 

A Chair of Chemistry. 

At a meeting of the Senate of the University 
of London on May 21, the Vice-Chancellor (Dr. 
IV. P. Harriogham) presiding. Dr. George 
Barger was appointed, as from October 1st next, 
to the University Chair of Chemistry, tenable 
at the Royal Holloway College, with the etatos of 
appointed teacher. Dr. Barger has hold posts 
in the University of Brussels and io the Welcome 
Research Laboratories at Heme Bill, and has 
teen since 1909 head of the Chemical Deport- 
ment at Goldsmith’s College. 


Dr. McClure, addressing the University 
College (Lcmdon) Guild of Graduate*, eaid that 
"the educational awakeniog of modern England 
bad owed Dot a little to the Matriculation 
Examination of the University of London.” 


Sir Philip Magons, epoke on the Bsport of tba 
Royal Commissioners on the University of London 
from which the following is an extract Our 
University is and most remain unique, for the 
conditions of the higher education in London 
are different from those in any othsr city ; and 
WB cannot hope to attain to the perfect ideal 
suggested in the {Lmmiasiooere’ Report by the 
endeavour to reconstruct it according to a 
German or any other model. Personally, there 
is nothing to which I take greater exception than 
the endeavour so frequently made to Germanize 
oar educational system, 


[JoRE 1913.' 

Bat when I see the vast number 'of eager 
students who come here annually to receive 
the reward of their diligence and progress in the 
search after knowledge } when I review the long 
list of eminent teachers under whom so many of 
them have studied ; when, too, I recall the 
contributions to the advancement of eoience and 
learning which proceed from onr research 
departments, and the names of the distinguished 
men and women, now living, who look with 
pride and satisfaction to this University as their 
Alma Mater, I moat own I fail to recognise oar 
University in the fundamentally defectors 'in- 
stitution described in the pages of the Report,' 
Stilt, it is dae to those who have devoted so 
ranch time and patience to the preparation of 
that Report that we should consider it free from 
prejudice or bias, with an earnest sad real desire 
to profit by it, aod to accept such of its proposals 
as make for the wider and more efficient training 
of onr citizens and are at the same time 
compatible with the best traditions of oar 
University. , 

A PATNA UNIVERSITY. 

Tho Government of Bihar and Orissa have 
ieened the following Kesolntion, dated Raocbt, 
May 19th i— 

The Government of India have, on ..aeveral 
occasions, explained the necessity which ne» 
arisen for circumscribing the limits of Universi- 
ties in India and the desirability of forming more 
numerous centres in which the foil advantage 0‘ 
the teaching and residential system of University 
life may be enjoyed. In November last the Local 
Government informed the Government of India 
that a strong and growing demand had arisen for 
a separate University for the Provioce of Bibar 
and Orissa and that they proposed to conetlts*® 
a Representative Committee with a view to for- 

mnlatiog a definite scheme. The Government o! 

India having assented to the adoption of this 
coarse. His Honoor the Lieutenant-Governor 
annonnerd, at the zneetiog of the Legislative 
Council held on February 12tb, 1913, that the 
question of establishing a University at P»t na 
with the fullest possible provision for teaching 
and residence wes under consideration, end 
a Committee would be appointed to eoqaire into 
and report oo the whole sobject. This aonoOBC*' 
ment was received moat favourably, and a cordial 
desire to co-operate in the execution of the 
project has been freely expressed on all side*. 

The Lientenant-Governor in Council •* now 
pleased to appoint the following gentlemen to 
frame a scheme for the establishment of a Uniter* 
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*»ty for the Province of Bihar and Orissa — 

Mr R Nathan President , the Hon. Mr 
JIadhn Sadan Das (he Hon Khan Bahadur 
Saijid Mohammad Falchr od dm , the Hon Rat 
8heo Shaotar Safcay, Bahador tbs Hon Baba 
Dwsrki Nath , Mr. Ssiyuf Nurni Hoda Mr 
A. O Wright, who will officiate as Director of 
Public lnatrnction daring the absence on leave 
of the Hod Mr N L. flsllmid Mr W A J 
Arch bold, Principal, Dacca College Mr C 
Hassell, officiating Principal, Patna College , Mr 
V H Jackgon, Professor of Physics, Patna 
College , Mr. K. 8 . Caldwell, Professor of 
Chemistry, Patna College, Mr Bichidananda 
Smba the Rev. S L Thomson Principal, Sf 
Coliimbas ’ College Ilaxiribagb , Mr D N Sen 
Principal, Bihar National College, Baokipore 
Mr T C Tallente a ill act as Secretary to the 
Committen 

The Lieutenant Governor in Conncil hopes that 
the Hon Mr. N L llillwartf M t, Director of 
Public Instruction, will, unlil hu departure on 
leave, give the Committee the benefit of bis 
Mvice 

The Lieutenant Governor to Council desires as 
far as possible to leave the Committee unfettered 
In the execution of the important task entreated 
to them, and will make only » few obterr»>taa» 
for their general guidance The University i» 
Intended for the benefit of the whole province 
and the need* of all parts of the country and of 
all sections of the people should therefore, 
receive the most careful alteotioi Provision 
ebou! I be made for a T nivereity at Patna or at 
■oos convenient | lace in ft* ceighbourhoad, of 
the teaching and residential type, and for the 
affiliation to this central loititutlon of colleges 
situated in other place* The seheme* both lor 
the cenlrat University and far the external 
college*, ebonld be worked oot In full, and should 
be accompetied hy I Cos octal estimate euC cientfy 
d«taif*i to enable it to be placed before Ibe 
Gore foment o f India. The reocmm*nd«li>e# 
ahpnld not tavo ve wny eaeh additional «wi to 
the stndent* i* wonfd diecvursge them from 
taking felt advantage of the fe*t Hit* which will 
be offered 

The Cora mi 'tee are *nth«ti*e>! to coma’i any 
aathonilee eHew isilttirte l*-*y may rend wod 
the f^eatenaat Governor to Conte l truste that 
all pw**e* whore help may l* Its* invoked will 
be reedy ts eCwd it 

The report of the Coccinittee still be published 
and tifcslatwl for (oronsnt and adeic* twfix* 
*ay defied* «“t co s* tskra. 


TECHNIC VL EDUCATION. 

TTMwitiriK Tories 

[T7i« Editor inritr* renfn’iilions on Tojntt reyanUntj 
Tvpewnteri ) 

Tin L 0 Sunn asp Bsos’ TmwBire* 
(Continual from lent Hiut } 

At tbs end of tbs line the carriage ia returned 
and the rpucirg device is operated with one 
movement of the right band it Is not necessary 
to raise the left hand from the keyboard nor to 
crow the right over it to make the return As 
the carnage moves back and forth without 
sticking or binding it is imporfant that the steel 
balls on which it rnns be kept m the tarns 
relative position not creeping it any xlage of tbs 
journey The geartd hall tetainer above referred 
to keeps the balls at an equal distance from each 
other making the carnage easy moving yet firm 
to the extent that even at H* extreme limit of 
travel it i* rigid and uo«hskifc!e an important 
feature, as the earns c* regulates the type impres 
hob on the paper Here too the system of baJi 
bearings perfect* all the movements and ensure* 
each latter in its place 

Another feature of the machine coder notice is 
a device for preventing the battering of the type 
Often an operator will strike two or more key* at 
the same lime forcing into the printing Centre 
one typvbar agunst another A projecting heel 
on the b»ck of the typebar prevents this efTec- 
toallr /he heel on tha back ef the type bar 
which has reached the centre first is attack by 
the typebar following it at one spot on I j, nr y 
between the upper and Joeer face* of llw tyre. 
By this method msrnrg the type is etVctually 
prevented and a clean cut impression insured 
Illustration fig S shows tow two tyyeban come 
together at the centre without tnj ry to ibo type 



Two ynalicj: pee t,C6i cl the U -thrum* nkber, 
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as well as the atencil throw-out, are controlled by 
a key placed in the key-board at the left ot the 
tabulator spacebar By the simple manipulation 
of ft key, either colour of the ribbon may be used, 
Or the ribbon may be placed where the type 
cannot touch it, so that a duplicating stencil may 
be cut. The nlbon can be pot on without tools 
of any kind, and without soiling the bands. 
It reverses automatically, without increased ten- 
sion or strain. Like the tabulator, back-spacer 
and other derices on the machine this part too is 
inbuilt and it forms » part of the machine itself. 

With regard to the typebar gaide, its object i« 
to prerent erila due to ribration when two or 
more typebars are forced to the centre together 
and collide, An extension on ibe typebar enters 
the guide, just before the type impresses the 
paper, making Warring or irregular spacing 
impossible. The typebar guide is also a safe- 
guard against accidental strokes on two keys, and 
other defects that result by collision or jamming 
of tj pebars. This is one of the derices on the 
h. O, Smith typewriter that help, not only the 
expert operator, but the average operator and 
beginner, to do good work. 



A Micbinisk Book. 

Mr. P. K. tlamasimy Iyer, A. C. U of 10. 
Esplanade How, Madras, has just published a rery 
Useful booklet Tor the use of operators aod owners 
Of Typewriting machines. The booklet deals 
extensively with the mechanism of the L. C. 
(Smith A, Bros/ Typewriter which are now largely 
used in High Schools, Colleges and various other 
Merarotile and Government offices. The book is 
priced only 3 As. and we would highly recommend 
it to all people interested In typewriting. 

CouMucui School st Bssoilgiie. 
i The Government of Mysore has sanctioned the 
opening of a class In the Commercial School 
at Bangalore to teach printing. The bouis of 
attendance will be made convenient for tbe class 


of pupils that may seek admission to it. Tho 
Superintendent of tbe Government Press has 
instructions to inspect any private press wel- 
coming his assistance, and to oiler suggestions in 
view to improving such establishments. The 
Government are idfo prepared to consider the 
question of providing for higher instruction and 
training in the several branches of the Art of 
typography. 

Oifoeu Diploma in Couvkkce. 

At last even Oxford University has paid 
homage to the commercial age by resolving to 
establish a diploma ‘ suitable for persona intend- 
ing to pursue a business career/ though tho voting 
waa only 35 as against 26 on the other ltd*. 
Mr. P. E. Matheson, Fellow of New College, in 
moving tbe adoption of the preamble to the 
statute, aaid : 

In tbe last few years there had been Increasing 
demands upon both Oxford aod Cambridge for 
men who bad takeu a University course for busi- 
ness. A University education - alone was col 
going to qualify a man for business, but it was 
hoped that for a certain number of men it w* 
desirable to male the study of economics ana 
political science such that when they got to their 
business they might look upon it in a proper w»y 
and with some scientific knowledge of the grooml' 
work on which it was based. It waa thought 
proper that there should be some scientific stuoy 
of tbe principles of hanking, accounting, and in 
law of contracts, and also for a diploma Of **" 
kind that tbe student ahonld be familiar with » 
least one modern language besides bis own. 
A course of the kind was aabstaotially ft WJj*® 
which would give a man a really liberal education 
for tbe two year* in which be was cnpgsd 
It, and would give him a good deal of In forma tw 
on entering the business world. 

The President of Corpus (51 r. Case) etfOOgJJ’ 
opposed the motion in a speech in which o» 
dreaded that Oxford might eventually become 
revolutionary body and expressed bis itroOe 
disapproval of giving diplomu on subjects e 
. which • the University was so profoundly iguorao* 
1 as banking, accounting and foreign ei chaser*' 
The Rev. E. i L Walker ot Queen’s CullfS* 
lamented Ibet the step proposed was a con<*sji°“ 
to the spirit of commercialism. Tbe 
of Magdalen (Professor Warren) opposed W* 
proposal, while Mr. Bidoey Ball of 8t. Job®* 
supported it, believing that It would increase tas 
demand for Univertiij men in busioets, 
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■Reviews an& notices. 

EmiSH HtSTORT, IlXEST BITES PSOU OtlGlSiL 

Sources, 1715 — 1815 , nr H E. Icelt, M A . 

(A & 0 . Buck) 2 s 

Thu u tha latest volume added to the excellent 
serieaof "source” books in English History published 
by this enterprising firm Every Uislory teacher 
of the present day feels the necessity far these 
supplementary reading books to stimulate thought, 
to aroid mere memorizing and to make Historv 
teaching of the greatest posaihle value by inducing 
tbs pupils to take an active ehire i a the process 
of working mental exercises The History of the 
18th Century is so complex, materials readable so 
abundant that the choice of extracts is very 
difficult. Nor is it posable to maintain the 
continuity in the narrative The author has there 
fore rightly chosen only the more important of 
the events of this period ai d the ejtracts are 
concentrated on them from d Sereot points of 
t»ew. Few cr no reference is made to such leading 
Constitutional facts of the period as the rise of the 
Cabinet Government, the development of Party 
System, etc, Even yet there are given in the 
extracts sufficient premises to allow of a reason able 
Bud reasoning deduction The present volume 
Will be of great value to teachers and pupils of the 
next School Fira) Class who study the Hanoverian 
penod for the special portion Extracts on the 
Character of the Three Georges, the South Sea 
Babble, Burke's Estimate of Walpole as Minister, 
the Corruption of Parliament, Pitt in Opposition, 
Pitt as Orator, Pitt as Minister, the Revolt of the 
Colonies, the* Pilot that weathered the storm," elc., 
are sure to make the subject, otherwise doll and 
monotonous, very interesting and the teaching 
attractive 


TnaJcitoa Rxjioxil GioOrxnit — Tbs Barrisn 
Ekf tes wirrr rrs Wonco gcmvo— cr J B. 
Retxolds. (A A C Buck) Is id 
Miss J B Reynolds ha* earned in the scholast c 
profession a repotation for the application of 
regional method to the teaching of geography m 
schools, though this particular presentment of the 
judyerk .u jdviAfl/ .the vuwk rS Jtraehw 

like Professor Ilerbertson and Mr. Mackinder In 
the ssrits of books entitled Regional Geographies 
she provides a aeieuiifle treatment of tbe subject 
set forth In a clear and attractive style wh ch 
commends itself to the teachers and tbetacght alike. 
The chief feature in her hook is that the area 
Under discussion is first divided clearly into its 


natural regions and the results of geographical 
conditions which characterise each are then logi- 
cally deduced We have seen several books on 
the British Empire , but what marks out the 
present volume from the rest is that in the 
present volume is presented an outline sketch of 
tbe rest of tbe world Thu is of great value to 
form a true conception of the Geography of the 
Empire The geography syllabus which confines 
its attention purely to the British Empire deserve* 
to be condemned outr ght Canada for tg, is no 
geographical unit With a general view of the 
whole of tbe North American Continent it is much 
easy to understand tolly tbe various geogra- 
phical phenomena of this portion of the empire 
Tbe ‘ world setting ’ that is presented in tbe 
book will enable the pupils to link together tbe 
ranous portions of tha Empire in a manner that is 
difficult when each portion is treated as an isolated 
unit The value of some of the British possessions, 
especially the smaller ones depends mainly on 
their position with re gar 1 to various countries 
and cannot be rightly appreciated without eomo 
knowledgo of iheir surroundings The Empire’s 
commerce is exlen«ive and a knowledge of tfce 
chief producing regions and markets of the world 
is in consequence necessary and a book which 
attempts all this in a short compass ought to be 
ueleome to teachers The book is profusely 
illustrated and contains a very large number of 
maps and diagrams 

A fUiDBooK or OEOoaxrnr, nr A J Hib- 
hsutsox, M A . Pu D , Vof ir (T. Nilbov 
A Soaa). 4* 61 

When review mg the first volume of this book in 
tbe July (1912) number of our Antnc, we pointed 
out that that book sapplied a long felt want of a 
work imermediate between tbe ordicary Flemen- 
tavy school geography and such standard works of 
reference as Dr M K Mill’* fntrrealional 
OeogrsDhv, The present volarne deals with Asia. 
Australia, Africa and America Throughout tbe 
book there is abundant evidence of thorough ne*» 
Tbe physical feature* of each Continent as a whole 
is dt^enbed fully and the deicnplion is also 
cortmuojs to enable the student touuderstasd tbe 
vsnousy art* of the skeleton before studying the 
ore ilxt ons and coverings of the earth’s surface- 
Tbe treatment is first regional and next political 
Aft«* a grrrrxl account of the distribution of the 
cM<-f »l merits of each country, pci i nos 1 divisions 
ar 1 drecnptnc* follow b« sen till facta and edu- 
eaiioritty valuable elements are emph*»ix*d The 
book i* full of map* and diagrams, votac of 
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which are published for tbe first time. These two 
volumes by Dr. Herbertson ate sure to prove 
standing worts of reference. 

We are sorry however to note the volame before 
ns has some defect* which it is hoped, will be set 
right in tbe subsequent editions. India is very 
meagrely dealt with and is out of date in some 
points. A book published in 1913 contains the 
Census figures of 1901. We hare not yet got rid 
of Eastern Bengal and Assam. Tbe information 
is what can be got from ordinary test-books on 
Indian geography. 

In fairness to tbe author, we must mention that 
what is stated is thoroughly accurate Test-book 
writer b end teachers of Indian geography will get 
many of their erroneous notions regarding Indian 
monsoons corrected after a careful study of this 
book. Speaking of south-west monsoon. Dr. 
Herbertson says: “ From raid March to mid Jane a 
low pressure sres forms over a region of increas- 
ingly high temperatures in Southern Ati*. As it 
increases in intensity, the Southerly winds swirling 
into its centre are followed by the south-east 
trades which pass with a eweep of storms right 
across the Equator. These winds bring moisture 
from the Indian Ocean which they precipitate on 
all exposed mountain sides and on the plains at 
their feet from a great distance from them Tbe 
change to rain comes from 1—15 June. Cloudy 
rainy weather prevails till September. During 
the next three months pressure rises in Northern 
India and the retreat of the south-west monsoon 
takes place. These retreating currents and not 
the north-east monsoon curve over the Day 
so as to increase the Madras rainfall (October to 
December).” 

We are_ amused to read that South India is one 
of the richest mineral regioDs of the world. 
We hope with tbe author that the Dseof electricity 
may lead to important development?. We note 
that in connection with iron mining and industry 
no reference whatsoever is made to the Tala Iron 
Works. We are not able to follow the author 
when he says that three-fonrths of the people are 
Hindus or Brahmins and that *• Trivandram is the 
capital of Trivancor* State wherein education is 
advanced for India.” 


Oxford Qiogripdiks— A OtooRarnT or tm 
British Emmrx— - ur A. J. Hebbvktson asp 
, E. I?. Thosfsos. (CuRtsuo.r Peis*), j,. 6i. 

This book belongs to the series of Oxford 
Geographies edited by A. J. Herbertson. It opens 
'With an account of tbe British Isles and nearly 


half of il.is taken np with the geography of 
the mother country. India is given less than 20 
pages and tbe account given Is very meagre and of 
an elementary character. Canada, Australia and 
British Africa receive foller treatment. , The 
treatment throughout is regional. Political divi- 
sions are also mentioned and described. • Tbe 
book is thoroughly up to-date and contains a 
number of maps in black and white. It is pleasing 
to note the historical summary in connection with 
some of the parts of the British Empire. It would 
have been extremely valuable if the author had 
devoted some sections at least to show tbe bearing 
of Geography on History. 


Cobsthdcityr Work— Pupils’ Book, S«t If, coa- 
UIKED WITH OfOGRiPHr uro Bistost, bt 
Ed. J. S. Lit. (Micmilliv * Co). Book I? 
4d. Books II Sc III. 5d. each. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co are doing a decided 
service to elementary education by tbe publication 
of three sets of books on constructive work. There 
is also a teachers’ edition of these books. ■ How 
much would the Indian elementary school teacher 
profit by these books being adapts! and rendered 
into vernacular languages! Tbe constructive worn 
suggested in these books is of an eminently 
practical character ; tbe handwork i« treated a* a 
method and the exercises which are intended to 
supplement the work on the most *. D ? 

approved lines are not only closely connected wita 
tbe objects to be found in every school bat sre 
calculated to train th 0 child on truly educational 
lines to be active, intelligent and self-reliant. 
Part l of the book is closely connected wilu 
Geography. The first lessoos deal with *' Sep 1 " 
sketch iny.” “ Learning to sketch and to u It the fj* 1 
“ Look about you e\'ry dig," etc. The subsequent 
lessons deal with 6c tier and distances, P“**' 
measuring distances on the map, plotting valks, 
angular meaiurement, limple surveying, cantor 
liiut, sludging globes and maos, thtrmomtUrs, 
barometers, minis, rainfall, production and trfl ” 
charts. The lessons are all carefully graduated and 
are on concentric lines. The hooka are replete 
with hints and suggestions to observe, to record 
and to construct. They are also full of apt tod 
suitable i Haslrslione. TVrt II of each book deaU 
with English His torp. A juumher of very intern'; 
log anJ suggestive historical diagrams connect^ 
with each period are presented. It l» intended 
that the children should without any guide ho** 
cat out shapes from coloured paper and parie 
them in an exercise book kept for the purpose, 
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The exercises will be foucd to giro excellent tram 
ing for the hand and the eye, valuable for the 
teaching of facti and for recapitulatory lessons 
The teachers' edition is specially valaable as it 
helps to formulate and carry out schemes of 
manual work connected with the ordinary subjects 
of the school cumcatum 


Pbeuminart Arithmetic, hi Acqlhcs Babrac 
loose, M A (TJkivxrsitt Tutorial Press). 
Price li 6d. 

This is a well got Up little volume of 216 pages 
and is intended for English pupils of ten to 
fourteen years of age The book contains deSm- 
tions, rules, worked examples and exercises and is 
specially useful to candidates preparing for such 
examinations as the Preliminary Cambridge Local 
and provides sufficient work for the pass standard 
of the Junior paper For Indian Schools the book 
is practically oi no value but an intelligent teacher 
of a Lower Secondary School will find ample in 
formation for the teaching of arithmetic in bis 
class room The book will also be a valuable addi 
tion to the Library of the School We coogratu 
late the printers on the excellent finish they have 
given to the little volume 


Jchior ABitnusTic (with Answers) bt K II. 
Chofe, B A , Bbyssth Impression (Third 
Editiob) Revised and Enlarged. (University 
Tutorial Press) Price 2» 6 d 
This volume of 393 pages is meant for the 
Junior Forms of English Schools and i * an abndg 
ment of Mr Workman's 'The Tutorial Arithmetic ’ 
The difficult portions of the higher work are omit- 
ted but the order of the chapters and t be method 
of treatment are same The book covers the 
whole field of arithmetic anil also contains chapters 
on Approximation (contracted multiplication and 
division) Algebraic symbols (simple equations and 
problems) and Graphical Arithmetic. The book 
will take a positron among standard Text Books in 
Arithmetic for Indian Schools if it Is only adapted 
for such use by the Introduction of Indian Curiency 
and Tables of Indian Weights and Measures As 
it is, it is invaluable as a book of reference to the 
Indian Teacher and his pupil, and as such deserves 
a place in the Library of every High School 




A School Arithmetic tor Isduk Schools, 
by Hell, Stevens and Sims (Messrs Mao 
itiLLAN A Co) Price Me l 12 D, 

This is a handy volume of more than 500 pages 
and is an edition of Hall aud Stevens’s ‘ A School 
Arithmetic ’ adapted to the requirements of Indian 
Schools by the Rev Andrew Sims, b a , of the 
London Mission with the introduction of Indian 
Carrency and Tables of Indian Weights and 
Measures side by side with the corresponding 
British Tables In the course of the work necessary 
changes have been made and a large number of ex- 
amples have been altered in accoi dance with the 
needs ot Indian students in different Provinces 
The book in its present form can be safely 
used as a text book lo any Indian High School. 
There are certaia special features of the book 
which give it a nmqoe position in the field of 
Arithmetic They are (1) The method of Ap 
proximation is earned further than has hitherto 
been attempted in any ether text book of the 
kind (2) The method of Aliquot Parts (or 
* Practice 9 is not made the subject of a separate 
chapter (<J) Besides a separate chapter on Simple 
Graphs grapoical methods are frequently used 
especially tn connection with Proportion and 
Variation (4) There is no formal treatment of 
Recurring Decimals or of the Cube Root Cube 
roots tbat occur are determined by factorisation 
or by the nse of logarithms (5) The use of Four 
Figure Logarithms is fully explained and illns 
trated and Tables of Logaiithma and Anti- 
logarithms are supplied 

AV e are sure that this book as at present modi- 
fied wilt keep the foremost rank in the field for 
several years The authors, Hsll and Stevens, are 
well known to every school boy and this is a 
sufficient recommenda'ion for the popularity of 
the present volume in Indian High Schools 

Geometrical Omcs, bt A S Pehcival, M A, 
M B-, B C. (Cantab) He«srs Losgmans, 
Green & Co) Prt« 4» Gd tel 
This is an excellently gob up vo1omeof]32 
page* primarily intended for medical student* as 
a text book on the subject of Geomet-ieal Optics 
for their preliminary scientific examination The 
book also contains all the optics required by an 
ophthalmic surgeon and is also of some value to 
students of physics 

There are chapters on pmhofes and shadows, 
reflection and refraction at plane and spherical 
surfaces, and lenses Methods, both analytical 
48 
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and graphical, lor the determination of the 
Cardinal and the N'odsl Pointa ot a thick len», are 
full; explained and illustrated. There la alto a 
reference made to Spherical Aberration. Though A 
the book i> not of much ralae to the mathemati- 
cian it ia we belierp jn valuable to tboje for whom 
it ii meant. 


No. V, 1*. 8d. London t George Philip & 
Bon, Ltd., 32, Fleet Street. 

General History of the World, by Osar 
Browning, SI.A London : Longman*, Green 
•£ Co. (Edward Arnold}. 5*. • 


Th* 8. P. O. flioii School Mmartia. 

The fourth number of the firat Tolume it before 
US and ia particularly interealing. being a dooble 
numberin commemoration of tbe 150th aonirermy 
of the 8 P. G. High School and College. The 
editorial column* are fall of comments on thii 
unique erent in the history of the College, In 
thesrticle" Our 1 50f A Anniivrury " arefound the 
Historical Resume and the interealing address of 
Mr. Stone who preaided on the occaaion of the 
anniversary and those who care to read theae will 
readily concur that the Institution deserves to be 
proud of a record of u«rfuloe»< and prosperity for 
a century and a half. Dew an Rahador T. Deatka- 
chsryar, a dcroted hot unnatenfatioua atudent 
of ancient South Indian History, ha* contri- 
buted a well-thought-out paper on “ T\t Co ini 
of th« Cholos" which contilni many rew 
facta of an authoritatire character. The article 
on ‘‘Srrlfij— Ifis Idtal BVm.m." Ii a critical stody 
of his paragon of airtoe. The “ Bisket ol Word*" 
i* contiDoed In thi* number and there is good deal 
to amuse the reader on the word Doctor. 
Altogether tbi* number maintains the high lere! 
of excellence of the prerioua issue*. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
GeometricaliOptier, by A. S. Pereira!, 61. A., M.B., 
B.C. London > Longmans, Green A Co. 
■J*. 6d. 

George F.liot’a Silas Marner, by T. Cuthbertaon 
Jones, B.A. Bombay t Oxford Unireraity 
Press. Ru. 1-8-0. 

Preliminary Chemistry, by II. W. Bsusor, M.A. 

London; Unireraity Tutorial Press. 2s. Gd. 
Will the Brahmo Samaj Last, by P. 0. Moxoomdar. 
Calcutta ; The Brotherhood, 82, Harrison 
Road. 

TAe Children's Shi ieapeire— Scenes from Jaffna 
C»sar. London t Macmillan. 4d. 

Piere Plowman Hiatoriee, Junior Book No. I, 9<L; 
. No. If, U . ; No. w, J*. 3J. 5 No. IV, I*. 6d. 


3nfcfan EDucatlonnl notes- 

MADRAS. 

Orders Educational— Tbe Oarrrnineut err plrawd 
to sanrtioo ■ grant not sxceedieg oue-htlf o‘ the 
tclasl erpendi(are nor IU. 4M0 toward* tbe 
of construction of two blocks of dormitory and 
rrleetory rooms attached to tbe R. 0. Boarding and 
Training School, Truth inopoly, (object to the follow- 
ing conditions :— 

Cl) that in carrying out tbe work tbe anggef 
tion* of the Chief Engineer In his note are • 

and (2) that alt the condiiione prescribed in 
Graot-ln-Aid CoJo taee been duly complied with. 

2 Ou the a bore conditions being fulfilled the 
grant will be paid at lands beoorae arailsbio. 

The Government are pleased to aaection • «*»* 
not exceeding one-half of the actual expenditure, 
nor Be. 4,374 towards coat of tba ®* rU 2V«r£i 
aioua end improvements to St. Joseph a inaotvn*i 
School, Tindiseaem. subject to tbe following eendi- 

(1) that in carrying out tba work the WK- 
g«ation» of the Coiaf Eagineer in b‘» 00 iT.j 
adopted and (2) that all the condition* pr*acrio*a 
in the Oraot-in-Aid Cod* have been doty complies 
with. 

2. On the above conditions being fulfilled the 
grant will be paid aa fund* become available. 

The Government are pleated to (auction * 8**° 
not exceeding on*«h*lf of the actual expenditure, 
nor Rs 7.229 towards the cost of construction ®‘ 
third storey to the building occupied by the »• 

High School, Tricbinopoly, attbjecl to the follow! g 
conditions s— 

(I) that in carrying out the work tbe 
Ilona ol the Chief Engineer in his note i« 

No. 948, Educational, dated 12th November 1910.' a™ 
adopted ; and (2) that all tba conditions P r<,cn ,vi 
in the Grant-in-AId Rods hare been duly comp 11 ® 0 
with. 

2 On the above conditions being fulfilled tb® 
grant wiff be paid a* lands become avaifaM®. 

The Government are pleased to sanction s 

not exceeding one-half the actual expenditure. 

Rs 12.759 towards the coat ot construction * 
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building for the Gtnapatbi Secondary School, 
Mangalore, Bjbject to the following conditions — 
(1) that in carrying oat the work the sagges 

lions of the Chief Engineer in bis note are adopted, 
and (2) that all the conditions prescribed in the 
Grant-io Aid Code bare been dniy complied with 

2 On the shore conditions beiog fulfilled the 
grant will be paid aa funds become available 

3 The Government approve the action of the 
Director of Pnbho Instruction in permitting the 
school authorities to purchase the site in anticipa- 
tion of the sanction of Government to the grant. 


The Government are pleased to sanction a grant 
not exceeding one half of the actual expenditare nor 
Its 4,300 towards the coat of construction of an ad- 
ditional building for the High School at Gopala- 
saraudram, Tiooevolty diatrict.enbject to tba follow- 
ing conditions — 

(1) that in carrying oat the work the sagges- 
tions of the Chief Engineer in his note are adopted , 
and (2) that all the conditions prescribed in the 
Grant in Aid Code have been dniy complied with 
2 On the above conditions being fulfilled the 
grant will bo paid as foods become available 


Tho Government approve the proposals of the 
Director of Pnbho Instruction for the distribution 
of the special grants of four lakhs aod Its 30,000 for 
the equipment of secondary aod elementary schools, 
respectively 


Tbe Government are pleased to delegate to tbe 
Principal, Goveroracnt Training School, Bajah- 
mondry, tbe power of exempting candidates for 
admission to tbe school from the age limit prescrib- 
ed by rate 114 (2) of the Madras Educational Bales 


Tbe Government are pleased to sanction a grant 
not exceeding one-halt of the actual expenditure 
nor Bs 7,400 towards the cost of construction of 
warden's and servants’ qoarters attached to tbe 
American College, Madura, anbject to the following 
conditions i— 

(1) that id carrying ont the work the suggestions 
of the Chief Engineer in his note are adopted and 
(2) that all the conditions prescribed io the Grant* 
in Aid Code have been duly complied with 
2 On the above conditions being fulfilled the 
gtaot will be paid as funds become availsble 


Under section 21. anb-sectioo (4) of tbe Indian 
Universities Act 1004 the Governor in Council is 
plessed to sanction tbe farther sfehstion to the 
University of Madras of the Madras Christian 
College in Drench I— -Mathematic*— of tbe D.A 
{Honours) degree course 


The Government are pleased to sanction a half 
graut not exceeding Ks 7 500 to the Municipal 
Connell of 8alera towards the cost of providing iho 
local college With a bosul Tbeamooot will be 
met from tbe balance of tbe lomp grant of 225 
lakhs sanctioned by tbe Government of India m 
Finance Department letter No 228 P , dated 18th 
July 1912, under 22, Education for hostels 
2 Tbe Accountant General will be requested io 
place the amount at the disposal of tbe Municipal 
Council before tbe close of tbe current year 


The Government are pleased, as a special esse, to 
sanction a grant not exceeding Bs 6 900 nor tbe 
difference between Ibe actual expenditare sod tbe 
contribution of Bs 5000 promised by Ibe manage- 
meet towards tbe coat of cooatrnc'ion of a hostel for 
tbe Chmtian atndentsof tbe Noble College, Masuh* 
patam, subject to the following conditions — 

(1) tbat in carrying ont the work tbe suggestions 
of lbs Chief Engineer m hi* note are adopted , 
and (2) that all tbe conditions prescribed in the 
Grant in Aid Code have been doly complied with 
2 On tbe above conditions being fulfilled tbe 
grant will be paid as funds become available 


Under section 21 snb-section (4), of tbe Indian 
Coiversitiea Act, 1904 tbe Governor in Council la 
pleased to sanction tbe farther affiliation to tbe 
University of Madras of tbe Central College, Banga- 
lore, in Groop (u B)— Chemistry— of tbe B A 
Degree (Pass) course. 

Tbe Government sre pleased to sanction a grant 
Dot exceeding Bs 31 C82 towards tbe cost of con- 
structing ibe Coles Memorial Students Home and 
Boarding School, Kornool, subject to tbe following 
conditions — 

(1) tbat io carrying ont tbe work the snggestione 
of the Chief Engineer in bis note are adopted , and 
(2) tbat all the conditions prescribed in Ibo Grant- 
in Aid Code have been duly complied with 

2 Oo Ibe above conditions being fulfilled tho 
grant will be paid aa funds become available. 


The Government are pleased aa a special caae to 
sanction an additional grant of Be 1,442 towards, 
the cost of construction of a building for Ibe St, 
Mathias' School, Yepery, Madras 


In the circumstances represented 6y tfie Director 
of Public Instruction the Government are pleased, 
as a special case aod in modification of G O No. 
995, Edncational dated 12ib November 1912, to 
sanotion a graot of Bs 17 500 or one half of tba 
actual expenditure, whichever fs lees towards tho 
cost of conatrnction of a building for tbe Ilindn 
High 8cbool Ambaeamudram, This grant is sub- 
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ject to the condiiions laid down m the Government 
Order quoted above. 

In thecircnmstarces stated by the Director®! Pub- 
lic Instruction the Government are pkMcd M > «®| 

creese the maximum emoontof the grant sanctioned 
jnO 0 No. 81*. Educational, dated 20lh November 
1911, towards the cost of constrocting a boilding 
for the Aijumanl-Mufid-i Abla-i-I.lam Technical 
end Industrial School. Madras. from Rs. 10.«6,to 
Es. 15,60* or one belt of the actual expenditure. 

The Government nro plened as » C V®ii^ 

aanction e grant not exceeding one half ol me 
ectnsl expenditure. or Rs- 16.837. towards the cost 
oitho hosul buildings which hare already been 
completed m o inoeclion with the American College. 
JUdcra, and o( the proposed improvements and 
additions thereto snbject to the fallowing condi- 
tions i'- 
ll) that mcarryinKOnt the proposed work the sug- 
gestions ol the Cbtef Engineer in hie note are 
adopted i and (2) tbst all the conditions prescribed 
in the Grant-in- Aid Code bavo been duly complied 


witb. 

2. On the above conditions being fulfilled, the 
grant will bo paid as lends become arsilable. 

The Government are pleased to sanction a grant 
not exceeding one hall of tbo actual expendiure, or 
El. 29,050, towards the cost of construction of a 
bnildiog forthe Port Girls' nigh School at Tncbioo- 
poly, «ubj-ct to the lollowiog conditions.— 

(1) that in carrying out the work the suggestions 
©f the Chief Engineer in bis note ere adopted ; and 
12) that ill ibe conditions prescribed in tbB Grant- 
10-Aid Code have been duly complied witb. 

2 On the above conditions being fulfilled, the 
grant will be paid as fands become available. 

In paragraph 62 of the Report on Pnblic Instruc- 
tion in the Madras Presidency foe thn quinquen- 
nium 1906-07 to 1911-12 which dealt with the 
Secondary School Leaving Certificate Scheme, the 
Director of Public Instruction observed : — 

. " I take this opportunity ol expressiug my hope 
that heads ol colleges and ofiloials will co-operate 
wiih Government and th* Department in the reform 
©f secondary edocation which is in progress by not 
accepting any certificate which does not afford 
evidence ol proper attention having been paid to 
the " B"anbjects. A scrutiny ol these marks ia 
necessary to as-ertam whether a candidate for 
Government service poa-cs«»B, in the language of the 
public Service No;ifis-*'ion, 1 sufficient knowledge 
of the qrdmary sobj'-ciV.” 

. 2. Too particular attention of all heads of Depart- 
men’s will he d-awn to this appeal for oo-operetiou 
yvith the Director ul Public Italruclbn luhis efforts 


done by holders of leaving certificates. U is a car 

dinat feature of the scheme Tor the »"‘ T * 1 * 

dary eohool-leaviog certificates to attach valoo 
character and result of a bo, . enlire echocl career 
in preference to the bare record of hie success a 
any single examination. 

HadanapalleeTeaeberi'Oonference.— Fortendsj" 

from the 19 ih ultimo vacation dassrfiwere ergs 

!S7l“ -h- t».l> -I U- H.—’-’T S’ 1 

era ol M.danapallee, Vayslpsd and PaoRson 
Taluks, by the Snb-Assistaot Inspector of Schools, 

MadaoapaUee Raoge, Mr. K. At-.r Chetti w.ththe 
eocouragement of the Assistant Inspector 
CbP.tore District, Mr. B.gbnnatha Churl and with 
the bel p of the Supervisors. These classes wer nei 
in the Madaoapallee High Sch “ 1 J ) 5!“ ,, t ^bert on 
useful instruction was imparted to the te d 

various .object, such a. V.rd««Ur. 

Postry. Snrveyiog, Civics, Hygiene. School ™ ^ 

School Museums. Geography, ^"^I'norrWPO®* 
metic. Manual Work. Poy.iology, Official Oorrespo^ 
derce, the nee of Grammar and Stones tni 1 
songs. Object Lessons and Pictures Mnch. inte« ^ 
was roused in the teachers by the most imp^ Uf 

and sxbaostiTe Iwtnresof Mr K. Ah ^ 

Vavdknlam 


ive lectnres of Mr . T-toRn 

Sobha Row. Presidency College ^ 

Paodit, was requested to deliver f » *•““ d mo«t 


Paodit, was requested to deliver » * c ftQd wort l 
teachers on tbo necessity for rellg presided 
instruction in 8chools. The meeting ex- 

over by Mr. Nemali Pattabbirama »w, 

Dewan of Cochin on the 26th ultimo Mr. v Mdle0e , 
Row brought home to the * .A liters- 

that without a deep lore for the ^ n0 r love 

torn there ccold be no love for ihtcowtrj.^ era . 
for one’s own religion. His lecture ^ fd w i t h 
dite, interesting and impressive and a y, rn a- 

quotations. De made a powerful pi**”* 
cular study and showed bow the ® ' -, t n 

tended to degenerate, disfigure and d, Mur.g ^ 
love for Vernacular literature which l P*| cd to 
its death knell. Be most '^ d ^s briog 

the audience not to kill Vernaculars s tb# }e i 

ruin upon the country Bnd * h '“' e ’ ’ Horsed ths 
unborn generation. The Chairman endo^ * 
opinion ot tbo lecturer and explain j D ana 

attempt was being made to arouse in t res tjr 
to revive vernacular study in all its pristine p 
and force. _ . , res 

One of the most interestiog and edit jiog ** gl( j. 
of this Conference was tho port ? n « d Tslak 

dtreddipalle Resnlt School boys of Vayalpau * fl , 
In two sittings they e.hibited their '*«»£££ A* 
Civics, VernacoUr Grammar.. Hospitals- . $od 
ministration , loyalty, by means of J J , 0B gs. 

interesting dramas accompanied , b y,'h« occasion* 
This added to the lustre and interest of the occ 

The vocation classes were brought to sn e . 
tbs 28 ib ultimo by valedictory speeches oeii 
by a uamber of visitors on the importance o* 
teaching profession- 
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A Hutory Profeasor— Ur Sounder* ma, of 
the Chicago University bos been Appointed ns 
History Professor of the American College, Madura 
Professor Saunders is aaid to be a man of high 
qualifications iu History and is erpecCed to arrive 
about the 1st of September 


Opening of pew schools — ' Tbe Inspector General 
Madras, has recornm nded tbe opening of 141 new 
primary schools at a cost of Its 22 959 the appoint 
rnent of additional hands an increase of pay and 
allowances for the teaching of muBio and needle 
work in girls schools at a coat of Rs 19494 
annually, {be opening of Kannada Upper Secondary 
classes id the Anglo-Vernacnlar School at Dava 
nagenandm tbe Middle School at Eanjanad for 
providing recruits with higher general culture as 
teachers for Primary and Middle Schools at a cost 
of Es 2 400 per annum and the establishment of a 
Central Boarding School for Psochatna students at 
Mysore aa an experimental measure at a cost of 
Its 4,000 Tbe whole of the Education Committees 
recommendations have been approved except with 
regard to (he revis on of scales of second master 
pay amounting to Bs 46 6d3 per annum 


Tiruvallur High School Day— Speaking a few 
days ago as Chairman of theTiruvallor High School 
Day, the Hon Mr V S Srinivasa Sastri made an 
interesting suggestion that old boys uieetiog to 
gather should think of improviog tho school under 
whose root thoy met It always struck Mr Brim 
vasa Sastri As an imperfection in tbe arrangements 
that no machinery was provided for interest ng old 
students in tbe welfare of a school Do had known 
aorae really usefal ideas come from those actually 
unconnected with the management of an institution 
Old boys who wera connected with other schools 
nnght-*d vants geonsly be consulted on points that 
turned up now and then in connection with the 
managomeDt of their old school They would iu 
most cases bs act lated by love for it ana not by on 
worthy jealousy AdJ on tbe annual school day, 
according to Mr Sastri a excellent suggestion there 
* should be a small conference, an intimate con 
‘ ference with every guarantee of the proceedings 
'being confidential coo* Bung of the management 

' the staff, and the more influential among tbe old 
•boys to thresh out the more important problems 
•gad to suggest the necessary reforms. 


Udsraalpet High School —A correspondent writes 
from Udamalpet i — Tbe prise distribution to the 
students of the Board H gh School Udamalpet 
was held on the 6th instant. Mr F K. Hemingway 
ICS, presided There was a Urge gathering 
Tho function began at 5 15 r st with the reading of 
the report by Mr T Knnbiraman the Headmaster 
who pointed oat that the late oat break of tbe pisgae 
in the town bad rendered it impossible for the 
ychool to maintain its usual high level in the public 


examinations and that it bad also affected adversely 
tbe fi lancial position of the school The prizes were 
given away by Mrs Hemingway Mr Hemingway 
in bis concluding address remarked that the 
school bad on the whole done well considering the 
disadvantages from which it bad been suffering 
last year He asked tbe old boys of the school not 
to forget tbe institutions where they bad received 
tbeir rudiments of culture but to take an active 
interest in its future welfare He also pointed out 
the urgent necessity there w»s for a good Students’ 
Hostel iu the town and he called open tbe gentle 
men present to interest themselves in the matter 
Tbe meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to 
Mr and Mrs Hemingway proposed by Kban 
Bahadur Abdul Rnzzak Sahib 


Education in Anantapur —At the instance of 
the Local Sub Asa slant Inspector of Schools and 
with tbe saDCNon of higher authorities a Confer 
ence of Inspecting Officers and Elementary School 
Teachers was held for five days from the 2ntb May 
to the 30th in the Edward Coronation Hall under 
the presidency of Mr Herbert Champion a a , 
Inspector of Schools 3rd Circle It was attended 
by all the Sub Assistants and Supervisors and more 
than 200 Elementary School Teachers of the 
Anantapur and Gooty Ranges A carefally well 
arranged programme of work mclud ng theexpla 
nation of syllabuses according to standards lectures 
on teaching and model lessons by tbe Inspecting 
officers wss gone through One of tbe special 
features of the Conference was the systematisation 
of the work of teachers of rarioas classes in coa 
nection with the teaching of various subjects under 
tie scheme of studies prescribed for Elementary 
Schools nod in accordance with local requirements 
Judged from tbe attendance, tbe snbatantiel work 
door, and the enthusiasm manifested by tbe 
assembled teachers tbe Conference was an unquali- 
fied sneceBs for which much cred t is due to tbe 
indefatigable energy of tbe Local Sob Assistant 
Mr R Knsbnaswami Iyengar and tbe interest 
evinced in tbe matter by Mr P B»msno]ach*n 
the Assistant Inspector of Schools and theco-oper. 
ation of the other Sob-Assistants espec ally Mr 
H G Krishna Rao of Gooty The proceedings were 
brought to a close by a few words of advice by tbe 
President who also highly complimented the Local 
Sub Assistant for tbe excellent work of a practical 
nature be bad done towards improving tbe quantity 
of instruction imparted in Elementary Schools iu 
Aoaotspnr District 


Education m Eandnknr —For ten d»y« last 
month the local Sub Assistant Inspector of Schools 
Mr H Rcmacbar Bu 1 1 .►fiieientfy conducted tbe 
vacation classes for all the teachers in Randnkar 
Taluk aim Ur to the one he arraoued lass year for 
teacher* iu tb# Ksnig ri Taluk Tb«y were held in 
ths premises of the Board Higher Grade Elementary 
School theraaud were attended by over 100 teachers 
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from Board Aided and Unaided Elementary School*. 
They were the Errtof tfco kind in this range. Tbo 
8ob-AsBistant Inspector with the assistance of tbo 
local Supervisor imparted much useful instruction to 
the teachers on the ce&t end correct maintenance of 
the register* and methods of leaching the various 
subjects of the ecberoe of atadiea for Elementary 
Schools as well aeon the framing of syllabus end 
the work to be done in the Teachers' Association*. 
Mr Rsmscharwith his experience aslatc llesdmaster 
of the Government Training School, Bellary, and 
with bis present experience as inspecting ollicer, of 
tbe noeds of village education, so ably conducted 
the classes that they appeared to be immature train- 
ing schools The chief tnbjecls dealt with were 
Vernacular, Space and Number work. Drawing, 
Elementary Science, general knowledge, ricitation 
and drill, the utility of school garden and museum. 
In addition to lectnres on these subjects, the teachers 
were made to work practical examples which were 
corrected by the Sub-Assistant and his Snnervtaor. 
Model lessons were also Riven in Vernacular Prose 
andPoetry, general knowladgr.etc The chief Ceitoro 
of tbe lecinres was the harmony ihstihe Hub- Assist, 
ant introduced between tbe old mdigenoue method, 
and tbe modern methods of leaching 


The Srirangam High School —The increase of 
sanction to Rs. 18,000 from Its 10.000 granted by 
the Government of Madras to the Snrangsm High 
School towards meeting the building charge* bte 
given universal plessore to tbeTricbionpoly public, 
as this is a deserving institution which haa quite a 
record of ample work done ever since it was started 
two decades back. It ia very creditable that tbe in. 
stitntiou has gathered round it a band of enthaeiaatic 
teachers who not simply content with their usual 
sphere of work have been striviog their beat to place 
the inetitatioD on a sounder and more permanent 
basis. Mr M. C. Ksjtgopal Nsida, s a , J..T., tbe 
Head-Master has been doing very solid work in this 
way and Mr. 8. K. Matbrubutbam Iyer, the first 
Assistant, took a patriotic tour to Rangoon to collect 
donations for the npkeep and improvement of the 
School. Tbe school authorities have purchased a 

{ lot of land on which Lbs school building is being 
rnlt. It only remains to bops that the school will 
have the better support and good-will of the local 
magnates. 


A Hostel for Dhirakota.— The interesting cere- 
mony of layiug the foundstion atone of the George 
Coronation Hostel, in connection with Sri Rajah’s 
Secondary School at Dbarakola. was performed by 
the Collector of Gaojam A report of the working 
of the school was read by the Head Master of the 
school, followed by recitation of verses in Uriys. 
ThaHnn.’h.bt 'JiA BjGj*. Sahah., ‘jit, tauufim •A Vtk 
school, spoke of the kind advice occasionally given 
by the Collector for tbe improvement of the school. 
Tbe Collector then gave away tbe prizes and medals 
to the students for their proficiency ia different 
jubjeets, This done, tbe Collector proceeded to lay 


the foundation stoce and declared it well and truly 
laid. Lastly, the Collector made an impressive 
speech detailing the charities of the Hon'ble the 
Reja of Dbarakola nod the esteem in which the 
Government rightly held him for all the works of 
generosity ard charily for tbe people of the district 


Guntur District Conference —The following 
lierolutions were adopted at the Gnntnr District 
Conference:— Mr. K. Venkalepayya, B i , n.t, of 
Gunt nr. proposed that the study cf Vernaculars be 
enforced in all school* and a ol leges Mr. O. Veo- 
katadri in e'COndiog the proposition explained the 
crate of the Vrroacolar study in ecboola and that 
students never csred to study except with theobject 
r-f passing tbe examination with a little translation, 
This was ouaDimoualy supported and carried. The 
oral Resolution related to the undesirability of 
allowing candidates to write colloquial vernacular 
in the Bchonl Final Examinations airce tboTelagtt 
language differed In various parts of theTelngu 
spoken districts. Tbe proposition was supported 
by Mr. V Rsnga Rao. * * , B i., of Guntur. It"*® 
opposed by Mr. V. LakeLminsrayana Faolala Gsru 
of Oantnr. He said that it was bad to ehnt ont the 
books prescribed for the School Final Examination. 
However, the proposition w«a put to vote sop 
carried by an overwhelming majority. Mr. *-• 
Laksbminarayana Fantulu Garn epoko upon tne 
necessity of sending a memorial to the Dwl"®* 
Board to establish a Dower Secondary School at 
Pedanandipadu village. The next Resolution 
adopted by the Conference was to reqoejt tne 
Government to establiah an Industrial School* 6 
Gnolur. This was seconded by Mr. K. Venkatap* 
payya and carried. The next resolution **'***“,. 
the re-establishment of Training Schools at Ganlnr 
Bod Rsjshmandry. Resolutions relating to nation- 
al Education, Locsl Self-Government, were l& on 
passed. 


BOMBAY. 

Baroda Library Syatem.— The Library System, 
which bas worked so w*ll in Baroda is to be further 
developed. A new branch of 'Visual Instruction >» 
to be opened in connection with the Central library 
Department at a cost of ten thousand rupees, the 
object of this schema is to give "the benefit of '“U- 
ention not only to those who can read bat also, »n<> 
especially to those who are innocent of Ibaartot 
reading — for the enlightenment and entertainment 
of each by moans of the cinemotogrspb, the m»S 10 
lantern and the stereoscope.* < 


Indian Actuary and Auditor.— We are glad W 
VwoVwfi Vjt. ’V irfuaheo n."iara - oe, a ■gtwu'M.W- 
Art* and Engineering of the University of Bombay., 
has passed Parts I and II of tbe Institute ol 
Actuaries examinations and has become an Associ- 
ate of that institute - He served for three years M 

an Articled Clerk to Messrs. K. 8. Aijsr * D “ ^°‘l 
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a leading Pirn of Auditors in Bombay and then 
proceeded to England to ml fir the ruminations 
He passed the Intermediate ai tl Final Examinations 
of the Society of Iueorpora'td Accountants and 
Auditors standing first in the Honours Division at 
the former examination. He took a first class in 
Part I of the Actnarial exam nation and acquired 
practical actuarial experience by workiog as an 
apprentice for a year in the office of Mr. and George 
Kiog, F. I. A, a leading aclnry in London and 
the consulting of the Uombay Lifelnsnrar.ee Co, 
Ltd. Mr. Tambe has now become an Associate of 
the Insulate of Actuaries as well *a an Associate of 
the Society of Incorporated Accountants and 
Auditors London He is the first and only Indian, 
if not the only person in India, who is both an 
Actuary and an Incorporated Accountant We 
trnst his example will be followed by other Indian 
graduates 


Growth Ot Schools— Evidence of the gradual 
growth of schools in India is provided in the quin- 
quennial report (19i7 — 12) of the Bombay Presidency 
just published. From this it appears that the 
total number of educational institutions of all kinds 
m the Presidency roso from 13,967 to 16 460, while 
the number of pnpila increased from 720,517 to 
922 877. Tbe latter figure ropreaeuts34 per cent 
of tba total population of the Presidency and 2 27 
of its population of school-going age the correspond- 
ing percentages at the commencement of the 
quinquennium being 2 8 and 18 9, respectively 
Secondary schools now number 659 with au attend 
ance of 74,601 scholars, as against 517 with 67,993 
scholars in the case of pn mary schools tbe advance, 
»a might be expected, is more marked, the number 
of inch schools baring risen from 10,482 to 12 7o3, 
and tbe figures of attendance from 679629 to 
757,130 During the five jsara tbe total anneal 
educational expenditure, both direct and indirect, 
from all sources, roso from Rs 1,06,13 000 to Ri 
1,36,17,000, an increase of 28 par cent Of the latter 
amount, provincial revenues contributed Rs 
63 98,000, aa against Rs, 43 08 000 ot the beginning 
of the period The total eipenditnre from all auarces 
on primary education in Bombay is now 68 lakhs To- 
wards this, provincial revenues contributed pearly 
23 lakhs, mostly in the shape of grants to Local 
Boards and Municipalities 


CALCUTTA. 

Education In Bengal —Tbe following Notifica- 
tion Is published id the Caleulta Oattllt —A 
Committee was appointed in 1911 as an experimen- 
tal measure, for a period of three years to advise 
the Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, in 
tbe selection of drawing books for ubo in schools 
and in regard to any other matters touching on 
Art in which tbe Education Department is concern- 
ed. Tbe whole question of tbe teaching of Art 
schools and colleges and of the cultivation of tbo 


artislio sense of stumer ta bas recently come under 
tbe consideration dr Govern roent His Excellency 
m Council, while recognizing the value of the ser- 
vices rendered by tbe Art Committee in this direc- 
tion, is nevertheless of the opinion that its useful- 
ness would be greatly enhanced by an extension of 
it* hitherto comparatively limited powers and func- 
tions It bas therefore, been decided to strengthen 
and enlarge tbe Committee itself and to entrust it 
with increased duties and responsibilities The 
Governor in Council is accordingly pleased to 
direct — 'a) that tbe Committee shall be styled the 
Art Advisory Committee and shall be constituted 
as follows — Presid-nt, the Principal, Calcutta 
School of Art IFtmbert — The Principal David 
Hare Training College, the Inspectorof Schools, 
Presidency Division , the Inspectress of Schools, 
Presidency and Burdwan Divisions, the Vice- 
Principal, Calcntta School of Art, E Thornton. Esq , 
r a.i , sa.andN Blount, Esq nominated by tbe 
Art Gallery, Biba Gxganendra Nath Tagore (S) 
that the daties of the Comrai'tee shall be to advise 
the Director of Public Instruction in regard to— 
drawing books for use in schools, curricula for in- 
■traction in Art whether in special institutions or 
in s "bools and colleges for general education, the 
general question of Art teaching in Bengal The 
Committee will in the first tnstauce hold office for 
two yesrs The Director of Public Instruction is 
req letted to report each year on the measure of 
•access attained by the Committee in performance 
of the dunes entrusted to its charge. If any 
vacancies occur oo tbe Committee tbe fact should 
be brought to tbe notice of Government for 
necessary action 

North Bengal Literary Conference— At tbe 
•tiling of the North B-ugal Literary Conference 
Bibo Surendranath Roy Chowdbnrj aubmitted 
report for tbe last year Babu Jogeudra Chandra 
Chakravarti, Stcrerary, Reception Committee, read 
bis report in which among other tbmge be 
referred why tbe CoDferonce could not sit during the 
Faster Akehoy Baba announced that the Oxford 
University "»s compiling a history of India in twelve 
parts of which two parts will ho devoted to Bengal 
The Varendra Research Society have been asked to 
write these two parts This announcement was re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm The Conference bos 
done very useful work in nmting in a common bond 
of fellowship the prominent mtellectnals of tbe Pro- 
vince. They have provided a platform and meetlDg 
ground for the sciential, the poet, the journalist, 
the antiquarian, and tbe pacrona of literature. 


Historical Society.— Lecturing before the East 
India Association. Ilf Wilmot Corfield regretted the 
suspension of the activities of the Calcutta Historical 
Society owing to the ceaseless drain of the members 
to England He advocated the formation in Lon- 
don of a Calcntta Historical Society, oneof the cbi-f 
works of which would be tbe preparation of a com- 
prehensive history of the premier city of India } 
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also tbe erection, either on the Sarrey tide of the 
Thame*. or on the »ite of the Crystal Palace of an 
Indian Hal! and Jiaseum absorbing the pr<*fOJ one 
at South Kensington. Tbe feet of India beiog of 
paramount importance to the Empire needed to be 
brought home to Londoners. Mr. Charles Dockland, 


Seal'* Free College — Tbe pria ’•distribution of the 
Beal's Free College to the mentor ioos students 
came off Tory recently st the Cal logs prrmi«e« 
la Ilalliday Street. There we* s Urge attend- 
ance of noted aentlemen of tbs town The 
report vra* then read cut Trom which »« 
taka the following I — The school hia krpt in 
View the cardinal object of imparling sound 
education to the boja. It* chief aim there- 
fore is to artist the at-ruggling poor and the 
middle clasees in tbs education of their eons. 
Tbe test-books accordingly are judiciously selected 
and preference is given to cbesp and nteful booka 
Tbe school mainly aims at instilling a taste for 
literature and art, and developing both the moral 
and intellectual faculties of the students. The 
members of the managing committee, though they 
held but a Tew meetings during the year ender 
review owing to the death of their l*to President 
Babo Nobin Cband Boralt have all slonR a great 
interest in the regular work of the school. The 
work ol tbe hirer classes is constantly supervised 


all bo reaident end In charge of the hostels, and 
most of tbe Indian staff will be in residence also. 
Tbe Government of India have accepted the 
icbeme put before them by the College authorities, 
and bare placed at their disposal for Immediate 
building porpoees one lakh of rnpees as a roark of 
that acceptance. It is hoped that an areola site 
will be afforded with Urge playiog fields *£“ 
tbe bast sanitary and healthy conditions. The 
College will draw ite reaident etodents rot only 
from Drlbi, but also from the Punjab and other 
parts of India. At preaent U will remain affilia- 
ted m the Punjab Coireraity, but there »* » 
strong hope that in tbe oonrae of time Delhi will 
bathe seat of a Besidential University. For that 
reason the new development of 8t Stephen a College 
which baa been ontlined above will be in accordance 

with the standard of the future Ifniversiiy. * ' no 
new Profeeeori, both first-class honours men from 
Oifoid and Cambridge, will join the staff of the 
College iu October, 


ALLAHABAD. 


to tha teaching of each Individual boy in thee!-.., 
and to tbe formation and development of good 
habits and moral character Half-yearly and 
annual eiaroinatioD* are held ana eisrcises are 
givrn every week in the first foor classra. Tbe 
anewer papers are carefully corrected, marked 
and returned to the boy a. Marks obtained by 
them at tbe exercises as well at tha reiolti of 
the half-yearly en mini lion are duly recorded and 
taken into account at tbs annual promotion when 
necessary Progress reports are sent to the guar- 
alter publication of malts of the half-yearly 
and the annual examinations. Guardians are request- 
ed to report to the teachers tbe conduct of their 
wards at borne, their causes of absence eic. 


Primary Edneatlon in U. P.— The following era 
the name* of the Members of tbe Urn led frovincei 

Primary Education Commit tee c—Mr T.O. I’lgott 
(President): Me-srs. 8 II. FreemeolK 
Lepton, 0 A.O Streatfleld, E.A Rschwrwo <Offic«»l 
Members); Dr. 8under Lai, B»bu Gauge Prasad 
Varma, Jinnehl Asgbar Alt X&»». Bee- R £ * $ 
of Muttra, Baja of Piepnr and Babn Ghaa! Btm ot 
Meerut, (non -officials) end Me- !• D. 0. EUiotb 
Secretary. Meetings of the Committee will be bel 
at Nami Tal 


aary of tha above literary Club W 
compound of Baba Brahtnanands Sioha, near 
Mabomedan Boarding Ifonae. Dr. 8tthb Cbe® 
Binerii preaided over the meeting and there ws 
*_t- * 1 ong those present being v 


fair gatbrnng; among those preaent ueing o 
Brahmanand. Sinha, Mr. 0. Y. Chintsoaui, »• 


PUNJAB. 

Delhi Besidential College —In tbe course of the 
neat three years St. Stephen's College, Delhi, 
under Principal 8. K Budra, is to bo re-organued 
on a residential basis, and removed to tbe new 
Capital Tbe old College buildings will be banded 
over to 8t. Stephen’s 8cboo! Tbe new 6t. 
Stephen’s . College will be limited to 200 residen- 
tial students, who will be lodged in five hostels. 
The European staff of Professors from Oxford 
^ -Cambridge will be increased to eight, 
and the Indian staff to ten, and later ou to twelve. 
It is proposed to make the College on every aide 
thoroughly efficient. The European profesaoja will 


Basanta Komar Mokerji, Pt. Bara Chart o 
Dr. H O Ghoabal, B. Niranian Mnkharjl ana 
N. K. Mokharji. Tbe proceedings began ■ 
tong in praiae of Barssvati enng by foor ot 
junior member. 0 f tha Club. Tbe Chairman ««? 
asked tbe Secretary to read out hia report, wu 
was printed in book torn: covering over 13 paRe* ® 


the royal (Sen size. In hia report the SeCrstat? 
explained the origin and triced tbe progress ot 
Olub and wrote of the work of the year Alt**.*®, 
reading of the report tbe junior member* crow 
some seleetiona in English nod Bengali. I" 
ronncclion may be mentioned the nsmre Of • 
boys— Mr Moti La) klnkbarji end Am»rt° 
Naih Sinha— aged only 4 or 6 years- The 
— 'ed by three two boys were much appreciate?; 
' •*-- '"■airman kww 

>(r- A- 0. P»» 


. much appreciate^ 

On tbe recitations being over, the Chair™*® »" 
distributed the prizre to tbe boy*. ” * 
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gave * silver medal to the member of the Club who 
stood first in hts class in Indian History Tbi« 
prize was won by Mr a 0 Sinha, The Chairman 
delivered a brief speech after the distribution of 
prises In which he generally appreciated the aims 
and objects of the Clob and wished every inccess to 
it He advised the members to try to open a 
Library, as being most essential to a Literary Clob 
Ft- Bam Charan Sokla thanked the Chairman on 
behalf of the Clnb «nd this brought the proceedings 
to a close 


TRAVANOORE 

Scholarship —Miss Vieyra, a dangber of the 
Chief Secretary to the Travanoore Government is 
given a Bcbolarahip of £200 a year for four year*, to 
go to Ediobnrgh and pass the M A of that Umver* 
sity there Any student. after bis public school 
course is over, may join the University There ie a 
preliminary examination in English Language a 
Classical Language and one part of Mathematics 
The papers for the preliminary will be of the stand 
ard of the Madras Metric *o much ao that tboee 
who have paused the Matriculation of the Madras 
University generally have an eaey walk over in the 
preliminary Then the student attends a coarse of 
lectures in the subjects be chooseH for his M A and 

S asses in instalments The student is allowed to 
Oish his course only in three years Travanoore 
already has got two or throe Edinburgh M A ’« 

There is a rumour that Mr Gopala Menon M A, 
Assistant to the Professor of History in the Tnvan 
dram College is going to bo sent to Oxford or 
Cambridge for a course of training in History 
This would be quite welcome 


MYSORE. 

Education in Mysore —The Government of His 
H ghness the M ah art j ah of Mysore have sanctioned 
the opening of HI new Primary schools at a cost of 
close on Bs 23000 per annum Sanction has also 
been accorded to another proposal of the Inspector 
General of Education relating to the entertainment 
of additional teachers and to an increase in the pay 
of the teachers in Girls’ Schools who teach musio 
and needle work This will involve an additional 
expenditure of about Rs 10 500 per annum Two 
other proposals made by the Inspector General and 
sanctioned by Government may be mentioned They 
are the opening of Canarese Upper Primary classes 
in the Anglo-Vernacular School at Davangere and 
the Government Canarese Middle School at Nanjan 
god which will provide rvcruits with higher general 
culture to go forth as teachers for Primary and 
Middle Schools The establishment of a Central 
Boarding School for Panchama students at 
Mysore as an experimental measure at a cost 
of Bs 4000 has also been sanctioned The 
proposal of tbe Inspector General, that a few 
XIX 


of the inspecting officers of tbe Educational Depart* 
moot should bs de| nted every year to selected 
Normal Institutions id British India for snch 
periods as may be necessary ao that they may 
acquire an Insight into (be latest methods of primary 
education has been approved 


Jordon notes. 

GREAT BRITAIN 

Indian Wrangler*—' There are two Indian wrang< 
ler* this year in the Cambridge Mathematical 
Tripos one of a total of 31 These brilliant yoong 
countrymen of ours are Mr R Chandra of lbs 
I/ahore Government College and Mr H Shivdasanl 
of Flphinstone College Bombay Oar congratala. 
tions on their distinguished achievement 


Parents' National Educational Union— Lord 
Beancbsmp presided at the opening of a four days’ 
Conference of the Parents National Fdncation 
Union at Carton Hall Westminster on May Sth 
In opening a diseoaainn on a piper bv Mr J St O 
Heath entitled “ Education and Social Sympathy, ” 
Lord Beauchamp said be was never taught anything 
about social sympathy Bt school and he vis afraid 
tbs same could be said of the pupils at the publio 
schools of tbe country at the present time. He 
contended that there should be more education 
given upon tbe benefits of peace for Instance. A« 
time went on and as the circumstances of the world 
changed and became more complex there was an 
Increasing need of peace Tbe teaching of philosophy 
that forue and war were not only wrong bot useless, 
was likely to appeal to oor present day men of 
action, and be did not think any one could deny 
tbai, wben once it was proved to tbe business roan 
that, war was bad for him he would be more 1 kely 
to listen to that argument than to the argument 
that war was in itself an evil Onr education in 
soo al sympathy sboold extend not merely to social 
sympathy which was national, but to ono also which 
was international 


International Congress of Students— Tbe ninth 
International CoDgrees of 8(odenta is to be held at 
Ithaca New York U 8 A from August 29ch to 
September IStb of this year It has a strong com- 
mutes beaded by Dr Woodrow Wilson thePreai. 
dent of tbe United States Students of atl nations 
nr®’ invited for an international intercourse end 
frank discussion of ideals and experiences regarding 
their problems Tbe object of Ibis Conference is to 
promote a spirit of international brotherhood and 
humanity by encouraging friendship and rantoal 
understanding between the students of the world 
Each national group will b* an independent unit 
and students will bs placed In correspondence with 
one another The delegates will visit several States 
and Universities of the United States, where they 
will be guests of Governors and others In tbe end, 
49 
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LITERARY NOTES 

‘Four Poets’ by Mr StopfordA Brooke (2« net) 
W * new column in Che 'Kssder’s Library’ The 
tanr poets are Oloncb, Matthew Arnold D Q 
Rossetti, and William Morns The critical quality 
blends with eloquent appreciation The author i* a 
Eneudly guide for young tncn whoso literary taste 
is forming 


Mr Fisher Unwin will have ready tbia month, 
inder the lute of ‘ Burma under British Kale A 
Model Possession,’ an English edition of the work 
■ecently published io France by Professor Joseph 
Dautreraer, of the School of Oriental Languages, 
Paris formerly French Consul in Kaogoon The 
.ranslstion is by 8ir Janies Georgs Scott. 


Towards the end of this month Messrs Cb»p 
nan and Hall will pab! sh a new work by Mr 
SY 8 Lilly entitled ’The New France ' containing 
i series of studies written chiefly with tbeobject 
if showing bow the essential ideas of the great 
ttavolntion are reflected in existing conditions on 
■he Third Republic 


* Problems of Power* by ff Morton Fullerton 
{Constable 7 » Gd. Del) is a study of European State- 
craft, from Ladowato Kirk Kihsee 1 This work 
helps the citizen of tbe empire to follow current 
events intelligently 

Klcbard II, edited by Benry New Bolt (Claren 
don Press, la 6d net) la an admirable students 
edition of Shakespeare* play with a glossary and 
introduction Tbe reader will be delighted to look 
at thi# delicate little series of the plays 


Io writing the • Life of Mnbammad (Christian 
Literature Society, 3s net) the antbor, the Kev 
Canon Sell, baa treated some subjects at consider 
ably greater length than others, but scarcely any 
thing of importance has been overlooked Bis 
statements of facts are based npon orig nal aothon 
ties, &Dd the deductions be makes therefrom are 
given »n a lair and impartial apint, 

Mr Werner Laorie will have ready this month 
1 The Correspondence of Goldwin Smith ’ selected 
and edited by bis literary executor and secretary, 
Mr Arncld Hanltain, who has added a biblio 
grapby dFlrdfdwin'bmiln » various writings, "tin 
correspondence includes letters from Lord Rosebery, 
Mr Chamberlain, tbe late Lord Salisbury, John 
Bright Gladstone, Peel and many other celebrities 

Tha fourth roll) me of tbe Jata Dr Gairdner s 
Lollardy and the Reformation in England will be 
publishd by Messrs Macmillan shortly wish * 


preface by Dr William Hnnt containing an ap- 
preciation of (be historians work in general, and 
of his Loltardy’ in particular Tbe fourth votome, 
which brings tbe narrative to tbe death of Fdward 
VI and the first year of Mary a reign, was left by 
Dr Gairdner in an unfinished state but bus been 
edited an I seen through tbe press by Dr Hunt, in 
fulfilment of a promise ' finally confirmed to ft 
farewell visit to hi m shortly before bis death ’ 


A timely addition is about to be made to the 
Cambridge Histories! Series in a history of The 
Ottoman Empire, 1801-1913 by William Miller 
Tbs work brings the record through the Balkan 
war down to the armistice and conference in St. 
James s Palace, leaving Turkey once more wbat 
she was in tbe first half of the fourteenth century— 
a purely Asiatic Puwer 


Mr W Lyon Blease baa written * A Short His- 
tory ot English Liberalism which Mr Fisher Uowm 
will pa blub during the presort l season The book 
traces the progress of Liberalism during the past 
century amt a half, chiefly by the method of quoting 
speeches and letters which illustrate the way in 
which the governing classes regarded themselves 
and their subjects and the gradual modification of 
tbe prevailing ideas of these classes Mr Bleaso 
concludes with a chapter to which be deals with tho 
preaent Government, exsmimog ns successes und 
fail ores in maintaining the true Liberal cause 


Modern Orubh Street and other Essays ’ is tho 
tills of a collection of studies and sketches by Mr, 
A St John Adcock which Messrs Herbert and 
Psoiel announce for ear Jr publication Mr Adcock 
treats of such topics as The Literary Lite * • Poetry 
ood the Public’ * A Gentleman of the Press 'and 
•The Idea! Holiday Tn his earlier books Mr 
Adcock has given evidence of the easy and engaging 
style that befits an essayist and the coming volume 
is likely lo find a welcome from readers of a bookish 
tarn 


When Messrs Walter Scott s biographical senes 
of Great Writers first began to appear, a wit— tha 
Walton believes it was Oscar Wilde— dism ssed the 
volumes as * great writers by littlemen ’ The taunt 
was thoroughly undeserved for many of tbe biogra 
pbies were written by men of distinction and 
weight, and the aeries is one of the decided value 
Messrs Waller Sco t are to make fresh addition to 
it and a volume on ‘Tbe Life and Writing* ot 
Sl*once~&l»eteriiDcx 'by'Slr 'jelprolrilarlJ is now 
in tbe press Mr Bithell is tbe editor Of a conpte of 
volume* on contemporary French and Belgian 
PO 

The Board of Education have just published a 
table ol Summer Courses in England for tbe infor- 
mation of Education Authorities, teachers and *iq- 
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dents. Tiio table gives particular! nf oe 
including three S immer Km . i V. coar »«*. 

"ork. one coarse in Child Stud . ,l d ? rR V^ Q 

«» Pn "K rttWren. on, on ihl di? t ‘*? cb,0 « 
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. It i* understood that Mr.G M. Tm*5»te 
4®«l finished correcting the proof its* ® 
biography ol John Bright, and th»l tin tat r 
published early neat month by Mesir*. f" 

Lewis'* Scienlifio Circulating Librtrj. "f/ 
C. »wer Street, London. W. C.. besMea 
tpleodid collrction of modern medical Md ki“ u 
book*, include* all braoebee of . \ 

“ J general technology, and it j* « uiaW 
’ book of ant fm nominee in 


jearlj tola me (Th e r'i t uin "v ° ' b !; oe , ln R out a in the Library, 'Tbe 

;He „‘3gj \;* r 5«*> ,u rpl«- 1 1.003 tillee of work.. A 


mentery »„ l0B Mw 

»au designed to brine .n ■— V ."'* •wyoinpuMi* 
jweaible up to due * l ”‘’" 0 « ,,0 ° « U ' '• 

Jbera i* af 0 ti sod " '' "« 6r « juat out 
from the skilled hand 2? Mr T ft m“ C '° 0d 1o<J '® 
•ditorof tbe Imperial G ossf t !*r » ,? 0o “° n - " ho - « 
Ctd oompiler in u «he moat caperien. 


»nu general technology, and it 
etery book of any importance in 
in tbe Lib rare, Tbe catalogue eootai 


) titles of worka. A 

to subscribers. Among the regulation*. ■ 
will appeal to teachers la that books • . 
ai long, or exchanged aa frequently. M 
convenience of subscriber*. 


a ue article contains brief tereuca material, 

tho Admmistratieeand Political nf,** of ‘he Ceoaui, 
Kill,. S!.U b „ c B IXSffS 1 ““I. 1m.nu.tli, 
P*rt m tbe section VS* 'nterealine 

•ocial changes of the leu ?° l , ilic ‘ 1 »»5 

of coarse, with knowledge and •’ written, 

fairness, although now fja . »ilb gn 

“«• himself to* rJn.ctth, 0 m* D , , Mr Cotto up 
especially f D regard to occnr„„I too « »od opini 


Messrs. Longmans, Green and Co'a #e* 
AeaenfiaZi in tarty European nitlorg, 
Barnett Howe. A.M.. Ilead of tbe D . _. . 

Iliator* In t>i.i.«.u tt.nh School, H 


ilittorr to tbe Plainfield Il-ch Scnooi. l. 
New Jersey. With Illustration* . 

•nd Frontispiece. Crown 6ro pp ,T ' 11 ’ 
"rice 7a. Si. net. 

?■£• cb :cv 


publljh^Itudy of -Tbi' Mn"‘- r - v' -8 ” wi| l abort)* (' oI ' 1 '*a^inbrid(^Prores«o 
Empire/ by Jen,e, BR ;”r p r '“ ll> ' of ^e C,.? E n,Tor *'*>’ of f^'- With O»loof««»- 

10 ‘he University of «* Ancient n * D '- 0fow “ 8to PF - lri - + 67t P " ? 

in the n ' * C0ar88 of loctn re* 'or lofifl i T* 18 , S' M . &****, cf SngU.h F 


£5sSnP=SrS fSS 53SKS®. 

Blanche* ter. Crown 8ro- pp «.+lW Pf |C, V 

■ Ilutory tsf Butojx, by A. J. 0»nk }tAeJ» 
•Re. Cambridge. Profeaaor of 


A llutorv nf JSTarope. by A. i. OnaUlU * *» 
real will abort!* £ 0,1# R». Cambridge. Professor of ^J l jL,aJ 

8sr&sir*A zisx 


S^^-^'ar 5 »ir®KS wp^s«ytsaiaBtrstf 
B*nt mbs wa EE-ca « eawsttf attvgt 

Colombia English, UnirenitT College. DabHn- '-_s.fi 


Lectnu..’ ; .,- ln * Coiled n »uh * aa remarks on the Art Ol reading f m 

sj^as Ws ssstg’sutf d.% g*i- 

* 01 nompleteticss, 

a new .°/!? ra Untw.fi, p„„ . . 
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SCHOOL AND COLLEGE £ 

NEWS. 

8L JottpK'i Colley* Sporla. 

s 


Among the book, to com. « 

of rtS’umt.’d'stote'.Sh' 8m ra * a T| 0t | 

Origin. Nature, end Devtw Brit l ah Empif.frh”* 11 
Who .bows bow the cre,Uon P n'!*.v l ‘ b f 4 P p^' r 1*°, 
0«n»d», Aoi'rsl,. ? of ‘be federal . "anic 

reuced by the Const Africa I,l ®™a Wore 


Their Eicollcncies Lord and Lady ^ tM 
Mmpanied by an A. D, 0.. »«« C» 


“"uiwmsa by an A. D, 0.. "«« PyLvk'i C» 
A nun si Combined Sports of the St J, 5?foJl"« e 
‘age and Oadets held at tbeSt bla«’“ ! 

jX®* weather prevailed, with a high *> .(art 1 ! 
•‘I tba while. The programme tj lb 

‘*ro events Of these the Clob •**»«??* jaoio* 
bays and tbe Swedish drill 
— 


8 ,”™' Anurslia, and s‘ ‘“'Mil . ,ur »od tbe Swedish drill , tf i 

and hr . th ® Constitution n? A, nc» wa. T . " «'?"* throogb exceedingly well. J »«*£*, 
to thA b n' i - tb8 i f ® demio “ of th«n b - Cni-ed H.., 8 ' fT fnt * Eord Pentland, atoog with ‘be J" * i 
•<* Con.tiioUou. 1 ! B ”W fc-J *£ 3 #* 

ed both Their Ercelloncles- S«awio“- * rt 

arente wore k»eoly eoutested 
Witnessed. The starters were SIa« rt - 
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kiid aud Hickrtt The judging w»s don* by 
Colonel Wild Captain Fiizgersld Captain Yalcn 
tine Brown Brother 0 Farrell and Mr McOoirk 
Tbronghont the afternoon the N Y R. Ihr.d was in 
attendance Lady Pentland presented the cops 
and prises 

The Governor said — ' " I wish this College every 
toccees and 1 wieb the winner oi the races eveTy 
sncceas not only in *ocb races as the one we 
witnessed, bnt in the great race in life” Brother 
Doyle the Pnnc psl in eieqneot terms referred to 
Tbetr Excellencies interest in their College and 
hoped to have the privilege of welcoming them 
again Three cheers were given lor iber Excel 
Uncles on their departure 

London UnieeriUy AtMstU Union Bparlt 
The Eighth Annual Sports Mtetiog of the Uoiver 
sityol Tendon Athletic Union was held nt Stamford 
Bridge on May 22nd Tbo meeting was favoured 
with fine weather the number ol entr es was lar 
larger than of recent year* and the attendance also 
was much better A cop presented by Lord 
Rosebery the Chancellor of the University for the 
most successful College was offered for competi 
tiau tor the first time as w*r« the Birkbeck College 
Challenge Cap tbe Lady Egerton Cap and tbe 
Collins Cop 

The performances of the afternoon wore very 
satisfactory and two of tha records for tbe meet 
jng were broken— tbe Cardies by Paget Tomlinson 


tl e old, Cambridge Bine, whose time was 17} sec , 
and the Three Miles by 0 O Read of Birkbeck 
College who won in a splendid finish by inches Irom 
B W Bedford of Wye College m 15 mm 59 J see 
London Hospital was successful in carrying off 
four oat of the five challenge caps offered for coca* 
petition namely — 

Tb* Rosebery C ip lor tbe best College 60} points 
(8 firsts l second I third and 1 tied third) 

B rkbeck College was second with 32} and 
Gay a Hospital and University College tied 
third with 13 points 

Tbe Lady Bask Cop lor the best individual per* 
formance was won by Paget Tomlinson i London 
Hospital) by 21 points (3 firsts and 1 second), 
with White (Birkbeck College) second with 
17 po nts and Stewart (London Hospital) third 
with H points 

Tbe Lady Egerton Cap for the 100 yards was 
won by Stewart ol London Hospital in 10} sec. 
against a strong wind 

TbeOotlioa Cup for the long lump was won by 
Paget Toml nson while the E rkbeck College 
Challenge Cop for the College ol tbe winner o[ 
tbe Mile was won lor B rkbeck Cotlege itself 
^ by A J Wbito 

At tbe conclusion of tbe meeting tbe jmea were 
presented to the winners by Dr Gregory Poster, 
tbe Provost of University College 


SIR A. SASfllAtf SRSTRV, R.C.S.I, 

An Indian Statesman-a Biogfaphieal Sketeh 

BY 

B V. K AMES VARA AITAR, M A. 

Pudukottai 


Pnce— Its 3 

„ SELECT OPINIONS i 

The London Tiritt — A well written lile of this enlightened statesman and reformer 
undertaken by the request of the Maharajah of Travanco-e 

The London Datly A riot — This book contains many stones of the tact and lodgment 
»«a mW him to fill .the .debate cpst of adviser to an almost abvolute.njOMK b.. AJ'ookJvWbMg 
will do much to open the eves of Europeans to Indian affairs as viewed from the native standpoint, 
xne English of the author is almost perfect 


I u .*1* Madras if ail (trader).— u Mr Xsmesv&ra Aiyar has not only an excellent English 

aty ia, bat also that essential qualification of a biographer, a due d scnmination of values in his treatment 
e s HtT 1 that he has collected The resutt is m every way excellent The life-history ol 
Sir oasQUb Ssstry contains lessons for all of us Europeans and Indians alike, and there » hardly s 
rage of bis biography which does not throw light on the problems which face ns tewisy Ant 
* lc A*me< vata Alyat ably and successfully soms up bis career • 


8UISl\ 48 A YARADACHARl & CO, TE1FL1CANE & ESPLANADE, MADRAS 
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dents. The table gives partioulsrs of 27 courses, 
including three Summer Schools of Geography, 
seven courses dealing cbitfly with educational 
handwork, elementary science and Kindergarten 
work, one course in Child Study and the teaching 
of young children, one on the direct method of 
teaching Latin, six courses in various branches of 
agricul.ure and horticulture, and nine general 
courses dealing with several subjects. 


It is understood that Mr. G. M- rTwufof bi* 
just finished correcting l ^ e , .P r ^ 0 /c. Hook will be 
biography of John Br 'R ht !“u'l Messrs ^oostsbls. 
published early next moDtb by Messrs, i/o" 


via a Scientific Circulating 


splendid collection of modern medical si.- - - . fle< , 

books, includes all branches of ., •* (l j that 

and general technology. ‘ nd . , abject* i* ' 
every book of any importance in ‘hes , 0 f 

• • Librarv. 7 Tfa 0 iatalogue 

.itles nf works. A reading roo™ P ^ai 


The Directors of the Encyclop.eiia Dritsnnica 
have adopted the excellent plan ot bringing out a 

yearly volume fThe Britannioa Year Book) supple- ss.wu ««« ... »».w “ , , ioM , one tea. 

mentary to the new edition ct the Encyolopredia snbeonbers. Among the regui«i _ ^.ised 
and designed to bring all ita information as far as will appeal to teachers is that b9 °" * , 0 ,y the 

possible upto dste In the Grit iisne jnst out as loop, or exchanged as frequently, 
there is a full and well compressed article on India convenience of subscribers. ( 

from the skilled hand of Mr. J. 8 Cotton, who. aa 
editor of the imperial Gomfleer is the most experirn. 
ced com piler in England of IndiaD reference materisf. 
tide contains brief summaries of tha Census, 


Messrs. Longmans, Green and ™ hv ?srausl 
Eumtialt in Aorly Europson Dn'oTJ. ^ 

the Admini.trativeand Political Hittorf, Fmro.tfae I? 1- , 0811 . H °?"- ^plschwl llalnfi*' 1 . 

Native States, etc Natur.lly the most Interesting ®«toyr *° ‘ h " ,5!^" I? iSns Cdo“««> 
part is the section dealmv with the "*w Jersey. With Illustrauona, w . - + 111 


part is the section dealing with the political and 
social changes of the last few years. It is writteo, 
of coarse, with knowledge, and in general with great 
fairness, although now and again Mr. Cotton per. 
mlta himself to reflect the official tone and opinion 
especially in regard to occurrences connected with 
tbs uorest of the Minto periods. 


New Jersey. With Illustrations, Lo '°“£: + til 
and Frontispiece Crown 8vo- PP' * 
Prica7i.6d.net. .. i, 

Elemental y Economics, by S. J. Cb * ! ’ ln *”a D<m 
M. Cum, Professor of Political Ec ? D °rui»«rl'lf °* 
of the Faculty of Commerce ‘l 1 ?, p,; r « !s. net 
Maocheatar. Crown See pp x.+^0. . 

A lUilory tj Europe, by A. J. Br * n ii;onrt at M>* 

— _ ... _ ... College. Cembridge. Professor of H» l 'H 

mnTr i« Cw ? b S" ,|! ! .•^ n ’V, rll . r - ?.*■?"* • hort, 7 University of Leads. With Coloured K 
publish a study of , Tbo Municipalities of tbe Botnan Plane. Crown 8vo pp. xvf. + 67i- Pric« 7 * w 
Empire, by Jamei 8 Bsid. Professor of Ancient p ,. , P .- . r. of(ry , from Cliasw' 

uZZ on* c 0 ™7^ t o rvr u ^fu7^8 0 e ,^.ou..^^ r 

in the University of Lindon and repeated, with J? 1 4 d” d “o^ " ° B BJ ! PmfM»y rf 

HSSsisi! 


Lectures’ in Boat ... . Iu 4uo wunlmi 

University, New York. Tha sretions embracing the 
eastern provinces of tha Bom in Empire have been 
eipsnded in book form for the lake of completeness. 


The Oxford Dnivenity Pre.e has in preparation 
a new edition of 8.r O. P. llbert'a Study of ‘The 
Government of India,’ to which a sreord supple* 
mentary chapter bv. b-en contributed on tha Coro- 
nation Uurbsr and its consequences. 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE SPORTING 
NEWS. 


Si. SpiepVt Colleys Spirit. 

Tboie Etcellencits Lord and Lody Tantl*^ * 


Among the book* to coma from Ursirs. Pitman Wat weather 
"•tl month will be a atody of The Federal 8rstci 
the United States and tha Tl.l. l.v r 


at l* 

A o do a! Combined Sports of tha fit. J^P 1 ’ 

and Cadet# held at tba fit. Joseph s fj®'* 
» high wind blJ*' 0 * 

i.lited of * wr0 }K 


ev ailed, wltl 


ail tbe while. Tee programme coe.lnad of »•*■£ 
two eveota Of tbu« the Club swinging of . 


?' 1>U*1 fitates and th. British Emp.reVtheir 

Origin. Nil ore. and I)e»v!»pmrni.' by A. P. Poiay. 

who thaw* hew the creation of lb« federal >>eiama were e«wi« lb roogb exceed in gly ....... 

of Canada, Aoe-rat.a, and Hou'.h Africa «u in- event. Lord Pent land, along with the 
flaeneed by tha Const i’ a non of ids L’ol.ed fixate* the coorsv, watched with keen JnUrvsI. tbs > «« 
and wbat the federation of tba United fi'atet owed ent ev»ot* Toe Rabies r»-a pirtieularly 
to tbs British Couititaiioa. ed b>th Their EieellaneW attenikwi- All * 

evania were k«mly contested sod good sport 

’ witnessed. Tbs starters w*f 


If tfrtl 
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Kidd god Hackett The judging was done by 
Colonel Wirt, Captain Fitzgerald, Captain Valen- 
tine Brown, Brother O'Farrell and Mr McGnirk. 
Throughout the afternoon the N. V. R Band waa in 
attendance Lady Pentland presented the cups 
and prizes 

The Governor said — W I with this College every 
success and I wish the winner of the races every 
success not only m each races as tbo one we 
witnessed, bat i a the great race la life" Brother 
Doyle, the Principal in tlrqaent terms, referred to 
Their Excellencies' interest in their College sod 
hoped to have the privilege of welcoming them 
again. Three cheers were given for Their Excel- 
lencies on their departure 

London tTniuemty AthUtvc {Tkmh Sport* 

The Eighth Annual Sports Meeting of the Univer- 
sity of London Athletic Union was held at Stamford 
Bridge on May 22nd The meeting waa favoured 
with fina weather, tbe number of entries was far 
larger than of recent years, and the attendance algo 
was much better A cup. presented by Lord 
Rosebery, the Chancellor of the University, for tbo 
most successful College, waa offered for competi- 
tion for the first lime, as w»r« tbe Birkbeck College 
Challenge Cap. the Lady Eger ton Cap, tad tbo 
Colima’ Cup 

The performances of tbe afternoon were very 
satisfactory, and two of the records for tbe meet- 
ing ware broken— the Hurdles by Paget Tomlinson, 


the old Cambridge Blue, whose time was 17} sre , 
and tbe Toree Miles by C O, Read of Birkbeck 
College, who woo in a splendid finish by inches from 
H W Bedford of Wye College in 15 mm £9} eeo 

London Hospital was successful in carrying off 
four out of the five challenge cups offered for com- 
petition, namely — 

The Rosebery Cup for tbe best College, 60} points 
(8 firsts, 1 second,! third, aDdl tied third) 
Birkbeck Coffpge was aecond with 32} and 
Guy's Hospital and University College tied 
third with 13 points 

Tbe Lady Busk Cup for tbe best individual per- 
formance was won by Pagpt Tomlinson (London 
Hospital) by 21 poiots (3 firsts and 1 second), 
with White t Birkbeck College) second with 
17 points aod Stewart (London Hospital) third 
with 14 points 

The Lady Egerton Cup for the 100 yards waa 
won by Stewart of London Hospital m 10} sec. 
against a strong wmd 

Tbe ('oil ids’ Cup for tha long jump was won by 
Paget Tomlinson, while the Birkbeck College 
Challenge Cup, for the College of the winner of 
tha Mile, was won for Birkbeck College itself 
by A. J Whito 

At tbe conclusion of the meeting the prizes were 
presented to tbe wionera by Dr Gregory Foster, 
tbe Provost of University College 


SIR A. SftStUAR SASTRY, R.G.S.I., 

An Indian Statesman— a Biograpbieal Sketch 

BT 

B. V. KAMESVARA AIYAR, M-A. 

Pudukottai. 

Price— Ea. 3. 

SELECT OPINIONS « 

27i« London Tims — “ A well-written Me of this enlightened statesman and reformer 
undertaken by the request of the Maharajah of Travanco-e * 

Tht London Haifa Art “ This book contains many stones of the tact and judgment 

which enabled him to fill the delicate poet of adviser to an almost absolute monarch A book like this 
will do much to open the eyes of Europeans to Indian affairs as viewed from the native standpoint. 
The English of the author is almost perfect ” 

Tht Madras Matl (Leader).—" Mr. Kameavara Aiyar has not only an excellent English 

style, but also that essential qualification of a biographer, a doe discrimination of values in hw treatment 
of the materials that he has collected . ...The result is in every way excellent... . The Me history of 
Sir Sashiah 6 as try contains lessons for all of ns, Europeans and Indians alike and there is hardly a 

page of his biography which does not throw light on the problems which face ns to-day And 

Mr. Kamesrara Aiyar ably and auccessfolly soma uphu career...... *' 

* SRINIVASA VARADACHARI & CO., TRIPLICATE A ESPLANADE, MADRAS. 
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people of India. Education, wide-gpread 
Ebc Jfibucatlonal ■Review* edncatioo, and not repression nor conce ” , °”’ 


definite, clear-cnt obsess the land, 


principle of administration to apply to Indian 
affaire. Lord Carzon’a ideal was efficiency 
and efficiency beset about to seenro, efficiency 
at any cost, efficiency though it cut millions to 
the quick and drove them into eullen discon- 
tent. Not that this single-minded devotion 
to the demon of efficiency was barren of 
resnlt9. Benevolent despotisms do bring about 


Lord Hardinge, with the trne vision »« 
accorded to the statesman that a 

made by family connections or *® 


by bloBtering self-advertisement), 

and anarchy in social 


i only he 


anarchism in politics, 
organization and religions lif* C8n * 
cored by the spread of knowledge. eDC 
when tbe deputation of the Indian 8 jg| j 
solid good, «t« reo, C .oi..t'.o,. ol Ox*"** >™ “'‘'''‘'"i ,« 


tr Universities and the creation of the Arche- 
ological Department. But in pnran.ng hia reier w various oru*u ^“7"" M MSOre yoa 
ideal. Lord Cure on sowed the wind and leftbis welfare of the masses, whSch^lM 


successor to reap the whirlwind. Lord Minto the Government .of muz of , heM 

presiding overonr destinies during an out- heart. The realization o ^ coOB idcrab!a 


of elemental passions, when the proposals would entail a very l5 


desperado had learnt the fatal lesson of cold- increase to the normal 


blooded murder as a weapon of political Government and would in alt ^J^tit. 
retaliation, believed in the iron glove on the require new sourcea of . reveD °° „ f) the 
right-hand and the velvet glove on the left. The educational problem is one, ^ h|B j» 
"When the storm is on, the only thing to do Government of India have ta en 1 ^e 
to strike down the masts, clear the deck and It is unnecessary to ennmera ® Tef0 nsent 
Berve ont strong drink to the able-bodied various acts of Lord Hardinge s ^ ^sve 
seamen. Repression tempered by concession in the furtherance of edncatioo, ^ ^ o0 j 
helped Lord Minto to weather the storm, recorded and commented on them ^ 

Then came Lord Hardinge with a different columns. Bnt it is worth w i 8 ^^otly 
ideal. Concessions are needed to rally how His Excellency has been j or if all 


round the moderates bnt they will at best preoccopied with this one 


subject, 


benefit the articulate few; bnt they cannot administrators and all public jj,e 

toneb the root of the evil. Repression, what- this quite as well as the ^ cel ^ b( j be 


nltiroatcly breed bat more discontent. No evil much more rapid than it *” r ." J© 1 1 , bo 
is remedied unless its csose bo removed, the Muslim League, Lahore, early in 1 

The true cause of *11 evilin India, whether it said, “The goal is still distant W # y gfl 

be the political evil of discontent, or that and yir! and erery you"? fna ’| 
root-evil of snperstition which lies behind all shall bars an education in t chat *» 

par trouble is the appalling ignorance of the fated to qualify them for their <" cfl r“ 


HU Ewtteocj The RlgV, HsntU LORD HARDINGE, pc.. c. 
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life and for the good of the community as a 
v hole This is the ideal tee must put before 
us" Hence how appropriate is the celebra 
tion of the Viceroy’s Birthday— the children’s 
day— throughout India by the very children 
whOBe education and uplifting Lord Hardinge 
has placed in the forefront of his programme 
Speaking to the Muhammadans of Karachi, 
Lord Hardtoge said, “ A grave responsibility 
rests upon me to Beo that the efforts now being 
made are wisely directed, not only because I 
nm the Head of the Government of India, but 
also because I owe it to my grandfather’s 
memory to endeavour, as far as in me lies, to 
shape to the best ends a policy n the mitia* 
tion of which he took bo keen an interest ’* 
This noble heritage of the ideal " triumph of 
peace ” is so prominent in our Viceroy’s mind 
that he never omits to drive home into the 
minds of bta hearers— and these are as much 
the officials as the non-officials— the necessity 
of the widespread of education To the 
Bikbs of Lahore he potnted ont the value of 
agricultural education and the advantages of 
the Lyallpur College. To the Rajah* and 
Chiefs of the Punjab he spoke of the great 
educational work In Lahore The fruits of 
this great trust in the efficacy of education 
have been many The Universities of Aligarh 
ana Benares and the State University of 
Dsoca have gone beyond the stage of mere 
projects and will Yery soon be opened They 
are inspired by the belief * that the more such 
Universities are multiplied and distributed 
over India, the better will it be for the cause 
of Indian education ” But the noblest pro- 
nouncement of our Viceroy is contained in 
tho following passage from his speech on the 
Budget of 1 912 — " The sky is clear so far as 
the human eye can judge, and we are ready 
fpr oar next advance, Oa what hoes shall 


we proceed, and for what goal shall we strain? 
To that question my answer is clear and un- 
hesitating. We have secured the defence of 
the country We have removed onr great 
handicap in international trade It is now 
onr duty to turn all our energies to the up- 
lifting of onr people To that task wa are 
giving freely in the Badget which yon have 
discussed today la it too much to hope 
that it will he the dominant policy of the 
coming years? The Finance Member told the 
Conacil of the hopes that rose to my mind 
when first I took charge of my high office 
By those hopes f still abide, and in them I 
am more than ever confirmed It is only by 
the spread of knowledge and by the resolute 
struggle against avoidable disease and death 
that India can rise among the nations It is 
with this ideal that I sincerely trust onr 
finances will remain in tonch The path will 
not always be smooth. Fnnda cannot always 
be available or eutfansiasm always fervid, 
but we have made a beginning and we 'an* 
not now turn back ” 

Yes, we cannot now turn back, but we can 
turn into bye-ways and we can mark time 
In onr Presidency, daring recent years there 
has been a noticeable shrinkage of Colleges and 
of Secondary Schools In the name of that 
very demon of efficiency that animated the 
•onl of Lord Ccrzon many institutions have 
b«en given the quietns We do not plead for 
the multiplication of indifferent schools On 
tho contrary, we have frequently bemoaned 
the terrible inferiority of onr schools to those 
of Europe and America and have given 
accounts of how they do it in those continents 
to that the enthusiasm of onr school masters 
here may be roused But the best way to deal 
with an inefficient school » to mend it and 
net tc cod it. If a school or college cannot 
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provide for the eonnd teaching of Physics 
and Chemistry, why not it be organized an an 
institution for the teaching of History BDd 
Geography ? Why shonld it, instead, be 
rednced to u lower grade school. Similarly, 
if the Syndicate will not place obstacles in tbe 
way, how many second-grade colleges can be 
raised to the first grade, teaching one or two 
branches — say History, Philosophy or Indian 
Languages. Nearly half-of-onr second-grade 
colleges can become first grade on these lines, 
because the increase of cost would be little, 
if tbe D. P. I. will give Bach icstitations & 
slightly larger grant than now and if the 
Syndicate will givo its sympathetic help. 
Bat the two ' ifs,’ are two big * ifs.’ No amount 
of viceregal enthusiasm can accomplish mooh 
unless there is a similar degree of local 
enthusiasm not only for the increase of the 
efficiency of what education there is bnt also 
for the spread of what education is possible 
under present conditions. 

Speaking of the curtail ment of Primary 
Schools in Rawalpindi, Lord Hardicge said : 
*'The spread of elementary education is a 
subject in which my Government takes the 
deepest interest, and I am glad to think that 
the additional fends we have been able to 
reserve for this purpose will be taking their 
coarse through the main provincial channels 
and' their way down the district tribotaries 
and help to fertilize the intellectual soil of 
Rawalpindi.” In a recent issue we com- 
plained that these streams of Imperial 
generosity become divided and sub-divided 
on a mechanically conceived basis of statis- 
tics, so that individual streams become so lean 
as to degenerate into driblets that could do 
no one any good. Unless the Local Govern- 
ments have a well-thonghUont scheme of 
developing different kinds of schools in 


different localities and employ theso windfall 
from tbe Government of India in 
with that scheme,, starting or aiding ioati 
tntions as they are necessary, instead of « 
ing as now an unexpected grant, in some caset 
considerable, in others despicable, to : 
every school and expecting it to be . 
within a prescribed date on some edacati 
purpose or other, the Imperial streams wil 
not enrich aoy soil, 

We cannot better follow up the above all 
too-inad equate account • 

p.ih*. «»' Vic.ro, ’• ™». »■ 


pnouc relocation — , . 

according to the uplifting of the people 

Bnti Gui?d clenc8 meaD90f •* . 

tion than by giving • * 
account of the scientific system of 'Nations' 
Edncation devised by the British Sc ^ 
Gnild and published io a recent 
of Nature. We hope this note will ^ 
a holy discontent in the minds of onr 
with the present state of edncation in India 
The first requisite of edncation is f° r 
author! lies to provide for healthy 
doriog infancy and throughout school 
in India, if yon tell a Municipal Counci 
that this is one of his daties, he will ^ 
yon as a madman. The second is the 
solute necessity of manual work and rel 
practical exercises throughout the 
course of school instrnction ; in Sooth It'd 
not even six schools provide for thif. T _ 
third is efficient pnblio Elementary : 
within the reach of all children and 
anceat school compulsory until the '_ 

14 ; we may get this a’ hundred , 
if we keep np the agitation started «. 
Mr. Gokhale. The fourth is attendance 
Continuation schools for fill t ; 
not receiving suitable instruction; in Ind 
we have not heard of Continuation 
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The fifth is suitable Secondary Schools 
available for all who can profit by them , 
the sixth is the institution of School 
Certificates as passports for Universities, and 
tbe Beventh to give a secondary place to 
examinations as against school records, in 
South India, we are trying to secure this in 
a small tneaenre The eighth is the co ordi- 
nation of technological work with University 
work , in India we have no technological 
work worth tbe name. The ninth is "In- 
creased grants to Universities and other 
places of higher education for purpose* of 
ensuring Ihe reduction of fees for all courses, 
in India this is anathema The tenth is the 
improvement of the position and conditions 
of service of teachers , this is a subject over 
which every one who is not a teacher sheds 
crocodile’s tears and none does anything 
Tbe last is the readjustment of the shares of 
the cost of education borne by the national 
Exchequer and by local authorities, so that 
educational progress may be made a national 
responsibility , in other words, next to poblio 
health, education ought to be the first care of 
the State. This is exactly onr Viceroy k 
position and would that others besides him 
realized this * 

In Evening classes provision is made m 
London, for “tuition, at 
Evening ednca- almost nominal rates, in all 
tlonal work in , , 

London. stages of science, technol- 

ogy, arts and crafts, com- 
mercial subjects, economics, and literature, in 
well-equipped institutions from qualified 
teachers ” The gross annual cost of this work 
is about £400,000 and nearly 200,000 popils 
attend these classes, of whom 80,000 are 
above the age of 21 years. It is reported 
that though the pupils . that attend these 
* XIX * 


3?3 

classes go there after a hard day’s labour, 
tired physically and mentally, they show a 
very great eagerness to learn "The Even* 
ing student baa leas time for study, but Ijb 
makes more effective use of it He has 
practical knowledge that forms an excellent 
basis In many institutions evening 
students are doing work in their subjects 
quite equal to that required for a University 
degree." The work done there is so good 
that the evening continuation schools are 
going to be thoroughly reorganized, they will 
be called “ institutes ” instead of “schools" 
The specialization of the functions of in- 
dividual Bchnols will be made to depend upon 
the social, educational and industrial de- 
mands of the districts of London where they 
are Bitoated Their work will be brought 
into line with that of tbe higher institutions, 
such as the polytechnics and tbe junior 
institutes will be affiliated to tbe senior ones. 
Contrast tbiB feverish anxiety in England for 
the spread of education with the shrinking 
of onr secondary schools and with the state 
of our technical schools, which like angel’s 
vxwJj are Sew and far between 
The Director of Public Instruction in 
a recent communication 
e/ T th 8 B S W'c waDt5 employers of clerical 

Course labonr who are Govern. 

ment officers and Principals 
of Colleges to give due weight, in assessing 
the worth of School Leaving Certificates, to 
the entries under what are called IT, Subjects, 
tw > Elementary Science, Geography, Indian 
History, Drawing, etc These are subjects 
which have to be taught in different wbjb in 
different schools One on fora pnbbo exami- 
nation is not desirable or possible m these sub- 
jects and so tbe framers of the "School Final 
Scheme ” have left it to the sense of hononr 
to 
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of Headmasters to devise proper syllables ing and rending op returns than this kind a 
in these subjects, arrange to have them taught educational work. 

in accordance with modern methods and to \y 6 teach in the science classes of om 
eBtimato the progress of their pnpils in schools that nitrogen ii 

them by awarding marks. The circular of Aettvs nitrogen. BD inert, inactive element 
the D. P. I. implies that these anbjects are j* ara( j a y wrote many years ago to 8 friend 
being neglected in schools. We do not believe «\Vhat of nitrogen T Is not the apparent rjoie 
it is so t hat if they are really neglected, the simplicity of action all a Bham ? ” and tbi 

means above resorted to for compelling Head* Honourable R, T. Strntt, F.R.S., has aft* 

masters not to neglect these subjects two years of patient and ingenious expen 
ought certainly to be objected to. External, mentation proved that in this, as in man, 
indirect force, each as is exerted by exami- 8 j m jjar flashes of intuition for which Farads; 
nations, is invoked by this means, a force W8g no t edj the great Victorian scientist W» 
which never did nor ever can do good. If perfectly right. At the Royal Institntio: 
the D. P, I. thinks that these subjects are gtrott gave an account of his work. H 
not taught as they ought to be, a circular to p MBe a a rapid stream of rarefied nitroge 
Headmasters is Bnre to recall them to a sense through a tube and sparked through the g* 
of their duty. The Inspectors of Schools, too, on jt B wa y by a series of high-tension electri 
can easily remedy the defect, such as there is, discharges from a Leyden jar. The gas became 
if during their annual visit, they call np for T j 8 ;bl B bb a whirling clond of brilliant light, 
tbe syllabuses in these subjects, eramine f op at this stage the nitrogen molecules had 
pupil's note-books, and get the teacher to Bp i;t ;„t 0 single atoms. “ Nitrogen atoms 
give a lesson in their presence. The In- t h; 8 condition are uneasy, and are anxious 
specters form the only available lever to fin( j pBr tners again. But to do this takes 
for uplifting school work. Bat the great tinje The reunion of the nitrogen atoms is 
difficulty in this Presidency at present attended with the emission of yellow, light” 

is the fact that one Inspector is a This re „ n ion of nitrogen atoms occurs more 
specialist in science and in his circle science q„i c kly the lower the temperature. This is the 
work is well done bnt there is little enthusiasm on iy instance of a chemical action quickened 
for other things. Another is a good classic by cooling. This monatomic nitrogen unites 
and so on. And just now there is no history c b e mically with substances with wlioh cold 
and geography enthusiast on the Inspecting or gj naty n it r0 gen will not combine. It - 
stafi I Time was when as ex onenti lux, all com bines with chloroform vapour and forms 
wiBdom Bowed from one particular circlet cyan ogen. It unites with mercury vapour 
It is high time, the D. P. 1. arranged, as the a nd forma an explosive compound. 

Board of Education doea in England, to isane Mnc b good 8c5entifio work is being done at 
detailed syllabuses, notes on methods of tbe Solar Research Obser- 

instrnction, special reports, etc., and guide The Xodalkanal Ta tory at Kodaikanal, 
Headmasters and Assistant-Masters in their amatory. which does not come with* 

teaching work. At present the D. P. I. and in the notice of the public, because there M 
Inspectors do much more office work, compil- no scientific magazine in India to record 
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scientific research that goes on in India 
Mr Eversbed has devoted himself among 
Other things, to the visnal and photographic 
observation of the frequency of prominences 
on the Eastern and Western limbs of the sun 
He haB accumulated a vast deal of obser 
vationa daring the period 1904 — 1911 and 
examining them statistically and issued a 
bulletin on the subject He has taken special 
precautions to eliminate the personal equation 
which introduces bias in the investigations 
He finds that there is a distinct predominance 
of frequency at the eastern limb, the average 
percentage of excess being 52 70 Similar 
observations elsewhere in the world confirm 
the accuracy of these results. Bat as regards 
the cause of this excess of prominences in the 
Eastern limb of the bud, the connection if 
any, between this and phenomena of the earth 
there is some vague speculation, bnt nothing 
certain known 


THE LORD SYDENHAM COLLEGE OP 
COMMERCE, BOMBAY 
1 We publish in this issue the regula 

The institution *""• "“““T "<!opte<l 
of a Degree In the Senate, on the motion 
Commerce. of Mr K Subramam 
Aiyar, for the conduct of the examinations 
leading up to the Bachelor of Commerce 
Degree of the University of Bombay as well 
as two Press Notes issued by the Government 
of Bombay m connection with the establish 
ment of a College of Commerce in that city 
We heartily congratulate Mr -K Sobramani 
Aiyar on his having finally ancceeded, after 
years of streunons endeavours, m prevailing 
upon the University of Bombay to institute 
a Degree in Commerce In the words of the 
Hon’ble Sir Narayan G Cbandavatkar, Kt., 


late "Vice Chancellor ’ of the University of 
Bombay and now Dewan of Indore, “Mr 
K Subramam Aiyar’s advent m Bombay is a 
landmark in this city I know and Mr 
Subramam Aiyar knows bow be used to come 
and tell me that he was bent upon getting the 
commercial curriculum recognized by the 
University and I know how at times he was 
a little disappointed at the slow progress of 
his canse Bnt I knew that he was a man 
not to give np what it was hie mission to 
accomplish Mr Snbramam Aiyar is a thin 
man bnt a very volatile man , Ins volatility 
has worked wonders He is a missionary and 
has achieved his mission and has with his 
characteristic energy and perseverance pre- 
vailed npon the University to recognise the 
stndy of commerce He is a Brahmin, and a 
Brahmin’s business la to go and beg, he has 
begged — begged Dot for himself, bnt for 
commerce and a commercial college ” 

2 While wo recogmse the institution of a 

The establish University courseof studies 
ment of a College m commerce enabling 

of Commerce young men to be trained 
for business careen ae a landmark in the 
history of Indian education, the institution 
of such examinations would by itself have 
served no purpose if it had not been accom- 
panied by the establishment of a well- 
equipped College of Commerce capable of 
preparing our young men for the newly insti- 
tuted Degree Lord Sydenham has therefore 
rendered a distinct service to the cause of 
Indian education by having Becnred the finan- 
cial support cf the merchant pnncea of 
Bombay and of the Government of India and 
arranged for the establishment of a Gov- 
ernment College of Commerce with an income 
of about Rupees forty thousand a year. 
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From the Press Note issued in Jone 
1912, it appears that two 


Endowments for , .. „ 

the College of donations amounting - 

Commerce. R s . 3,25,000 have been 

received by Government for the foundation 
of two chairs iu the new College, that au 
annual subscription of Its. 10,300 has been 
promised by si* Mercantile Associationa in 
Bombay and that an annual grant of 
Rs. 15,000 haa been sanctioned by Government. 
Again about three laths of rupees have been 
collected by the Lord Sydenham Memorial 
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5. The course is for three years and 
admission is restricted to 
Examinations BUC lj as have passed the 

‘“tra^niS" 1 Brevions Examination of 

*' the University of Bombay 

or the Intermediate Examination in Arts of 
any other Indian University. Students have 
to pass the Intermediate Examination in 
Commerce at the end of the Bret year and 
final examination for the Degree at t o 
of the third year. As the course provides tor 
three voluntary snbjects, stadents m»7 S P®* 


collected Dy me uoru ojucmi.ui ‘“‘ OD ' f2) Aetna* 

Committee for the erection of a Editable boild- cialise either (1) as Bankers or as l J 

ries or as (3J Accountants and Auditors. ^ 
vacations have been bo arranged as to c 
cide with the busiest Bessons for Auditors wi 


ing for this new College. A brief narration 
of these facts makes it evident that, bnt for 
Lord Sydenham and the merchant princes of 
Bombay Bach a well-endowed College could 
not have been established, at least for some 
years to come and but for Mr. K. Snbramani 
Aiyar’s persistent efforts, there would have 
been no University course for which the 
students of such a College conld be trained. 

4. The College is to start work on the 
22nd October 1913, before 


a view to enable stndenta of this College t° 
acquire practical training by working ■««« 
practising Auditors or in Banks and M* 
Insurance Companies, daring their vaca 
6. Under-grBdaates of an Indian 


which date the Principal 
and the senior Professor, 
Selected from among the graduates in Com- 
merce of the Universities of Manchester and 
Birmingham, are expected to arrive and take 
over charge. Two lectureships on Rs. 300 to 
R$. 600 are reserved for Indians posseting 
the required qualifications. We nnders>and 
that amongst the Btndenta trained by Mr. K. 
Snbramani Aiyar in Bombay there are two 
graduate Incorporated Accountants, a gradn- 
ate Actuary, and a graduate who is both an 
Actuary and an Incorporated Accountant. 
Besides these, there are about half a dozen 
Other Indians who by their qualifications and 
experience are also fitted for lectureships in 
the Coll gee. 


sity other than that cd 
— i--.-. — - Bombay most have passe 
ihs College. tbe Mediate Examina- 
tion in Arts of their University before seeki g 
admission into this College ; otherwise, 
most, after passing the Matriculation 
nation of their own University, join an 
College in Bombay in January and keep * 
termB in that College from the third 
to the 30th September, pass the CoUeg 
examination in September and then 
College of Commerce on the 22nd of c ^ 
on the strength of the Principal’s certi os 
that they have satisfactorily carried ont 
work appointed by the University a . 

for the first two terms in Arts. 

7. We quote the following remarks aboa 
the scheme of studies 0 
Degree from the rep<* 
of the Committee appoint 
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in 1911 to report on the best method of 
oncouragmg the study of commerce — a report 
for which Mr K Sobramam Aiyar was 
mainly responsible — 

TflS COMPULSORY Coo BSE 

(o) " Recognising, as they do, that higher 
business training ongbt to be based on a 
systematic study of economics, tho Committee 
have included in tho compulsory course a 
study of Political Fconomy and of Applied 
Economics in its various aspects ” 

(V) “During the first two years after 
matriculating, candidates for the Degree in 
Commerce will study Engl »h on the same 
lines as candidates for the Bachelor of Arts 
Degree, while in the last two years of their 
course, candidates for the Commerce Degree 
will devote their attention to English Compo- 
sition ’* 

(e) ** As a certarn amount of commercial 
knowledge is necessary for all business men, 
subjects like Mercantile Law and Practice, 
General Accountancy, and Economic Geo- 
graphy have been prescribed for all students" 
Voluntary Groups. 

“ Provision has been made for a certain 
amount of specialization at the Degree Lx 
animation, so that candidates may be able 
to devote special attention to the gronp of 
subjects which will be most useful to them 
in the special career to which they are lookmg 
forward and for which they have an aptitude 
Three voluntary groups have been provided 
one of which must be offered by each candi- 
date for the Degree, ns, (1) Exchanges, 
Investments and Currency, (2) Accountancy 
end Auditing, and (3) Actuarial Science with 
jelatiye Mathematics,” 


8 "We are of opinion that there is a 
distinct demand for theser* 

SSSjSil ™» oI j»«°s mtn 

in the way wo suggest, and 
that tho institution of a Degree on the lines 
recommended will open out new careers for 
Indian youths, and help Business houses in 
securing the services of trained youths, who 
can be gradually advanced to the highest 
positions in Business, while, we are convinced, 
that the canse of liberal education will in no 
way be imperilled, by the recognition of 
Applied Economics and the study of Business 
Problems” There will farther be consider- 
able scope for these graduates in Commerce 
as practising Actnanes and Auditors since the 
Indian Life Insurance Companies’ Act and 
the Indian Companies’ Act recently passed 
by the Imperial Legislative Council reqniro 
the accounts and statements of such com- 
panies to be verified and audited by qualified 
Actnanes and Auditors 


The Law College Re organisation Scheme, 
IT&drat Law as formulated by the Gov- 
Collrge Be organ eminent, breaks a distinct 
lsation Scheme .. .. . . . 

spell that till now bang 

over the legal education in this Presidency. 
The important features of the Re-orgamsation 
are that it reverts to the old system of 
allowing the College Professors liberty to 
practice— an arrnngemeut which any one 
interested in the cause of true and sound 
education, can have no hesitation in condemn- 
ing A decade has passed si nee that scheme 
was discarded in favour of a full timed 
Coffege which has worked satiafactorify as 
seen in the results of the T.L and BL, 
Examinations of the Madras University. The 
results in the University Examinations during 
the period prior to 1901, were anything bnt 
satisfactory The working of tho College, 
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then, was still more unsatisfactory. Professors 
being men in active practice, were frequently 
absent in the mofusail and classes had to be 
dismissed for the unavoidable absence of the 
Professors. Matters led to Buch a climax 
that people could hardly yet forget the 
pungent articles entitled " Law College day 
by day J ' that used to figure in one of the 
Madras dailies. It was this undesirable 
state of things which made the Government 
convert it into a foil-timed College. And 
the Vice-Principal, and the Assistant Pro- 
fessors who were appointed in the beginning 
of 1001, were not allowed to practice. This 
salutary condition has been slowly and 
gradually relaxed with the consequence that 
men regard thB appointment only as a 
secondary vocation to be subordinated to the 
all-absorbing interests of a practitioner. 
Instances are not unknown and (we are in- 
formed) are of frequent occurrence, that 
these practising lecturers come to the lectore- 
room 10 minutes late aDd close their lectures 
10 minutes earlier. It is impossible for a 
practising Vakil or Barrister who has bis 
case ready to be called in the High Court 
at II am. and who has to argue an intricate 
'and important case before the Judges, could 
keep his mind clear and cool, apart from 
the distracting facts B nd authorities of his 
case, to Isctnre to an intelligent set of young 
men in an instructive and edifying manner 
the previous hour. An argument is advanced 
that the best practising lawyers only could 
turn out as successful lecturers in class- 
rooms. The very statement of the fact is 
its refutation. We have only to refer to 
the honoured names of Sir Frederick Pollock 
and Sir 'William Anson to justify the refu- 
tation, if any justification were needed. 
Moreover the peculiar aptitude necessary for 
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success at the bsr is quite different from the 
attainments necessary for a successful pro- 
fessor or lecturer and in the majority of 
instances, the two do not co-exist The 
Western nations and foremost of them, the 
English people have come to realise this. 
At a time when specialization is the order of 
the day, it is strange and surprising that 
the Government should resort to the old- 
fashioned methods of saddling the successful 
practitioner who has too little time for his 
Court- work with the additional burden of 
lecturing to the stadents of the Law College. 
There was an excuse for a resort to this 
practice during the days of SirV. Bashyam 
Iyengar, Rsmachandra Row Saheb and 
Mr. Mitchell, fur then the distinguished 
scholars in the legal profession did hardly 
exist. But now, when things have changed/ 
and when men with the highest academical 
distinctions which University conld offer can 
be fonnd in the legal professions, it is against 
all reason and good sense, that their services 
are not secured exclusively for the Law 
College, aDd that the interests of the 
College should be made to rise and fall with 
the varying quantity of leisure that a hard- 
worked practitioner oould ill afford. Active 
service for twelve years before becoming 
entitled to pension will enable the Govern- 
ment to get men of ripe experience and 
scholarship for the place and if Professors 
are started on a decent salary, say at 
Rs. 1000 per month, and Asst. Professors 
on a salary of Ra. 500 with an eventual 
pension after 12 years, they will gladly 
give np the uncertain income and incon- 
venience incident to the life of a practis- 
ing Vakil. The pay and prospects of the 
Principal ought also to be increased pari pasta. 
Under the scheme just brought forth, it 13 
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indeed a matter for surprise that the Govern- 
ment have, in the case of the Law College, 
adopted a policy which is far from seen nog 
distinguished echolara of law to its service 
The pay and prospeetB of other technical 
colleges are graded and they have the sure 
prospect of a pension after they retire. The 
peculiar difficulties that lie jd the way of at 
taming distinction in the legal profession, apart 
from the question of costs in its equipment, 
ought indeed influence Government in provid 
mg a liberal scale of pay and in framing 
roles for the pension of those engaged in 
lmpartmg instruction in Law On the other 
hand they are treated with scant considera 
tion and the existing staff except the Princi 
pal, we are told, are not entitled to pension. 
There are difficulties in the way of framing 
rules to regulate penaion and the duration of 
the service in connection with Law College 
The peculiarly prolonged training iq Law and 
the degree of attainments requisite in a 
Professor of Law will not allow a man to be 
drafted into its service at the same time as 
hiscompeera are drafted in other professions 
The rales that regelate the appointment, ser 
vice and pension of the Judges of the High 
Court may he usefully kept in view in this 


connection The Principal, who shonld be 
second to none of his Assistants, should not 
practice and yet his pay is only about 
Rs 1250 while the two Professors who draw 
a pay of Rs 500, may enjoy a lucrative prac- 
tice It does not require any ingenuity to 
see that such Professors would pay any 
heed to the welfare of Che College The 
Pr ncipal besides being a lectnrer has to dis- 
charge other onerous duties of his office, and 
it is not erring on the side of liberality if his 
pay is made to range from Rs 1500 to 2000 

The Law College has developed enormously 
for the last ten years It needs strengthen- 
ing, strengthen it in all ways possible — but 
strengthen it with men who can give their 
undivided time and energy to it bat not with 
men who can ecrapa a few minute# from their 
busy time and make their jaded time when 
they have to take some rest a means of 
replenishing their parse The last if not the 
least of these reasons is the legal profession in 
Madras is a moat popular and paying one 
and a» sacb the public have a right to expect 
the Oovernment to pay greater attention ti 
not at least as much attention to the Law 
College as it does to technical Colleges 
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A Text-book of Tamil Composition 

Specially adapted to meet tile requirements ol 
S.S.L.C. and Intermediate Examinations 
(Prepared In accordance with the recommendations of the University of Madras, 

BY 

G. DAMODARA MTJDALIAR, E.A., 

Tamil Reader . Offi" of the Registrar of Books, Madras 
(sometime an Assistant in the Wesley Collet, Madras). 


CONTENTS. t 

Chapters I and II deal with the spelling of words, and giro the Mtitu®' 
certain technical terms which ore n«cd in the work. The nses of * end tv, f ana f> 
defined and illustrated by exnmples. 

Chapters III lo VI explain broadly the different parts of speech with spocia 
reference to the inflections and tense-psrticles, which obtain in modern Tamil. 

Chapter VII deals with compounds and explains the distinctions between c»8e- 
relation and non-case-relAtion compounds and those between elliptical and non-ellipticai 
coraponnds. 

Chapter VIII deals with Sandbi. Those rules which are obligatory are considered 
first, and those which aro optional are treated briefly towards the end. 

Chapter IX (Syntax) deals with the arrangement of words in, and the analysis 
Of, sentences. 

Chapter X (Common errors) is, briefly, a summery of the previons chapters, an 
gives a number of exercises for correction under the heads of Wrong Spelling, U*o o 
Colloqnial Words, Use of Improper Forms of Words, Wrong nBe of Sindbi and Mistakes in 
Syntax. 

Chapter XI deals with Punctuation. 

Chapter XII explains, by means of examples, the stroctnrB of Sentences and 
Paragraphs. 

Chapter XIII explains some chief Figures of Speech, such as Simile, 'Metaphor, 
Hyperbole, etc. 

Chapter^ XIV (Prose style! treats of the essentials in good composition, t**.i 
Perspicuity, Brevity, Simplicity, Eophooy and Picturesqueuess. This chapter contains a largo 
number of examples from standard works sneb as Pancbatautram, Pen Kalvi (VedaoayaKam 
Pillai), Tamil Essays (Prof. T. Chelvakesavaraya Mndaliar), Bhartrihari (Pandit K. S. Gopa* 
lachariar), etc. 

Chapter XV gives ^ general instructions as to the way in which essays may b® 
written. A select list of subjects for esBay-writing is given at the end of the chapter. 

Appendix I gives the list of Loan Words approved by the University of Madras. 

Appendix II contains a list of books that may Berve as models for Tamil composition. 

Telugn Edition in preparation. 
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THE CORRELATION OF HISTORY 
AND GEOGRAPHY* 


ABOUT thin time of the year 1907, I 
^ had the privilege of opening a 
discussion on * The Teaching of Elementary 
Science m correlation with Oeography m the 
lower forms of Secondary Schools.’ t I dwelt 
at some length on the observational aspect of 
the tesch.og of Geography and showed how 
the subject might be begun in natnre-.tady 
The immediate neighbourhood of the pupils 
the shy above, the earth below, the faona 


• a r»p«r read at the Seventh Secondary 
Teacher* Conference. \ .z»Rip*um on 15th Si ay 
1913 by Mr k 8 p.rabrahmam 
f Pobhehed in the Piucalwnal Rett** Febroary 


and flora around — together with the iiatnral 
phenomena of every dayl fe, is pregnant with 
lesaonB of geographical significance These, 
when bronght into proper relation with the 
accumulated experience of observers in wider 
fields, lay the foundations of a rational study 
of Geography I also drew your attention to 
the main lines of connection between Geogra- 
pby on the one hand and the natural sciences 
on the other Though Geography cannot claim 
to be ranked as a separate science in the 
sense in which Physics or Chemistry may bo 
considered as distinct units, yet it provides a 
oommon meeting ground for the workers in 
the various fields of nature study and 
mathematics — Climatology, Cartography, 

Geodesy, Geology, Anthropology, Ethnology, 
and the like There is no branch of knowledge 
having any bearing on human comfort or 
progress that cannot be brought into relation 
with Geography The Royal Society refuses 
to recognise Geography as an ^independent 
and definite branch of atody, nevertheless 
the edncatiomst regards it as par ercellence 
the science of sciences It affords the teacher 
infinite possibilities of co-ordination with the 
other subjects of instruction, specially in the 
lower classes Starting with Geography as 
centre, bis teaching can be made to radiate 
out in all directions, touching history and 
language, natnre-stndy and mathematics 
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drawing and modelling. In the hands of a 
skilled teaoher, Geography becomes one of the 
mOBt powerful means of training the intellec- 
tual and se’tbetio faculties of the child, no 
less its manual and tactile sensibilities. 

I submitted for yonr criticism and approval 
syllabuses in elementary science for all classes 
—from Standard 8 to Form III— including in 
tny scheme as much of Physics and Chemistry, 
B itany and Zoology, Geology and Astronomy, 
as is required for a clear nnderstandiog of 
geographical principles. I also laid some 
stress on the hnman note— the relation of the 
habits, drees, and occupation of man f i local 
geographical conditions. I con’ribnted to 
one of the earlier fames of “The Teaoher” a 
short article on “TheNewGeographical Out- 
look,” suggesting the continuance of the study 
of the " natural-knowledge” aide of Geogra- 
phy even in the High School forms. The 
classes in Practical Geography conducted by 
Mr. G. Baroadoasat one of our annual confer- 
ences have given an impetus to this aspect of 
the teaching of Geography; and, in many of 
the leading schools in tbo circle, Practical 
Geography has been introduced as a regular 
subject. I may be permitted to remark in 
passing that nudue importance is being given, 
as in England, to the conilruelion of maps, in 
preference to a study, as on the other side of 
the Atlantic, of the interpretation of maps and 
of physiographies! conditions. 

I have thus far reviewed what has been 
done to give you an idea of the secure founda- 
tions on which our conception of the teaching 
of Geography rests. However much a 
knowledge of map- making, earth-lore, and 
meteorology be made the basis of a scientific 
itndy of Geography, our schemes would he 
incomplete it, the geographical principle* 
Studied could not be applied to the actual 


conditions of every day life. Our study of 
Geography would bo soulless and insipid, if 
we could not view the world as the abode, nay, 
the dominion 6f man, Its overlord. 

I stand before yon this morning to have a 
talk with you on the humanistic outlook of 
Geography. We shall investigate how the 
geographical conditions of a region have 
moulded the destinies of the people inhabiting 
it— how the physioal aspects, the contour and 
configuration, the climate and the productions, 
have dominarod man's ectivify in sll direc- 
tions. In short, we shall view Orography as 
the handmaid of History, and trace the influ- 
ence of geographic controls upon its great 
movements. It shall also be within oar prov- 
ince to see- to what extent man’s activities 
have been able to combat ftnd modify the 
natural influences of geographical conditions. 
This interaction between humanity and its 
geographic environment, when duly under- 
stood and appreciated, should largely »h»pO 
onr ideas of the teaching of two of the moat 
difficult and sadly neglected eubj-’Cts of th* 
school curriculum. 

Before we proceed to examine the logical 
results of earth control on the strivings of 
man after social, economic, and political 
development, let na try to understand In a 
general way the connection between History 
and Geography. 

The most elementary association betweeu 
the two subjects lies in ideas of time and space. 
While History deals wilh*tirae, Geography is 
concerned with space and situation. This 
connection of time and place is perhaps tbs 
weakest ground for linking together History 
and Geography. , # < 

As Geography deals with the topographical 
distribution of the earth, moantaiu, plain and 
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sea, and of everything that the earth sustains— 
plants and animals lodndmg man himself— 
and as History is the record of the progress- 
ive activities of mankind on the snrface of 
the earth, it is impossible to conceive of any 
history of man apart from the real history of 
the earth Battles are not fought in the air 
and men do not live in space The two sub- 
jects present two different aspects of the same 
question, each being incomplete withoat tbe 
other. In this age of specialisation onr 
cleavages should never lose sight of the inti- 
mate connection that subsists between two 
inch allied subjects as History and Geography 
In onr enthusiasm for one of these we are apt 
to lose sight of the whole of which it forms a 
part I have it on good authority that boys 
are fond of Geography a“ d B" ls n,sl ‘ l ' r 
Aa -.tore mleoded ...» to U «»!*> 
meat end asaooiata of m.o, « alall aeo g r.pby 
leave the sciences wh.ch have given it it» 
birtb, and cling nuto Hiator, I 

There u yet a atronger gronad for correla- 
ting History and Geography than of co- 
eziatoace, sentiment or fellowship A higher 
and more philosophical conception of the 
relation between the two enbjects, lie. in 
sequences — in the direction which tbe distinc- 
tive characteristics of a region give to the 
development of its inhabitants, and the way 
in which mao endeavours to mala the beat ot 
Nature's gifts Ths progress of civilisation 
depends on two f.ctors-lhe ooeeaaiog efforts 

of man and the steady operation of uetorel 

causes These two forces do oot aot lodepsa 
dentlyof each other towards adeCoite rod, 
bat act and react on each other all hi.tory 
tlroogh This dependence “ 
environment is more direct aoddmnded in the 
earlier .tapes of civilisation 1 tut. « »>n 
rues ,n the seal, ot nation, he cast. 06 tis 
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slavish dependence on Mother Earth, grasps 
tbe opportunities of environment, and learns 
to control and utilise them. The intimate 
bearings of geographical conditions on the 
distribution of man in communities or states 
must bo of interest to the historian who aims 
at being moro than a chronicler, and the 
efforts of inventive humanity to subjugate 
nature may bo relegated to the domain of 
Geography 

Geography has been defined by Mr Mac- 
kinder as the physical basis of history We 
may with Mr bcott Keltic go a step further 
and call it tbe physical basis of all human 
activity Aa wo take a rapid survey of tbo 
whole world, we find that tho track of human 
civilisation and progress is modified and con- 
trolled by what forms man’s immediate 
environment The ho of the land, and tho 
climatic and physical forces around set tho 
conditions under which man most fade or 
flonrish Tho Laplander struggling for tho 
bare necessaries of life, is dwarfed in stature 
and cramped in intellect Tho Cossack of tho 
boundless steppe is an excellent horseman 
\\ ith every excuse and opportunity for read- 
ing during the tedious winters, the Icelander 
hsa become a book-worm Tbe barrenness of 
the Cambrian mountains baa made "Taffy a 
thief ” The forest# of Servia have turned tho 
Serbs into swine- herds The poor soil of 
Norway baa driven the Jrerwegiana to variona 
wood industries— the manufacture of matches, 
the building of ships and tbe making of paper 
* TKnd*tMer Norvay ’ is familiar to every 
boy the whole world over Norway possesses 
a mercantile navy that m tonnage is surj^ased 
by only three European powers. Saw-dust n 
bo Urgely used in the manufacture of paper 
that ”a tree in the morning u a newspaper 
in the evening 1 " 
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The Cbinsmsa wishes to bo left severely 
alone. Tho Uindn glories [a » put that ii 
lost in the abyss of time. The splendours of 
Egypt *re boned in the wind-drift of the 
desert. 

This dependence on risers for food Goda 
expression in the eodesriog epithets given to 
rivers— Mother Volga, Father Rhine, Sister 
Dannbe, Old Father Thames. Tho rapid 
growth of popolatioa along the banks has 
made the straggle for existence been and has 
raised questions of intercourse and owner- 
ship. From time immemorial these river 
valk'je, inviting conqocst from witbont or 
fostering strife within, have been tho scenes 
of repine and slaughter. One of the earliest 
motives for war is the possession of more 
food-bearing lands for sustenance. 

"The mountain sheep are sweeter. 

Dot the valley sheep are fatter, 

We therefore deemed it raeeter 
To carry off the Utter." 

To lalce a specific example, in tbreo 
distinct periods of the world’s history— once 
daring the war of the Anstrian Succession, a 
second time in 1812 in the Napoleooio wars, 
and again in 18G0in the Anetro-Prnssian war 
—a series of battles were fought in the same 
line of the Elbe, either in the gorges of the 
Elbe where it breaks throngh the mountains 
between Bodenbach and Dresden, or at a 
short distance north or sooth of the valley. 
The Railway from Vienna to Berlin takes the 
same route— the line of least resistance. 
Hence the political and commercial impor- 
tance of Dresden which commands the passes, 
e. 9 ., the ravine of Planen — throngh the Erz- 
gebirge into Behemia. River valleys have 
been the meeting placee of both friends and 
foes, and the natural line for the railway 
always takeB it throngh a battle-field. 


Considerations of lime and space prevent 
my taking more than a passing notice of the 
Danube basin— one of the mtut important 
theatre* of European war. The lower courses 
of the river teem with fortified towns such as 
Bilistria, Rostcbnk, 8 is tore, Widdin, These 
fortresses guard the ferrier, and are of no 
small importance in time of war. Plevna 
stood a long siege during the Unsao-Torkish 
war of 1877. On the oppir reaches is the 
fortress of Ulffl — an important strategical 
centre of Booth Germaoy against possible 
French attacks on Alsace and the Rhine. 
The Iron Gate is guarded by tho fortresa of 
Belgrade, tho capture of which by the Turkish 
Emperor, Solyman, in 1521, was the signal for 
the rapid expansion of the Ottoman empire 
along the valley of the Danube. In fact the 
Helteoie Mediterranean was the divergent 
focoa of • migratory movement that, passing 
along the valley of tho Dannbe, civilised the 
whole of Western Earope. The great battle 
which checked the onward progress of the 
Hungarians was fonght on the Lech, The 
eqoally important encounter which pat a stop 
to the Mongol ioroads of the 13tb century, 
took place near the eastern frontier of 
Austria proper. The flood of Ottoman inva- 
sion was repulsed from before the Hapsborg 
capital, Vienna, the guardian of the ffungn- 
rian Gate. Vienna is within easy reach of 
Bohemia across the line of M&hrenwald. It 
also commanicates with Northern Earope 
throngh the valleys of tho Oder and the 
March, and commands the main highway of 
intercourse between East and West. \ery 
naturally therefore several military events of 
decisive importance took plaoe near this city 
•—Rudolph of Hapsbnrg’e victory which gave 
Austria back to the Germaoa 1273, the 
retreat of the Turkish army in 1629, John 
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Sobieski’s victory which finally drove back 
the Ottomans, Napoleon’s victory ol Wag ram 
(1800) which placed bun at the s-emth o! his 
power Austerhtz (1805) “ that killed Pitt 
is not very far off 

We can trace the history of the colonisa- 
tion of Eastern North America aloDg the 
great lake", the St Lawrence, and the mighty 
Mississippi The great fortress of Ehren- 
breitstein opposite Coblentz is " the Gibraltar 
of the Rhine” The Guadalquivir gave 
the Moors an entrance imo Spain The 
M Penjdeh ” incident (captured by Komaraff 
1885) took place where the Mnrghab valley 
(Afghan Turkestan) narrows into a deep 
defile. The Turk eh garrison urder the 
English general Williams held out (1851) 
bravely for six months at Kara in the valley 
of the Knr (Turkish Armenia) The entrance 
to Prance is Toulouse (on the Garonne )— too 
loose t Khartum stands at the junction of the 
White and the Blue Nile Majubah Hill and 
Rorko’a Drift are in the valley of the Buffalo 
Charleroi on the Mense, Tolavera on the 
Tagus, StraBsbnrg on the Rhine, Ratisbon od 
tbe Dannbe, all bear witness to the same 
great principle Killiecrankie, Jens, Alms, 
Hohenlmden, Badajoz (Bad a hos), Cm dsd 
Rodrigo (The’ oo dad Rod re go) may also he 
mentioned 

Again in Northern Italy a number of 
rivers break throngh the Alps and flow from 
north to eonth across the plain of Lombardy 
into the Po which takes an easterly coarse 
into the Adriatic North Italy is surrounded 
by the Alps and the well known passes of 
St. Gothard, Simplon, Bernard and Spldgen, 
give access from Europe to the plains of 
Northern Italy We should not be surprised 
if a number of battles were fongbt either to 
gain the passes, or to defend a passage across 


one of the rivers The battles of Lonato, 
Rivoli (1796), Cbinsella (1800) illustrate the 
former Lodi, B*ssano (1791) Marengo (1805) 
Magenta and Balfenno (1859) hear testimony 
to the latter The valley of the Adige, w 
particular, which gives easy access from Italy 
into Austria has been the battle-field of 
Northern Italy The valley is fnll of traces 
of the heroic struggles of Italy with Austria 
on the battle fields of Montoa, Caldiero, 
Roveredo. 

Nearer home, the ridge of land over look- 
ing the basin of tbe Ganges on one side, and 
commanding the gates of the North-West on 
the other, was, in the earlier periods of 
Indian History, the scene of much carnage 
and bloodshed The battle of Knrnkshetra 
(50 miles north of Delhi), the two battles of 
Tarian or Thalawan (14 miles from Thanes- 
war) ncd the three battles of Pampot (50 
miles to the north of Delhi) bear out the 
importance of the North Western passoa in 
deciding the destinies of the Indian peoples 
The cap tal of tbe Indian Empire and ths 
■□aimer residence of the Viceroy are also on 
tbe eame ridge 

It may be pertinent to the subject to dis- 
cuss in this connection why the Swiss were 
the first to adopt the principle of compulsory 
military eervice The four large cantons 
of Valais, Orisons Bern and Ticino corre- 
spond more or less to the upper valleys 
of the Rhine, tbe Rhone, the Aar, and 
the Ticino The Renss runs between the 
eastern and weetern cantons The upper 
Reuse valley derives the greatest benefit 
from the Fohn wind, and the lower Renss 
Talley formed part of the old dnchy of 
Swabia The responsibility of driving the 
Hapsbarg oppressors into the Danube valley, 
and the Savoy intruders into Italy, devolved 
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oa the three central cantons— Unterwaldeo, 
Uri, Schwytz. These cantons were peopled 
by a hardy race of mountaineers ot German 
descent, who coaid ill brook the insolence of 
the Hepabnrg officer, or the croelty of the 
Austrian Duke. The men of Schwytz took 
the lead and delivered the country from 
the hands of the oppressors. The “ battles 
of deliverance " were fought ronnd the canton 
of Schwytz— llorgarten (1793) on the north- 
ern frontier, Sempach (1886) in advance of 
the western, NSfels ahead of the eastern. 
The heroio death of Arnold von Wiokolried 
is etill commemorated by an annnal festival. 

“Thos Switzerland again was free : 

Tboa Death made way for Liberty." 

The atory of William Tell emphasises the 
spirit which fired the men of these cantons 
at that time. The military schools of Basel 
and Than, the fortresses of Uartigny and 
Andermatt speak for themselves. 

Climate no less than aDy other geographical 
factor has influenced temperament, physique 
and intelligence. Its workings are traceable 
in the tone and cast of expression it has given 
to literature and religion. The faming plains 
of a Bwampy water-logged delta in the tropics 
Bap bII energy and incentive to initiative or 
enterprise. The " delightful cold ” of the 
Canadian winter, or the clear buoyant 
atmosphere oi the Karroo, or, for that matter, 
even the dry scorching heat of the Australian 
desert, and the sharp extremes of the Tibetan 
Plateau or the Arabian Table-land, have had 
an exhilarating influence, and have developed 
courage and energy which are a good 
equipment for life. In specially favoured 
localities this courage and energy crystallised 
into a love of war and ferocity as seen in the 
Mabratla yeoman, the Scottish Highlander, 
end the Gurkha warrior. 


The sal ubrioos climate of Ci},. 
temperate habits of the people A.-, * _ ‘ ■ 
Greece health sod buoyancy of spirit * ' ' 
interest in national games and bod-. * 
ciees had mnch to do with their _ 

beauty, which, in its torn, made them • 
of beanty in other things. This 
sense won for Grecian art and literatB^' 
world-wide and everlasting reputation. ‘ 

The science of Astronomy had its birt 
in the level areaa of South-western As* 
where the clesr Bkies, the transparenl 
atmosphere and equable climate “ ade 11 
easy for a study of the Heavens. The 
watchfulness of a pastoral people developed a 
spirit of enquiry, the twinkling of the star 
contrasted vividly with the bright bine sky 
behind, and the lack of well-marked boun- 
daries in an oriental desert made a knowledge 
of Astronomy indispensable, in much ® 
same way as the annnal obliteration of a 
marks of demarcation by the inundations 0 
the Nil* resulted in a study of Survey an 
Geometry. 

Religion in its ultimate analysis is an 
expression of dependence on something that 
can gratify or tortnre ns. Man thronghoot 
all time has deified that which has made the 
strongest impression on him. The school oy 
living and moving and having his 
among mangoes and sweetmeats, why 80 
be know of bliss in a life to cone T Enough 
if he dreads the powers that can rob him « 
his holiday or bar his promotion'. To the 
anxions mother the doctor who can save her 
collapsiog son, is a god. The miser rolling 
in wealth is a worshipper of Mammon. The 
usurer aita before his golden pile every 
DitfAvAn. The Red Indian bows before 
the munificent bestower of maize and meat. 
The Hindu, discovering the antiaeptio proper- 
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ties ot sunshine, has ordained the worship of 
the Ban mall cas-s o! illness The lropor* 
tance of the timely arrival of the south-west 
monsoon to the Indian peasant, finds exprts- 
eion m the worship of Indba and Vabdna 
The superstitious reverence for the cow is 
nothing more than a poetic conception of 
clouds, whose adders pour down on plants 
and animals the showers of the nectar of life 
The melting of the ice of the Neva is celebra- 
ted with great rejoicings in Russia The loss 
of vitality on the Bweltering plain* of the 
Ganges, the presence of death in almost every 
form and shape gave rise to the doctrine of 
Ntrcana The mythologies of India, Greece 
and Scandinavia are other instances w point. 
The three great monotheistic religions of the 
world— Muhammadanism, Jndaism and Chris- 
tianity-had their origin in a desert Compn - 
eory self denial gave predominance to the 
mind over the body All the three religions 
preach the lesson of a harsh inhuman desert, 
JtaitmetaUon, Thou shalt nof The Jewish 
conception of a God of Justice, a jea ous 
God visiting the iniquities of the fathers on 
the children nuto the third and fourth genera 
tion," beats the impress of their Egyptian 
bondage The promised land overflowing 
with milk and honey lies at the base of the 
Christian notion of the God of Love The 
Mnbammadan idea of eternal bliss, of nnend 
mg senanons delight attained by the faithf al, 
is in direct opposition to the privations of life 
m ao mhospitable desert The study o 
Geography has thus revested man as the 
crealor of god— a god to amt Ins own nee s 
and fears, his hopes and aspirations I am 
afraid I am trespassing on holy ground I 
Considerations such as these have led to a 
belief that forms of government should vary 
with the climate The slavish dependence of 


the Negro on Nature’s bounties has its counter- 
part in the unquestioning obedience he yields 
to authority The lassitude induced by the 
enervating climate coerces him into complete 
subjection Picture to yourselves the untold 
horrors of a Chinese public examination! 

W hat do j on think of being sbnt up in a 
solitary cell for full 48 hours with a bundle of 
question papers in your hand, and after a 
day’s rest to pass throogh a second similar 
test So trying is the ordeal that candidates 
are often found dead in the cells. The flexi 
bihty of the S S L Certificate scheme 
breathes the spirit of freedom of temperate 
Germany The physical disquiet of the Andean 
region— its volcanic eruptions and earth- 
quakes, its tornadoes and hail storms— are 
reflected in the political unrest of the South 
American republics. 

In the tropics Nature is an indulgent 
mistress bnt .» temperate latitudes, Sto is the 
servant of nr.n The forc.fol energy nl 
methodical labour, ‘he fom.gM and thrift 
cb.recteri.tic of elder climes-tbeso vigor- 
on, attribute. csentiel to comfort .od pro- 
„„„ dementi in.titot.oo. resting on tbe 
reason and respect of tbe people The per- 
petn.l.troggl. with N.tnre correspond. to 
tbs encoding conflict with tbe crown 
Cis Groan.FHT sccount toe the Drsrorisir 
or THE Tsab? 

.. In tbe case of Russia, I would try to 
le.rp,” says Prof Lyde, tbo “ picture of (u) 
tbe vast plain, where oau .a overwhelmed by 
tbe tyranny of S„o, where he .. .related from 
h,s fellow man by tbe lyrunay of trrrrf,' 
distances, where his initiative is crushed out 
by the tyranny o/rr!r»l!ree monotony, where 
the absence of natural lanimari, makes the 
church dome, gleaming .bove tbe mist cover- 
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ed lowland, the only guide to the benighted 
wanderer,— and (A) na the result of all this, 
where that wanderer in tarn bo acqaieecea in 
sacerdotal tyranny that he denies his children 
all animal food, even milk and eggs, in the 
coldest parts of the year ns soon B9 they over- 
lap Advent and Lent, where the perishable- 
n ess of his wooden house, by fira in the ice- 
bound winter or by the ordinary wear of 
fifty eammerp, sap) any H istorie sense with 
which he night criticise tyranny — whether 
political or sacerdotal, physical or olimatic." 

The instances just submitted will s office to 
bring ont the bias which topography and 
climate have given to the coarse of haman 
history. The intimate relation between "life” 
and the inorganio elements which have 
determined its distribution on the surface of 
the earth, wa9 recognised even by the 
psalmist. “The cedars of Lebanon, which he 
bath planted ; where the birds tnske tbeir 
nests i as for the stork, the fir trees are her 
honse. The high hills are a refuge for the 
wild goats; and the rocks for the conies.” 
This diversity of life, this adaptability of every 
speciea to its environment apparent in such a 
limited area, becomes all the more striking as 
we take a broader view. The differences due 
to the operation of natural forces are most in 
evidence in the life of plants, lower animals 
and savages. The eemi-oquatic Esqaimaax, 
the" hairy*’ Ainu, the wandering Bedonin, 
the Prairie Red-skin, the negro " panting at 
the line” and the omnivorous tribes of the 
Australian Scrub, all bear in their modes of 
life distinct traces of the influence of their 
■mAtiwA utrrnjnnftrngs. ij'fse Vhe polar "bear, 
the Arabian camel, the Australian kangaroo 
or the African rhinoceros, they have either to 
adapt themselves to their environment or 
pqccnmb to it. The hidden treasures of the 


earth mnst remain to them a sealed lette: 
The eiaberant basins of the Amazons and tb 
Congo, the diamond fields of Kimberley, tb 
coal-mines of Chins, the cataracts of the S 
Lawrence, the prairies of North America, tb 
gold veins of Kalgurli, the oil-wells of Pitti 
burgh and Baku have so long remains 
anexplored or undeveloped, untapped c 
nnmastered. Unable to understand or utilise 
the physical forces about him, man invariably 
sacrificed nlti mate good to immediate pleasure. 
The Australian blackfellow, his brain atro- 
phied by ages of disuse, would hew down a 
whole gum tree to capture an opossum ; the 
gentle Maahona of Zimbaye would not hesi- 
tate to set acres of grass on fire for a dish of 
mice ; savages have not scrupled to reduce 
whole forests of useful timber to ashes to 
make a clearing for cultivation. 

With advance in civilisation man has been 
able to rise above the blind instincts of hi* 
savage brother. Man alone of all living 
beings has recognised the intelligence with 
which he is endowed. He alone has learnt 
“to comply as well as to command, to 
oonqner Nature by the observance of her 
laws.” The memorable march of Hannibal 
along the little St. Bernard Pass elands out in 
all history as an illuitrious example of what 
man’s eourage and determination can accom- 
plish in the midst of natural obstacles.* This is 
perhaps in direct antithesis to the advantage 
taken by the Dutch, as a last desperate re- 
source, of natural conditions in their long war 
of independence against Charles V. What a 
sad disappointment to the enemy just when 
'they were gaining gronnd to be ordered "oadfc 
by the surging floods 1 

• This [ owe to the kind suggestion of Mr. 
0. Ransford in th» course of his presidential 
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Tbs application of steam to locomotion and 
the discovery of thB elietnc telegraph have 
annihilated time and Bpace, and have awept 
away all harriers to cosmopolitan intercourse 
The manner's compass and the sextant have 
made navigation a science The once track 
less waste baa now become a high way of 
commerce Man has belted the globe with 
cables and spanned the continents with rail 
ways The projected overland ronte to 
Australia enables him to go roDnd the world 
in 35 days The nnmastered floods of rivers 
hare been controlled sod mado subservient to 
man The destruction of forests here and 
their conservation elsewhere have materially 
altered the conditions of rainfall and of 
climate Steam drives the plongh and reaps 
tbo harvest In many land « A jadicions 
system of irrigation and Btornge coupled with 
the boring of artesian wells, has made the 
wilderness blossom as the rose A dreary 
landscape is now a smiling field of tasselled 
corn The wbiteman’s grave h as been rendered 
sweet and wholesome by transplanting the 
Eucalyptus from Australia The lavish ase 
of hill stations has enabled him to work far 
away from home, and home itself bas been 
brought within reach of a holiday Who can 
belittle the importance of the Alpine tunnels, 
underground railways, suspension bridges, 
ship canals and other feats of engineering 
skill ? 

We may yet dream of the roaring Niagara 
working the machinery of fbo whole world 
Ere long there may arise an industrial South 
Africa drawing its motive power from the 
Victoria falls, where the Zambesi compressed 
into a gigantio swirl plunges into a gorge 
420 It, deep ; the cotton mills of Bombay may 
yet be propelled from the Gersoppa falls, 
where the Sheravati river dashes over a yawn 


mg precipice half a mile higli It is not 
impossible that man’s inventive genius will 
one day enlist the ocean in bis service 

In his perpetual straggle with Nature, man 
has grasped the inheritance of time and baa 
learnt to overcome bis surroundings. Poes 
not this very subjugation of Nature emphasise 
the dependence of man on Nature's gifts— 
coal and iron ? Climate is still the master* 
hand under which he works It still directs 
bis doings and defines his limits The natural 
elements have been largely subservient to 
him Now and then, however, they rebel and 
undo his work to show him bow insignificant 
bo is when compared with the mighty forces 
of Nature The intelligence within him gives 
him the courage to rally and repair the 
ravages canard, and proceed to harness nature 
with stronger bands We have thus caught 
a glimpse of the limitations under which man 
works, and it is the business of Physical 
Geography to investigate these limitations— 
these conditions of equilibrium in the struggle 
between Nature and Man 

Apart from the changes wrought by inven- 
tive humanity in the physical world to make 
it adaptable to its requirements, there is yet 
another phase of human activity which the 
progressive teacher of Geography cannot 
ignore The previous history of a country is 
largely reflected in its present geographical 
condition What a flood of light does a 
knowledge of the tribal migrations of the 
people of Asia towards the West about the 
beginning of the Christian era, throw on the 
differences— racial, linguistic and personal — * 
of the peoples of modern Europe ! Is not a 
study of Uter European history essential to a 
clear appreciation of the modern strategical 
values of state boundaries, and of the elements 
in continental affairs that may, in the near 
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future, lead to changes in the political map 
of Europe 1 The stimulus which the American 
Civil War has Riven to the prod notion and 
manufacture of cotton io India, and the cir* 
cnmstances that have contributed to the 
nniqae commercial importance and prosperity 
of Bombay ere too well known to need 
special mention, fa not the failure of supplies 
of flax and hemp from Russia daring the 
Crimean War, responsible largely for the jute 
trade of Dundee? Coaid we afford to under* 
eatimate the part played by the Napoleonic 
wara in the development of the "lumber” 
trade of Canada? The unreliability of the im- 
portation of Baltin timber led England to look 
up to Canada for supply, and the lamberers 
rose to the occasion. Canada owes a deep 
debt of gratitude to the lnmberera-— the only 
possible pioneers of the country— who cleared 
the forests, made roada and bridged the 
rivers. 

The military walla round important cities 
preventing their natural expansion along the 
lines of leaat resistance, the difference in 
gauge between the railways of two such 
adjacent countries as France and Spain 
hindering through communication, are 
typical of the absurdities in which nations 
have indulged even in these civilised times. 

How could we appreciate the importance 
of lace as an article of export from Paraguay, 
if we did not know its previous history? 
That country was from I8G5 — 1870 engaged 
in a futile heroic straggle against the 
combined forces of Brasil, Uruguay and 
Argentine. The war depopulated the country, 
and out of 1,400,000 inhabitants only 221,000 
(1/6) were left, of whom not more than 20,000 
(1/7 of 1/6) were males over IB j cars of age. 
The large number of women accounts for the 
importance oflace as an industry. In spite 
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of capitalists to advance money, a level 
surface making transport by vail or road 
both cheap and easy, a genial and varied 
climate and a fertile coil, the country has not 
developed, as tbo inrviriog old men, women 
and children have proved unequal to the task. 

The ahort-aighted policy and the reliRK> ns • 
bigotry with which the Jafttinfion extinguish- 
ed tbo indigenous Moorish industries c 30 
alone reconcile the entire absence of foreign 
commerce with the apparently advantageous 
position for trade of the peninsula. 

The material aod political splendour of 
Egypt, lost in oblivion, has been partially 
restored by the British oecnpatioo of the 
country. England has borne her share o 
the white man’s burden in looking to 
two essential needs of Egypt— “ n 
justice — and the ftttaMn enjoys peace and 
prosperity unheard of io the annals of Egypt- 

Thessaly has taken to heart the croel raid* 
of “ the untpeakaUe Turk." Having groaned 
under the Turkish yoke for many p»W o1 
years, Thessaly has realised the insecurity 

of her position on the frontier even after her 
restoration to Greece. Its natural resources 
are very limited, and, thinly peopled as it 
it is do wonder if the country is not so 
prosperous as it should otherwise have been. 

The defeat of the galleons of Seville was 
but the prelude to the part England .was 
destined to play, as mistress of the seas, in 
after history. The annihilation 'of tk® 
Spanish Armada, the enterprising spirit of 
the “ Devonshire worthies,” the union of 
England and Scotland nnder one .king, the 
cowardice and peace policy of James I, laid 
the foundations of a greater Britain bey nQ d 
the seas — "the grandest and most wonderful 
political and commercial fabric ” history has 
knowo. Trade has practically followed the 
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flag, and every Englishman isjostly proud of 
his inheritance— a sea girt empire over which 
the Ban never sets — an empire 12,000,000 
eq miles in extent, conntmg 400000 000 
inhabitants, differing widely in colour, race 
and speech, but one in loyalty and devotion 
to the British flag 

Fair ia oor lot— Ob goodly is our heritage 
Be baa sraotfl for os a pathway to the eodi of all 
earth 

To the British Empire and to India of 
which it forms a part, we shall now restrict 
our investigations As the field is very 
extensive, I have noted the geographical 
influences in Indian and British History in 
the form of syllabuses, I shoal d rather call 
them topical lists which l submit for your 
Iciod acceptance 

* 1 L st of Geographical influences in 
Br History 

* 2 List of Geographical influences in 
Ind History 

Long before any attention was paid tn 
England to Geography in its ScientiGc and 
practical aspects, Germany had worked it 
ont Bomewbat elaborately both as a subject 
of research and of education On the Con 
tioent as well as tc America Geography has 
proved its claim to independent existence 
as a necessary branch of human knowledge by 
being capable of original and quantitative 
research The literature available to tbe 
German reader is very extensive Indeed in 
Germany tbe humanistic aspect of geography 
has been recognised as a separate nmt and 
labelled " Anthropo-Geography ' 

But in England the movement to improve 
the teaching of geography does not datB very 
far back the repellent text books of oar 


school days, are still extant, and tbe dry as 
dust methods of study have not completely 
died out Of late, however, a few good books 
have been published by enterprising firms 
catering to tbe needs of the np to-date teacher 
The list herewith submitted is by no meaoa 
exhaustive but represents tbe more important 
books worlb the teacher’s attention None 
of the books noted have been written to smt 
Indian schools yit teachers will find in them 
new ideas and suggestive trams of thought 

tL st tl Books 

Josta word more and I shall bnvedone We 
Lave jet to consider to what extent this 
interdependence of history BDd geography 
should JDflnence oor ideas of teaching We 
are all agreed that, for a clear understanding 
of maiiy points in biBtory, a knowledge of the 
scenes of tbe events and of the position of 
the places mentioned is essential The map, 
the physical map and not tbe political, should 
be displayed, and Boy geographical informa- 
tion necessary should be furnished 1 hope 
you will also endorse my view that the mere 
ability to draw a map and to mark the 
position of places on it, is no guarantee that 
the pupil has a grasp of historical geography 
I am also sure that the consensus of opinion 
here is that there is too much geography, 
specially military geography, for a history 
stodeot to learn, and that, therefore, a detailed 
stody of a typical campaign or two, and the 
military manrcuvres m a couple of decisive 
battles jast to give himself a little variety, is 
all that the hiatorv teacher can be expected 
to undertake Throughout the history lesson, 
however, the relative posit on of mountain 
ranges, table lands, plains and valleys and 
tbe malting determination of water courses 


* To appear in a subsequent issue 


t to appear in a subsequent issue, 
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together with air, r*io and sunshine in all their 
eoroplieatedksleidofcopiceombinatioas.ibould 
be placed in bold relief before the popil*, end 
they should be eocoursged to see bow lhr*o 
condition!, forming a* they do nun’s imne- 
ditto environment, bato operated on history. 

I mty be permitted to notice tbo modern 
tendency ol subordinating the scientific study 
of geography to the humanistic oatfook of 
history. Tbn pbjsiogrspbleal lido ol geo- 
graphy which alone affords ml menltl 
discipline, is entirely thrown into the back* 
ground. The phytical charscleritlica aro 
connected with tbo life of the people, and 
inch reformation I* given at tnsy throw tome 
light On the biitory and modern petition of 
the country onder itudy, Each a treatment 
naturally flu in with the lines of attack of the 
history teacher, bat cmnot be dignified at 
"Scientific Geography,” nor aiaigued a 
separate placo in a school curriculum. The 
•reader*’ I am alluding to, might be used in 
tho history claw or in the geography lesson 
for extra reading, ilere their ntility ends. 

1 was amused to notice analogy in the 
method of treatment in a parallel series of 
history and geography readers. In the earlier 
stages, the study of the home region goes 
hand in hand with that of the lives of the 
heroes of tho homeland. In the middle 
stages a general treatment of broad move* 
ments covering lsrge time areas in history is 
made to correspond to a study of the oatstand- 
ing features of geographical regions. In the 
higher stages landmarks of European and 
world history are taken op alongside of the 
general geography of the world on a regional 
basis, Analogy is not correlation nor Is 
juxtaposition interdependence. 

Soros educationists have also suggested 
that both tbo subjects should be combined 


and two interesting scries of rraden 
have already been published. One scries 
emphasises Geography. The other tob< 
ordinate* it to History. Noth \U ***** 
hsve much to recommend them except thrir 
disciplinary value. Amalgamation {* not 
correlation. Ths very idea of correlation 
implies that tho two subject* havo differed 
points of view. While Geography deals with 
ths causal relation* of space aod situation, 
where and trhy there?, II mory is concerned 
with sequence* of events {a their time re!s- 
tions if hew, on J why then ? 

Geography l reals of man and earth, History 
of maw and non. Starting with nsturr, 
Geography ends with a recognition of ths 
inter-action between mao and nature. 
History takea a moeh wider outlook. History 
has its foundations in ths influence of environ- 
ment on man. Ths superatroctnro would, 
however, bo wanting if It did not go a »t«p 
further and aim at a knowledge of tho politi- 
cal and social evolution of msn, an insight 
into tbo spring* of human action, and an idea 
ol ths duties and responsibilities of man as a 
member of society and eitixen of an empire. 

Tbs history teacher should bavo in view tho 
conditions imposed on history by geographi- 
cal circumstances, and tho geography muter, 
in hi* turn, trhifs itrictly adhering to the 
scientific treatment of hi* subject, should, as 
occasion arises, rtfeT to the faeU of htitory 
only in to far at they haw tangibly afeetei 
Iht geographical condition. 

An examination of the eeries of readers 
above referred to, will at ones reveal to the 
most superficial observer the danger of 
amalgamating the two subjects. The bright 
pictures presented and the Cinematographic 
displays of scenes from the world's History 
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and Geography interest tho pupil— I shonld 
Bay, fascinate him — but at the Bamo time rob 
him of the power of sustained thought On 
account of the disconnected character of the 
scenes presented, neither historical nor 
geographical causation can be perceived, 
tench less appreciated The child begins to 
generalise on insufficient data, and gets into 
slipshod ways of thinking, or, what is more 
likely to happen, is carried away by ** the 
impressionist pictures,” and refuses to take 
kindly to more eerions work 

Addressing a professional audience, 1 need 
not dwell on the necessity of correlating allied 
branches of knowledge The co-ordination of 
studies, or ” Apperception masses” as the 
Germans would have it, is bnt a technical way 
of expressing the popular psychological idea 
of ‘‘proceeding from the known to the tin* 
known ” Continuity, Fellmcahip, and Economy 
are the three factors governing the operations 
of nature The past is indusolubly bound up 
with the future through the present, and 
thoughts follow each other 10 a chain The 
faculty of speech brings to the front the 
sociability of man from the intellectual side 
Nature never presents one sided problems, 
and the psychologist recognises this fact in 
his theory of “ the Association of Ideas ” All 
intellectual material that is not brought into 
relation and harmony with the previous 
contents of the mind, fails to be assimilated 
The first of the five formal steps of Herbart, 
which explores the previous thought- 
contents of the brain, ensures economy of 
effort in making the presentation easy 

"Thought must be kindled at the fire of 
thought " 

“Nothing in this M single. 

All things by a law divine 

In one another * being mingle 

K S Parabbabham 


A CRITICAL ESTIMATE OP GRAY, 
GOLDSMITH AND COLLINS 

rMlAY was a poet wifh lofty imagination 
Goldsmith spent his energies in writing 
pro*e and poetry The name of Gray is 
always associated with his immortal Elegy 
while the name of Goldsmith is known all 
over the c vilised world with the spread of 
the glory of the immortal Vicar of Wakefield 
Goth of them have achieved lasting fame 
with a very small volume of poetry They 
differed widely in their mode of composition 
Gray laboured his verse as the jeweller 
polished the diamond 

Goldsmith wrote with the artless simplicity 
of nature Goldsmith’s Deserted Village la a 
striking picture of one of the saddest features 
of the civilisation of the world The success 
of the poem was instant and endartng Gray, 
incomparably the best critic of the period, 
heard the poem read by hia friend Ntcholla 
and exclaimed, “This man is a poet ” Gold, 
smith’s best poems, the Traieller and the 
Deserted Village, were both written m the 
Popian Couplet His best drama is "She 
Stoops to Conquer ” He wrote Histories of 
Eoglsod, of Rome and of Animated Nature 
Ease, a peculiar charm and inimitable natural, 
ness characterise his works 

Gray’s Elegy is one of those rarest poems 
which achieve at once a fame and name which 
they ever after retain It is perhaps the best 
known and in its own life the beet poem in 
the English language "Mr Palgrave says 
"They are perhaps the noblest stanzas in the 
language ” 

The author who had a prejudice against 
being considered a man of letters did not 
publish until seven years after he had begun 
it and then only he committed it to print 
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becaase the editor of iho Mugaiine tf 
Magaiint* — eu 18th ceotnry forerttuner, in 
name at least, of the ' Review of Reviews 
proposed to publish it without hts leave. It 
haa been through naroberlcss editions sod 
has been translated into many reraoerilor 
languages. It is a poem that ought to bo got 
by heart by every student. The best known 
tribute to this poem is associated with the 
Dame of odb of the moat brilliant of British 
Generals and one of the most fatefol battles 
whioh decided the destiny of the now world. 
Lord Mahon wrote thus 
On the 13th September 1759 the night 
before the battle on the plain* of Abraham, 
General Wolfe was descending tbeSt. Lawrence 
with a part of his troops. Not a word was 
spoken— not a sonnd wa9 heard beyond the 
rippling o! the stream. Wolfo alone— thus 
tradition bas told ns— repeated in a load tone 
to the other oflicers in his boat those beantifol 
stanzas with which a country churchyard 
inspired the mnse of Gray. 

One of the telling lines in the poem : 

" The Pithi of Glory lead but to Ibe Grave" 
mast have seemed at each a moment fraught 
with moarnfal meaning. At the close of the 
reoitation Wolfe said ; 

” Now Gentlemen, I would rather be the 
author of that poem than take Quebec.” Lord 
Byron called the Elegy “ The corner-stone of 
Gray’e Poetry. 

GRAY AND COLLINS. 

. A comparison between G ray’s method of 
allegorical representation and that of Collins 
shows that the allegories of Collins are 
finished ones with more of (lesh and blood 
than the former’s. ; 

( Gray chooses telling adjectives while Collins 


hsa an eye to viriJness of detail. Grey a 
allegories as found in his Bard are bold and 
clear, whereas Collins' representations are 
■object to lha reproach of vagueness and 
obsenrity owing to their effort of famishing 
details. Collins i D bis “Ode to Passions” 
■boat the presence of a genins. 

Taking a particular piece of Gray’* other 
vigorous poems, tbo ‘Bard* has * special 
significance abjot it. It ia founded on a tradi- 
tion current in Wales. 

The Bard, the last of his race, the bulk 
of whom Klward had ordered to he murdered 
that they might not resist, invokes lbs 
vengeance of Ileaven on him and shows him 
the fatility of tho conquest *« “ 9 1,10 

pangs of remorse he has to suffer. In this 
poem, tbo poet gives a striking picture of the 
Bird's sable garb and haggard eye and 
streaming hair aud beard i 

" On a rock, whose haughty brow, 

Frowns over old Conwtyt foaming flood. 
Robed in the stbls Rtrb of woe. 

With biggsrd eyes tbe Poet stood * 

The poet then indulges in a pathetic 
fallacy and say* : 

" Hark, how etch glint oak and detert cave 
Sight to tbe torreov't awful Toica beneath 
Over thte O' Kidr 1 their hundred arms they war* 
Revenge on the* ia hoarier murmer'a breathe ; 
Vocal to more, since Cambria's fatal day, <i 
To high boro IloeVa harp or toft LAewe\lji»**l*J' 
Tho dead Bards and their msgio mtotery 
over the sphere of songs are particularised. 
When he is moarniog over their loss he sees a 
vision of other ghosts present in the distance 
and joining with him in prophesying tbo 
future of the king. 

The sad fortunes of his descendants are 
traced. The capture and murder of Edward If 
by bis wife known as “The She Wolt 
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France 1 ' whose clime is invaded and ravaged 
by the issue of her loins IJward III is re* 
coanted 

Bat in spite of Fdward’s (III) grand con* 
quests his death bed is deserted and he dies 
in solitude Black Prince is dead, and desert* 
ed by his friends Sometime after the kingdom 
is torn by the Civil War attended with great 
loss of life and bloodshed aod disgraced with 
many foul m orders 

As a sample of immediate retribation they 
foretell tbe death of Fdward’s beloved wife 
and the prophecy being complete, the ghostly 
vision of the Bard’s slaughtered companion 
vanishes 

The Bard then sees another vision of the 
resuscitated glory of the old British kingly 
line 

Girt with many * B»ron bold 
Sablime their starry fronts they rear , 

And gorgeoos Dames and Statesman old 
In bearded Majesty appear 
The poetio version of Shakespeare, Speacer 
and Milton appear tn all their richness and 
variety and the Bard triumphantly points ont 
the futility of Edward's impotent efforts to 
Btifle the spirit of the poetry 
The tradition on which the Bard is founded 
is wholly worthless and rests on no sore 
foundation It is current in Walea that Edward 
when he conquered the country, ordered all 
the Bards to be pot to death la the poem 
we notice two special features Vindictive 
Bpint and an assertion of the eternity of 
poetry This duality is characterised by some 
as a defect in the structure 

The first intention of Gray was that the Bard 
should declare prophetically that poets should 
never be wanting to celebrate true virtue and 
valonr in immortal strains 
MX 


Bat Grasse is of a different opinion He 
says " Bat fortunately for his readers Gray 
was pnrely diverted from abstract considers 
tions of history into a concrete observation of 
its most picturesque forms and forgot to 
trace the ardour of poetio genius in painting 
pictures of Ldward II s imprisonment and of 
the massacre of the Bards at tbe battle of 
Camlin 

Some of his contemporaries II Walpole 
and others alleged that the poem was marred 
by obscurtty of historical allusions It is 
however groundless and a little knowledge 
of History clears all doubts 

The opening is admirably startling and 
effective the historic pictures and soenes 
that pass before onr eyes are invariably vivid 
and are unrivalled for concision and force 
especially tbe stanza about Elizabeth 

Amidst the profase abundance of bis im* 
personations he aims always at presenting the 
purity of Grecian outline His fancy like that 
of Shelly roamed freely through all the 
varieties of Spintusl Polytheism 
William Collins was one of the trnest lyrical 
poets of tbe age Even while he was a student 
he had written his Persian Eclogues He 
came ont of the University with a reputation 
for capacity and indolence His " Ode on the 
Death of Thomson,” beginning — 

“ In yonder grave a Druid lies 11 is one of 
the finest poems in the English language 
CollinB 1 best poem is the “ OJe to Evening " 
and bis most elaborate poem is his “"Ode on 
the PflBsions,” in which fear, rage, pity, joy, 
hope, melancholy and other abstract qualities 
are successively introduced making a trial of 
their merits on musical instruments The 
manner in which each passion is made to 
acquit itself, is ingeniously conceived 
63 
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"The lovely little Ole to Ernie*" ton- ninln boot, ptoeletaie* le if 
.let. ot . fee .Unite end lb. .bole rote, not™ the b.noiol con.eq.enct. 
teems “ dropping with dew and breathing the onr social institutions. There grew a 
fragrance of the bonr,” 


His best critic eajs of bis poems:— 1 r * Tli* 
range of flight was perhaps the narrowest, bnt 
assured by the highest, of Lis generation. 
He could not be tanght singing like a finch, 
bnt he struck strsight upward for tbo son like 
a lark.” 


maiden in a sweet mountain Talley j e greedy 
father gave her in marriage to a dotard for 
material considerations, and ahe disappear 
one eTeDing amidst the lotuses of the adjoin- 
ing tank, preferring death to such coojogt 


, [W.B. — The writer lays no claim to originality. 

Moat of the ideas are taken from the 


sorrow and it was worked to inch a pitch o 
Boflering and softened with such tenderness 
that it was difficult to restrain one’s tears. Here 
_ . , was intrinsic merit enoagh to justify f° rl * r 

lectores of the Rev. J.M. Russet of bUrMt „ a eBqBiTy . and there was the 

the Madras Christian College.] ad(litional c ; rCQ malance that it was mainly A 

R. R. BnasniAH Itinoab. directions somewhat alien to the history of 

. — Telogn literature. Telngu poetry was being 

enriched by new currents of feeling and 
NEW CURRENTS IN TELUOU w0TWns hip, as the result of its contact with 
SONG- the rich treasures of English literature. And 

“0ERTA1NLY, I must confess my own none interested in the subject of |eugn 

barbaronsneaa; I never heard the old song literature, or in the influence of Eng is o 
of Percy and Douglas, that I found not wj heart Indian vernaculars could afford to ignore sue ^ 
moved more than with a trumpet. *’ It was striking tendencies, especially at a 
with a keen recollection of this famoua sen- distinguished by a widely-felt desire ° r 
tence of Sir Philip Sidney’s that the present improvement of those languages. The a^ ^ 
writer pored over a simple and unpretentious was from the pen of Mr. G. V. Appa 80 > 
ballad, which reached him by an accident, an Yisianagraro, a Telugu scholar *° 
unbearable snrnmer noon last year. A few considerable ability and repute, who 8 0 

pink sheets folded carelessly into a thin and been endeavouring successfully to m to a 
sallow packet were placed intohis bands to new impulses into Telngu literature, 
while away a tedious hour. The pages were A review of some of his recent productions 
turned with a feeling of listless languor; in Verse must thus be of considerable va 
tbere waa nothing within sight, but tbe blind- for a stody of some of the possible deve ofw 
ing rays of tbe aun; there was not the re- menta of Telogu poetry in the future, an 
molest chance of the mind being refreshed in more generally, as affording an instance e 
such surroundings, end lo 1 to his intense literary evolution, in obedience to exte 
astonishment there was unfolded before his impulses of a powerful and desirable tyP®- 
eyes, a Telogn ballad, whose moving pathos Job country in which progress is retarae 
went straight to the heart. It was a gloomy every step by the purblind champions of con 
tragedy, enacted in its essence in many a Borvalism, it becomes almost a duty to we 
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NEW CURRENTS IN TBLtIGCf SONG 


4oi 


come such welt meaning reformers Profiting 
by the literary models of an alien tongue other 
than Sanskrit is unfortunately an unfamiliar 
process to every one of the numerous verna- 
culars of the land, and the first appreciable 
innovations are to be traced in movements of 
this nature, which have come into existence 
only within the last few decades 
It is idle to deny the existence of ballads in 
this land. Many a wandering minstrel may be 
seen singing the deeds of old chieftains to 
groups of assembled villagers under the 
Bpacious shade of the banyan Put we believe, 
the ballad-form has been used with undoubted 
literary value about it, for the first time in 
Telttgu literature by the poet here When 
Bishop Percy ventured to publish the 
Reltquea of Ancient Poetry he tboagbt it 
necessary to put in an apology in the preface 
for havmg concerned himself with what may 
be called " vnlgar” literature It is significant 
that nobody should have had the courage 
to do so for Telngu ballad literature, even 
with the expression of some scepticism as 
to the wisdom of Buch a procedure 
Acnrsory examination of the ballad referred 
to already is sure to reveal its striking literary 
merits The poem seems to open with 
a sudden outburst of tinkling silver bells 
arresting our attention, attuning us to a 
sympathetic enjoyment of what is to follow 
Thongh the poem represents a reformed type 
in literature, there is a rare and loving 
insight into the pious Hindu rites m which 
the youthful heroine finds consolation There 
is a true knowledge of the playful ways of 
childhood displayed in the explanat on of the 
mam cause of her misery after marriage It 
was the ridicule of her playmates, who scorned 
the lass that married a“ grand -father” that 
the could not hear Her parting words— she 


was thought to be changing her home, but 
she was really flying to the arms of Death — 
are a study by themselves m the delineation 
of the true ideal of sacrifice and spotless love 
that ought to actuate an ideal woman They 
are characteristic of a true Hindu heroine 1 
“ Brothers, let service to our dear father and 
mother be your constant care , do dot swerve 
from your faithful worebip of our family 
goddess, the Mother of all Mothers , offer at 
her feet the best flowers and fruits of the 
season , when the members of onr family come 
together 10 joy, let there be a thought for one 
who is not with them”— and the most tender 
touch of all, — "confer my name as a token of 
memory on one of yonr children ” As 
she disappears, we feel a true heroine has 
vanished from the stage, leaving the wicked 
world in darknesB, for the absence of such a 
light It is a tragedy that must come home 
to every Hindu heart and cry for immediate 
redress It is an artistic impulse that has 
been responsible for the production, but it 
will not certainly be maintained that its value 
js lessened, by its capacity for rousing atten* 
lion to a grave social peril, that is responsible 
for not a little of the unhappiness aronnd ns 
Numerous social principles, full of the 
liberal impulses of to-day are skilfully woven 
into the poems of Mr Appa Bao without the 
least detriment to their artistic spirit Ortho- 
dox Hindu sentiment may stagger at some of 
the radical ideas embodied in hia poems, but 
to the cultured mind they are significant of 
the new light that is illuming our social life, 
enabling ns to peroetve the wrongs of cen- 
turies The popular Hiudn ideal of the 
divinity of the husband, which though capa- 
ble of some moral influence does not certainly 
tend to equality w love, is eoverely 
handled in the poem entitled Soseruynt, 
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There is in tlie pocos a rade ehock to 
popular sentiments as in the plays of Ibsen and 
Barnard Shaw, bat the effect must be equally 
wholesome. “ It is bd old-world saying that 
the husband is a God,” says the husband 
himself, " he is a comrade," and proceeds to 
offer his eponso not the jewels of gold which 
in a moment of feminine weakness she longs 
for, bat tbo inestimable wealth of his love. 

The spirit of the social reformer is patent 
even in the poetio treatment of the philo- 
sophical allegory of King Lavaca from the 
Gfnana Fsriillt. It tame on the Kshetria 
rnler’e love-experiencea with a girl of the 
untouchable class. It is terrible in its grim 
realism, and is as poignant in its emotional 
appeal, as it is fall of import to the social 
philosopher. 

From such heights of sublimity there is an 
occasional transition to the familiar scenes 
of home-life. The poet sets ont to string a 
few pearls together. The young Hindu 
husband has returned to the village from his 
stay in Madras, fall of the new spirit, setting 
convention at defiance and drifting away 
gradually from the life of his people. There 
is a curtain-lecture ; the wife administers a 
gentle rebuke ; there is an exposition of the 
conflict between the new and the old, and at 
the threshold of great changes the poet can- 
not help casting an anxious look at the 
departing world. The youthful radical ie 
warned against the possible deception of 
home-life in his over zealous pursuit of re- 
form. Is it not possible to look upon this as 
a declaration of cantion by the poet ^himself f 
The version of the Greek tale of Damon 
and Pithyas is a brilliant example of bis 
ability in tha easy and graceful narration of 
a Btory. Out of the very scanty material 


afforded by classical literature he has evolved 
a poem fall of picturesque ness and animation. 
The Greek setting is described with extra- 
ordinary vividness, with a very fine sense of 
sound and colour. The island of Ssmos is 
there before us in all the glory of spring. 
Each stanza is a complete picture in itself 
reminding one of some of the perfect land- 
scape-painting of Tennyson in poems Ii*» 
the Palace of Art. 

It is a similar love of nature that is per- 
ceived in the Songs from the Blue Hilbt * 
miscellaneous collection of poems dealing 
mainly with life and scenery on the Blue 
Hills, in "the sweet half-English Nilgiryn*. 

A piece of striking merit is one containing a 
declaration of love at first sight. The beauty 
of repose which according to Lessing is t e 
special province of painting and sculpture is 
curiously enough brought ont here in poetry, 
in describing the charms of the person o 
whom tbo lines are addressed. A® tlie y 
read, there is a profound realisation By t * 
reader, of the troth uttered by the Greek 
Simonides, that poetry is eloquent painting- 
Numerous other piecea of merit are tone 
among the poet's writings— the Telag 0 
world will probably soon have the privilege 
of reading them in a collected edition. * 
must be a task of no ordinary interest to 
examine them in detail and appreciate t e 
variety of new elements -that have been 
introduced into Telugu song. But enoug 
baa probably been said to draw attention 
to the success that has been achieved in 
these new lines of poetical activity. R 
ia ocly necessary to add in conclusion that 
there is in the poems an absolute disregar 
of rhetorical artificiality and poetio conven- 
tion, which have always been the bane of 
Indian literature and who will be so rash a® 
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to forecast the scope and significance of this 
movement which baa the genuine nog of 
poetry and applies itself to the treatment of 
the primary emotions of humanity in a com 
fnendable spirit of high senonsness ? 

OoTACAXUbD, 7 n 

11 {ft June 1913 J P Seshadei 

A COURSE OF STUDY IN 
ENGLISH HISTORY FOR THE 
HIGH SCHOOL CLASSES 

«QLD order cbanpetb, yielding place to 
new ” is a time honoured saying, which 
characterises every stage of human develop 
went and thought While this is true m all 
aspects of human experience, it is none the 
less so in the field of education Progress 
and not stagnation, is the key to success 
and without change there can be no progress 
We clearly see before ns in our every day 
life what changes have been overtaking ns, 
consciously or unconsciously, and how we 
have to adjust ourselves to those changes 
though a certain degree of inertia is to be 
overcome at first 

Coming to the point, we find that in the 
field of education, every year brings along 
with it new methods of instruction which, of 
coarse, take some time to. spread to the 
masses Whoever, of those at least eoguged 
jn the teaching profession, does not know 
that in English the direct method of teaching 
has taken the place of the translation method, 
jo mathematics old methods have given place 
to the introduction of graph* and in History 
and Geography the old chronological and 
the * where and what ’ methods have been 
replaced by the modern and more rational 
ones in the light of psychological investiga- 


tions? Bat still, m most of the schools, 
much difficulty is felt, especially by those 
who are possessed with a conservative spirit, 
in following those methods, partly owing to 
the fact that they are not yet fully aware of 
the wholesome results of such methods 
Reserving my observations on the teaching 
of English and other subjects to a later issue 
of this journal, I shall take this opportunity 
of throwing a few suggestions regarding the 
teaching of English History according to the 
most modem, approved and common sense 
methods From my own experience as a 
History teacher, I can, with a certain degree 
of a knowledge of exietmg conditions, assert 
that most teachers of History do not realise 
the importance of, and the necessity for, a 
well graduated syllabus in History, for which 
they are only partly responsible If, at all, 
there is aDy subject in the school curriculum, 
upon which the Headmaster looks with a 
step motherly affection, it is History The 
general tendency is to relegate it to an 
ioi gmficaut place in tho curriculum and a 
consequent disgust for the subject isofteD the 
net result Further History teachers are not 
specialists but those for whom no other work 
can bB found A fair percentage of schools 
have in fact no syllabns and the few schools, 
that have an apology for a syllabus, have 
done it in the most ahp shod and hackneyed 
lines The essential difference in History 
teaching between the old methods and the 
modern ones, consists In that, in the olden 
days, there was too much adherenco to text- 
books, hut in the modem days, a happy 
compromise has been effected, on the German 
lines, between text book and oral instruction. 
The teacher, who sets himself to frame a well 
regulated syllabus for the High School forms, 
should cot ignore the fact that he should giro 
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greater prominence to topics rather than to 
single events centring round a certain per- 
sonage or a locality and that, as in Science 
and Mathematics, a fair amount of practical 
work shoold be set. It baa been well said 
that ' what the benches, the test-tube and 
other apparatus are to the science student, so 
are the documents, maps and other Bources to 
the History student ; ’ and as such the syllabus 
should be framed ou the topical method, 
giving a certain degree of prominence to 
practical work which will consist in the 


students’ working opon the documents as 
thought-materials, drawing up of lines of 
time and preparing genealogical tables, plana 
and sketches of battles and events. 

Having chalked out the lines which a good 
syllabus will take, I shall here stop with a 
course of studies comprising all the above 
requirements and covering at present the 
Anglo-Saxon and tbs Norman periods. Of 
course, I have not made any distinction here 
between detailed and non-dotailed as it may 
be safely left id the hands of teachers. 


An Outline Scheme of lTorfe in English Eiitory on the Anglo-Saxon and the Norman Period*- 


Tones Hiatuses. 


Pxatops to Psiiticsi. 

*t devoted Woxx. 


1. (a) History of England— History of tLe !»nd and nut of 
the race— influenced mostly by the Geographical tormeilon and 
situation of Great Britain 

(b) Political, strategical, and commercial effects of the 
Geography, internal as well si external, of the Islands 

11 (o) Britain be/ore tbs eoiwiny oj tht EngU>K 830 BC— *10 AD. 


Period of unwritten ffietory. Period of written History 

I commencing with the 

\ | | intercourse of Britain 

Country before After New Bronze- with the civilised world. 
Its separation separation age- 
from the continent (Neolithic) 

(Paleolithic) 

(b) Roman Britain C«nr*i invasion and account of Britain 
from original sources ae far as possible (Ciesar’e Gallic War, Bits. IV * 
Vj, Homan Conquest o£ Britain— Limit and nature of the Roman 
occupation. Effects of their occupation and their departure. Compare 
with the English occupation of India ... ... ... ...* 


lit. A. The J/oVing cf England. Tbs com in J and Ohrittianitaluin of 
the JCngluh, 410—979 AD. 

1. (al Tbs English invasion. (4) Their Germen homes 

2. T fcetr Sstllsmewt. . / 

W tji® English after the conquest, (i) Kent and the conver- f 

aion of the Eoglish. ) 

3 - , Tfcs Str\f» of lbs IFaliona. 

885 A D The So P re ““y Northumbria and its character 593 — "j 
Celtic and Reman Christianity— Synod of Whitby. J 

[b) The Bopremac; of Mercia, 685—825. Offa 


phj«ic»l Map °f 

the British Isle*. 


2 Map of Roman 

Britain indicating 
the chief roads. 


2 Map of tbs English 
Cerman homes. 

Map showing tho 
1 settlement of the 

English. 
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B. Tbe coming of the Danes and the Consolidation of the Fnghsb "1 
Main sUces in the attack* of the Northmen The rise of 
Wessex. | 

Egbert and Alfred the Great —The work of Alfred h 

Results of the Danish invasions and settlements } 

The conquest 0 f the Danelagh and the imperial claims of I 
Wessex. Edgar and DudsUd J 

C The Tenth Century Constitution of Eo gland ... 

IV. England under foiugn Sinjs 979— 1216 AD 

The Danish kings and the English Restoration 979— 1036 A.D *1 
fn) Ethelred and the Danes (6l The Struggle befwren the Eng | 
liehand the Danes.1013 — 1016A D (e)Canute 1016— 1035 A D h 
(d) Edward the Confessor Harold II Battle of Hastings I 
and the Coming of tbe Normans J 


3 ^Maji tb* 

1 


Route of William t. 

Genealogy of 
Harold JJ from 
Egbert, 


V, Manner* and society of the age ... •• I 

VI Tht .Vormau Rule. 1066-1151 A D 
(a) T he four AVnum Inngt. 

). The story of the Conqneror— Feudalism, it* cause* and form*— 
a atrong central government— \V >11 lam's civil and ecclesiastical policy— 

New Forest, Domesday book— William'* character and las’ days 2 

2 William Rufus His Government, a tvranny— quarrel with 
Anselm— Firat Crusade— conflict between the King and the Barona, 
cansea-tast days . ... 3 

3. Henry J’e wise administration— Itinerant justices ... ... 1 

4 Stephen— Civil War— Anarchy— character of the reign— 1 

(English Cbron’de) 


Besides the work shown above, a boa of 
time also which will be drawn by the pnpils 
will come under practical work. 

The line of lime cover* a period of abont 
1120 year* from 54 DC. to lOflG AD. A 
line I ft. in length may be taken nod divided 
into 12 parts, each part covering event* of a 
hundred year*. Only event* of historical 
importance are to ho selected, M otherwise, 
the lice will baro to bo overcrowded with 
name* and will look clumsy. 

At present, I have thought it enough to 
draw one Tooghly, u it will aerre my purpose 
yvell. 


55 BC 
64 AD 
154 A.D. 
85t A D 
S54 A D 
4ft A D , 
654 A.D j 
654 A D J 
754 A D 
854 A D 
954 A pj 
1954 A I) I 
1)54 A.D; 


Invanonaof Johns Cmiar,55— ff B.C. 

Conquest of Britain by Claudius, 
43 A D 


Evacuation of the Roman*, 410 A D. 
Landing of tha Jutes in Kent, 
*0A D. 


Synod et Whitby, 664 A D 


Treaty of WWtaore, 673 A J) 
Massacre of th* Dane*. 1002 A D, 
Battle of flaatieg*. 1«4 A D 

(TV be continued.) 

S. O. Eriuxixux 
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THE EDUCATIONAL REVIEW. 


THE UNIVERSITY AND THE 
VERNACULARS. 


T HANKS to the warm discussion at tha 1»et 
meeting of tha Senate about the subject, the 
position of the yefoaenbrs in the curricula o! 
itndies prescribed by the University of Madras 
has become one of the bnruiog topics of tbe day. 
Bat as with so many other “ burning topics ” it 
til* conn try, tbe issues iavolved are oot clearly 
perceived even by those who are vigorously 
engaged fo tha controversy. Hence it is ea well 
for os to know what are (be real questions at 
Same, that we may form oar opinions on i bo ques- 
tion tad express them and thus help to create a 
welt-informed public opinion in tbe place of the 
spurious article which paasee for it. It is the 
aim of this paper to try to do this. 

We are told tbel under the old reflation* of 
the University, the vernaculars occupied a promi- 
nent place Irani which they were haded down by 
the rathleea hands of the framers of the new 
regulation*. This may be rhetoric, bat is not 
truth. For the study ol tbe vernaculars wta 
never compnlaory under the old system. Nearly 
40 percent, of the gradaates of the University 
graduated with their second language at Sanskrit 
and they were perhaps the nnat brilliant gradu- 
ates. Some other etndeots took French, Latin, 
and other languages, as their second language. 
Hence it it mbannl to talk ol having made the 
stady of tbe vernesalers optional for the Brat 
time under tbe new regulations. 


When the new regulation* were firet passed by 
the University, they made no provision for lb< 
compnlaory study of the vernaculars at all bnl 
relegated them to a aabordinate position atnonp 
the optional group* of subject*. Tbi* fa-it.nc 
Arab*, detracts from the genainooesi of the plea 
urged by lb* advocates io the Senate of tha pres- 
ent system that the atsdy of the Veroacnlan 
ha* improved under the preeeot ayaUm. Thai 
may be a fact, hat w* do not owe {* t 0 tb, 
Senate bat to Die Oorrrnraeot of Madras whe 


[JULY' 1918, 

introduced vernacular composition as ti compul- 
sory subject in the curriculum for the Interme- 
diate examination. 

Thus the new rrgnlations as amended by the 
Government would have made provision for tha 
compnlaory study of the vernaculars by *11 lbs 
aspirants for the degrees of the University— * 
thing which waa not dreamt of under the old , 
regulations. Bat in agitation was Started io 
the Senate by aome of tboae very Fellow*, whose 
eotbo8iarm for (be vernaculars is now unbounded, 
with the object of introducing Sanskrit transls- 
tion as an alternative subject for vernacular 
composition end of redneing tbe percentage 
required for a pees in vernacular composition 
from 50 to 40. This fact is not very creditable to 
the eonaistency of the enthusiasts for the verna- 
culars. 

Hence, under the present system, sa far e« the 
Voirenitf is concerned, tbe large majority of 
•tadentsstndyieg io the Intermediate classes 1**™ 
vernacular compoeitioD, except (he few who lesrn 
translation into English from a classical language. 
Besides this, provision i* made for the study,. by 
student* who are interested in tho subject, of the 
vernaculars by giving them * piece in the options! 
groups- The new regulations have oot had * 
sufficiently long lease of life yet for ns to jodg* 
fairly of their working but the number of students 
taking op tbe vernaculars as options! subjects 
for ilady in not eo disappointing as one tB*J 

I do oot refer to (he position of the v*f 
naculara in the school cnrrieulnra because tt* 
University bis practically nothing to do with it 
now. The School-Lea ring Certificate Scheme hss 
almost completely superseded (be Sf»lrir»W‘ M 
examination conducted by tbe University- ^ 
myself strongly bold Ibat particular atlentio* 
ought lo be paid by the boy* while at school to 
their vernseulars. If 11 be rot done cow, thing* 
ought to be mended. Bat if they ere to be, tha 
proper authority to do so <• the Oovtrnmfot * B ^ 
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not the Univeraily Curiously enough, tb« re* 
aposaibilify for the school comedian, such as it 
is, is also laid at the doors of the University 
Having now described the present system, 
I may make an attempt to examine the chargee 
made against it First, then, it is urged that 
the present Bystem has rednced the number of 
Modests takirg the vernaculars, Hat it is 
conveniently forgotten that a much larger 
number of students than under the old system 
learn vernacular composition Audit roust also 
bo remembered that those who study the verna 
culars— and they are not an {ocoueiderable 
number — do so becaoeo thoy feel genuinely 
interested in the subject. And it will be con- 
ceded on all hands that it ta far better that a 
few Bueh Bludente should study the vernaculars 
than that a Urge number of them study the 
vernaculars because they cannot help if 
Again, it is also urged that the non etudy of 
the vernaculars will make our students de- 
nationalised I do not know in what sense they 
use that word. If by that word they mean that 
our students who do not study (be vernaculars 
will bocome Jess patriotic and more alien In their 
habits and manners than those who study them, 
I flatly contradict it — witness the hundreds of 
graduates in Banslmt who never studied a 
vernacular book either at school or at college and 
who are no whit less patriotic than their 
conlempotanes. And what is there in the 
vernaculars which 11 likely to make a man 
patriotic ? I challenge these enthusiastic advocates 
for the rer oaculare to produce one genuinely 
patriotic passage from classical vernacular 
literature. But even granting lor ona moment 
that this so-called denationalisation is likely to 
take place, is it such a real danger ? 

The question is one which must be frankly 
faced end answered. For an unwillingness to 
do eo is hampering onr progress in all directions 
The question put in another form is thie— Are we 
to continue to he picturesque, curious, in a word 
XIX 


to be tbo museum of the world, wherein people 
can see all grades of civilization from t 6 e fifth 
ceolQry before Christ ? Or, are we to march 
forward on the path of pr gress and take our 
rightful place among the nations of the world P 
The question, pot in this form, admits of only 
one answer But the difficulty comes in when 
people refuse to see that this question is really 
the question about denationalisation, put in 
another form Further he must be an enemy of 
progress in India who does not want that every 
unit of energy available in the country should be 
used for the spread of Western ideas winch can 
be done only through the study of Western 
literatures 

But by the word ‘ denationalised, ’ they may 
mean that our students will become irrsl gioua 
if they do not etudy the vernaculars. So much 
of cant has been talked aud written about 
the necessity of our students being so 
brought up that they mast not cease to he 
religious, that I 'must beg leave here to 
express my emphatio protest against this 
attempt to mar the true ideal of edacatiou We 
ought to be more anxious to make of our students 
“ honest, manly, and useful citizens, than to 
make them glibly tatk about the Bbagavad Gita 
and the Upamsbads which have h a ^ e d (be 
intellects of much maturer men 

Another cry which is raised against the new 
system is that, if our students do not study the 
vernaculars they will find ft impossible to com 
mnmcate with the masses There is no doubt 
that all of ns want that onr allocated men Ought 
to be able to influence the masses which they can 
do, only it they can talk ta ffaem in their nwu 
language But tbs difficulty comes in se to the 
means by which this very desirable object is to 
be attained It is fairly evident that a 
student who learns vernacular composition must 
he well able to express his thoughts in his mother- 
tongue fluently and accurately— I am only defin- 
ing the art of composition ~and Certainly not 
54 
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less able because he has not studied ibe classical 
worka in bis mother* tongue which are uanally 
written in a language which, in the opinion of a 
distinguished Tamil scholar, can never have been 
that of the people. I will go further and say 
that the more a man steeps himself in the classical 
work* of hie mother- tongue — I epeak only of 
Tamil,— the lees easy it will be for him to achieve 
this object. I epeak with some knowledge of the 
pedantic Tamil whiohonr Pandits are never tired 
of neing. go. if nbat we want is that oar etndeDts 
should have a working knowledge of their 
vernaoulara sufficient to enable them to make 
themselves nnderstood, the present system under 
which they learn vernacnlar composition is the 
heat that I can think of, if certain necessary 
changes are introduced in the method nf teaching 
the Bame, 

I think 1 have now met fairly ill the objections 
wbioh are levelled at the present system. Bat 
there are certain positive arguments in its favour 
which I will advance. For one thing, 1 aver that 
oar students, after having reached a certain stage 
in their educational career, should have absolate 
freedom to choose the subjects of their study. Ia 
so far as the present system seenrea this liberty 
to the stndent, I claim that it is an improvement 
on the old. And any attempt which is made to 
increase the scope of compulsory stadias la an 
attempt to set back the hands oo the clock of 
educational progress j Q this province. For 
obvious reasons, the study of English mast be 
compulsory as also that of a scientiGo subject. 
Bence it is evident that, unless the stndent is to 
ha relegated to the unenviable position which he 
ocoapied nnder the old scheme, the itndy of the 
vernaculars cannot be made compulsory , 

Again, if the etudy of the vernaculars is really 
eo enchanting, so nsefot and eo necessary as it is 
Claimed to be by their enthusiasts, vre can wetl 
rely on the etndenta and their gaardiana to ensure 
that a large number of students take to the study 
«fthe vernaculars, If they do not do so, -then 


J hold that It ia a strong argument that extra- 
vagant claims are mads on behalf of the verna- 
culars. But there may bo other* who want that, 
Ibongh the 8 Indy of Ibe vernaculars may not be 
all-important, some at least of our etndenta should 
study them. To them, I am sure, the answer, 
hinted at in ao earlier part of this paper, that 
it is better that a few who have really a test® 
far the study, should do so, will appeal. 

Again, the reproach has been cast upon os, not 
without reason, that the education that has been 
imparted to ua for the last fifty years and more 
has rot produced many scholars amongst ni who, 
by their researches, have contributed to the 
knowledge of the world. If that reproach iaW 
be removed at all, onr etudente most begin to 
specialise fairly early ao that they may go out 
of their Colleges well equipped to carry on re- 
searches in lhair chosen fields of knowledge. 

Again, we, in India, are all looking fbrwarfj 
with longing eyes, for the day when India will 
have a common language. I know I am treading 
on delicate gronnd, but I venture to express my 
opinion that English has at moeb chance as any 
Other language of becoming that one langusg® 
in this country. And I can^ imagine no better 
fata for India. If the day comes when English 
is the common language of the people of Indie, 
the day of the political and social regeneration 
of India cannot be very far from then- Sach 
being my firm conviction, I strongly deprecate 
any attempt to rednoe the importance of * ' 
atody of English in the cnrricnlum. And the 
natural result of the agitation for the cotnp°l 50r f 
stndy of the vernaculars will be that, _ , 
There ia one Consideration which has been over- 
looked by these gentlemen and which throws a 
Corioas light on their, appreciation , of the 
relative importance of the languages of this l* n ^‘ 
It will tot be seriously disputed that Sanskrit 
.ia older than any vernacnlar in this country 
and that all the Dravidian vernacular liter* 
atores with which alone we are concerned now, 
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bare drawn their inspiration mainly from 
Sanskrit. Again, tbe Btody of a classical langn 
age haa been recognised both in Western 
countries and m other Universities in India as 
a valuable part of a student's education — 
witness the position of Latin and Greek jo the 
older Unirersitiea of England aod the position 
of Sanskrit in tho Calcutta and the Bombay Uni 
varsities And yet, what do we see here P Not a 
word is eaid about the necessity of studying 
Sanskrit. On the other band, it bae been made 
ftbnndantly clear by how that the enthusiasm 
of these edrocates for the vernaculars doee not 
extend to 8aneknt But if our object n that 
lb* education of cor students ought aI«o to 
melnde an acquaintance with their national 
ideas and ideals, I can imagine nothing belter 
Calculated to achieve that object than a study 
of Sanskrit. And if Sanskrit can be introduced 
into the compulsory portion of the curriculum 
without affecting the position of English therein, 
I personally will rote for the change 
It is an irony of fair, that while einliaed 
conn tries alt over tho world are preferring the 
osefol id education, we are cho oeiog the pictu 
league j while they are preferring the progrcesive, 
we are cbooetng the retrogado , and while they 
are preferring the active, we are choosing the 
contemplative The cry atf over tho world 
now ie for scientific education and more of it. 
But watoru ©or eyee backward and wish to re- 
fuse! tale languigea and literatures which caouot 
balp na in oor inarch of proxies* bot which may 
retard it Wo should wish that as large a 
number ©f oar aludente aa possible should take 
ta the study of tb* human, physical and natural 
science* that they may help to create in thu land 
the true orient i£u atmosphere which » the 
wepisfcM «f progress in the indaitnal, edu 
rational or social sphere* of action Bat car 
would b* edofatiooat expert* want oar students 
to disease tt* beauty of women, the {olngu**cf 
petty Rajss, cf the inaccurate history* ©f king* 


and kingdoms or the perpetual intervention of 
the thousand and one gods of the Hindu mythoi 
ogy id human affairs, in an impossible language 
Such, at any rate, is the theme of most of the 
classical works in the Tamil language 

I should consider myself badly misunderstood, 
if I am taken to say that tbe present system 
cannot be improved I strongly hold that it can 
be and that it ought to be And I have tbe 
anthonty of some of tbe members of the now 
famous Committee of tbe Senate to etate that the 
Committee itself feels that some improvements 
will ere long have to be made in the system I 
am only insisting that the principle of compnl 
Sion id tha atndy of tbe vernaculars must go. 

As I have said m another part of this paper, 
the study of tbe vernaculars at achool most bo 
considerably improved Apart from the reason 
already advanced that our students must have a 
working knowledge of tbeir vernaculars, I also 
bold that if the vernaculars are to hate a fair 
chance, lbs students should have an opportunity 
of judging for themselves as lo tbs desirability of 
studying them which lhay will not have, unless 
they ara lotroduoed to the study of tha Vsrna. 
colara while at school This paper is not con* 
corned with tha Deans by which this it to be 
effected, for it is a matter which rests with the 
school authorities and the Education Depart* 
meet* 

Bat, as regards the subject of rtrnaenlar 
composition in tbe curriculum of studies 
for the Intermediate examination, tbe Uuivcr* 
•tty can and ought to effect some improve* 
meat* in the method of teaching Ike same 
Many such tnay be eoggeated bat perhaps 
the most « Recti?* way of improving it U (he 
proscribing of certain text books whieb the 
student* must be made to stady with the same 
si lent ion which they l*«tow em hooka proscribed 
for ocn-deta ltd study in Lagtub This esn be 
ecinrod by Iccladiog quest ions bearing on the 
sabje-t mattsr dealt w t th ie those V’oVj is tha 
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le«4 able because be bn not studied the classical 
work* in his mother-tongne which are usually 
written in a language which, in the opinion of a 
distinguished Tamil scholar, can carer here been 
th&t of the people. 1 will go forther and say 
that the more* msn *teep* himself i a lb* classical 
works of hie mother-tooRU* — l epeek only of 
Tamil,— the less eaey it will he for him to achieve 
this object, 1 apeak wiib some knowledge of the 
pedantic Temil whiob oor I'andita are ccrer tired 
of osiog. So, if whet we want ia that onritadcnte 
should have a working knowledge of their 
vernaouler* sufficient to enable them to make 
themselves understood, the preient eyetem under 
which they learn vernacnlar compoaition ia the 
beat that I can think of, if certain neceaaary 
changes ere introduced in the method of teaching 
the eeme, 

I thick I bare cow met fairly *11 the ohjectione 
which are levelled at the present eyatem. Bat 
there ere certain poeitire argument* in it* feronr 
which 1 will adranoe. For one thing, 1 aver that 
Oar student*, alter baring reached e certain atage 
In their educational career, ehonld hare absolute 
freedom to ohooie the subjects of thoir etndy. In 
eo far aa the present eyitem eecnree thie liberty 
to the atodenf, I claim that it ia an iraproremeot 
on the old. And any attempt which ia made to 
increase the scope of compolsory studies is an 
attempt to set back the hands on the clock of 
educational progress in this province. For 
obvious reasons, the study of English mnst be 
compulsory as also that of a scientific subject. 
Bence it ia evident that, unless the student is to 
bo relegated to the unenviable position which bo 
oconpied under the old scheme, the etndy of the 
vernaonlara cauDOt be made compnteory, 

' Again, if the study of the vernscnlara is really 
eo enchanting, eo nsafnl and eo necessary aa it is 
claimed to be by their enthusiasts, we can well 
rely on the student* and their gasrdraca to ensure 
that a large number of stndeota take to the etndy 
pf the vernaculars, If they do not do bo, then 
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J hold that it it a strong argument that extra* 
vagant claims are made on behalf of the verna* 
cal s nr. Bat there may bo other* who want tb*‘, 
thoagh the atody of the vernacnlarw may nol be 
alt-im port aot, some tl least of onretndente should 
efody them. To them, I to anre, the answer, 
bioted at in ao earlier part of this paper, that 
it ia belter that a few who have really * t** 4 * 
for the etndy, ehonld do eo, will appeal. 

Again, the reproach ha* been caat upon of, no* 
without reason, that tha edacation that haa been 
imparted to oa for the leak fifty yeara and more 
baa col produced many echolare amongst os who, 
by their researches, have contributed to the 
knowledge of the world. If that reproach is to 
be removed at all, onr students must begin to 
specialise fairly early ao that they may go not 
of their College* well eqoipped to carry on re- 
searches in tbeir choeen field* of knowledge. 

Again, we. in India, are all looWog forward, 
with longing eyee, for the dsy when India will 
have a common language. I know lam treading 
on delicate ground, bat l venture to expreee my 
opinion that English bn at much chance a* sny 
other language of becoming that one Uogotg* 
in thie country. And I can, imagine PO belief 
fat* for led i*. If the day cornea when English 
it the common language of ibe people of lodi», 
the day of the political and social regeneration 
of India cannot be very far from _ then. Sneh 
being my firm conviction, I strongly deprecate 
any attempt to redoes the importance of t * 
etndy of English in the curriculum. And t • 
natural remit of the agitation for the compni> or 7 
etody of the vernacular* will be that. 

There ia one Consideration which haa been over* 
looked by theae gentlemen and which throws » 
curious light on their appreciation o! the 
relative importance of the langnagce of this land. 
It will not be seriously disputed th&t Sanskrit 
ia older than soy vernacular in tbrs country 
and that all the Dravidiao vernacnlar I* 4 *** 
stores with which alone we are concerned now) 
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of existing institutions At present, the edu 
cational activities oE India are — with certain very 
commendable exceptions — mainly confined to the 
Government and to such States as this of 
Bbavnagar the great mass of men in the edu 
catpd professions and the land bolding industrial, 
and cotnmere al classes hardly participate in anch 
activities Of coarse the Government as also many 
of the Native States are notdoiog as much for 
education as the Governments say, of England 
France and the German Empire do for their 
peoples , but 1 am sure I am not far mistaken in 
saymg that the proportion of pnvato and local 
expenditure on education to that of the State will 
he hand to be much smaller here than >a the 
countries I have mentioned To take one instance 
only — a rather extreme instance it must be sa d— 
the London County Council spent last year about 
s't million pounds sterling on Education, out of 
w^ich the receipts from Government came to about 
1| million, the rest of the cost falling on the 
general body of the rate payers of London The 
rate for Education, which was {d in the pound 
when London was first girea complete local eel t 
government, now stands at the high figure of 
It in the pound . There are many directions 
in which cities and corporations and united bodies 
of rich and educated people could work with profit 
to the country and credit to themselves in the 
field of education Elementary as well as indue 
trial and technical schools are required to meet 
local wants and to elevate the condition of the 
rnat'es , and denominational schools lor primary 
and secondary education on a religious basis are 
also needed amongst many communities Neither 
the Paramount Power nor the authorities in 
Native States can so thoroughly understand the 
local wants of aoy place or the needs of a small 
Community as the people themselves , and in the 
A, present state of oor country it would bs neither 
expedient nor wise for them to Institute religious 
or even moral instruction on any denominational 
basis I do not want to belittle the efforts tbst 
v jmr people have already made in the cause of *da 


cation , but I heartily wish that such efforts may 
be more continuous acd more strenuous In this 
connection 1 may be permitted to congratulate 
the citizens of Bbavnagar on their formulating a 
small but sound scheme ol industrial education to 
commemorate the great services rendered to this 
State by the Honourable Mr Prabhashanker 
Pattani 

In tbe second place we require the educational 
institutions which we already possess to be mure 
efficiently and more intelligently managed There 
ought to be greater co-ordination between our 
aims and the system of education and admints 
trative method which we adopt and something 
must be done to check tbe huge waste of intellec- 
tual effort on the part of our boys on account of 
our present teaching method* which are not only 
unsuited in many ways to our circumstances but 
which would in great part be considered effete 
under any circumstances This requires an alert 
watchfulness and a sound educational policyon 
the part both of Government and of the educational 
bodies formed by the people , it requires also— in a 
greater degree— the reform of the teteher in 
almost all grades of schools Something may bo 
done to attain the latter end by instituting 
Teachers Schools aod by selecting as teachers 
candidates who give premise of real teaehiog 
power Bot when all is said and done the fruit- 
fulness of our methods will largely depend on the 
personality of the teachers we employ , and this 
personality can reach the needed standard of 
excellence only by internal rtform We want our 
teachers— both elementary and secondary — to form 
a bocjy of devoted persons who would ksep up 
Jot efaeataon throughout the pentA cf 
their employment who would he willing and eager 
to master their subjects as far as their power can 
go to improve their deficiencies in the manner of 
teaching and to find out methods which have been 
approved by long experience in countries more 
fortunately ctrcumsticced For these purpose* ft 
» necessary to icititute Teachers' Societies and 
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Teachers' Libraries everywhere in the land ; and 
cordially as I welcome this Students’ Conference, 

I cannot help regretting that there is not held 
side by side with it a Tescners' Conference 
which could help us in strengthening tba position 
of our teachers, in fortifying their courage in the 
discharge of arduous and often thankless tasks, 
and in improving their methods which they hare 
been forced to adopt mostly at haphazard. 

It is not relevant, in my opinion, to enter here 
into any disquisition abont the definitive property 
and nature of education, and I will cot discuss At 
any length the difficult question of the content to 
he assigned to the term. IE only a few of the 
opinions on this second point were taken and put 
together, it would be found that almost everything 
fundamentally affecting man and his attain and 
bis activities has been at one time or other inclu- 
ded io the term ethwealim. Besides connoting tb# 
general intellectual development of the child and 
the adolescent boy, the term has been used to 
sign’fy a high degree of cultivation of literature 
and of the arts and sciences on the part of the 
young man. E location baa also, in some quarters, 
been identified with knowledge of the technical 
arts and mastery of indaatrial skill ; and those 
who take this view of the goal of education would 
like to see the finished prodacts of their system 
taking up at once some industrially, economically 
or professionally useful pursuit. Others egain hare 
bid chief stress on the formation of character j 
and would desire the young man of education to 
take his place in society &e a law-abiding. God- 
fearing citizen or to form a healthy political unit 
of a harmoniously growing nationality. If only u 
small part of these objects, and othsrs such as 
f&jwai} cusVew, wiwi? irs nnttavrf erect ap- 
proximately, it is evident that the chief portion 
of the resources of the State would hare to bo 
deroted to the carrying oat of educational policy 
alone, and the leaving age of the pupil would have 
tabs very considerably increased. .We should 
therefore rather take our existing educational 


system, defective as it is, as the fundamental fact 
of the situation, should see in what directions it 
reqnires reform and extension, and try to devise 
ways and means for such urgently required changes 
as would not either severely tax the resources of 
the State and the people at large or require our 
present methods and present teachers to be dis- 
carded wholly or even in great part. 

Coming now to the educational actirlty with 
which we are immediately concerned, I bare to 
obserre that the main purposes of aoch gatherings 
as this are evidently the promotion of fraternity 
and good-fellowship amongst students and the 
instilliog into their minds of some idea of their 
membership of a society to which they owe definite 
duties. These objects of education, which may 
be said to form the social or perhaps the natiooal 
side of tbe content of the term, bate been empha- 
sised by a school of teachers which has lately 
come into prominence ; and one of the most 
eminent of them, Prof. 'Eucken of Germany, has 
laid it down that the great aim o! education should 
be “ to treat the pupil as one • who is called to tbo 
task of a good life and the bearing of high respon- 
sibility.” But this aim has also been Steadily kept 
in view by almost every great writer on the subject. 
Herbert Spencer is never weary of criticizing the 
ordinary school and college curriculum for its otter 
failnre to recognize that the educated pupil was 
destined to become a true citizen and to carry 00 
tb© nation*] life of tbe country, Bain remarks 
that" bb the supports of life aDdthe pure sense 
sgreeablss and exemptions coma to us in great 
through the medium of fellow-beings, the 11 09 
of the social regards receives from this cans® an 
enormous augmentation," “It would appeal 
etrsegf, ” ie thm&jre e*ff, u if this 
ever be overlooked by the educator, or by * D f 
one ; yet there are theories and methods that treat 
it as of inferior account.” But almost *11 tb® 
older writers, and Eucken himself— -unless I a® 
greatly mistaken— counsel the instruction of tb® 
pupilin such aenti meats by tbe teacher himself { 
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anil lay it down that this should bo done by in 
direct methods and by collateral effort*, so as not 
to interfere at all with either the mental develop 
ment of the pupil or the moral discipline of the 
school Thus Bain observes— “ the intense 
emotions, from the very fact of their intensity are 
nnsu ted to the promptings of severe culture ” He 
dwell* on the heightening effect on the pupl* 
mind of the general multitude , and eays that M any 
effort made in the sight of a host is by the circum- 
stances, totally altered id character , and all Im- 
pressions are very much deepened t” and concludes 
that “ if thts stimulus were always to coincide with 
high mental culture the effect would be soraethiog 
that the imagination hardly dares to shadow forth 
It is, however, a power that may be propitiated by 
many different means, including shams and 
evasions , and the bearing upon culture is only 
occasional ” Hence such thinkers, in the fear of 
producing only superficially educated pupils or 
pupil* who would assume the airs of sanctimonious 
little men of the world, would confine the impart- 
ing of such education almost exclusively to the 
teachers' part , they either do not mention any 
great efforts In this direction on the pupil* part 
or view them with distrust and disapproval The 
extreme position on the other side— the doctnne 
of the social education o[ the pupil by his own 
social efforts— cut be expressed in the cone re 
linguage of Prof t)ewey i " The only way to prt* 
pare for social life Is to engage in social life To form 
habit* of usefulness and serviceable nee s apart from 
any direct social need and motive, and apart from 
any existing soc al situation is, to the letter, teach- 
ing the child to swim by going through motion* 
outside of the water The mo»t Indispensable 
cond tlon it left out, and the result* are corre 
spondingly futile” 

It Is not without d ffieolty that a choice could 
be made between the opposing methods of devtl 
oping the social side of education « blch I have 
here roughly sketched Dot I belts**, locking 
particularly to the circumstances of «r Country, 


that it would not be neeemry to do so , and that 
the best result* could be achieved by duly com- 
bining the two methods as far as possible The 
teacher not with stand log ibe fact that his ordi- 
nary duties are engrossing enough, can yet do 
something to inculcate the high responsibility of 
social life by showing that be has a high ideal of 
bi9 own duties in the corporate life of the school 
By a thorough mastery of his subject, by practmng 
absolute justice between hoy and boy and by em- 
ploying patience and tact in dealing with the 
backward and the refractory, be can set before bis 
pupil* the example of a good life and heighten the 
mo al tone of the society formed by them, which 
is distioct in kind from family life in the range of 
its social activities and in the power of calling 
forth the corresponding virtue* The teacher can 
also appeal to social and patriotic motives aa occa- 
sion antes in the course of his lessons. The heads 
of schools also can contribute something towards 
the same resolt by the provision on favourable 
occasions of direct social tasks which are com 
mensurate with the state of development of the 
pupil* m'ciJ The allottiug of Joint lessons In 
subject* of study as well a* experiments in subjects 
not in the curriculum, games and social and other 
galbiri* ge may be mentioned as examples. Fach 
school should try to develop its distinctive social 
life on it* own lines, and on occasions like the 
present the various lines may be brought together 
for comparison, with great intellectual benefit 
both to teacher and pupiL The earlier the child 
is taken up for social education the better will It 
be f >rlbe development of the social virtues, for 
afterwards the growing difficulty of the subject# of 
study sod their specialisation in the higher forms 
o*i sdnoo’i* or in'iofiaftniiin&teecniaVifUtitBticn* 
lend to separate student from student and mike the 
txskofsoaal unification proportionately harder. But 
in all das* teaching in the matter the appeal should 
be indirect .any direct lesions on the dvic virtue* 
besides bvlog generally devoid of icterast to th* 
toong hoy, are apt. In toy opinion, to hinder tb* 
proper dsv elopes* nt of his powers cl observation 
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E 1 ®*! *“ a “ “ ,ta J*' 1 ” , lh h d ‘ ut i ik. Ida ot 10 I bomooj ul oolloiul ooilf . 

schools to be of rest use to the pupiU. wb [ cb we f w i growing so strorg in oor mind*” 

The great stumbling block in the vray of w- ike end ofthi. generation, *511 u “ d0ub *^/ n * 
llonal harmony sod social cooperation U aloofness left .trooger w the miads of our country* 
of mind or intolerance of spirit, the presence of the end of the neit general . 
which is often manifested in & spirit of Intense Af , b&T0 mU the practice of social Question 
though perhaps illiberal fondness for one's pecu- tbrou „ h th6 direct sgencyof the pupil himself 
lrn ideals and manners. Such aloofness or intoler- # product of U»# growth, It has come iota prov- 
ince frequently originates In misunderstandings. (nenc , on ] y during the last twelve ye*« or ’ 
which many often be Innocently conceited and , nd i. eren now regarded with distrust By 
thetery conception of which is sometimes not eminent educationist*. We should there are 
eren consciously entertained. It la to my mind too sanguine about the immediate **“’* nQt 
the primary doty of erery citizen of a State to try conference. ; and as a n * ce '” r J ” (r0B one 

hisbesttoremore soch hindrance, to unity by forget our goal and suspend oa j y 

cult! rating a broad and imagina.lre sympathy with year's and ^another I** • , Q d .trenuou. 
otheF units of the State who may happen to belong for jj u BOfe ment is to be 

lo diSrrent pro.iocei or «»*»• " 'e,,"rf op M lh.or.llol .>«• •» * 

do oot .* »h, lb., pt.ot.pl. .boold ool b. Mtoi w M ,,„ h o„,„ aopr. i Ml * 
open lo oor rfoatloo.l pol.c,. I .boold oonclod. „ m b „ , ba.ro 1k. bordm ol 

•bob -i* ,b ’ *“f> 1 ta ”. cling blgber i.d.m lolrlfe.ol 

•ot.bo.Mb. pmtto o' •««> 'l«“ 7 olur por, «lll boro to bo cotoM lb.lll»«“» 
bolotratad into oor IhotJMM *'”»•*>» lb « | U prop., ob.oo.l Md do., not 

..l.ol.nBrrlrdbjlb.»ori. olP.ol.D...,.lo d,„ftp,oiot. Bot. 

tk, m o! oo, hod. lb. n«d lo. .oral co-opoa. -o ,„ ch .lUl 

lion in all grades of life It forther accentuated by J' oQ . tnd oaf nltioo al upUfting, »« 

the vast extent of our country and its political and worthy tbe making. « 

social conditions for a thousand year, before the £ * J .J Prance tbe movement U cons.de^ 

final establishment of Bnt .sh supremacy. We ran- » to u Bore tbe outC ome of a dream than a 
reasoned reality, let os say in' the wo * , ° 8 
of Prof. Findlay, that It fs a dream er® 


1 U 1 UCIMOU.IUOOO... supremacy, 

not minimize the fact that India is in many 
respects a continent, and that to get a harmo* 
niously-welded national life in it is a matter of 


oiooslj.weldBd o.tioo.t lift to It 1. > Iilib , l.!* 

coo.ldenkto dlBooli,. Bui lb. ...ot. o! lh. I..I „, orm P „ biob M , 1 U ood .p.rdir.> 

generatiouare full of encouragement to those enthu- s_ ~«nio6 

ortin are. honing and strivine for social and 


slant* who are hoping and strirlng for social and 
political unity. The benign rule of the British 
Gorernment for over a century has gone far to 
heal the wonndt of tbe previous strife of creed 
against creed and ot province against province } 
and contact with Western civilization has gone 

. .. . >.ii,oooi;i«l.odo«>l 


reform which Ends iw surest ana . 

in caring for the youngs faith in tli8 . be 

who will tabs np the burden of the 8ge» ” 
point where teacher and parent lay it down, 
the faith then, that this gathering wit! help e ^ 
so little towards the development . in the 01111 
younger generation of the social ideal on w 


— , , - , • me Tounser generauonoi mo . 

,od cootwt Olib W.. 1..0 cmluat.on b.. poo. ‘ |b , „„ tb „ a b«ol, ol 

I*, to itroogtbeo .1 oo, ..to lh. i«btio.l Ml oodol j lih aj lta> 11 U m.ol, Iko preconor ol MW 
Ida! o! ..tioulitr. Tkl. ...looms „ d „„„ eSort , ft lb. am* 

..old, I Jo. M M, b... oo«. to » m lb. „ k d, d ,„ 4 ,b,. 0»tm»oo opoo. 

of time i but I do mean lo say that British methods ° ... 

of ' administration and British views of general . * . ~ ' ‘ ‘ ■ 
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EDUCATION IN THE MAGAZINES 

(INDIAN) 

Educational Progress m the 
United Provinces. 

Ealneen April 1, 1907 and March 31, 1912, 
the total number of edueationol institutions in 
the United Provinces increased by 921 — from 
15,643 to 16,563. Public institutions contnbo 
ted ooly 61 to tbia increase The comber of 
scholars increased by over a laLb — from 
6,06,174 to 7,12,000, the increase being shared 
by both pablio sod private institutions 
The Director of Poblio Instruction saye that 
considering the lack of funds for primary 
education and tbe succession of calamities that 
have »flliet*d tbe Provinces, it is a matter of 
surprise that the numbers have risen as 
ranch as they have done The percentage of 
scholars to the population of school going age 
has risen from 8 47 to 10*06 Dor boys it has 
risen by nearly 2J per cent from 1533 to 
17 79, and for girls by *6J per pent from 116 
to 1 67 Such enthusiasm, if the word be per 
imsaible, as these figures may generate in one 
Is, however, jroroedislely checked by wbat Mr. 
de la Fosse eaya in tbe very neat sentence, tu , 
'It ahoold not be overlooked, however, that 
1 the real increase is not as great as it appears, 
• for the population on which the percentage has 
' been reckoned this year has declined ’ Of 
all districts Benares baa tbe largest percent- 
age of attendance of boys of school going age, 
tbe figure being 42 31 The highest percentage 
of girls at school is claimed by Agra with 5 16, 
Debra Dan and Naim Tal, where tbe percentage 
is inflated by tbe number of European boarding 
schools, being excepted In fourteen districts 
over 20 per cent of boys o! echool going age are 
at school, while in nineteen the percentage of 
girts is still lees then one 

The total expenditure baa risen from R«. 
74 SO 580 to Uv 1,07,92,83s, or by 41 per cent, 
ami tbe cost per bead of population has increased 
from 2) annas to ab nt 4 Again, lest the 
unwary reader ran away unduly elated. 
Sir de Is Fo»su discloses the Irae fact by observ 
mg ‘ But tbe figures are deceptive, since 
'the expend it are was artificially lofUled shave 
1 tbe normal increase by a grant from tbe Govern 
‘meet Of India of 13 Ukb«, a Urge part of 
1 which «u actually spent before tbe close of the 
* pened ’ Collegial* education absorbed nearly 
five lakh* more than to (be previous five years. 

Xl\ 


Thirteen lakhs more was spent on ‘general’ 
schools, while the expenditure on special 
schools rose from Ra 300,152 to Ks 5,44,401 
There were considerable mci eases under direc- 
tion and inspecting Scholarships absorbed 
R» 80,000 more. ' Bat tbe moat rtmarkable 
‘increases are shown under buildings and 
'apparatus.' Expenditure from pnblio foods 
rose from over Re 49 to over Rs 67 lakbs an 
increase of 37 per cent ‘Private expenditure 
* is larger by more than a half, and tbe income 
from fees grew from Ra 13 51,184 to Rs 
20 50 005, representing about one third of tbe 
total direct expenditure Let tl ta be noted by 
Anglo-Indian critics who m ignorance of facts 
talk of cheap Iodi&n education and tbe necessity 
of making the parents pay more in tbe shape of 
fees, oblivions of tbestraio on their often meagre 
resources by the ecele of fee* now in farce. The 
direct expenditure on collegiate, secondary sod 
primary edocai ion last year was R« 1394901, 
Rs 47,06,212 and Rs 5,44 401 respectively Tbe 
comparative smallness of the last tig ore shows 
bow much room there is for larger outlay on 
elementary education. TVhile tbe expenditure 
on collegiate education is one fifth and (bat on 
secondary education is so mocb as three fourths 
of the whole, tbe onllay on primary education is 
a meagre one twelfth of tbe whole The recur- 
ring granU to aided colleges have increased from 
Ra. 8o,<57 to Rs 1,41400. The direct eapendi 
tore on Government high schools has risen norm 
Daily from R«. 48,700 to Rs 7,38200, ‘bnt this 
iscbiefly owing to lbs proviocialisation of District 
Board high schools and the resorapttona made 
from District Boards to meet ‘ tbe charge * Tbe 
recurring expenditare on 7 aropsan schools bat 
risen from Rs. 1,91,258 to Rs 2 96 167 The 
total annual grants in aid for Ei glisb schools 
have increased in five years by the comparatively 
email sum of Re 50,000 odd, the respective figures 
being Rs 156,000 and Ra 2 06 514 Nearly 
four lakbs were pmd to aided colleges during tbe 
five years »• Den rrcnrring grants Forvrrna 
colar edneahon the following recarrtng sabvtn. 
tions have been made to D at net Boards — 
Rs 10000 for additional Sub D,pa(y Inspectors , 
Rs 600C for re-grading existing pos • of Sab- 
Deputy Inspectors, Rs 1 00CO for rs grading 
vcrnsrofsr secondary school teacher* and 
R*. *5 COO for SmproriDg tbe pay of primary 
school teachers In addition lb* Boards received 
a non-recor nog grant of Be 50,000 for baildrog* 

In ISM 12. 1U 12,91.000 non r scarring, waa 
given by the Government of India for edneation 
of all kinds , % recurring grant of Re 7 lakh* 
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hu also been made; the Government rf India 
have forth »r given Ra G0,000, rrcnrring, for 
improving the pay of secondary aided English 
school teachers, and a noti-recorring grant of Jta. 
3J lakhs for college and school bonlels. Reside*, 
the University ha* pot It* 3 lakhs. noo-rccorriop, 
and Hs 45,003, recurring, to enable it to rrjiip 
iliolf for teaobiog and research. — Tht Ltadtr. 

The Poetiy of Childhood- 
Tha inaugural address of the Teachers' Atsocix- 
tion of th* Teacher*' Collect, waa delitered at 
tha College, 8*id»p«t, hy Mr. P. Sethadri, M.a., 
on M Tha Poelry of Childhood.” Mr. A. May hew, 
Principal of tha College, occupied lha chair. 

Tha lecturer raid that tha study of a child'* 
temperament and tha atmoaphara in which it 
had baen reared, must have a* ranch interest for 
tha teacher at it* psychology. It most be a 
great iospirat ion for him to know that the chil- 
dren entroeted to hie care have roniad lha rapt ore* 
of many a poet, Evan a coreory examination of 
the world'* poetry waa enough to cooeioco one 
of the education that childhood had received at 
the handa of poeta- The theme waa »a old as 
Homer. There were aoma who had davoted 
special attention to the atody of poetry and pro- 
minent among them were Make, Wordsworth, 
Stevenson, Swinburn and Longfellow. The extent 
to which the lovo and worahip ol the child bad 
been carried on io Poetry might bo indicated by 
Lowell'* remark* which preached love, hope and 
peace. The ionoceoce and baaoty of childhood, 
their eoggsitioos to poetry had been appreciated 
by Tennyson, Longfellow and Make. Wordeworth 
and Stevenson gave an appreciation of the poetic 
□ store of iba child's mind itself. The lecturer 
then narrated the name* of poeta who referred 
in. edectivo term* to the feeling, affection end 
triendahip existing among children. The earlier 
poets, even Shakespeare among them, gave 
a gloomy picture of the school boy, but with the 
introd action of new tneihode in ichool there ws* 
better appreciation of the pleasures of school 
life. Ilood and _ Whittier were particularly 
eulogistic in their references. There waa very 
often a pleasure expressed that they should get 
back to school and bo boys again. Hood went so 
far as to say that he would do it on any terms, 
and that he would do kiss the rod raised to 
beat him. The lecturer concluded by refer ring 
to the following lines i— 

Dreary place would be this earth 
Were there no little people in it ; ’ 

The song ol life would lose its mirth 
W B ** there no children to begin it. 


The Reading of Novels, and Some Results- 

Tb# Wealeyen Lecture Hall waa crowded to 
overflowing whan Mr. F» W. Qcioton-Andersoo, 
M , Profeaaor of Ilia lligboei* the Maharaja* 
College, daliiertd an exceedingly chaste and 
instructive address on “The Reading of Isovrls, 
and Soma Jteaolta." The gilt of the discourse, 
however, was tha speaker's powerfol and con. 
vincing recommendation of the truly Ideal novel, 

■ a a wonderful means of diff tiling much learning 
and understanding which tha ordinary prosaic 
method* of study often failed lo_ accomplish. 
It was, of course, necessary to exercise a certain 
discrimination in the choice of the book, aod in 
this connection ha mentioned Iba name* of 
Oeorge Eliot, George Meredith, and a f» w 
other* whose name* cirae to him *• those 
writer* who bad largalr contributed to 
the many triompba of Eoropeio literature. 
Whan one walked abroad for pleasure, it was 
naual to cboas the open space* in thecouotry, in 
preference to the congested areai of the baxaara 
and lanes, and the asm* principles of judgment 
applied to tha eboic* fo literature, where, with 
those who sought to derive benefit thereby, tb* 
selection wxa davoted to the quality of the book 
wbieb eonld be safely relied upon to impart 
purity and wisdom, than the^vieiona volume 
wbieb contained much of material lhat •*• °«* 
vapid and unworthy nature. There bad, be 
said, been a great growth in Hindu literature, 
but its progress generally bad been partial and 
inadequate. Reverting to hit impression* ottbe 
really perfect novel aa being an ideal medium 

for Instilling troe knowledge, the speaker added 
that be waa convinced that it possessed f* r 
weightier tDd more reliable influence than many 
piece* of advica which were tendered ^ rotn ,.'V 
tinctra and iorffrctitnl putpiti, and *ermona which 
were often preached to empty paws. 

Lord Carmichael's Advice to Stndents- 

Ilia EtoelLncy presided at the annual prt*£ 
giving of the Darj-eliog Government MR 
School. The Hon. Air. P. C. Lyon, Ci.t. ‘J 18 
Hon. Nawab Ryed Rbamssl-Uoda, the Hon. Blf* 
Horoell, Director of Poblio Instruction, and * 
lerga nnoiber of ladies and gentlemen * 8r * 
p resent. The program me opened with recit* 1 ' 088 
in Oeogali, Lspcha, Tibetan, Sanskrit, Nepal'* 
and Hindi. . Balm Daaanta Komar DasGapt*. 
the lleadmeeter, then read the annual report/ 
Hie -Excelleoey in addressing the students 
said : — 

This ia not the first time that we have ® a * * 
1 look back with great pleasure on the day when 
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last year I ratne and saw you nil bnsily at work 
in your classes Wbat struck mo most then, and 
what strike* ma most new, is the remarkable 
number of different races which yon represent 
I wonder whether any other school in Bengal 
can boast of as many — I doubt it This great 
diversity of races and of manners — has been a 
constant sonrcea of interest and joy to me ever 
since I came here 

80 far as the school authorities are concerned 
however, this diversity of races mast bring with 
it many difficulties, for each race has ltB own 
language, — Basaota Baba has told us in his 
report that no fewer than 8 languages are tsnght 
m this school The excellent programme of reci 
tation which yon have just gone tbroogh has 
shown ns how successfully yoo have overcome 
these difficulties 1 never before listened to so 
many languages spoken in the short space of 
half an hour I am told that there were other 
boy* quite ready to go on reciting other pieces, 
but that for want of time their efforts have had 
to be kept for another oocasion I am sorry in 
some ways for this, I fear that they may be 
disappointed, and I am sore I should have liked 
listening to their recitations if there had been 
time 

Although I do not understand the different 
languages I am glad that yonr recitations were 
given for the most part in the mother tongue of 
those scholars who gave them, for this is evidence 
lhAt in the school the vernaculars are Dot being 
forgotten I am a slroDg supporter of the view 
that a sound knowledge of one’* mother tongue 
is the beat foundation for all tree education It 
is a great thmg to be proud of your mother 
tongne, and to be able to speak it well and to 
stand np for it agaiost all comers It increases 
b man’s pride in his race apd country I am 
proud that I am a Scolsman, end hope that each 
of you boya is likely proud of your nationalities 
whether you be Nepali or Bhutia or Bengali or 
Jvapcha or Tibetan, whatever other race yon 
beloog to 

A Governor when speaking to boys at a pnee- 
piving is always expected to give them good 
advice, so I must not leave this part out of my 
address to you My advice to yon ia to make 
the fullest use you can of yonr time at school 
School education is worth having for jlj own 
sake. It is not a mere eteppirg stone to the 
Matriculation Examination, hot something which 
will help yon all through life There was a 
great man in olden days who said ” Callivtlton 

the mind is as necessary as food to the body," 


Too know wbat happens if yon get nothing to 
eat I will tell you what happens if yon do not 
coltirate yonr mind — Yonr powers of reasoning 
and your judgment go to rum, just as your body 
goes to rnm without food , and a man who bad 
natural cleverness, but has neither reasoning 
nor judgment, is a dangerous character in the 
world, and only loo often comes to a bad eod I 
have no donbt you want to become powerful and 
to live Remember, then, there is no knowledge 
which 1* not power. 

Learn as much as yon can about all sorts of 
things and the world will become lo yon a per 
petual snoree of interest, surprise, and joy , and 
iearn as mneb as yon can about ail sorts of men, 
so as to sympathise with others and to feel for 
otbers in their troubles If yon learn these things 
yon will have a happy and useful life 

A liberal education is the greatest blessing 
which any man can bare I cantot end my re- 
marks better perhaps than by quoting to yon 
some words of the late Professor Baxley t— 

“ 1 hat roan, I think, has had a liberal education 
who baa been so trained m youth that bis body 
is the ready servant of bis will, and does with 
ease end pleasure all the work that as a media- 
nism, it is capable of , whose intellect le as a clear, 
cold, logical engine, with all its part of equal 
strength and in smooth working order , who like 
steam engine may be turned to any kind of work, 
and spin the gossamer as well as forge the 
anchor* of the miod , whose mind is stored with a 
knowledge of tbe great and fundamental truth 
of Nature aud of tbe laws of her operations i one 
who, no stunted ascetic, is full of life and fire, but 
whose passions are trained to come to heel by 
vigorous action with tbe servant of a tender con- 
science who bas learned to love all beauty, 
whether of Nature or of heart, to hate all 
viieness, and to respect others bs himself ' 

National Character and National 
Literature- 

Under tbe auspices and at the Inaugural meet- 
ing of the St Joseph’s College Union, the Rev 
Allan F. Gardiner, Principal of the S. P. (j 
College, delivered an informing and suggestive 
address on "National Character and National 
Literature.” Mr Gardiner commenced his ad- 
dress with a abort reference to the common Aryan 
ancestry of the languages of Modern Europe and 
of the East as established by comparative 
Philological research. The two main Eoropean 
stocks witbio the scope of the selected subject 
are tbe Keltu? aud the Teutonic, Tbe difference 
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very qualities should not be overlooked j Scper- 
The Sogliih language, brought over the g c!a i;, y md passionate enlhuBiasm ere too oi«n 
channel by bind* of Teutons from Nortbo> eatern ^ besetting danger# of Keltic aidour. Alii 1 * 
Germany, uof the Teutonic — or more precisely, nat ; ona | aD d rAr Ul characteristics find «b*p« 4n “ 
Low German-stock in the Aryan family of MprMgion j„ Literature through the centuries, 
languages. In ceurao of time and under diverse although aomo allowance must be made for the 
influences, the English language has lost its individuality of rare genius. Of If •«*' 

troublesome inflections, and attamed iU preaeDt tore Jo #ral {t B aj be said that it should 
degree of development. The assimilating caps- d rf th in d aosteoanco from the realm- 

city of the Engl i eh language has been r.markable Truth, Beauty, Parity and Faith. • 

The enr viral of keltic terms, the influx of * * 

French words (Latin or Romanic io origin) daring (FOREIGN ) 

the Norman invasion enriched the essentially ' 

Teutonio langusga and increased ita adaptability Education and the Future- 

to a delicate turn of thought or dexteroua .. . _ . . , .-:t P d lo th# 

manipulation of phrase. The intermiogliog of Chaotic, inefficient, and _ j n w feich 

these elements has contributed lo tho vigour and temper of the times , . Defl <J# cl 
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eess, imagioalido and humour associated ™ >'!« : out of joint with th »/ D * n, ‘? j,“X 

English Literature. Wealth of idiom, Jh® ,,nl ‘* ® DC h * r ° lh ®. T . _ n |t, 0 rU» whose 


tion-tha true signs of growth, have rendered the knowledge extends from Wiochester to To 

English laoguige admirably suited for the ex- If our schools were sound, a new pablic, a 

pression of eubtle distinctions in thought. nation would arise in a few year*- * 


igusu language aomiraniy suneu lor iu« ?!• mmr kotoii vnv i ■ 0Bf 

ession of eubtle distinctions in thought. nation would arise in a few T*®*?- i 

. , _ . universities continued the proctse end fitteu , 

The predominance of IheTeotouioor tie keltic not 0D j y (or certain professions, but also impuiw 
laracteristic.s in the «rii.inir< nf mH.I. A - .nnml business 


characteristics in the writings of certain great them with real culture and a sound business 
makers of English Literature furnishes an in- training, we should once egain lead the worlQ '" 


tereiting subject for contemplation. Tbs excel- 
lence* of Cbauuer, Spencer and Shakespeare 


and this not only lu a monetary sense, but ■ 
regards character and grit. But what t*PP 


arising from the knowledge of Nature, the deli- O or " pnblio ” and *■ grammar " echools are run 
section of character, and gift of humoor are apt BOt Dp00 pnb lic, but on prirate lives. They li®* 
to cover their diHreimrcl fnr inipnl . . :...L :r_ AialinCHO D ® 


their disregard for parrel effect and op w ,,h no eysiem, intensify class dislincUoM 
their lack of the sense of wSoioira#. Milton without empbesieing either personal or communal 
atande, like hit own epic, in splendid isolation aa responsibility. 

an individual genius intent on the creation of • — fcnola 


an indistduul gemua intent on the creation of „ . , tr- p-boola 

general eGect. Though not valuable as a study For ms ance, the a ‘’ T f nRr ' ?, b i ic School 

of character nr store of homour, the poetry of graced in the s urvey of th* J Publie => 
•Wordsworth reveals intense love of Nature and an Commission of I SCI are, without exMP 
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failings, Alfred Tenoyeon 


nentimente into the fiiwless grace of harmonious » n, fividoals who from 


Keltio fire and paasion has found away in the governors, or trom oulstoera, or are ' B ji 
Sphere of eloquence and even to-d.y the speeches boardinghouse tutors themselves. Thna^to 


ich boardirg-bouses. These houses are el . 

acted from their predecessors, or from these ^ 


the governors, or from outsiders, 01 


ing topics serve to iutenta and purposes aneb masters are “quo 
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tcnns in the position of hotel keeper*, and derive 
most of (heir scholastic income from this source 

In view of this somewhat nnpleaaant cotomer 
ml fact one objects the more to the idea that 
business education (m combination with literary 
education should be regarded confemptoudy 
No nation can despise its own means of subsist 
ence— a nation of shopkeepers were better than 
a decadence of scobs 

One despairs of a condition of things sach ss 
this — 

The license with which (or 10 another eense of 
the word, without which J any charlatan can set 
up a brats plate to advertise his establishment as 
“ a Preparatory School for Toung Gentlemen,' 
and actually carry on flourishing trade in boy s 
minds and bodies, would cot be tolerated in any 
other profession or in almost any conntiy id 
Europe. It is grave scandal, in English education 

One does not believe fur a minn'e that the pro- 
fession is dishonest Bat wbat would one say of 
a fleet in which each ship was a privateer run for 
profit rather than a navy built for defence 
Either hoys are crammed in a manner that 
Bqueera himself would have repudiated, or they 
follow in careless fashion tbo whims of a crank 

To sum op, an Empire whose component parte 
are disparate and eo widely sundered in etbnolo 
gtcal and geographical conditions a demand for its 
Government and citizenship type of men equipped 
with the utmost versatility, la roboitners and 
originality— a combination which can only be 
secured by a period of alowly developed aaolrs 
cenco which has never been burned or Impaired 
by prematura foremg process 

Oor professions and trades need men oot spoilt 
boys and walking encyclopedia* 

The public schools and now the Council Schools 
are to a great silent lied to (be ermflmu of a 
antiquated University system. In (hair zeal for 
classtc learning tbo Utter forget *t*u idea* of 
Plato Their cumcalum proceed* on the lines 
that the world needs nothing but curates and 
retool masters Admirable as these men may be, 
I h« world needs statesmen, bankers, merchants, 
and orgamseis imbued with good rente red origin 
•lily so that they can lead the troy of labour 
to tfce coble victories of peat* The Mr* that a 
course cf bean ms training (nay, technical train 
leg also) could prevent a men taking a cultured 
d»! ght in lettera it foolish as to b» tiyood belief 
Are not oor leading authors non Umvere ty men 
/pr |3j» most part f The battle for culture itself 


depends upon University reform. True, a tong 
coarse involving classical culture is not required 
but a few doses of classical cram present a cox 
ions and sinister bar 

We have not yet found a practical way of uni- 
ting book learning and band learning — 

The chief defect, however in M Modern Side " 
education was the insufficient recognition of 
tho scientific connection between mind and hand 
Little attempt has been made, except in ibe last 
ten years, to include manual work in the orthodox 
curriculum Carpenters beeches were no donbt 
fitted np in many school a for the relief of “ prac- 
tical ’ boys during the play hours, to secure them 
from the constant tyranny of non productive 
games But these were chiefly projected and 
encouraged in an amateur spirit 

One cannot ignore the need for practical train 
tag Bby, for instance, eb odd a child learn 
from books, and only when be bsa finished that 
side of hisedacation, tarn to the training of the 
hand P It is as absurd aa it would be to learn all 
bistory for two years, (hen spend two years on 
geography, and so on 

The Higher Learning 

Mies Margaret J Tube, v a , Principal of Bed- 
ford College for Women, writes in the Daily News 
fluti leadrr — 

Many movements in the lest fifty yeare have 
helped forward the progress— or a* some think, 
marked the decline — of the Engl eh race Of 
these, none have been more rapid than tbs spread 
of tbs higher forms of learning among daises to 
wbom these were once denied Fifty year* ago 
a Emrewty man, ora* it was more Uebionsblf 
ipokan, a ' Vanity 'mao, waaa mao wbo bad 
resided either at Oxford or Cambridge and m 
such «u hallmarked a member of the moreyed 
clasts* Low tbo teechicg a Univemiy afford* 
fa no longer confined to the few and the wealthy— - 
It it within the rracb of ell 

?»or is il confined within the prenccU cl two 
medurral towns Loudon has lie great teaebtrg 
University a* well a* its earlier system cf grant- 
fog external degrees I «eh of the great FrgWsh 
esetrva of industry, baa, or I* aboa* to h*TS, it* 
University And while (hr** xsaw trait of learo 
mg vie w tb orootrivel (be old foundation In (he 
wraith of ihnr endowment* and the distinct too of 
their teach era, tbsy are by iba lowest of lbs r 
fees and It* value cf the scholarships provided by 
local authorities, open to ail the youth cf the 
neighbourhood wfca are Cited to pr»£i j» them. 
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If this advance baa been narked in Ibe csfb 
of University education in general, U ia eo one- 
hundredfold more in so far as women are con- 
eerned. Or, rather, it is not a question ol 
advance, bnt of the coming into being of that 
which was not. Fifty years ego a woman who 
desired to learn had to manage as best she coold 
and depend opon herself or upon the know!«dge, 
kindness, snd leisure combined of her friends of 
the h&ppier Sex. Qirlon, Newnham, and Somer- 
ville were still an affair of dreams. Only to a 
humble way in London, at Qaeeu’s College, in 
JElarley-Street and at Bedford College named from 
the Square in which it stood, there were classes 
for girls and woman who wished to cart y on their 
stndies beyond the ring fence of mere accomplish- 
ments ; while at Cheltenham Miss Beato had 
already started the college which wee to sal a 
standard for girls’ schools over the country- 


way and Westfield Colleges in the University 
of London, 

Now in the heart of London itself Bedford Col- 
lege is able to grant to day students as well as to 
residents these special pleasures of spacious 
grounds, of water, lawn, and tree. 

But Ibe college alndent does not only look back 
opon ber undergraduate deya as those in which 
she has been the most happy, bnt often ai«° as 
those in whicb she has found the most good- °ue 
has waked to the realities of life- She bas-for 
the first time, perhaps— learned in how many 
ways meo and women may differ from one an- 
other in faith and thought and aclion end ye 
desire the same good. She baa found out that it 
is more important to tbiuk rightly than to wear 
a .mart bat. She baa-in short-begun to put 
a trae value on the things of life. 


To-day all the Universities of England are for 
women who desire to study intbem, though Oxfoid 
and Cambridge still gnard, with jealous care, 
their degrees, their membership, and their Cbairs 
from the invader. And if the women students of 
Oxford and Cambridge do not yet amount to as 
many as 1,000, this number is more than trebled 
In tbe Universities of L-tndon and the provinces. 

As with men, so with women, tbe trend of tbis 
advance of tbe higher learning has been democra- 
tic ; though never has it been in their case an 
affair of class. At first, within tbe reach of those 
only who conld at least afford to reside at the 
college chosen ; now, in the newer Universities, 
where the day students far outnumber tbe resi- 
dents, where the County or Municipal Authori- 
ties provide a well tbooght-out aeries of scholar- 
ships from school to college, the poorest may 
share with tbe women of means all the good 
things which a college has to give. Nor are 
these few or wanting in valne. Indeed, if hap- 
piness were a thing that conld be computed I 
think the earn of it experienced by women stu- 
dents in their three college years would be found 
far to outweigh tbatof any other groupof persoos 
during the same space of time. 

Kindly teachers whose learning they may share 
and strive to surpass friends of their own age to 
otberchoice, freedom from home restraints studies 
where their tastes can have full scope sonny 
lawns on which to play j river or lake on which 
to row i shady walks to pace in converse — all 
those things together with quiet for those who 
seek it hate been for many years the portion of 
the happy dwellers at tbe Women’s Colleges of 
Oxford and Cambridge, and at the Royal Hollo- 


How to prepare a Speech* 

Mr. Arthur Bon.chier, n.i., th« 
actor-macsger, has an article on * flow to Frep 
aud Deliver a Speech’ in the second v°lurae, jn« 
out, of Mr. Fox Davies’s • The Book of Pobl c 
SpeakiDg.’ ft is to everyday life, *. c “ in 
this authority, that the foundations of success 
the srt of Bpeaking must bo laid: 

Set your ideas, yonr impressions, yonr 
in order. Think of certain facts, end weave them 
into a story. Imagine situations, and think 
they can be told la an audience. M«*»» 
is notenongb. Yon must speak alond wnc 7 
are alone, in yonr house or in yonr garden, 
most forge a mass of phrases for jourse , 
hearse them, keep some, discard others, 
always go on manufacturing now ones. P , 
aloud, think aloud — these are two golden r * 
Tbe would-be orator must, Mr. Boorchier add', 
extend bis vocabulary, and this can only Do 
by reading the works of the masters of liters 
Many would-be public speakers are afflict 
with nervousness, but this can be cured : 

Rehearse yonr speech aloud, to voowelf **. 
of all i then call in some good friend to hear * 
tbna yon will get accustomed to tbe mbd® 
your own voice. When yon go on Ifce P' s ‘ , 
look at yonr audience before your turn comes 
speak — yon will seldom be the fleet— and me 
ly fill upon some Individual, whom you P ls J 
see, as your special friend in the audience ev 
if yon do not know him." If it be possible, P 
a little joke in the opening sentences of 'y 0Dr L 
course and fire the joke at bis head, ti ' 
responds ho will quickly have the people ro ea 
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him m good humnnr, and he will be eager to 
punctuate your points with burst of applause 
Cultivation ofthenrtof speaking distinctly is, 
in Sir Bonrchier’e opinion, the very first principle 
of all oratory. Without it * winged words’ are of 
no avail 

Mr Bmrchier Isya stress among other ihmgs 
on the value of the 4 panse’and in this connexion 
quotes these words of Froude in illustrating 
Cardinal Newman's power as a preacher 

NewmaD, who was at that time Vicar of 8t 
Mary's, Oxford, had been describing some of Ihe 
incidents of Oar Lord’s Pas«ion 4 At this point 1 
Fronde says * bo panned For a few momenta 
there was a breathless eileni-e Then in a low, 
clear voice of which the faintest vibration was 
heard in the farthest corner of St Mary’s came 
the words “Now, 1 bid yon to recollect that He 
to whom these tmngs were done was Almighty 
God ” It was as if an electric strobe had gone 
through the cbnrch 1 suppose it waa an epoch 
in the mental history of more than one of my 
Oxford contemporaries ’ Among actors of our 
time noDe, we are told, understood the value of 
the panBe more than the late Henry Irving, who 
rever failed to give it extraordinary significance 


The Laureateship 

An id terestiDg survey of the origin and history 
of the Laureateship appears id the Literary 
Supplement of the Timer Coming to modern 
times, the writer Bays — *Tbe Premier of the 
day as we know had not heard of Tennyson a 
few years before Wordsworlh’a death, when he 
was induced to read * Ulysses,’ and as a result 
conferred a civil list pension upon the poet id 
preference to Sheridan Knowles. This now 
forgotten dramatist waa eilll the favourite of 
some of the profession, sneh ns LyMon, when in 
1850, upon the refusal of Hogere, the chaplet 
was conferred npnn Tennyson, for so many 
yeata the god of the Golden Bow, it not the 
/•us amoDg trod9 and poets on hie summit of 
Pirewu. The w-ftwace of Ptioee Albert an 
admirer of ‘In Memonam * is eaid to have been 
paramount in the appointment Dot the offer of 
the Court poet'a place was made in tha most 
delicate and flattering terms, the maintenance of 
the office being gronndrd, first, on ancient use and 
precedent and, secondly, upon the Queen’a wish 
to retain a link between S' James'S and Farms 
sns There is something pleasing about the 
conception of the Court as a microcosm of human 


society with its jester, its satirist, its historian, 
Us almoner, aDd the Court poet As the jester 
has his cap and belle, so the poet had his 
paraphernalia, bis bntt of sack which enabled 
him to entertain Fes'© and other choice ©pints if 
it seemed well to him within the precicots of the 
Court — of course, within hours not prescribed by 
the presiding Major Homo For a poet to be a 
professional in those days patronage of some sort 
was indispensable aod that of the Court took 
this somewhat indefinite form Nothing was 
probably fixed di finitely and unalterably in 
regard to the appointment except that the pay- 
ment waa in a chronic state of arrears Bat the 
regular prodoction of the rchednted odes postula- 
ted a certain amouDt of exhilaration which wae 
duly provided for, while the public were adequate- 
ly protected by the music and pageant in which 
the actual utterance of all this periodical poetry 
must have invariably been smothered. Queen 
Victoria who reverted in her ideals to the 
Stuarts, revived a personal and sentimental 
attachment to her Court poet In the case of other 
Bovereigoa of her dynasty we may perhaps take 
it for granted that the relationship was for the 
moat part purely nominal It is well known 
that the late King was not very devoted Undent 
of poetry At a banquet upon a semi literary, 
eemi S>ate, occasion, when the names of the guests 
had to be submitted for the King’s personal in- 
spection that of an extremely well known poet was 
objected to on account, it is said, of its unfamiliar 
and plebeian Hound Explanation led *o a frank 
ndraif* on of the Kiog s unfamilianty with some 
of the chief poetic repotations of the day. Tet 
the poet in question waa one of the daintiest and 
most accomplished « nlers of t trt Jtocoasion that 
the country has produced . The wisdom or 
unwisdom of doiog away with the time honoured 
conventions of tbe laureateship at tbe present 
juncture is a question on which we do not feel 
ourselves called npon to Dronouuce judgment It 
mast be admitted that the excessive purism of 
acme of tbe critics of tbe ancient office and the 
sroaitiveDess of others on behalf of the sacred 
(t ime of poesy t« not a little paradoxical at a time 
when tbe example of Tennyson in declining to 
regard tbe acceptance of an honorific title from 
tbe State as any degradation to the fair fame of 
•Poetry and Polite Lei tera’ is being so eagerly 
followed on every hand Still more wasteful and 
paradoxical 10 oor opinion would be the 
waste of skill and connotssennbip id tbe 
matter of making a cboice amorg a most 
opulent field Tbe perplexity and utter be- 
wilderment as to the canons which should 
rightly govern their choice might, in tbe ca*0 
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UK* W- M M-rntj* .ndS^rj. 

^SSSJ. ’S2 »““»"• « .»- ■■}«■ -"rpo-j !K 

men««t e Prime Minister as ii well-known, the •itn«- Stratford .« many »s £-000 


XU days when be rebeartz'd beoealh the elete of Eogliab words, c 
in the cttdeo nf Stratford. kt 


Will ten 6bakwpew«. 

quad at Btlliol. has heen a regular devotee of the kt,*w half or e qoarter to m»ny P 
double-flute. He not only knows the young poets - •« •»>« Bible— w* a*»o 


of the day, bat he ertoelly quotes ibeir in- 
mortal works. Never, surely since the institution 
of the office here the auguries been so favourable. 


Bible 


; to retort, to tbe Bible-"* ****** 
oflCll, known ee the Authorised \e«h™. 

t i w_;...i.1Uuaeont* OieboolIS.tW 


Bacon and the English Language- 

Sir Edwin Darning -Lawrence, Vl , write* in 
his pamphlets on the Shakespeare Myth from 
which the following extract is taken by the 
ITnlnesdoj Jfrritto:— 

We owe onr mighty English tongue of to-dsy 
to Francis Bacon and to Frsticis Bacon alone. 
The time has now come when this stopendooe 
fact shoold bo taught in cvsry school, and that 
the whole Of the Anglo-Saxon speaking people- 


.kith 3 A. W.i... I.U. »• »»U1»‘ II. . 

I. ib. Sb,k.»p..r. pUy>). II 

1,* <S men, whose names are known, *» . 

handed to King James 1. H < 

•b... ... »d . h.It J..r. Ul.r- I. ““ 

which is evidently written hj^BaroOj w 
Ideolitle ot 
ipression 


nniformitieof phrasing^ or^tjJ 


. . . Thie question of variety of tw t»»*w 

discussed in tbe Prefece at considerable 

,11b Mu 1! .11..'. “iSVri 


ass:;" s-ssS “ 

r ■ — «“.r*fr 5 Si > 


the whole Of tbe Angio-oaxoo spc.siog Iben we reao : u w * ~~ ' ; Rr e»t 

should know that the most glorious birthright with some unequal! dealing *ow« |bon |d 

which they possess, their matchless langasge, number of good English words...... j up 

wns tbe result of tbe life sod labour of one man, *,y, at it were, onto c « rU '“ » 0 d to 

cir., Francis Bacon, who, when m little more higher, have a place in the Bible ai {.anished 

than a boy, be was sent with onr Ambassador, other* of like qaalilie, Get ye bene . 

forever.” This means that an *0deaN0br ^ 

ol,bl 


Ambassador, 

„.r Amyaa Psnletl, to Paris, found there that for 
" La Pleiads “ (the Seven) had just succeeded in 
creating tbe French language from what had 
before been as ibey declared “ merely a barbarous 
jargon." Young Bacon at once seized tbe idea 
end resolved to create an English language 
capabte oi expressing the highest thoughts. 

All writers are agreed that at the commencement 
of tbe reign of Queen Elizabeth, English *• a 
" literary " language did not exist. All writer* 
are agreed that what is known as the Elizabe- 
than Age was the moat glorious period of Eog- 
tisb literature. All writers are tgreed that onr 
language of to-day is founded opon thi English 
translation of the Bible and upon tbe Flays of 
Shakespeare- ’ Every word of etch of these wr- 


new translation of tbe Bible, sc w 
be deemed to be merely “ eecnlar. 

U it possible that any P*”° D “ ik , 

really read the Bible *a * whole, not now » 
end Sow a reap, bnt read .*%,» 

like an ordinary book and fad . *® **}*?.,? whole 
the majeetio rhythm that run* throng bo t 

cannot be the laoguage of many wriw . ^ 
must How from the pen, or at lea 
editorship, of one great master W»o t : ^ 

A confirmation of this al.temetil 
Authorised Version of King J.mes I. •• 

by one niasterhand is contained In Arch- 


CttsMapeara. r,«ery worn oi eacn oi mt-se . ArcB - 

nndonbtedly written by, cr under the direction newspaper of March Stud, 1^1*. o e »ised 

of, Francis Bacon. - .deacon Westcott, writing abont.tbe “ , 

. . • • ■ version of 1681, says, the revisers we™ _. (t# 

Max Muller, in his ‘‘Science of Lacgosge, notable learning and eingotar industry...—* 

♦Vol. I, 1899, page 378 says : " A well educated were f, r koo msn y of them ; and suocesstoi u , 

person in England who has been at a public » r y reBalls cannot be achieved by ay ndicates- 

school tud at the University . . . eeldoro uses ■ » m hody 

more tbsn about 3,000 or 4,000 word Yes. the Bible and Shmkespw* - • 

Tbe Hebrew Testament saye all that it has to tbe language oE tbe great master, oui 
say with 5,642 words. Mil ton’s poetry is built op it conld be so embodiud, the Mg ' .' . „ rt »t 
with 8,000, and Shaksapeate, who probably bad to be created, and it was tor mppe a1s - 

displayed a greater variety of expression thad any purpose that Bacon made bis piteo rT 
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for funds to Bodley, to Burleigh, and to Qaeen 
Fluabeth 

Observe thegreat mass of splendid translations 
of the Classics (often second hand from the 
French, aa Plnlarch’s “ Lives’ by North) with 
which England was positively flooded at that 
"period Hitherto no writer seems to have called 
attention to the faot that certain of these 
translations were made from the French instead 
of from the original Greek or Latin, not because 
jt was easier to take them from tbe French but 
because in that way the new French words and 
phrases were enabled to be introduced to enrich 
the English tongne Tbe sale of these transla 
tions could not possibly bave paid any consider- 
able portion of their cost 
Thns Bacon worked Thus his boobs under 
all sorts of pseudonyms appeared. No book of the 
Elizabethan Age of any value proceeded from any 
source except from bis workshop of those ‘ good 
pens,” over whom Ben Jooson was foreman 
In a very rare and canons little volame 
published anonymously in 1615, under the title 
of "The Grato Assises holden in Parnassus by 
Apollo and bis Asses soars,” Ben Jooson is 
described a a tho •* Keeper of the Trophoman 
Denne,’ and in Westminster Abbey bis 
medallion bust appears clothed in a left banded 
coat to show ns that he was a servant of Bacon 
O, rare Ben Jooson— what a turncoat grown 1 
Then ne’er wast eocb till clad in stone , 
Then let not this distarb thy sprite. 

Another age shall set thy buttons right 
Stove 11 , p. 513- IS. 

To this same book, we see on the leaf following 
the title page the name of Apollo m large fetters 
in an ornamental frame and below it in the place 
of honour we find Francis Bacon placed as *' Lord 
Vtscuv Chancellor of Parnassus " 

This means that Bacon was ths greatest of 
poets since the world began Thu proud position 
is also claimed for him by Thomas Rmdolf in a 
Latin poem published in 1640, bat believed to 
have been written immediately after Bacon a 
death to 1828 Tbortta JJardoJI declare* that 
Ffcabne (i s Apollo) was accessor* to Baron’s 
death because he waa afraid that Bacon woold 
some day come to be crowned king of poetry or 
the Muse* George Herbert, Barons friend, 
who bid overlooked mane of his works, re pel's 
the same story, calling Bacon ths colleague of 
Sol, i, e Pbabos Apollo. 

Instances tu ght be mul'iplied, but 1 will cult 
quota tbs wordj of John Bariev, cl Hertford, 
XIX 
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another friend of Bacon's, who addresses him in 
hia “ Scourge of Folly, ” published about 1610, 
as follows — 

As to her Bellamour tbe Must is wont , 

For thou doat her embozom , and dost use, 
Her company for sport twixt grave affaires. 

Bacon was always recognised by his contem- 
poraries as among tbe greatest of poets Although 
nothiDg of any poetical importance bearing 
Bacon a name had been up to tbat time published, 
Stowe [in brs Annale* printed in 1615; places 
Bacon seventh in big list of Elizabethan poets 


THE UNIVERSITIES 

MADRAS UNIVERSITY 
Medical Council and Languages 

The following circular letter has been addressed 
by tbe Registrar to the Pn act pa Is of all affiliated 
Colleges and the Headmasters of til recognized 
High Schools — 

I have the honour, by tbe direction of the 
Syndicate, to inform you that the Regulations of 
the General Medical Council of Great Britain, 
regarding tbe examinations recognized as a suffi 
cient test of preliminary education m the case 
of students entering upon medical courses of study, 
require that each such student shall have passed 
the qualifying examination m a clasrical language. 
The Council has under considerat on the revuiou 
of ita Regulations and la in correspondence on the 
subject with tbe Syndicate Tbe Council has 
expressed its intention of accepting tbe Inter 
mediate Examination in Arts of this University aa 
a qualifying examination in the case of students 
entering upon medical studies provided that such 
students have taken a classical or classical oriental 
language either in Part II or Part III (Optional 
Group m) and have satisfied the Framtners there 
in In view of this proposal of the General 
Msd cal Cooueil Principals of Arts Colleges are 
advised to warn their students that those who wi«b 
to enter upon the medical eareer most tike up tho 
study of a classical or classic*) oriental language for 
tbe Intermediate Examination It is improbable 
tbst the Council will grant any concessions on this 
point in the case of students commencing tbeir 
Intermediate eonrae of studies dunngand alterthe 
academic year 1913 H 

As it will be spparenlly impracticable for a 
Secoodary School Leaving Certificate Bolder or a 
Matriculate to take up the study of x classical or 
clinical oriental hegnagn either in Part 11 or fait 
85 
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Ill of th. 000,0, ool,., h. ho. studied Sir. E. D. T.1.U »™1 -TV** ‘KJfiSS 

the language during hi, ichool course ol.o, I no, Hnteee. ho *dd.d *t lb" . "d » 

directed toinvit# your attention to this matter and of the new Reguli*ions in M «nd g ' 1 

to request yon to be bo good aa to give the news- end of the paragraph headed ^•tnraJataoaMM^ 
sary warning to the pupils in your school who nay 


intend eventually to enter upon medical courses 

CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY. 

New Profeaaorahipe. 

A meeting of the Senate of the Calcutta Uni* 
veieily was held at the Senate House, College 
Square, on the 19th instant. Sir Ashutosb 
Mookherjee, the Vice-Chancellor, preaided. There 
was a fair attendance of Fellows. 

The Vice-Chancellor moved that a Professor- 
ship of Comparative Philology he established and 
that Dr. Otto Strauss, Pb. D., be appointed Profes- 
sor of Comparative Philology for a term of three 
years, on a salary of Rs, 600 a month. He said 
that the Syndicate after duly considering the 


ination (New Regulations)” • pages 101 and 239 
respectively nf the Calendar for 1912- 13 t— 1 - _ 
“ Should a candidate, however, not ohtaui tbs 
minimum mentioned above in one s abject only, be 
should be declared to hare passed the examination, 
it on a review of the candidate’s marks a majority 
of not less than two-tbirds of the examiners pres- 
ent decide that the candidate should pas», pro- 
vided always that no candidate shall *° P“» 
unless he obtains at least 45 per cent, of the total 
marks in all subjects.” . 

Principal Covernton opposed the proposition 
which he considered would produce a fatal *** . , 
Professor Welinkar said that Mr. Talati bad Wd 
hit finger on the weak spot in the ewe of Matncn- 
lation examination for no doubt in revpeca 
English, tbeir candidates laboured under g 
e.-Ie.. that the cases ot 


that the syndicate alter duly considering the V ~ — ” J, the cases ot 

qualifications of Dr. Otto Strau-a considered him disadvantages. He thought f |50 

eminently fitted for the appointment and recom- candidates who obtained 45 marks 

mended to the Senate to confirm his appointment. ,n English shonld alone be con 


Dr. Powell strongly opposed the ' ?* 
said this rule had been grossly *b“sod by 

iners with regard to other examinations &Q< ? 

would be grossly abased in this case- 
Mr. Bhabha said Mr. Talati’a proMJJj J ou ' 
have been worth discussing If be had a 
be appointed Hardinge Professor ot Mathematics words suggested by Principal Covernton. 
in place of Professor Freesbet on the followiog Dr Msnn t h 0 nght that Mr. TalaU’s 
conditions : — (l) The class to be held for a term of WOO U j n QO wav lower the standard of Engl"" «« 

.. - •- , the hinds of the examiners and he 


Dr. Thebaut Beconded the motion which was put 
and carried. 

Sir Aahutosh Mookerjee next moved that Dr. 
\?.H. Young, M.A., D.Sc., F.B.S , Lecturer on 
Higher Analysis at the University of Liverpool 
and sometime Fellow of Peterborough, Cambridge 


three years, (2) the salary to be Rs. 12,000 plus t j, at , 


* . . - . that was in the hinds ot son «>*»**■■•* f 

house allowance Rs. 3,000 or Rs. 15,000 a year. hoped that the standard would be raised. » 

advised Mr/Talati to withdraw the present mou 


The Vice-Chancellor stated briefly the high 
qualifications of Dr. Yonng both as a teacher 
and writer. He said that Dr. Toung was a real 
mathematical teacher and bis books were well- 
known to every student of higher Mathematics. 
Dr. Young's papers were published in three 
languages, English, German and Frenco. In the 
□pinion of Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee each a papular 
mathematician was eminently fitted for holding 
the appointments. , 

The motion was put and carried. 

BOMBAY UNIVERSITY. * 
Alleged Injustice In Matriculation. 

A meeting of the Senate of the University of 
Bombay was held in the Sir Cowasji Jehangir llatL 
The lion. Sir Pberozeihaw M. Mehta, senior 
Fellow present, presiding in the absence of the Vice- 
Chancellor, The Hon. Mr, Justice J, J. Heaton. 


of the imperfection in drafting* 0 ' 1 bring 
in another in the near foiure. . . / 

Mr. Talati in reply said be had .wcwwM r* » 
object to a great extent by agitating the q ' 
He, however, followed the advice of Dr. Ma 
asked leave to withdraw his proposition. - 
The permission was granted. 

ALLAHABAD UNIVERSITY. , 
M. A- Scholarship*. 

The following Government M. A. Scholarships 
of Ba. 20 per mensem have been awarded to 
following candidates ontheireealt oftbe o- • 
examination. The scholarships are tenable lor “ 
months from July I:— . ' ' 

' ’bliss Mind Annie Keogh. Mussooree ^Vood # *°£_ u 
College ; Hafiz Mahomed Ytsin, Aligarh M-A-v-, 
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Oollega , Miss Eileen O Neill, Mcasooree Wood 
stock College I’earej Lai Chak, Lucknow Canning 
College 

D So. Scholarships 

Of the value of Re 20 per mensem tenable 
for 3 years on the resolt of the B. Sc exaraina 
tioo — 

Anand Swamp, Agra College, Syed Abul Hasan, 
Allanabad Mmr Central College 

B. 8a Scholarships, 

Of Ra. 12 per mensem tenable for 2 years — 

Jaganoath Tripathi, Benares C. H College, 
Ram Gopal Yauh, Allahabad M C College , Sia 
Ram, Agra College, Joytish Chandra Chatter,)!, 
Allahabad M. C College 

B. A. Scholarships 

Of Rs 12 tenable for 2 yoars 

Sheo Charan Sstyawadi and Syed \Tasi Hasan, 
Allahabad M C College ilanmoban Lai Mathnr 
I Bareilly College , Abid Hoeain Khan, AI garh 
MAO College Balbbadra Sab ay, Allahabad 
J1 0 College Syed Hasan Barney, Aligarh 
MA O College , Mahomed Bashir ul Haq Haqqi, 
Meerut College , Abdul Gbaoee, Aligarh MAO 
College , Krishna Moran Lai Saksena, Benares 
O H College, Ram Chandra SjDgb, Meerot Col 
lege 

Intermediate Scholarships 

Of Ra 8 tenable for 2 years — 

Spiciaz, ran Gins 

Muses Grace Joseph, Daisy Evina Phillips and 
Helen Rachel Smellie of Agra Qaeen Victoria 
School aod Miss Isabella Mernl, Lncknowlsabella 
Thoborn School 

MiThtCDLiTIOIt 

Lalla Ram Tewan, Allahabad , Krishna Dayal, 
lucknow Rataicbandra Shome, Lockoow 
Bhaekar Nath Kaol Sbarga, Agra Han Lull 
Mitra, Allahabad , Sehat Bahadur Lai, Allahabad, 
Bhopendranatb Saba, Debra Don Tombhat 
Umanath Rao, Benares , Mahomed Nasiro, Bena 
res , B P Datt, Lucknow , Miss Shaniti Chat 
terjee, Lucknow 

S L C 

Kateshwar Prasad, Fjzabad , Baghnbir Prasad 
Siogbai, Aligarh, Kaghnoandan Saran Morada- 
bad , Tado Nandan Prasad Misra, Bitapnr , Syed 
Ran Ahmad Sttapnr , Ramano] Das, Ghazipnr, 
AH Akhtar, Moradabsd , Keshava BinayakaTam 
hay, Jhansi , Abdal Lsttf Kbsn, Siksndrabad , 
Konwar Bahadur Saksena, Etawab , Ram Sahay 
Sbarma, Aligarh , Abdal Bib men All, Allahabad, 
Pitambar Pandey, Nairn Tpl 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

Ttfewbiieb Topics 

[The Editor invites eonlnlutioni on Topics regarding 
Typewn/sre ] 

ARM«ntoso Trpmim 



Scarcely a year passes without some form of 
typewriting machine bemg placed on the market 
and everyone of such machines is highly spoken 
of by the inventors Under the circnmstances 
prospective purchasers are naturally somewhat at 
a loss to differentiate one from the other Genet 
ally 1 wo tbwgt are aimed at in making a choice 
of typewriters vxs , efficiency and moderated cost 
When these two thmgs are no sooner stated than 
any one acquainted with the relative merits of 
writing machines would immediately think of the 
Armtlrong This wonderful machine has set a 
new standard in high efficiency while others are 
making nnmerons additions to their machines, 
thereby making them more and more complicated 
aod bulky without considering whether tbe earns 
end cannot be attained with less complexity to 
construction The inventor of the Arvutroiuj hit 
npon a plan of constructing a typewriter on 
entirely new lines which would be mechanically 
simple and yet embody all the beat points in 
modern typewriter construction The peculiar- 
ity in the Armitrong typewriter lies in the 
smgle piece type bars having the key on one end 
and the type on the other This novel feature 
in its construction has eliminated many parts 
which are inseparable in tbe construction of other 
machines This simplicity in construction was 
no doubt aimed at by ail inventors but tbe 
inventor of the Armitrong who bad more than 25 
years’ experience behind him and with all the 
best known improvements of high speed type- 
writers to his credit was alone able to put it into 
practice This delightful simplicity in construc- 
tion not only rendered the machine lexa weighty 
and less costly but also made it highly durable 
and least liable to disorder In addition to the 
above pecu'ianty the machine is provided with all 
tbe necessary equipments such aa indicator, or 
pointer, fnctiooleaa ball bearing movement^ 
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double colour ribbon device, perfect Bction of 
Ihe escapement wbeel.antomatic movement of tbe 
ribboo.rigid carriage with instantaneous response, 
automatic line spacer, type Rnide, etc., etc , ill 
these points combine to make it a perfectly limple 
machine nod a limply perfect machine By virtue 
of its having a single piece type-bar its manifold- 
ing power taae become greater and tbe itencil Engineering, 
cutting easy. ‘ 


7. Mr. Abdul Hakim, Chemistry as applied to 

minerals and metals. * ! 

8. Yidyananda Dowers, Mechcical and Electing 

al Engineering. '{ 

0. C. C. J. Brandoo, Architecture." ,') 

10. 11 r. Bow Lai, Mechanical and Electoral 


The Minus llritTn DetARTMtST Labobatort. 


Kalabbatah Tbchkical Ibstituii. 
Barodi, 


Messrs. Mntch and Semour, Opticians, etc., 
Jlonnt Road, Madras, very recently equipped tbe 
Madras Health Department with a complete Oat- 
fit for Bacteriological and Hematological research 
work, and they have reunited a communication, 
with regard to the efficiency of the lnstrnmenta 


The work of the Kalabhavan, Earoda, is 
ducted in six departments known as the icbooii 
of mechanical engineering, civil engineering, com- 
merce, art, chemical, technology and wear ng 
respectively. '1 


with regara to ins emciency ot the lnatrnmentj student* are preparcu ror mo 7 • «,- 

and apparatm soppbed laying that they have Guilds examinations, which are held to Jj 

been well tested atid found to be of the highest The courses of instruction in dyeing and w *6 

order. The microscope supplied, of English &re of three years each. They are _eystem» ■ 

uisnnfacturo, known as a M Poblia Health" graduated, aod those who pass are given a>P 

Model, is of the very latest aud moat complete from the Institute. It is possible for on ® "Lnr. 
construction, sflordmg magnification up to 1,260 gradnated in either weaving or dyeing to q J 

diameters, and it similar to those in use at the f or the other diploma, by one years ad _ 

Tropical School of Medicine, The Royal Micro- study. 

tropical Society, and scieotifio institutions in - ' 

ramus parta ot tbe world. We believe that this Tbe 0 f state has approved Jbe P™* 

lathe first instrument of its kind to be introduced po^bi that have been made in regard to 
into Ibis Presidency for pnblic work. The com- SjAenhem College of Commerce, 
pletion of thia outfit was undsr the personal being a practical scheme well calculated to 

of Mr. W.ll. Iteb, D. Sc.. Optician ,.4 g. J.Mrf.Siob™, I»,.pcct.d » »■>» J »•» 
Scieutifio Adviser, who will be pleased to furnish {#Il io Indill for tb# KrT ; C es of trained actoan. 
details of tbe microscope, and other apparatus to ln a .nd;.,*, > The teaching staff which » 


nicroscope, and other apparatns 
> interested. We learn that a similar 
Outfit is being eupplied to a Government institu- 
tion in the Aorlb of India. 


. Btati Te cur i cat. Scuotaisucrs. 

' Tbe Government of India have this year sanc- 
tioned tbe award often State technical scholarships 
to the following candidates for a course of training 
In Europe in the subject noted against each: — 

1. Mr. P. K. R.ijam«u)ksm— Leather goods in- 
dustry. 


and auditors.’ The teaching staff V e0£n . 
proposed to eDgsge for theCoHcgs »' oOIJB , 
meoceroent wil I be a Principal on £900 pe 
or Rs. 1,125 per menaem, a Professor ® „ 

per annum or Re. 875 per menaem, ‘ b , 
on B, 300-25— W30 r*'.,™”'” 

Tbe Principal and the Professor will be app« . 
in England and the lectnrera will be 1 , t. 

Indiana. Tbe Secretary of Btate^ 

, Lord Sydenham, will soon select the P ,j, a 
The College baa been rend e red - "..^rt from 

itirely 


satisfactory promises of financial •'tf'P or * l , r 
...lib, pn»»t.oiti..n. , i but, H - .Ilf t* "*™ 
2. Sir. Chunilil rurahotamdas Shah— Pottery, under Government oootrof'. In order. oo w * jj 
Sir. Ramash Chandra Eoy, at present at * that the courses of study may ;!*?_*!!♦ 


j. Jir. lurusiD ^oaoors aoj, ms present at iDinomranwoinuu; • , -pO- 

Msochselet- Mechanical and Electrical Engineering, harmony with the practical requirements 
«,KUr. -« • -- t.~t meree and indnslry,’ an Advisory Board ‘ 

appointed. It wifi Consist of 13 mrmbrrS ^'P'^ 


(vbj-<t to the production of a medical certificate 
*e to hit physical fitness to undergo the coarse. of 
study prupwed. 

4. Sir. Abdul Rahim Khan, Sugar Engineer- 
ing. ' ‘ 

5. Sir. Krishna Xal, Sugar Engineering. 

.6. Mr. Lehourf Mai Kbosla, Hour milling. 


tenting the Government, Ihe private donors A ^ 
the commercial bodies whiob h* T » P™” 1 *T b » 
contiibcte towards the cost of the ColIrK*- * 
Director of Pablic Instruction (who g*nr» a"? - 

not happen to knew much or take real intei , 
commercial education} will he the Chair®* 
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the Board, and the member* will include the 
Principal and the Professor, representatives nom 
mated by the donors (Sir Jngmobacdas Varjee 
vacdas, the tmstee3 of the Wadia Cbwtlet, Sir 
Chmnbhai Madhavlal, the Bombay Chamber of 
Commeice, the Bombay Mtllownere' Association, 
the Indian Merchants' Chamber and Borean, the 
Native Piece poods Merchants' Association, the 
Ahmedabad Mtllownera* Association), and Sir 
James Begbie Secretary and Treasurer of tbeBank 
of Bombay The Chamber of Commerce has not 
reraised to give more than Sir Jagraobaedsa or 
»r Chmnbhai, bat it will have two represents 
tires, while other bodies and the individual 
donor* will have oue representative each The 
Sydenham College of Commerce will be affiliaied 
to the University of Bombay, which has inetitnt 
ed a new degree of Bachelor of Commerce and 
framed a scheme of etadies in connection there- 
with 

TECHNICAL ISSTBCCTIOT 
A beginning has now been made in the allot 
ment of the Imperial Grant of K« 21 000 allotted 
for the current year toward* the payment of 
epeeial grants for Indostnal.Technical and Special 
School*, sod a Government order waned to-day 
states that a total snm of Rs 10,250 has been 
apportioned For carpenter tools R» 181 are 
granted to each of the following school* —St. 
Joseph's Industrial School, Coimb&targ, YT. M 
Industrial School, Karur, Chengtlvaroyt* Neick 
er'a Technical Institute, Madras , Arcot A. M 
Industrial School, Arm , Art Industrial School 
for boy*, Nazareth, Si branci* Xavier’s Indus 
trial bebool, Tanjore , and II. G. L. M. Indos* 
trial School, Nayodupet , Re 271, to A A. M 
Industrial School, Veiacben, and ifaa Anjuman i 
leha atbol Uaaanaih, Vetlora Re. 379 to St 
Joseph's Orphan Industrial School*. Tiodivanam, 
and Us. 361 to the Aojumtol Uofid i Ahli Islam, 
Madras, Ks 2 250 are granted to Cbecgslvsroya 
NaickerV Technical iosntate, 3 Isdrta lor a mil. 
ling machine and cutters , Ra 3, COO to the Agri- 
cultural School, Kavali, for an engine aod pump 
for irrigation porpoees i Iwt. dOO to the A, if. M. 
Secondary Sohool^Kt rah., for tools lor aluminium 
work ana weaving , aod a snm of Rs 2,051 la 
allotted in petty graota to ranoot schools for 
minor appliances such as pillow lace, etc It is 
proposed to pay the amount* specified above at 
free grant* to tbe schools lo improve equipment 
and proposals tor the ntiliaalun of the hi lance 
of Ra.I0.75C hare been catted fcr. 


Hcpfews an& THotlces. 

A OeSEBit, HlSTORT OF IHE WORLD, BT OSCiR 
0 rqw*uno, M a. (Losgmass, Guest A Co) 
5* net. 

Few will question tbs essential eonadetees of 
the principle enunciated by Mr Oscar Browning 
in his Preface to this book, that a study of 
History should begin with a knowledge of the 
outlines of the General History of the World. 
There cannot be a better means of introducing 
the student to tbe subject, for it is only thus 
that it is possible to guarantee a proper sense of 
historical perspective There has till now been 
the want of a suitable College manual for such 
a purpose and it bus been supplied by Mr Oscar 
Browning, whose name Carnes with it consider 
able authority and reputation The confine- 
ment of tbe History of the World to a single 
volume of eight hundred pages is no ordinary task, 
and nothing but Mr. Browning’s wide experience 
id the writing of such manuals could have helped 
him to accomplish it Quite an interesting aspect 
of the book is its recognition of all aspects of 
national life. It is no sombre record of political 
and constitutional facts, but a lively picture of 
the world $ civilisation aod progress, taken 
country by country We wonder if it did not 
strike Mr Browning that there should be a 
general introductory chapter, reviewing tbe 
worlds history, and dwelling on tbe origin and 
waodenng ol the primitive peoples or the earth. 
The book should certainly have bad a better 
beginning than "The land of Egypt is the 
cr-.tion of the Nile, msde and unmade every 
year by the ioondatton of tbe river" We do 
not dispute tbe statement, but it is not a proper 
introduction for a general bistory of tbe world. 
We bope the defect will be remedied when tbo 
neat edition is called for 


To* List Cixtcrt t» Loots, »v C. E. 11. 

H*waeswcnrir, M A. (Edwasi Ariolb}. 

6 /. 

The author mentions a friend of his who la 
said W have declared that tbe nineteenth century 
would provide in the future tbe most interesting 
and mstroctlr* period for biitorical study. There 
hire been p»gw of I’oropean History, more full 
of romaree and «i cite men t, but there unocecf 
them which surpasses the nineteenth century as m 
record of human fregrt-M There f* *J»o the 
additional circumstance that its proximity to c* 
lend* « » special lclerezt, and many of th$ 
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Tnperlaliim and Mr. Gladstone. 1876 — '18S7, by 
II. II. Gretton. London s G, Bell *fc Sons. 
1». net. 

A Junior Course of Arithmetic, by H. Sydney 
Jonas, M. A. London t Macmillan, li. 6d. 


examinations in typewrit ! or U alone prescribed. 
Tbe higher technical qualification* will, bowoyef, 
still be essential in the case of tbs higher appoint- 
ments or scales of pay lor which they are at prunt 
prescribed The Government also agree with the 
Director that in order to ensure a reasonable 
standard of technical profieienoy in appI'C! 


Outlines of Victorian Literature, by Hugh Walker gac i, posts who hold Secondary. Scboot LeatfM 


and Mrs. Hngh Walker. Cambridge Dnirer- 
sity Press. 3 *. nel. 

Selections from English Poetry with Introduction, 
Notes, etc., by three English Professor*. 
Trichinopoly : Tbe Publishing Agency 5 At. 
Teil-Book of Zoology, by H. G. Wells, B8c. 


Certificates lbs ataodard of the examination it 
shorthand and typewriting noder that scheme 
should be the same as that ol the Government tech- 
nical examination in those subjects in the elementary 
grade. The Director of Public Instruction will » 
requested to submit, for tie approval of Govern- 
meat. draft notifications embodying the alter at Ions 
lired in (l)jthe Secondary 8ohoo!-Leav‘ng 1-erH 


**■*■-!* DSc - 


London i W. B Clire. Cs 6et. 

The Wanderings of Animals, by liana Gadow. 

F E.S. Cambridge University Press, li. nel. 
The Children's Classic! — Junior Nn. 23, 2}<f, 
Intermediale No. 44, 3}d. Senior No. 64, 
4 it. London: Macmillan, 


cation, and (3) the’ Government technical 
tioo syllabuses to give effect to the above oraers. 


New Training School* :-In December ■«**"* 

year order, were pawed by po_v_eroment givmg 


3nBian Educational Wotcs- 


MADRA8. 

Shotthand and 3 9. L. C. 8cheme —Government 


effect to the reorganisation of elementary tr»bj'®8 
achoole in pursuance of the sanction a® 0 ®, .,A 

tbe Secretary of State In his *»P»‘ch ^ «econ- 
Pablie, dated 16th Anguet 1912. ThaC ?f'f,IdoTur 

dary training institntion. was temporarily held over 

in consequence of fit. Lordship'. 

ini geoeral approval of tbe proposals J“b n .t.Qea- 

»« W j» t^wsS5a 


tion thst it Ihould in no way P T ji a Jl e ? veil' ^tboolf. 
on tbe proposed eetablishmeot ol model big 


have issned the following order —Ti e Director of ontheproposed establishmeot ol . 

x»-».ii~ r — » — mu. n a — w R ive0 the oece««»ry »»• 

J 5,1’ .„d in view of ‘‘® 


nation tn snortband and typewrit.rg under tbe urgent need to create edditionai ? |,«r9 

schemeofSecondarySchool-LeavingCertificetes. Tbe trainiog of secondary grade teachers, id 7 
Government have given the question their careful resolved et ones to revise present arrang :*» ^ 


lideralion and will proceed to pass orders on the far as the oece.aary reform can he f.'hoSi 

. ™ to dep.nd.ntlyofthecr.atmnofmode^ klnf 


by' the temporary expedient of BtiliainS e*** 1 *^ 
secondary or elementary schools M P™* . P # jj. 

- six Stations at which it was ongiMiJJ 


other optional snbjecttiL. u ^^,vvuu<.ju.uuu>-ia»T- .uwa, a aer* 

Ing Certificate euheme sod further to treat shorthand proposed to open secondary traiuiog . tor . 
and typewriting as separate eobj-cts under that Rajahmundry. Mangalore, Cbittoor, uo '““ - Ql j 
•cheoe. The Government while agreeing that Palghat and Tlroealur. At B * J ichool. 


shorthand end typewriting maybe placed on tbe Mangalore there are already secondary ■ .. 
same footiog as other optional O group subjects, are .capable of f oroisbing the requisite P™ , of 
not prepared to give them aeparate recognition ’material of tbe higher grade, and the j |t , 

Shorthand aod typewriting combined will accord- 8*idapet in lieu ol Cbittoor wilt provide ' 
inply continue to be regarded as a singla 0 group facilities for a third eecondary training 4 

• object in the Secondary School-Leaving Certificate Coimbatore an elementary school ia 
scheme, bnt will be counted as one of the two the subititmioo of Calient and Tanjore lor 1 ■ * 
optional subject! infficieot knowledge in whi-h Is a andTiruvalor wilt conveniently fnrnleb tB* » 
neceeaary qoaliflcatioe In the case of applicants for material in the districts of Malabar and 
admission to tbe public service under clause (2) of The Government approve the proposals now »® 0 . 
article I of the Pabtie Service Notification. The ted by the Director ol Public Instruct!® 0 * ... 
Government are further pleated to acci pt tbe Direr- purpose of gif log effect to thl* modifies^ too 
tore suggestion that approved Secondary School- o rig i oal scheme. Government according 1 / ’ 


approreu cecooaarj DCOOOI- origioai acnome, uovernmeu. Jrtaiie* 

leaving Certificates containing eatiafactory entries the staff proposed for the secondary trainiog u . 
under abortbaod and typewriting should also be and ths practising achoota which in P 0 ”°V.i»h- 
JUCOgomed •* an alternative qualification for poe's this decision will be temporarily locatedat^-^, 


e public service Ijr which 
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Tnaneutly xaoctioned and the head masterships mil 
be constituted loto a new grade consisting ol six 
appointments on Rs 200 and forming part of the 
cadre of Sub Assistant Inspectors, white a farther 
addition of four appointments on Rs 100 wilt be 
made to the sAme cadre in order to provide for 
Assistant Masters The b« 8 of the practising 
sections of the schools at Coimbatore, Calical and 
'laojorc will be sanctioned temporarily for a period 
of one year or pending orders on the scheme for 
the establishment of model high schools The 
Dirrctor of Public Instruction has been requested to 
submit a reappropriation statement for tho extra 
charge m 191.1 Hon account of the re organisation 
to be introduced under this order of Government. 


Bnilding Grants —The Government have sane* 
turned the following building grants — Rs 
22 450 towards the cost of the construction of a 
building for the National High School, Negapitam , 
Rs 9,800 towards the cost of the improvements and 
additions to Pachaiyappaa High School at 
Goojeeveram , Ra 7,300 towards the cost of the 
construction of a building for the G L M Secon- 
dary School, Tanjore , and an increase from Ra. 
10,000 to Rs 20 000 in the grant for the construc- 
tion of abmlding for the Sylvsoua Stall Memorial 
School for Girls, Guntur 


Teachers College, 8aidapet— The report on the 
working of the Teachers’ College, Saidapet, for tbe 
year 1912-13 quite appropriately begins with an 
expression of regret [or the sodden and untimely 
death wbiltt on leave m England, of Mr. A A. 
Hall, the Principil, to whose efforts in the words of 
Sir Alfred Bourne, the euccessfot development of 
tbe Oollege during the long period of over a quarter 
of a century, during which he was in charge of it, 
was doe Mr. H. S. Duncan was confirmed in 
Mr llalle place Government strengthened tbe 
staff of the College Department by converting the 

S rat of Assistant Secondary Training Section, on 
s. 150 5 200 grade Into a leotnresh p on Rs 200 
per mensem outside tbe cadre of the Provincial 
Educational Service, and an Assistant ia tbe 
Secondary Training Section was appointed to the 
new post of Lecturer in Geography with effect from 
lit January of Ibis year The stiff of the model 
School was increased by the appointment of eight 
additional temporary assistants sod the appointment 
of eight temporary amstsnli sanctioned till 31st 
March of this year were allowed by Government to 
continue till the Slat March next year. The Govern- 
ment also sanctioned the employment for a period 
Of sixteen months from 1st January last of a Hindus 
tarn Monshi on Rs. 30 per mensem for the model 
school attached to tba Teachers* College, in order 
that arrangements might be made for tbe teaching 
of Hindustani and for the formation of Mohammedan 
sections in the lower clssses with a view to the use 
of Hindustani as the medium of loalrnction Dur- 
ing the year, Government sanctioned the extension 
XIX 
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of the hostel buildings, and thirty rooms were built 
at a cost of Rs 8850, Tbe detailed plans and esti- 
mates for tbs alteration and fitting op of the Physi 
cal Science Laboratory are being prepared by the 
P W D The College and model school were equip- 
ped wilb furniture to the exteot of Rs 3,340 The 
average cost of boarding and lodging in the three 
College hostels was Rs 118 0 per mensem All the 
graduates and secondary grade students who were 
reliev'd in April, 1912 are reported to have secured 
employment as teachers, and of the present set of 
student* most have appointments to join after leav- 
ing tbe College Tbe cost of the institution during 
tbe year increased owing to the appointment of 
additional temporary assistants for tbe model 
school, tbe equipment of the College and school 
laboratories, and tbe extension of the hostel While 
the receipts of the College amounted to Rs 8>0I 11 3, 
the charges were Rs 94514 13 I, so that the net cost 
to Government of maintaining the College was 
Rs 86,113 1 10, and the cost of educating each 
student was Rs 730 as against Rs 415 in the prevt- 
oas year The Director cf Public Instruction 
observes that the administration of tbe College was 
creditable to the Principal, tbe Vice- Principal, and 
the ataff. 


School Hygiene— One of tba most important 
reforms to which the recent educational resolution 
of tbe Government of India drew attention was 
the inauguration in this country of ft system of 
medical inspection of schools, on the iioeaoftbat 
id vogue id England Scotland aod other European 
countries Tba Imperial Government have not 
been content with • mere expression of their seme 
of the importance of the subject, but have directed 
local Governments to take steps to make a survey 
of tbe bygienio conditions under which thousand* 
of tbe rising generation receive their education to 
schools and colleges 

In accordance with tbe desire of tbe Imperial 
Government, the Government of Madras have taken 
steps to inaugurate this inquiry, though for tbe 
present they have limited its scope to the institutions 
in tbecity of Madras A small committee, consisting 
of Mr J H 8 iod 0, cie Colonel G. G Oiffard, 
c a I , the Han’ble Mr V. S Srinivasa Saslriar, 
the Hon Dr T M Nair, Rao Bahadur A O 
Fraoathartibara Iyer T so, and Mr Yakub Hasan, 
has been appointed by Government to draw np tbe 
beads of inquiry and suggest names for a larger 
committee which is to cindnct the inspection 
This preliminary committee met for the first time 
at tbe Senate Honse, and has tentatively drawn up 
the terras of reference It is expected that when 
the larger committee is appointed by Government, 
no time will be lost in starting the isqeiry , and 
the labours of this body ought to produce far 
reaching results 

St Aloyiius’ College —An extremely interesting 
lecture on Carlyle was delivered to n large audience 
consisting of the members of the St Aloyama' 

*7 
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dollege Literary and Debating Sociely by Mr. S V. 
iu 0 g..«ray lyenger. BJU With a remarkable 
insight into the character and a thorough grasp of 
the various writings of the great Scotchman, the 
learned lecturer combined much recreative infor- 
mation of his subject with as much valuable in- 
eirncu'-n in the course of bis lecture, varied by the 
capping of many au anecdote in the long life of the 
author of Frederick the Great His whole-hearted 
sincerity, his utter truthfulness, and dowunght 
enunciation of "cant aid humbug " and above all 
bis atriking originality were touched upon each iu 
ile turn by tbs lecturer who would however be far 
from placing Carlyle'a style of writing as a mod;l 
f.*r his youthful hearers to f.dlow. Mr. Iyengar 
drew particular attention of the audience to the 
groat and noble traita of CarlyU'a character, laying 
sprcial streas on kn supremely filial treatmentof 
bin father, fla also took occasion to refer to bis 
kindliness, gentleness, earnestness and devotion 
which were, at times, apparently marred by the 
ecceotricitioe and angularities of the rasa who had 
a whole nation of admirers and devotees Iu short, 
the lecturer eocceeded admirably in making the 
grand figure of Carlyle, the jeniur loci of Great 
Britain daring nearly half a ceolury and more, 
lire once more 10 bis work* to point a moral aod 
adorn a tale conspicuous in tbe pages of the literary 
history of England 

BOMBAY. 
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historicaland geographical facts many teachers bara 
not the least idea of what is essential and wbatU 
not. consequently they try to make their pop* 
learn all the facts with the result that is sometime* 
worse than as if they had not learnt anything at 
ail. The remed.es are more teaching « 
vernacular and legislation on tbe Buhj'Ct of 
1S and what ie not essential to remember. 
difbcnlty ia to find a legislative authority wtc« 
rulings will bo accepted It is all very well tor tbs 
French Academy to tell people how they » 
spell, but if tbe Director of Public Instruction tom 
the people wbat they were to remember and "hat 
to forget there would be no end of criticism. » 
tba examiner ia entitled to ask anything * 
world the teacher will naturally endeavour » » icu 
his pupiU everything in the wide world in o 

be able to meet him* The Local Govern mcn.iolha 

rr s .Intion on tbe report egreis that steps »houdW 
taken through the medium of text-books and p 
pamphlets. , 

Moral Imtructlon -The Bombay OoTercmect^ 
along reeoluti.in lay down a drflnii * pr ,°?.,.«nitulite 
moral instruction io schools. They first i« P ( 
all that has been done in the past three I . 

the Coufereoce of all tbe Committees met in llomt>»T. 

and expressed the strong opinion that A{ nc u 
ought to be done to give .y.tematio teaching, d^c 
ed' to the formation of character ‘be coWvat.oo 
of tbe knowledge of moral truths. Tha oh 
of tbe three years was the engagement ot M r. * 
Moral K ’ 

report 

Government say that theetaodard he rcconim 
ai. ideal one to be worked op to gradually, aed^ 
as naually inotrnction in this country! ,4 
nature ol an expeiimeot It is necessary •“P.^ 
cautiously lu extending operations. • M1 j 
should be made only in tboso schools, P r * _.? r ,bla 

> here conditions are clearly 

and where teachers have p* p«hlie 

- - —,s for the task Tbe Director of P»“‘ 

fir girls 11, and they ere bj'.h required to study Junruciion will make arrangements accorui * s 
the Fourth Standard It is in cod tempi at ion Governmeot think it desirable to wait lor 
*'■ .... • |h 8 movement befor- 


ot tbe three year* was me engn***-— - -- - „; v * 

Education in Baroda— It appears from tbe Qonld, of tbo Moral Education Le sg ne. 

- ’ ' ’911. lectnrea on tbs subject. Mr. Gonld he.p«*«“^ 


annual Administration Roport of Bsrodafor 1911. 

12. which baa jast b»en published, that the number 
of the pupils in the vernacular schools roae frnra 
178,571 in the preceding year to 180,654. tho 
increase being entirely in the girls' schools, there 
being an actual decrease in tbe attendance of boy*, 
which u attributed to tbe fact that a larger numbrr 

of the boy* than ol the gula left their homes for tho ... „ 

relief work* which had to be instituted, Owing to srcondsry, 
the famine which provailed in various part* of tba •- 


» b »h the limita and the itaodsrd. and the ther development of the movement before 
report remarks that to make the system of com pul- the suggestion to appoint a non official GOdWi ^ 
*5ry prim.iy edoca-ion a anecees it i* neceraary Committee. but meanwliile the Director i« 11" 
that tho t-acbera should co-operate aealously in tha edto consult certain representative poW“ 

whose Dimes ere mentioned. Govern ® 4°^^ rtl 
thero should always be kept in vi 


eHirte of the Govcrnmeu 


School Final Eraminattoa.— Tho following ex- 
tracts appear in the report just issued by the three- 
lorotroblie Instruction in Bombay on tbe School 
Final Examination in 1912 fie quotes a remark by 
tbe examiners in history at V0901 that all, attempted 
to write in genera! term* without reference to the 
fscl* which were avoided a* if they were stum- regardm* 


of instruction the necessity of willing. ' 
gent co-opt rati ■' - — .1- — i 

the Bute 


necessity of willing * B< * 
n the part of tbe dtiaen* 


Manual Training.— Tbe fpllowlog 
- -lotion 6'o. 1610, dated the HI ,‘,u,s 
ism. at training at training 


which were avoided a* ir they were elum- regarding manual training at training in* . 

... „ Hecks and not real landmarks to guide a *nd high school., ia published foe general in-, 

atodsni Mr. Bhirp says this remark goes far to- tibos— . 

wards hitting tbo right nail on the bead, tie say* Oa tbe Itlh May 1912. Government. *fw f re*, j 

* s huge m»*a of leg tht provision made in the end.s of the T* 


s difficulty li tbit 
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training colleges tor imparling martial training 
'emarked that pnmafaciB there was s case for the 
extension of facilities for manual training at the 
other colleges on the lints of the coorse laid down 
at the fthsrwar College and expressed the opinion 
that, if a complete course leading np to the issue of 
teaching certificates could bo arranged at tho*e 
colleges there would ensues corresponding ronUipli 
cation of manual training classes 10 connection with 
the larger primary schools and a general impetus 
would be given to the spread of this form of instrnc 
tioo It was added that Government considered it 
desirable that meaos should be devised for correlat- 
ing (though not necessarily rendering uniform) the 
methods and objects porsned in imparting manual 
instruction ia the several schools The Director of 
Pnblic Instruction was accordingly requested to 
submit, afterconsnUingtha Principal of tbe \ictona 
Jubilee Technical f mutate a report on the possibil 
ityof taking action on the above lines Subsequent 
ly, at Urn instance of tbe Hon Rao Bahadur 
Srmivas Konber Rodda, tbe Director of Pnblic 
Instruction was aaked to report whether be ecnai 
dered it deairahle and practicable to establish manual 
training classes at Bjapurand other Government 
high schools and if so, to submit detailed proposals 
together with an estimate of the cost In September 
1912, the Government of India, while forwarding 
the report of tbo Committee appointed by them to 
inquire into tbe question of bringing technical 
mutilations into closer contact with employers of 
labour, emphasised the need of making education in 
primary and secondary schools more practical, aod 
the Director of Public Instruction was asked to 
report on this poiot Tbe eerersl reports called for 
have now been received aod tba Governor-in Coun 
Cil is pleased to issue tbe following orders on them 

2 With regard to menus! training in training 
colleges tbo conclusions arrived at by tbe Director 

(a) that it is both desirable aod practicable to 
institute a manual training class at each of tbe 
training colleges for men, 

(b) that the subject should be compolsory m the 
first year and optional during the rest of the course 
when It ahould form an alternative with such 
subjects as agriculture atd drawing, 

(r) ibat the conrei should be bind upon the 
system known as * Sloyd the ultimate object being 
to a* t»ch woodwork classes to primary school's tot 
for industrial purposes but for tbe betterment of 
general edacaltoo. 

Aa regards se—indary schools manoal training 
consisting of drawing and practical carpentry, is 
prescribed as an optional subject for the School 
Final Eiamloatlon, and onder rule 25 of the Grant 
io Aid Code the tub; ct U included among the 
optional aobjsc a. one of which at least n rrquirrd 
to be taught in the middle auge and two m tbe 
higher stage of tbe comcolom el Auglo-Vertacu 
Hr school* The only Government secondary school 
where proTiiion lor any kind cl m»na*Ur»icicg at 


present exist s is the IMgsuro High School and the 
Director of Pobhc InstruC ion considers that a 
beginning might be made by tbe institution of 
manual training cliFaes at Satars Dbulia Sliolapnr, 
Uijspur, Abmrdabad ard at a centre in Sind 
These coDcIostons of ibe Director are accepted sub- 
ject to the remarks made below 

3 Tbe Governor in C uncil is of opinion that 
tbe manual training to be given in the training 
colleges and high schools should not be of the kind 
which is now being given at tbe Dbarwsr Training 
College and the Belgium High School but that the 
system of handwoik known as ‘Sloyd* which 
possesses educational advantages not associated with 
tbe ordinary forms of msoual training should be 
adopted For this purpose it will first be necessary 
to establish a special class at which instruction will 
be given to- 
fu) persona who will become teachers of Sloyd’ 
m the high schools st which classes in that subject 
will in due course be established , 

(5) persona who will teach 'Sloyd at tbe verna 
cnlar training colleges where henceforth every 
student will have In undergo a Sloyd ' courae in 
his first year it being thereafter options! for him 
to continue with this subject or to take up drawing 
or nature study 

A Tbe Director of Public Instruction should 
accordingly be requested to enquire and report on 
what terms a competent teacher of Sloyd can be 
obtained from Mysore where tbe system has been 
successfully taught for soma time, aod to submit 
definite proposals for opening a special ■ Sloyd class 
at Dhsrwar together with an estimate of tbe cost 
involved He should also be aaked to report what 
the cost (both recurring and non recurring) would 
be of introducing tbe system in each Government 
high school and training college brom the Gov- 
ernmentoi Indite recurring end nonrecurring 
grants allotments of Ks 15000 recurring and 
Re. 100 000 non recurring ha/e been made for 
manual instruction 

6 As agriculture bis been omitted from tl o 
curriculum of primary schorls under lie orders 
contained in poregreph 7 of Government Reeoli- 
tion No U02 dated tbe 5ih June 1912 there ie ro 
nerd to continue it at a compulsory subject mtlo 
first year eras an optional subject in tbo accord 
and third years ol the training college course, and 
the Director of Public Instruction ahould be asked 
to aubralt definite proposal* for the teaching ol 
such subjects as adranced drawing clay model- 
ling nature study and sebool gardening at subjects 
altemstire to manual training in the secord and 
tf ird jears of the courae 

6. For the present manual training cq tbe lice* 
above md rat'd will be introduced in such Govern* 
meri rcbools only aa poteen the riqinsiie facilities 
audit must, therefore coottnna to bean cpliona! 
ebbject, bm in any Government secondary school 
whtM fwwi,a 1st imparting mutual trainlcg 
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»n P»pa. op to *ndbdnaiog the fifth atari- energU aud it be- 

erd will b# required to take it up. increasingly important thatthey 

be restrained in their higher work by detailed work 

CALCUTTA in connection with schools. 

ik °‘ 4 b !p^w^ c SS!.»rS"':*" «f **■ 
IStoio. 15 . *■*"!“ “<*■■ c "“'“ c ™""*r- 

College of Uyraenatng to the B. A. standard has 

been published. The main reasons for rejection ALLAHABAD. 

jjj wii«“i»» a* »•'<"”—> lbai * 

The present staff is insnfficiei 
not ample ; and the acquired a 
hae not yet been realisr J 
The Government in 
■conditions &i 


„„„ ,,-iymeot of their annual renewal f*® by . ‘ 
prescribed dale (June 20), their names bare _b£« 
removed from the register of graduates 
in the office of the Registrar under RrgoUtio ^ 
Chapter XXV11 of tbe University tblir 

are told that it those registered graduaws p 1 1 l)U 
renewal fee now. they atari duenfrsochiaea 
next year. This is rather bard. In 
that this ia the fint year after the r*g« Jjjiwwl to 
td a letter to tbe Registrar. Calcutta University, «S •ctri, some graM of time may (JS^ & ffW day , be- 
regarding the recognition of High Schools for the £*“• }V ‘"l"? , 3 ,, *1 *“ “till some registered 

purpose of presenting candidates tor tha Matricula- fora tbs fateful June 30. and neJrIll ftf . there 

fr o' 15 sj KU bmf^oSS & »»rw»*;,K 


Recognition of High Schools: India Governmenfs 
Proposals —The Giveroraent of Bengal has address- 
* a letter to the Registrar, Calcutta University, 


University should recognise only schools within its *-» c-e -•? • °' j.. t , H - n .mes 00 tbe reg'»“- 

local limits recognised by the Educational Depart- |be ^ul^^ha number struck ont now »ppf» r, “ 
ment.n accordance with department rules,, for the to V**' 


being io force The situation was again refer- baw ban considerable. We ‘acted 

- I, Indi. E-.ilallon ol b , „„„rf .l-iJjW 

technicalities. In view of all the C 1 "®” „,tDe» ® f 
make a suggestion sod an »PP“* ea t«boold 

_ the graduates which have been atrucuo Mt 

deair- again be brought on the register on ‘heir P^J t l 

. whether they coaid beet be effected by a o( the prescribed .|*®"‘“!' r ' j-,, P d0 . permit sach* 
m.4,EcsUon of Sect, on 55 of the Act .0 a. to the regulation “'‘^"^J^Ve.ninsaper.W* 
provide that no school should be recognis'd by a conceenoo, Ihers will not an J » fl Tl»* 

U ‘ lily unless first recognised h, tbe local difficulty in the way Of its. mooini . 

. ... -1 t.-.L-i'.*.. i — in — graduates should really bo eoconr»gea» 


Slat February last. The Government of India have 
addressed this Government on tbe euliject drawing 
attention to certain oonslderatione which appear to 
indicate the desirability of each a chirgi 
quiring whether the changes, suggested 


and also whether the local Government 
should be absolute authority In recognition or 
whethtr a University should be permitted to select 
among school* recognised by Educational Depart- 
ment. Considerations to wh'ch the 0 verc merit of 
India refer, are firs', there is a demami for teaching 
ui that which ha ‘ J 


tbe privilege given to them —Thi Leader. 


at A! garb 00 a bseis ntb*r thi 


Tbs ttabarani' 


ri oriel. Hhoild 8 e«aion of tbe My so 


MYSOBE. 

Cotlege -At the last 


these lostUntions mstenslis*. or should it be fo.iod following ergo men's were pot forward on . 
desirable tobretknp any of theex sting Univereltiee tha Mabarvm ■Collage for the b>tterm»ni 
in smaller 0 nits, lines of cleavage will b-ome conditions:-^!} That to help the ad !«' ■>«" 


nasotoj 

complicated Ktcoodly, the growing popularity of Higher Female E location * *Vortsb'® 

School Fiosl Etaminauon U (riving to some local attached to the M .haram a Coliege. , M 

Govemra.n'a a larger interest in Ui*h Schools fucilin-a being provided, as far as P®*®*,? „ st «* (5) 

Finally, there i*re«on to hope that all U< irer.itles edmusino into the Boarding Hoove of aiic* { lb , . 

will more and more assume the funolion ot teaching That o.ie or two Boarding Bchools for U> ‘ olSier 
bodies. Facetious which Univenilte* now tjerdte Middle School Standard be eatabliabed 
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places , that the da; scholars be admitted to these 
schoofs, bat the B^hool building, the Boarding Boase 
and the So peri a tend eat e quarters be all located 10 
the same compound , and that (3) special en. 
couragement in the shape of scholarships ot Rs 2 
find Rs. 3 in the fourth and fifth classes of girls 
schoo'sbe given to those students who nndertake to 
become teachers The resolutions were pat to the 
Conference and carried by a cote of 27 with none 
against There is absolutely no qoes'ion of doubt 
about the desirability of the foregoing introduc 
tious The school hostel, it is felt, hxs long beeu 
necessary for the convenience of out station Btudents, 
and the provision of scholarships for prospective 
teachers, though small, will in its own particular 
way be qf inestimable value in promoting encourage 
went among the popils Arrangements are already 
on foot for the erection of the hostel which is to ba 
established on the plot of gram d situated be 
tweea the College sad bltrtmtYlippu'u School 


Libraries and Reading Rooms— Among the 
prescribed agenda of di»cns*ion* at the last Session 
of the Mysore Eeonomio Conference wee tbe argu- 
ment in favour of tbe establishment of Public Libra- 
ries and Free Reading Rooms in tbe State with any 
of the existing state Libraries as nucleus The 
argumeot received the nuqaahfled support of tbe 
Conference, end incidentally of Government, who, 
have considered tbe Conference initiative, tod 
granted auaddit onal budget provision of Rs SO COO 
during the first year, and Rs 25000 in subse 
qoent years for ibe fnppfy of booftn end peri 
odicals to pnoho Libraries and Reading Rooms, 
sod have fortber decided tba’ grants not exceed 
ing Rs ICO end not exceediBg subscriptions 
otherwise raised bn made to village Libraries 
and Reading Rooms Similarly, each financial aid as 
may b9 extended by Government to tbe scheme 
Will in tbe case of those proposed institutions 
which conform to tbe rules framed, be given ute 
Bpectivo of village. locality, or (own 

forefflu iRotCB- 

GREAT BRITAIN 

Scientific Education — ' A scientific system of 
na'ional education’ has been devised by the British 
Science Guild and published by Nature. Tbo first 
requisite of snch a system, according to the Goitd, 
is ‘for local authorities to provide for besllhy 
growth during infancy and throughout school life * 
The second is * the absolute necessity of tnenntl 
work and related practicsl exercises throughout 
the whole course of school instruction ' Toe third 
is 1 efficient public elementary schools witbin the 
reach of all children and attendance at school 
compulsory until the age of 14 The fourth is 
‘attendance at continoation schools for s'l young 
persons not receiving suitable instruction’ The 
fifth is ' suitable secondary schools available for all 


who can profit by th u m * The sixth is tbe institu- 
tion of school certificates as passports for 
universities * Tae seveulh is * to give a secondary 

? lace to examinations as against school records* 
'he eighth is ‘the co-ordination of technological 
work with university work ’ The math is 'increased 
grants to nniverstties and other places of higher 
education for purposes of ensuring the reduction 
of fees for all courses ' Tbe tenth is ‘ the improve- 
ment of the position and conditions of service of 
teachers ’ The eleventh and last is ‘Che readjust 
ment of the shires of tbo cost of education borne 
by tbe national exchequer and by local authorities, 
so that educational progress may bn made a 
national responsibility.* 


Post Laureateihip •— The appointment of Dr 
Robert Bridges as poet laureate is a surprise in its 
way as was that of tbe late Air Alfred Austin by 
Lord Salisbury While Mr William Watson is alive, 
nobody would have thought that Mr Asquith would 
exercise his patronage in favour of Dr Rob«rt 
Bridges It could not bs ex pea ted that a Liberal 
Government wonfd choose ifr findgard Kipling, 
tbe bard of jingoism, and we are glad for the dignity 
of the office that he baa not been selected Bat if 
Mr Swinbome was ignored in 1898 Mr. Watson 
need oot have been passed over now Then there is 
Mr Thomas Uirdy but he loo has had Co take a 
back seat by the side of the favoured doctor The 
new poet laureate was born in October 1884 and la 
nearly «9 years of age He received bis education 
at Eton tad Corp at Cbneti College, Oxford, of 
which he is an honorary fellow He travelled for 
some time after leaviog Oxford and then took to 
tbo study of medicine st bt Bartholomew s, London, 
where be became caaoally physician, afterwards 
transferring himself to the children s hospital He 
retired from practice over thirty years ego Dr 
Bridges has written varions plays and poems 
Among bis publications are an essay on Milton's 
prosody, a critical essay on Heats and a number 
of shorter poems and plays among tbe last being 
* the Growth of Love,* 1 Prometheus the Firegiver,' 
•Eras and Psyche ' Nero,' * Honours of the Court,' 
’Feast of Bacchos, * Christian Captives,' and 
‘Ulysses* 


LITERACY NOTES. 

‘Early Wars of WesBex’ is (he title of a series of 
butwtee) studies by Albsrrr F He Mr which the 
Cambridge University Press has nearly ready, deal- 
ing with England a first school of arms in tbe West 
Coaotry, datiog back to tbe pre Norman period. 


Messrs Rautledge are extending their series of 
dictionaries of famous snihors wnb a ‘Dictiorary of 
Rjtaance’ by Lewis Speneej and the some firm 
bars at press a book enl tiled ‘All About the Boston,* 
dealing with the variations in the Walls movement, 
by Mr Edward Scott 
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Professor W. Fllijobn Trench, of the N«tior»l 
University of Ireland. bs* written s new commentary 
on Shake apeare’s 1 Hamlet,' which Meters ^ Smith, 
Elder bar# ready for Bale. The eolhor rrfrairs frrm 
ranch criticism of a leitnal character, bat he 
considers at tone lenglh the divisions of the acts, 
tba accepted division being, in bia opinion, wrong. 
The same pobliabera will also issue ibortly a 
volume of aketchea, chiefly of peasant life, traoala. 
ted from the works of varwoa Russian aothora, by 
lira, Lionel Tollemaehe, 


THE EDUCATIONAL REVIEW. 


[July 1913. 


Tbe Manchester University Preaa willahortly 
publish a new edition of the " Poetical Work a of 
William Drnroroond of Hawibornden," edited by 
Professor K.atoer, of the University. Tbe book, 
which will contain about 850 pages, will be in two 

volumes with twenty-seven reduced facsimile 
re productions of original Title Pages, and seven 
portraits of tbe author, one of which latter baa not 
been reproduced before. Practically all these illus- 
trations have been reproduced by collotype 


Tbe Syndics of the Cambridga University Press 
have decided to issue a aeries of booksdealing with 
tbe various subjects which fall within tbe field of 
psychology "The Cambridge Psychological Li- 
brary,” as the aeriea will be osllfd. will bounder the 
geooral editorahip of Dr. Charles F Myera, Uniter- 
aity Lecturer in Experimental Psychology, and 
Director of the Psychological Library. 


trace every word to its source, going as far bacg sa 
tbe ye»r 1200, tbe varying usage of web P' r J™ 
being given. It is under tbe editorship ol 
J. A. H. Murray The work began in 1882 and 
nrars completion Tbe total coet will be »b° 
£260.000. 


Dome University Library of Modern Knowledge- 
Cloth 1. net Leather 2s. 6i net. Tbe Eighth 
Batch ready in J nly conaiale of Germany of lo-c y 
by Cbarle# Tower , riant Life by Prof. J. B 1 »»"<■£■ 

w».vr*aw ws-i** w njj*-. 5 


Personal memoriea of Charles Dick tea are happily 
not even yet at an end, and it is pleasant to have the 
promise of e new Tolume of ench rsminiecencea 
from tbe pen of that indnalrione and versatile 

veteran, Mr. Percy Fitegersld, who ran claim the ... r reeaom — 

distinction of having been among the original T h ! ni> t, i* K p!$ V if IW^ llu The Ocean (With 
contributors to Household Word, end Ait Bis Y,or Tbu Q 8bt b , p r o, J B Bury. 

Bound under tbe editorship of their illnetrioua ™ r,d Mtps) ” b ? 8,r Jobo Morr * y ' 

Pounder Mr. Fitagerald's undying devotion to tbe ‘ D ’ 
memory of Dickens bsa been amply proved, for be it 
wss who founded the Bos Club, end became tbe first 
president of the Dickens Fellowship. Bia bock, 
which will be published by Arrowsmilb, is also to 
include personal recollections of other famous 


Caste tr a Jfnt Boot:, llluliraled Tbe Air King’* 
Treasure by Claude Grahams While and H. U* P* • 
3t. 6d_; The Orngsmaa by W. Bourne Cooke.3t.ba | 


writers of the great literary period, with which its 
author, who only lacks a year to the completion of 
his eighth decade, is, alas 1 one of the very few 
remaining links. 

Kao Sahib O. V. Ramamurti, formerly leclnrer. 
Rajsh'a College, Parlakimidi, has translated and 
adapted into Telugu a ihort grammar in Danish by 
Professor Otto Jeepersm. Mr. J. A. Tates writes so 
introduction to tbe book explaining bow tha book 
came to be translated and adapted and what purpose 
it la intended to serve. The translator hopes that 
Luis little publication may be of some use to Telugu 
children who are learning English whether they 
follow the new or the old method There are in it a 
good many points which are not mentioned in the 
ordinary English Grammars 

Messrs. Macmillan A Co will publist sborlty a 
volume of addresses, by Mr James Bryce, under the 
title, Up, versiiy »od Historical Addresses 

Economic Liberal, am." by Professor Hermann 
M Ty . ! »f D £ lndl * n Currency and Finance, 1 ' by 
Mr. J. M. Keynes. 


3». M ; the Uragsman by W. uourco 
Tbe Buy's Book of Battles by Eric Wood, 3s. M l 
Enter Patricia bv E. E. Cowper, ft. M »Tb« W 
or tbe Lady by Katharine Newlin, 8*. i Tbe 
veotures of Phyllis by Bessie Merchant, 8« oa , 
Three Girls on a Yacht by E. E. Cowper, 3« 
Do-well and Do-little, a Fairy Story Book, by wor. 
Siogerson, 3» 6d. net Grimm’s Fairy Tales / 
J. R. Monsell, tv. ; Alice’s Adventures in Wonder 
UDd by Lewis Carroll, 3«. 6d net. 

Mr. Hsinsmann has just tntlliihtd tho Collected 
Essays of Edmund Goase, CB . txti. in BVolnoi • 
Grown 8vo. 6s. each. (1) fioventeenlb G» n ‘° 
Studies (2) Gossip in a Library. (31 Critic^ 
Kit-Kata. (1) French Profiles. (5) Portraits 
Sketches, 

IFiZliaas Monts. A study io Personality. 
Arthur Compton-Rickett, Loudon, Herbert Jenlcm , 
7a 6 i. net. 


elusion t bat the book is really a capital perlormepcw 
well-planned and well-executed. It bae the rigns 
nets. As commentary, criticism, and chronicle »t 
is equally useful It contains much ial?rW 1D S 
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matter not to be found elsewhere, and its conclad 
lug EOpage synopsis of contemporary history u a 
unique and valuable feature 

In response to a number of requests received from 
teachers The University Tutorial Press will publish 
shortly, under tho title School F inch Grammar, the 
grammatical part of Profc«sor Wcckley s Malneufa 
fion French Course, wii hoot theexerc aea and passages 
for translation into French This separate issue of 
the Grammar is intended to meet the views of 
schoolmasters who like the Grammar and wish to 
ubo it for free composition in conjunction with tha 
IfatricidaUon French Ft jays 

The new syllabus on the Principle* of Teaching 
recently issued by the Board < f Education for the 
Acting Teachers’ Certificate Examination in 1914 
has considerably rednced the knowledge of Hygiene 
required The optional (abject, IljRicne and Pby 
steal Training (Section L 1 requires a eery con 
siderab e knowledge of Hygiene »och as can he 
obtained only from a book of the standard of the 
Tex' Boole of II yyiens for Teacher i For the aalce of 
tboae however, who wieb to take only the minimum 
course prescribed in the syllabus for Principles of 
Teach mg a smaller volume has l>een issued under the 
title of Csrlijicol* ffyy ien«. Ibis deala concisely 
with tha main principles of School IlyRiene sod 
gives all tho Deeeeaary information on matters with 
which the teacher is called upon to deal 10 the ordi 
nary course of bia work 

■Tumor Geometry n oow in the Press This is a 
geometry on medrm linn soitsble for Junior 
Classes It commences with an introductory course 
of practical work and coulamv* simple treatment of 
elemrntary geometry up to and Including similar 
triangles lbe book Is well provided with eternises 
of all types The book is based upon the well known 
Geometry Theoretical and Practical. 


Macmillan and Co/a Announcement* of New 
Books — 

Jfoeoufxy # Uisfoej of fnytnnct. Edited by Charles 
Hardirg lr irtb, * A, Professor »f Modern History 
!□ th* Dnverslty of Oxford With 000 illustrations, 
mclud og 43 in colour Onifoim with tbe Illostra 
ted I di'lon of Green * “Bbort History of tbe English 
People ’ In 0 vols Super Bnjal 8 vo. 10s. W. net 
each , the Idea of Property t its Dutut awi Pigkte A 
Senes of Fs#*y» by re none writer* With lotrodac 
tion by the Biabep of Oxford Bvo 7s 6d net 
I Tbe Historical Feoluilon of Property in Fact 
and in Idea By Professor IiT Hnbhoaie. 

II. The Fh l leer -plica! Theory of Properly 

A Historical 8orvey and Criticism By 
Cenon lUihdslt 

B. Constructive Statement By A D 
l.iodsay Tutor of Bsllicl College, Oxon 
II! Tb* Iteligloua Idea rf Property 

A Biblical and Early Cbrlitiae By Dr 
Vernon Bart let. 


B Mediaeval By Dr A J Carlyle, author 
of “ Jlediteval Political Philosophy" 

O In Prut- Reformation England By 
H G Wood, M A 

IV The Present Situation and its Appeal By 
Canon Scott Holland, D D 
The S hotter Poena of Frederick Tennyson, Edited, 
with an Introduction by Charles Tennyson With 
Portrait Crown 8vo 5» net 
Pcemt of Arthur Hugh Olough sometime Fellow 
of One ! College, Oxford With an Introduction by 
Charles Whihley and a Portrait Crown 8vo 7# 6d 
A Treaties on Ohemvrlty By Sir H, E Roscoe 
and C Scborlemroer F R S Vol //. The Afufalt 
New edition completely revised bv Sir H F Ros* 
coe assisted by Sir Henry Siler* F. R S James 
O Ph 1 p D 8c, Frederick M Parkin, PhD, and 
other* 8vo SO* net * 

TAs Fnevefoyedia of the Phtlotophictl Feiences 
Fdited bv Wilhelm Windelband and An old Rnge 
English Edition under lbe Editor*! ip of Sir Henry 
Jones. 8vo Fol I Lcqte containing the following 
articles-*" Tbe Principle* of Logie by Wilhelm 
Windelband Jnsiab Eoyce and Looi* Coulorat, 
“Tbe A ims of Logic, by Bened»tio Croce “The 
New Conception of Consciousneea in Modern Fpiate 
mology and It* significance for logic,” by N Losskij 

SCHOOL AND COLLEGE SPORTING 
NEWS. 

Onckei at Bangalore 
St Jomii'a CoLtict * Two Matches 
Two matches wrre played by the St Joseph'* 
College Cricket teams one with the Bingalore 
player* at tbe SU Joseph ’a College N«w Cricket 
Fieldand lbe other with tbe Royal Artillery on lbe 
School ground The St Joseph's College won th* 
first eveotby 7 w ckets and 43 runs, tbe scores being 
Sr Joseph'* College 148 for 3 wicket* and Bangalore 
p!*yera 106. For tba College J Frost, C Tremeo. 
here *t>d A Reuben were the best players, scoring 
♦A 46 and 31 runa respectively C Tremeobcre 
also bowled tsking 3 wicket* for 26 runs J Froit 
also d d well wllb (ba b»ll getting 3 wickets for 
29 runs For (be Bangalore players T) Varada Rao 
w»# the highest aoorer with 33 runs Tba bowling 
of lh" Bangalore plsyera wa* particularly weak, 
Mr Hayes b*ing tbelr beat bowler with 2 wicket* 
rrCOrun* 

Jn lbe match against the Iloysl Artillery tbe St, 
Joseph’s College lot by 15 run*, tie score* being 
St Joseph'* 118 and Royal Artillery 133. Carter and 
Vtney were tbe beat bowler* for tlo Artillery, 
obtaining 4 artckMi for l?rons and 3 for 15 run* 
respectively, while their beat balaraeu wera Shear, 
b irn *vi h <5 and Csrter wltb 23 runs reapectirely 
Jorb* Jo**Dh’a S*itoo proved if# highest scorer 
with 35 rnr». Role who took 3 wicksti for 21 runs 
twin* Itslr h at bowler Thu gatna wa* very do** 
and proved * mcit interesting cootrat. 
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' We have great pleasure in recording in 
these columns that four 

uVH£&SSS 

Dmveraity have joined the 
staff of the Hindu College, Tinnevelly, and 
nndertaken to serve the College for 20 years, 
the salary of each being Us. 100— *10—150. 
They are Mr. N. Sankara Iyer, m. a. 
(Mathematics) and t.T. ; Mr. K. C. Vira- 
ragbava Iyer, m.a. (Chemistry) and i* t. ; 
Mr. A. Nilakanta Iyer, m.a. (History) ; and 
Mr, 1*. YagneBvara Sarma, si. a. (Physics). 


Hyiore 
Economic Confer- 
ence 


It is characteristic of the highly enlight- 
ened nature of the Mysore 
The four sessions Government that in the 
forefront of the activities 
of the Mysore Economics! 
Conference is placed the 
question of Education and that Agricnltore 
and Industries and Commerce come after, thos 
recognizing the great truth that Edncation 
is the first source of the growth of the wealth 
of nations. In the words of the President, 
Mr. H. V. Nsnjundayys, (kindly supplied to 
ns by its Secretary), u if the intelligence of 
people is kept undeveloped, their e 1 


air, i . i Bgnesvara oarmu, m.a. ^rnyaicBj. uui jjwcio *» p* — i « 

We congratulate the Tinnevelly Hindu ontrained, their activities nnstimolate , « 

College on this accession of strength to its average standards of working and living *' 
staff and it is a good omen that a stodent of remain low, and the country will continue o 
the same College should stand first in the list he populated, as at present, by ignOTl'Q ^ 
of candidates that passed the recent Inter* unskilled and indolent masses who, in time, 
mediate Examination. These four youog < f scarcity or stress, will be unable 
M.A.’s have set a good example to young men 
still at College, in having turned aside from 
lucrative professions. For bo bad is the 
organization of pablio life in India that men 
who catch thieves and those who send them 
to jails can rise to very high salaries, that 

men who help thieves to escape punish- ruweat; «« *,«•• - — _ ^ 

ment, who canae properly to change hands this ideal, we find that the first portion 

j educational 

questions of the greatest import and the 
resolutions deal with the sstne subject. 
Medical inspection of school children. 


themselves. Safely therefore lies in educating 
the people and equipping them , trifh 
and tetente and keeping them active’ (the italics 
are onrs). This is what His Highness’ Govern- 
ment have in view in introducing the various 
measures for improving the economic 
efficiency of onr people,” In acoordanoo wit 


by practising the game of hair-splitting, but the R-port contains papers 
whoso labonr does not add to the wealth of 
the land by one grain, can pile their 
thousands, but the poor educationist who 
trains the rising generation and who ie ligions and moral , edncation, the Jtj*°re 
really responsible for the making of the 
immediate fntnre history of the land, who 
spreads knowledge and thiis contributes to 
the growth of the country’s wealth, who 
trains the faculties of the yonng and makes 
possible the development of the country ia a 
despised creatnre and can never be aboTe 


TJniveraity, compulsory education, femaa 

edncation, Normal Schools, oonlinnationcla" e ®' 

pablio libraries, physical culture, cnrrico » 
of studies, encouragement of Cacarese lit* r * 
atnre and practical education were either 
discussed or recommended to be investigate 
Of these, the question of religions education 
was debated on and we sre plad to report that 
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it was dropped Religion should, in the present 
Circumstances ot the country, be the last 
thing that should be permitted to enter the 
Bcbool room. Oar children have plenty of 
jt (and not always of the right sort) as it is 
outside the school room 
This question, so thoroughly ignored in 
the Madras Presidency, was 
infection of the one on which the 
school children Mysore Economical Confer 
ence passed its first resolu- 
tion This resolution requires among other 
things all medical officers to regard it as 
their duly to mspect all pnpils in all the 
schools in their station The great need for 
the periodical medical inspection of pnpils 
in this conn try is loo patent to require any 
argument The tronblea of school children 
are dne to the utter ignorance of modern 
hygiene among the people We are aware 
that so far as cleanliness depends upon 
ablution, tbe classes from whom the average 
school child is drawn are fairly cleao, 
especiallyif they happen tolive in places where 
there is a large water supply Bat the aver- 
age parent is bopel-ssly ignorant of the 
part played by bacterial germs in causing 
disease and so overridden by a superstitions 
addiction to bo called sacramental cleanliness 
but real, visible dirt as to spread a paste 
of cowdnng under bis leaf platter (or as 
Alberum cleverly put it, use a table cloth of 
dang), to HWallow the excreta of cows m the 
name of holiness and to do a thousand other 
acts that help to spread disease This nppal- 
hog ignorance leads to the spread of disease 
which becomes accentuated by the congrega 
tion of children in over-warm, ill ventilated 
school bouses Hence the need of a periodical 
medical inspection of schools and school 
children is imperative Moreover in most 
JtlX 


schools, the furniture used is of antiquated, 
absolutely unhygienic patterns , ohildren sit 
on them in cramped posture®, such as would 
check the free circulation of blood and 
prevent the langs having full play Class- 
rooms are frequently arranged without any 
regard to glare falling on black boards or 
what is worse right agsmst the eyes of 
pupils Defects of vision, disease due to the 
alarmingly fast spread of cigarette-smoking 
and other unnameable vices, which the 
average sohool teacher can scarcely detect, 
abound in boys at school None but a 
trained medical man can detect and remedy 
these numerous evils. As doctors cure tbe 
present generation of fully developed diseases, 
it is their duty also to nip aril in tbe bud to 
the case of our schoolboys who will form the 
next generation In onr view, the latter duty 
is mnch more important than the former. 

We wish to place before the people who, at 
the bidding of a small 
““""‘j 01 Fellows of the 
Madras University, desire 
to shatter to pieces the, as yet not extensive 
enough, organisation of science teaching in 
our Colleges by demanding that an unwilling, 
hopelessly inefficient and too soon forgotten 
Btudy of our ancient vernacular literature 
Bhoold be made compulsory in Colleges al 
whatever cost, the aims of the British Science 
Gmld which was presided over last year by 
Lord Haldane and is presided over this year 
Sue William. Mather The British Science 
Guild exists for teaching the vital importance 
of using scientific methods m the common 
things of life Sir David Gill, speaking at 
the banquet of the Guild, after de- 
scribing the various steps in tho progress ot 
BcteDce, said, "All these are steps in the 
progress of mankind, in the betterment of 
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the conditions of life, which we owe to 
science and science alone. I am aware that 
there is still a eobool of men who contend that 
we are no happier or better for this progress. 
[These words exactly hit ofi the position of 
oar reactionaries who, so persistently, fight 
In onr Senate agaiust the progress of 
scientific study in our University]. I need 
scarcely say that I do not agree with 
them ; but 1 do not propose to bore yon with 
arguments on so trite a subject; the simpte 
fact remains that if we, in these little islands 
of ours, do not progress with the times by 
the aid of science, we shall be left behind 
in the race of progress/’ If this is so in the 
case of England, what will it be in the case 
of onr country where the science that is 
learnt in Colleges is that fit for a good 
High School and where the scieoce that 
is pretended to be taught in High Schools 
is' less than that which ought to be learnt 
in a well-organised Elementary School, and 
where the people that study are lamen- 
tably few, those that allow science to influence 
habits of life are fewer and those that 
use science for improving their daily work 
can be counted on one’s fingers 1 Even 
this little science, misguided enthusiasm 
wants to stifle out, in the Dame of Eastern 
culture ! 'That educated gentlemen should 
fight against the spread of national edu- 
cation, that liberals In politics should fight 
against progress io education, almost nnsettles 
rmn’o foirh in human nature. 


«, faith in human nature. 

The Royal Commission on U Diversity Educa- 
tion in London has among 


tion in Xjqduod has among 
The School Leav- other things recommended 
" e SSuSf "■ tb, .doption of .o». I.r„ 
of the S. L. C. “ The nor- 
mal qualification for admission to the Univer- 
sity will he a school examination based on 


the curriculum of tbe lobool. There .bobia 
be two such examinations. A lower schoo ♦ 
examination planned for pupils of about the 
age of sixteen, which should ’be a test of 
general edncation, and a higher school exami- 
nation planned for pupils of about the sga 
of eighteeu, which should be suitable as ft 
test for pupils whose course has to some 
extent specialised.” Either certificate will 
qualify for admission to Colleges, but the 
higher certificate will entitle tbe student to 
be excused the Intermediate Exao<«< l ‘ , ° n * D 
tbe subjects in which he has secured the 
higher school certificate. This P ecn 1 
system of dooble certificates has been neces- 
sitated by the fact that Enlist. Schoo s 
and Colleges have evolved indepen 00 / 
each other and therefore school enrric 
and college curricula, in many cases, over * • 
Moreover, in England the average 90 *° 

leaving age is eighteen or nineteen an 

fifteen as in India where every paren 
to see his son in College as early as possiO . 

Sometime ago, we advocated tbe , 

A daobl. SIC 

in Madras. Leaving Certificate in 

Presidency. The recommendations o 

Royal Commission referred to above g' ^ 
an opportunity for discussion agaio. # 
present S. L. C. Scheme has g««“ ^ 

special unity to tbe work of the ^ i , 
VI Forms of our High School. " hl,h 
not before. This work is “ to some ^ 
specialized,” like that which per 91 
the higher certificate proposed i° 

We, too, want a lower certificate ^ ^ 
ting the “general education” * wer 
given in our what were once *■«* a 
Secondary Schools. Recently our L ^ 
Department has unsuccessfully trie . j; 
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las tried to lodnco people to conceive the 
High School os one indivisible unit and in 
the promulgation of this idea, tried to 
" affiliate " incomplete Secondary Schools to 
complete ones But among other things, the 
S S L.G scheme by endowing the work of 
the three higher forms with a special indi- 
viduality has contributed to eeparate 
sharply the special work covered by the 
scheme with the general education given np to 
Form III The former is conducted in English 
and the latter in the vernacular and np to 
Form III, English is taught as a (foreign) 
language and is not used as the medium of 
mstrnctiou It is high time, therefore, that 
the separation of school work into the Lower 
Secondary and Upper Secondary be reiotro 
dnced This will give room for the introduc 
tion of a Lower Secondary School Leaving 
Certificate scheme For want of such a 
scheme, the work of the higher forms is stiU 
hampered by the retentiou of subjects which 
really belong to the lower school The B 
subjects of our S S L C ought really be 
done in the Lower School in the vernacular 
and the time devoted to them in the higher 
forms nsed for more work in English and m 
the special subjects Some such soheme will 
relieve the immense strain now felt in the 
higher forms and also make the work of onr 
High Schools much more satisfactory than 
now But to make some such scheme possible 
school life must be made loiiger than now by 
at least three ^years, provision being made for 
exceptions who might like to push on early 
for going to Eogland to complete their 
education 

What we call composition is called “ free ” 

The Harking of ■» E”B ll!h 

"Free" compost schools, for they call com 
position what we call 


translation 1 be marking of free composition 
in many schools is done very ind fferently 
A writer id Modern Language Teaching de- 
scribes his own method of marking which we 
commend to the attention of our English (and 
may we add) Vernacular masters Mr. W G 
JamesoD writing of English schoolboys learn- 
ing French, expects them to write 100 words 
in 20 minutes on a subject based directly on 
the text read during the term For an 
“unseen ” subject he would allow 30 tnmutes 
for 100 words, but English composition on 
* unseens” has been practically abolished 
from our ichools, we shall discnes only the 
marking of composition on subjects selected 
from the books read Air Jameson wonld 
expect 600 words in two hours Now 600 
words of ordinary handwriting wonld cover 
four folio pages If we compare these figures 
with what the Madras University M&trrcals 
tion Examiner expects of bis examinees, we 
are bound to infer that the Madras Examiner 
has been so far, as extortionate as Shylock 
English, to Indian boys, is more foreign than 
French to English boys, the difference of 
idiom and strnctare between English and a 
South Indian vernacular being much wider 
than that between English and French let 
the first paper in English in the Matriculation 
Examination, as things go now, cannot be 
answered in less than sixteen pages, four 
times what Mr Jameson would expect, and 
the candidate, who has been badly trained, 
writes twenty to thirty pages As this J3 a 
question which has a vital bearing on school- 
work we will return to it in onr next issue 
Meanwhile we will return ' to onr muttons * 
Mr Jameson wonld allow ten marks for every 
hundred words required and " take one 
mark off for every three mistakes, so that if a 
composition of 100 wordq has thirty mistakes 
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Mr. Alfred Austin died in June last, render- 
ing vacant tbe poet-Iau- 
The Poet Ian- re nteehip which has been 
reltB - «« virtually vacant since tbe 

death of Tennyson. Mr. Austin was a writer 
of powerful leading articles in the conserva- 
tive interests in tbe Standard. Tbe award 
of the poet-lsnreateship as a reward for «• 


j of the 

wtich amo.ea tb« "»"1 *• 


grim ]obbb »uivu — — . 

master-statesman, Lord Salisbury. - • 

, totally blind to 
andensed 


Austin’s 


* poet’s 


in it (or more) it receives no marks at all. I 
do not find it, as a rule, necessary to discri- 
minate between alight aod very bad mistakes, 
tbe one kind balancing the other 01 
whole ; where, however, blunders of a very 
gross kind are repeatedly made— e.g., 
use of imperfect and past definite [the com- 

sponding thing in the composition of Mi-a . „ polilics , po le»ic, 0 

boya would be the systematic violation of the _ . , . , .a »»,« « r 

sequence of tenses} — tbe composition is 
pressly penalized. No blanks are, of course, 
allowed in a free composition, each blank 
left, being as a rule, counted as three 
mistakes.” Another vexed question 
marking free composition has been very 
satisfactorily solved by Mr. Jameson. “ In 
counting the number of words written, the 
continual repetition of the same words and . 

p,d<ii»g,’th.t i>— i. „.t.*.d »»»« °* 

for and discounted. This does not, however, h11 tbe end ot hl8 d “ y * , that lba whole 
appl, .o th. ' ,pi„i.g o( o«. poor id.., cb ” b '." .djodged Ita • 

so long as variety of expression is secured. “ „ . , . — uu nreiadice 

0. the other b.„d, . p.rticnl.rl, ..ll-Mt ■»“> »«* ”” oL -<*» 

and well-thought out composition, ssy, 85 or Bn 8te ®P e ,n P ar ^ . Q f English 

BO words, fairly covering the subject, will be most eminent o . been ap- 

reckoned as equal to a mere rambling one of ® 0D f>» Mr. _ er * 1 Robert Bridg fS 

100 words.” So far the method of marking pointed in his place. . r. devoted 

looks terribly statistical and mechanical, baa beaideB his poetics -action of 
This is moderated by Mr. Jameson by general much time and energy to 8 jj„glisfc 

impression. *' Before this mechanical marking conserving all that is mnsica efS . 

begins at all, 1 rend through each compoai- speech and securing it f r ° m j w j[\ 
tioo, recording it mentally as an 80 per cent., tion. We wish that his artistic *°° j Q 

70 per ceot., 55 per cent., 30 per cent., com- no t be compelled to do indifferent wo 

position as the case may be ; the result given j a8t ,a C alion of his lanreateship, for e ” 
.by the. mechanical marking usually cor- TeBny80n when t e wrote poetry t° ord0 ’ 
responds ; in any case, the balance is finally con , d Bofc give of b j a best. Tbe poet’ 8 «*S' . 


vernacular c 


the polish of Tennyson and the con 
tabloid locution (if we may be excuse 
phrase suggeative of bitter drugs) »■* 
dramatic genius of Browning; Mr. 08 ' 
Pandit soul revolted .gainst the v,g ° t 
■ of Mr. Kipling and the gr 

'He swore 
of these 


struck, on farther consideration.” We 
commend thia system of marking to be tried 
by our readers and 
ns how it work*. We 
ject again when onr publia examinations 
* being held. 


give of his best, 
sonl can float only in ai 
perfect freedom ; compulsion 


atmosphere <■* 
•an bat produce 

. ,, “ . ... pertect ireeaom ; compuisiwM •-“ n r 

. r o( „biob w. b.T. “ 

....llt.l.optb,, ,ob. .. _ r „ wboJ , 


this land, as c 
cost. 
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The only use of BUgar most people are 
acquainted with is its use 

manufacture ,n eatlQ B Some P e0 P le 
know that it is used for 
hardening mortar Thia hardening action of 
sugar on mortar was known to Ind a more 
than 2 000 years ago The ancient Romans 
imported sugar from India for this pnrpoae 
and they called it 'Indian Salt” Some 
ancient masonry treated with sagar still 
stands in good condition In oar own days, 
the Unseam of Natarnl History in Berlin has 
been rebnilt with mortar containing die part 
of limn one part of sand and two parts of sugar 
Modem industry uses sugar m innumerable 
other ways Copying ink is made by adding 
one part of sugar to three parts of writing 
ink Sugar is nsed in the ail poring of glass 
mirrors It is usea in several chrome 
tanning processes aa well as in dyeing 
Some amlyne dyes contain bs much as 00 per 
cent of sugar Over thirty kinds of explosives 
contain sugar Moreover Bngar is osed in the 
tnanufactnre of transparent soap, in which 
industry many tons of sugar are consumed 


every year The shoe blacking industry is 
another that consumes sugar 

Col Burrard, Surveyor General of India 
has m a communication to 
”™|,f *«<«" completely opeet 

the old theories about the 
origin of mountains He disposes of the 
theory of the fluid core of the earth shrinking 
away from the outer crust by pointing that 
when heated rock or glass shrinks this 
phenomenon does not take place, but on the 
contrary, it is the surface that cracks Col 
Bnrrard suggests that under the clay of the 
Indus and the Ganges, there is concealed a 
huge crack of the earth's crnst which crack 
provided the force which thrust the Himalayas 
np According to the old theory, mountains 
float in the dense liquid core of the earth as 
ice floats in water , if so the 4-mtle height of 
the Himalayan range is supported by a 
38 mile depth of rock below Bat pendulum 
observations at Himalayan stations disprove 
this and therefore the floating crust theory 
of which it is the sequence Col Burrard's 
views are also in a line with recent American 
opinion of the subject. 
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it by the spread of rJo'fttion Ihst unrest 
can be removed, that tt is b? the of 

ednestion that ignoranrr* etc fc" removed, 
end (bit uoitatton end a healthier life £ ftB 
be given to the people only by tb« spread of 
education. Therefore, the trie* taken by oor 
firsctoni Sovereign waa fundamentally op* 
po*ed to the »n* which preceded ten year* 
ago. Ate mull of Ihit r.»»r »tate of affairs 
larger grant* am l>»ing given *" education 
than erer before. Ten year* ago edoratiooal 
grant* were made only after haring financed 
all the other depart menla. To-day, the nreda of 
education are eotwidered before making graoli 
to varioui department*. The qoestlon i» how 
ahall this awakening, this new apirit in eduea- 
tion be utilised for the furtherance of the 
cacao of the conntry. 

Ten year* ago, aal told yon, an attempt wm 
made to check the apread of higher education 
in the belief that it it by the apread of higher 
education thnl unrest waa being engendered 
in the minds of the people. Then a further 
Idea took root that elementary education 
should be more largely given and that higher 
education ahonM be made aelf-iopportiog. 
The idea then watlhat elementary education, 
secondary education ami Uoirereity educa- 
tion alionld bo regarded at three different 
branches with no connection with each other. 
The Idea was that there were certain peraona 
who were entitled to rereire elementary 
ednealion, that others should be given secon- 
dary education and should atop there and 
that a third clars which was able to pay ita 
own way ahonld be given higher education. 
That idea ahonld be completely changed. 
The move in this direction comes from 
England. About a fortnight ago Mr. Joseph 
Tense, Member for Education In England, in 
presenting the educational budget, stated 


that elementary education ahonld bo a part cf 
University education. We have not got a 
verbatim report ef bis speech now, bat we 
know what he mead bttraose four mentis 
ago h» ape-ke upon this snbjrct. Not cr.tr be, 
but I/ird Haldane mod Lord Crewe apekson 
the anbj»ct at a compliweoUry dinner W 
which they had bren invited. At that dinner 
|/>rd llablace eaid that the object of th* 
Liberal Cab, net is to give education to »hf 
people in sneh a way tbat the best intellect* 
aball be bronchi to the top, The !/>"* Clan- 
cellar esplaieed It by laying tbat tlseetUry 
ednealion is the Lirth-right of »tl »»d that 
(t ahoolJ be given to every one. H* ^°7 
show* capacity and more than average fair 
ligence, bnt is poor, it should be H® duly £ 
the Stale to enable him to p**s If® 0 
ef elementary ednealion to the stage of *^ ccr * 
dary edocalloo. Then again, if « B 
arcondary education ltisfoondhef*A rec,t * • 

ably clever young man and that ho is ona e 

to pay hia school fees for pursuing studies o a 
College, the Stale should come to his ai er 
the purposes of giving him higher edccahon. 
The Lord Chancellor said that U k* 0 * 6 
iutereal of the country that tbo beat iat*l‘ • 
should be brought to the top. It 1* B0 * * a * 8 
interest of the individual alone that the £l*' 8 
ahonld work np in this direction, whether t 8 
individual entered any department o * * 
State or any independent profession. 

Lord Chancellor aald that in the worse d 
year a Rill would bo brooght which *o° 
give expression to three idea* which wert 
working in his 1 mind. Ho naed a md* 
phor which ii very significant. 11* tr*"' J 0 ’* 
will remember. War Minister before becoming 
Chancellor and be said there must beO°* 
ainglo army corps and tbat every soldier taos 
aspire to become the Commander-in-Cb>« , * 
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General, Captain and so on He said that 
it would depend upon the endurance of 
a man whether be is Captain or a General 
or a Commander-in Chief, bnfc that there 
should be no restrictions placed in the 
way of a soldier attaining the highest possi 
hie position He said that the education 
scheme must be so framed that it would bring 
out the best that is in man so that every one 
who shows exceptional capacity wonld be 
able in the end to come out at the top and be 
of service to his country. If that is the view 
which Lord Haldane is going to press upon 
the British Government, I think that view is 
more necessary in this country than in 
England In this conDtry for a long time 
only certain classes have been in the habit of 
giving themsolvea education and other classes 
have been neglected There are talents 
which are not brought to the top and as the 
Lord Chancellor wonld say it is the dnty of 
the Government to frame the educational 
policy in snch a way that the best intellects 
and talents wherever found, in whatever 
community, Bhall be brought to the top so 
that every exceptional intellect and talent 
maybe of service to tbe Government and the 
country In this connection I desire to quote 
to yon a very pregnant utterance by Pre- 
sident 'Wilson of the United btatee Tbo 
language which he employed has taken my 
fancy so tnnch that this is not the drat occa 
sion that 1 quote his utterance I quoted it 
at another place in referring to the eleva 
<ioa of tie aeprossei cikraes H Aa< Ae raref 
*u that nations aro made from the bottom 
and not from tbe top, that genius springs up 
from the ranks of the unknown and that 
tbs real wisdom of human life a compounded 
out of the experiences of ordinary men The 
utility, the vitality and the fruitage of life doe* 


not come from top to the bottom It comes 
like the natural growth of a tree from the soil 
np through the trunk to the branches and the 
foliage The idea underlying this utterance 
is that you should educate the classes which 
have not hitherto received the benefit of 
education and try to find out and bring up 
the best lotellect in whatever community it 
might exist so that it might be of service to 
humanity Ton cannot always depend on 
intellect which has guided tbe destinies of 
world The endeavour of tbo Government 
of any conntry should be to educate tbe 
lowest classes in snch a way that tbe dormant 
talents in that class should be brought up to 
the top and made available to the Government 
and to the conntry The edacatonal policy 
of this country must be so shaped as to make 
elementary education compulsory on all, it 
shonld also he a part of the University 
education and that secondary education 
should be the intermediate step and these 
three different branches of knowledge should 
not b© kept apart from one another That 
is tbe problem which you should press upon 
Government and which I hope the Govern- 
ment will in the fulness of time recogaire 
1 he second problem is what is the natare 
of education which ought to be gtven to the 
people In this country for a long series of 
years before tbo adventof the British rate wo 
were in the habit of receiving literary 
education and if I am not mistaken in my 
reading of history, that has been the ruin of 
tbit It iju at ta 

certain attacks and it haa saved us from total 
extinction whereas other nations have died 
But unfortunately it has not made os a Button 
able to stand against other nations m competi 
lion, and consequently the first question that baa 
to bo considered is whether tbe apostolic iuo* 
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cession by which the British Government have 
followed op this literary education in this 
cooutry has been rightly done and whether 
the time has not come for a change in the 
nature of edncatioo. la the conrae of a 
lecture on the edncation of the citizens given 
by the Bishop of Southwark about four 
months ego, he pointed on*, speaking of 
England, that the edncation given by the 
Univeraities of Oxford and Cambridge was not 
the sort of education that Eoglishmen wanted 
and he said that the education that was 
required by the people of England was that 
kind of edacation that wonld make them nse 
their eyes and hands, education which would 
enable them to earn their livelihood and to 
supplement the resources of the country. It 
is curious that in the " Review of Reviews ” 
received a week ago there are three articles 
upon this subject written by three different 
experts. They all referred to the same 
question and all expressed disappointment 
and dissatisfaction with the existing state of 
affairs and they all say that the lime has 
come for a complete change in the cnrricnlnm 
of studies iu England. One of them, Dr. 
Grey, Bays that the edacation given in 
England is fit only to produce schoolmasters 
and curates and that is not what the conntry 
wants. I doubt very much whether we can 
eay as ranch of the edacation given in this 
Country. Certainly edncation given in onr 
Universities, I do not mean any offence to the 
schoolmasters here, is not believed to be 
capable of producing good schoolmasters. 
We are told that Indian schoolmasters should 
not go beyond a particular step, they are 
to teach only up to a particular standard and 
after that somebody else should look after 
the students. The authorities are not satis* 
fied that our Universities and Colleges really 


produce first-rate sohool masters. ■ Are we 
producing curatee in very large numbers ? 
Seeing the cnrricnlnm of studies enforced in 
onr Colleges I doubt whether it is possible 
for any one to have still something of 
religion left in him after the College course. 
We cannot therefore say of onr edncation 
that it either prodaces good schoolmasters 
or good curates. Therefore even the recom- 
mendation which the English system of educa- 
tion has is wanting here. Mr. Morgan iu the 
“ Review of Reviews ” says : that a remedy can 
be found for this by making Universities give 
business diplomas. That will only go *° n8 
way towards remedying this evil. Iu 
England there are Commercial College* an 
Universities. Still disappointment is felts* 
the nature of edncation given in Oxford and 
Cambridge. It it is so in England where 
commerce had gained such a strong footing 
and where there are Commercial Colleges 
Universities, what shall we say of the educa- 
tion that is being given under the auspices o 
the Government in this coantry. There w no 
donbt that Government will have to change 
ita policy altogether. 

So far as the Madras Government is c° n * 
corned an attempt was made seriously an 
strongly to sopply this defect at the Coo- 
fetence held in Ootacamnnd ia September* 
1908. It was recommended that Commerce 
Colleges should be established all over t e 
conntry and that there should bo expert 
mental factories established in which edaca- 
tion in industries should be given and that 
that alone wonld satisfy the requirements o 
the conntry. The proposal of the Madras 
Government went np to the Secretary o 
State and it was a Liberal Secretary of Sta 
who brought np the old formulas that t • 
State should not be in competition wit 
private enterprise, by pioneering industries 
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and subsidising industries The Secretary of 
State sent cot a Despatch which, so far ss its 
English goes, is one of the best Despatches 
sent out from England Bat it left a good 
deal to be desired The result has been that 
this aspiration of the Madras Government to 
help the people of this Presidency in the 
matter of industrial progress has been nipped 
in the bad 1 believe that the time has come 
for the Government of this cooDtry to stop 
any direct attention being paid to Arts 
Colleges for fifty years and more There have 
been model Colleges all over the country 
These model Colleges have enabled other 
bodies, Indian, Missionaries and others to 
start Colleges of their own So far as pure 
literary edacatton is concerned in my humble 
opinion that must bo left entirely to private 
bodies and those sums of money which the 
Government are spending npon the mam 
tenanco of model Colleges and which they 
propose to increaso also by the establish* 
ment of model schools should be utilized 
for the purpose of establishing Commercial 
Colleges and experimental factories for 
imparting industrial education I will 
examine the statements made by Lord 
Horloy in that Despatch that the State should 
not encourage competition with private enter- 
prise and ehonld not subsidize and pioneer 
industries. If yon have been reading the 
debates in Parliament you will Hod that about 
five years ago the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer asked from the Government for a 
large earn of money for the purpose of 
subsidizing agricnltare kon fee that in 
England where there is a good deal of com- 
mercial enterprise the State does not want to 
subsidize industries. It is a country in which 
sufficient attention is not paid to agricnltare 
So. a fond called a Development I'und was 


sanctioned by Parliament for the purpose of 
enabling people to clear forests and to bring 
large tracts of land under cultivation and 
otherwise help agricultural pursuits, fa 
that not subsidizing? Again large sums of 
money are to be given to cotton growers to 
push on cotton trade Is that not subsidizing 
industry ? Take the Railways in India Is 
not Government competing with private 
enterprize m spending large earns of money 
in pushing on Railways ? AS hat abont the 
funds which have been given for starting tea 
and coffee industries m Assam and elsewhere ? 
I can multiply instances The truth is the 
interests of Manchester are paramount 
and no Government in England will dare to 
go against the wishes of Lancashire and 
Manchester That is why they are not willing 
to have experimental factories started in this 
country and to give industrial education moro 
largely than has been given hitherto I must 
sound a note of warning although I know lam 
too insignificant to be taken note of by 
Government If you are to spend money 
required for education, if yon are to improve 
sanitation, if yon are to make the condition 
of the people better than ever before, and if 
yon are to put down epidemics, yon will reqaire 
large sums of money for all these purposes 
and yon can no longer tax the land Von 
must get this money from the industrial 
development of tho country, and unless yon 
are prepared to give the go-bye to the old 
maxims with regard to subsidizing, etc, and 
unless you are prepared to come to the rescue 
of the people by starting Commercial Colleges 
and factories, yon will End youreelf in a 
position of bankruptcy Until tbo people are 
awakened to a sense of responsibility, the 
Government may net heed this warning and 
I sincerely hopo my feeble voice will find 
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echoes throughout the length and breadth of 
this land. 

The third subject of nay lecture raises the 
question whether the curriculum of studies 
which the University is now enforcing ia 
calculated to give to the services, whether 
Government service or independent service, 
that amount of knowledge and education 
which those services do reqnire. Iam parti- 
cularly referring to what I cannot help calling 
as a craze for specialization. What happens 
to-day is this, a boy in tbe fourth form is 
required to specialize and is asked to choose 
what particnlar branch of stndy he should 
take up. Oar boys are no doubt precocious, 
but I should think that it is too much for 
Government to expect even them to have that 
extraordinary knowledge at that stage of 
studies to make np their minds about their 
future. Many a young student finds that be 
is utterly mistakon in choosing a particnlar 
course of study and that he is a mined man. 
From tbe point of view of the services isit right 
that these boys should specialize from the 
fourth form ? Twenty-five years ago the state 
of affairs was quite different. Before one was 
asked to specialise, one had to Btndy some- 
thing of Physiology, European History, Indian 
History, Mental Philosophy and the Verna- 
cular. That general education enabled him to 
think for himself and to make his choice. 
Farther that amount of general knowledge is 
abBoltntely necessary to enable a specialising 
student to understand his subject folly. To 
my mind above all things an attempt ehonld • 
be made to reverse this policy of specializa- 
tion and to go back to what existed twenty- 
five years ago. Otherwise our boys would be 
ruined and the services would be ruined. 

Tho Bombay University has resolved upon 
faking Sir Alfred Hopkins to be expert 


adviser to tbe University. Madras may soon 
ask for an expert adviser. Wbat is this ex- 
pert adviser to do f Does be know the 
nature of the country, and the requirements 
of the people ? Unless a man ia competent 
to speak on all these matters no expert adviser 
would be of any nee to us. i hope we shall 
not follow in the footsteps of Bombay in this 
matter. We should prefer to have some 
committee of enquiry to ascertain what is 
best for the country and for the services. 


THE CORRELATION OF HISTORY 
AND GEOGRAPHY-* 

(Continued from the last issue.) 
Gxogbaphicai. Infix incis in Indian Histobt. 

1. Situation in the middle of peninsular 
system of South Asia. Access to the Iranian 
and Central Asian uplands— Arabia and tbs 
lands watered by tbe Euphrates and the 
Nile. The sites of some of the great empires 
of ancient and medirov&l times. 

2. The physical isolation, of India from 
the rest of the world. The sea ; the impassable 
barrier of tbe Nortb. Absence of trade or 
communication with Tibet and China, and 
the small proportion of the Tibetan an 
Mongoloid elements ia the population. The 
gates of the North-West, the spread of con- 
quest and civilisation along the Indus »o 
the Ganges— The Aryans and the mixed 
Scythians — Rajapntana, Malwa, Wester 0 
coast. The importance of Delhi as an »m* 

* 1 am glad of this opportunity of making grateful 
seknowledgmenta to Mr. J. A, Ystes, .. 

Mr. C. K. Oovindarso, Nl, L.T., for raiding tbs . 
syilibnses and giring ms the benefit of their vAM' 
■b!« criticism. - * - ‘ 
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penal capital and of Simla as the summer 
residence of the Imperial Government The 
battlesof Komkahetra (one),Thalawan (two), 
Pampnt (three) The Ymdhyan system, a 
barrier damming back the flood of Aryan 
civilisation, and keeping back the Mnhnm- 
madan conqueror for fonr centuries Tba 
inability of tho Delhi Emperors to keep 
a Arm hold on their provinces id the 
Deccan Tho Western Ghats , the cnstoms 
of the Malabar Coast , the Shore Ghat the 
Thai Ghat, keys of the Deccan against the 
West Coast railway rontCB Moghnls and the 
Travancore coast strip The mountains and 
hills, refuge ground of the aboriginal tribes 
Hardy mountaineers, Pathan tribes, Gburkha 
militia Want of common ties among races 
living m mountains. Chin hills in Burma 
The importance of the Bolan Pars, its dis 
advantages The railway The importance of 
the railway system of the Punjab The for- 
ward school and the school of masterly 
inactivity Hill stations 

S The Himalayan Passes Mnlla Pass 
Alexander the Great’s march from India 
The strategical position of Delhi The ancient 
Indian capital, its disadvantages The Thai 
Pass The importance of Moltan as a trading 
centre Nader Shah back with bis hosts to 
Persia Gomal Pass An important trade 
route from Kabul to Bokhara into the Punjab 
The Knrram Pass The site of ancient towns 
The Tochi Pass, shortest route from Ghazni 
into the Punjab Muhammad of Ghazui 
lead bis army for the plunder of Multan in 
Sind Thekbyber Pass Aryans, Scythians, 
Greeks, Moghuls, Persians Turks, Patbans 
its importance in deciding the destinies of 
the yellow race Swat Panjkors, Chitral and 
Gflgit Passes, later tribes of the Aryans, 
Alexander’s march into the Punjab, 


4 The Patkai bills Mongoloid tribes in 
Burma, Assam and Bengal Difficulties jn 
the conquest of Barm a The W ostern GhatH 
and differences in the development of the 
early Eastern and Western Ejglish settle- 
ments 

The N W Frontier Province difficulties 
in conducting military campaigns Com- 
parison with the first stages of the Boer War 
The Buffer State of Afghanistan 

5 The Deccan plateau dry and compara- 

tively cool climate Tho Military vigour 
and enterprise of the inhabitants, llinda 
and Muhammadan Kingdoms in the 
Deccan — Mysore, Vizianagar. Bhamici, 

Hyderabad The descent from the highlands 
of Mysore to the plains more abrupt towards 
the West than towards the South or East 
Mysore dominated historically eastern and 
southern plains rather than the adjoining 
narrow strip of the \\ est Coast 

6 Malabar Coast nearer the centre of 
the great empires of ancient and medimval 
times than the E ist Coast Foreign invasions 
Datnrally to beexpeotedon the Western Coast, 
but historically rare or not happening 

7 Fertility of Bilnchistan. The Saras 
watt The original direction of the lower 
course of the Indus Communication with 
Ceylon by Adam’s Bridge and with Burma 
by the Arakan Coast 

8 The great mountain ranges enclosing 
the Deccan plateau on two sides The minor 
ranges breaking out from these. The dry 
sod bracing chmaic The atcnJe acii rug- 
gedcess and unevenness , the hill forts The 
position on the high road between Northern 
and Southern India a commanding advantage 
denied to the other tablelands of Mysore 
and Malwa The Maharatta Confederacy 
The guerilla warfare, comparison with similar 
physical features in the centre of Ceylon 
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North Weat Frontier Province, Transvaal, 
tho Orampiani, Wales. DifficnUiea in tho 
colonisation of India by tho ruling race, 
use of hill stations ; frequent farlongbs, Tho 
Aryan sod Mohammedan conquests from the 
N. W. The British acqoUUiona in Sooth 
India and in the extreme east of N. India. 
Iteason for the difference. The most essential 
need for India’* physical welfare, the timely 
arrival and beneficent violence of S \V. 
Monsoon winds breaking against the strong 
breast of the Ilimalayaa and thas discharging 
their torrents of rain. Iodra the tbunderer ; 
Marais, tho storm winds, his helpers and 
friends j clondlaod, the middle reigon ; clonds, 
the cows j and rain, the descending milk. 

f>. The seats of early civilisation and 
trade. The course of tribal migration. Mother 
Ganges, Kaveri delta and falls. Krishna and 
Godavery, Narbada and Tapati. Sandy deltas, 
marshy swamps and bars together with the 
straight unbroken coastline and want of good 
harbours. Absence of the requisites for 
training a race of sailors— exception 8. W. 
and 8. E. coasts — settled life in the plains. 
Bess warlike, 

10. The history of the countries along the 
lower conrse of the Ganges; the modern pro- 
vince of Ben gat distinct from those along the 
npper conrse of the same river, mostly inctn* 
ded in the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oadh. South Bihar and Tirhnt (ancient 
Magadha and Mithila) associated historically 
more with’ the upper than with the lower 
provinces. 

11. The Lost river; the Hakra or Vshind 
in Rsjaputana. Daring the Mnhammsdan 
period boundary between Sind and India. 
•The disappearance of the river in the 18th 
centnry, and the consequent desolation of the 
land, 


12. The arid plains of Tiooevelly and 
Madura In the sonth-east of the peninsula; a 
well-marked nstaral feature becoming fh* 
seat of a separate kingdom', that of the 
Pandyaa at a very early date— (alio account- 
ed for by ethnio differences). 

13. The shallow sea-bed of Aryalar end 
U taller in Ibe Tanjore district; the boundsry 
between the northern and the southern 
empire. 

li. The ptiios of the sooth*eaat hot and 
fertile inhabited by industrious pecpl® skilled 
in agriculture and commerce but 
leisure or energy for war and enterprise* 
Flourishing ktogdoms and empires of tbs 
Carnatic. Infiaite variety of eaces an 
langaages, strong jealousies. Part played by 
the gorgeous display, of the French. The 
Frenoh and the Lowlandere, the English and 
the hardy Highlanders. Tho Tapti and Ibe 
Narbada valleys; great kingdoms and civilised 
nations. Arab element in the population ; Ibe 
coast route from Baluchistan into Sfad. 
Early conqQestof Sind; roote taken byeome 
of tbe Aryan and Scythian tribes, the 
Medes, Chaldeans and Persians. 

15. The riches of Tamil lands especially 
pearls and spicea sought by foreigners by seSj 
not over land. The eagerness of merchants 
of European Naval States to secure the trade 
in these precious commodities ;' the cause ° 

the conquest of all India by the subjects 0 
an island kingdom in the far Weat. The 
price of pepper, the origin of British Govern- 
ment of India. 

)G. Joint family and rapid increase m 
population. Forty heirs to a single ©ocoso® 
tree. Tbe civil war on minor ecale in courts* 
murders. India, a temptation to outsiders. 
Emigration from India generally " unknown. 
(The Tavaueae • emigration from Gnzerat j 
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Dravidian Settlements in Malaysia — Ancient 
Indian and Buddhistic relic* in the East Indian 
Archipelago, Dravidian trade and shipping) 
Nataro an indulgent mistress Want of 
incentive to exertion, invention and enter 
pnse , superstition the keynote, spirit of resig- 
nation, The mighty forms and forces of 
snrronnding natare Natnre worship and 
profonod philosophy tinged with the melan- 
choly of future oblivion Tbe steamy fertile 
rico plains and the lassitude and effeminate 
character of the people. The sweet pare air 
of the desert. The sharp extremes of temper- 
ature and the Rajputs The Panjab The 
forests, the water logged and swampy plains, 
the Beauty rainfall, tho hot end dry climate, 
want of irrigation, tho brackish water of the 
wells, tbe bitter cold of the nights— tbe warlike 
character of tbe Sikhs 

GEOGRAPHICAL INFLUENCES IN 
ENGLISH HISTORY. 

1 The inBolar position of England and its 
connection with (a) the independence with 
which more than one Roman ruler acted in 
Britain, (h) the claims put forward by the 
Anglo-Saxon kings to rule their own little 
separate world independently of the repre 
aentatives of Ctesar, (e) the practical isola- 
tion of tbe Chnrob of England from the 
Church of Rome, (d) the interest evinced 
by her Norman kings, more in their island 
realm, («) the attempts of Edward I, who 
was English to the backbone, to nnite 
Britain, (/}the establishment of the system of 
Scntage by Henry II, which exalted the power 
of the Crown, the representative of centralised 
national existence, (g) the national spirit 
whichextorted from John the “MagnaCharta ” 
Tbe "Silver streak” aa affording freedom 
from sadden attack Freedom from continent- 
XIX 


si squabbles 'Hie Norman conquest the last 
real invasion of England The ditch that 
Napoleon in tho height of his power could not 
cross 

2 Riman roads, instruments of Roman 
civilisation, illustrate forcibly the geographi- 
cal conditions, connexion between tbe modern 
railways, in particular, London and N -W. 
Railway, and London, Ohatham and Dover 
Railway, variation of the route taken by tbe 
Midland The imperfect occupation of tho 
country between the walls of Hadrian and 
Antoninns 1 he extent of Roman civilisation 
and tbe thinning of it to tbe west The 
possible need of co operation between land 
and sea forces as influencing the choice of 
Roman stations m Britain, e g Colchester 
and Lincoln (Lindnm) The consideration 
given by the Romans to tbe Icem apd 
Tnnobantes who were defended by natural 
obstacles of forests, m&rsbes and fens in tho 
Roman stations at London, St Albans, 
Norwich (Canannonnm) and Colchester, 
Caractacns an 1 Caledonians and the respect 
d ae to t be defence afforded by mountains told 
in their stations at Gloucester, Caerleon-on- 
Uak, tJnconinm (Wroxeter) Chester and tho 
line of forts between the months of the Forth 
and the Clyde 

8 Anglo Saxon conqaest governed by 
geographical conditions, line from the month 
of the Tees to the month of tbe Severn and 
then continued to the south coast roughly 
divides tbe island into plain and hill regions 
Erpa'sia/i to a targe extent of the Celts into 
the bill regions of the west and the north 
Intermixture of the Celtic and Saxon elements 
in Somerset and in the bevern basin Tbe 
Tentomc immigration almost entirely deter- 
mined by geographical facts — Kent, Romney 
Marsh and Forest of Andredeaweald , Sussex 
61 1 
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sud forest between the north and south 
downs, survival of heathenism in Sussex 
when extinct everywhere else. Norfolk and 
Suffolk, the deep inlets of the fens, absorption 
of Essex. West Saxony, the slowness of its 
expansion. Northumbria, its rapid expansion. 
The delay in the establishment of the kingdom 
of Mercia. 

4. The Danish incnrsions, the access given 
by the fens for their vessels of light draught 
to the very heart of the island. The disposi- 
tion of the Danish towns with the geographi- 
cal reason for it. The fasion of the Angles 
and the Danes. The two-fold part played by 
the fens in English History. Hereward and 
the Ely Fens— Alfred and the island of 
Athelney, 

8. The conversion of England to Christian- 
ity, The landing of Augustine in Kent, and 
the spread of Christianity from Kent as the 
centre to Essex, East A oglia and Northum- 
bria governed by geographical conditions of 
England. The seats of the original Episcopal 
sees, namely, Canterbury, Rochester, Winches- 
ter and Salisbury, etc., located on a considera- 
tion of the geographical and political impor- 
tance of the places mentioned. 

C. The geographical differences originally 
quite natural, but artificially prolonged, be- 
tween Mercia and Wessex and their icBuence 
in deciding the issue of one of the moat impor- 
tantbattlesin all history, the battle of Hastings. \ 
The dissolution of Cunt’s earldoms an 
important factor in unifying the country. The 
creation of Palatine earldoms. The geogra- 
phical bearings of the creation of Feudal 
lords with large landed interests. Castle- 
building, the strongest position formed by 
eminences near streams. Many of these on 
sites of Roman fortresses. The tower of 
London, Windsor, Wallingford, Oxford, 


Entrance to eastern counties barred by castles 
at Colchester, Ipswich, Norwich and Lincoln, 
The basin of the Trent by castles at Newark 
and Nottingham. The branches of the 
Yorkshire Ouse and tbe strategic importance 
of York. The Aire gap, tbe Tees gsp an d 
Tyne gap guarded by tbe castles at Clitberoe, 
Bernard, Carlisle, Newcastle; Arundel castle 
in the valley of the Arun; Winchester in the 
valley of the Avon j Dorchester in tbs valley of 
the Frome. Exeter and Tiverton in tbe valley, 
of the Exe. Tannton in the valley of Tone, 
Bristol and Devizes along the course of the 
Avon. Great entrance to the Midland plain 
along the Severn defended by castles at 
Berkely, Gloucester, Warwick and Kenilworth. 
The distribution of tho lands of the gre & * 
marcher families with the geographical and 
atrategio importance of their castles, namely, 
Chester (N. Wales), Hereford (S. Wales) and 
Shrewsbury (Mid. Wales), Chepstow, Strong* 
bow’s fortress at the month of Wye. 

The long period between tbe Norman con* 
quest and the close of the middle ages show* 
but few changes in England which beat on 
geography. 

7. The Wars of Bosee, and the Gre»‘ 
Rebellion. The line roughly dividing the 
plain from the hill region ; also the same be- 
tween the parties. The preponderance of 
London and the south-east. Wales an el 0- 
mont to be reckoned with. Wales and ban* 
caster, Gloucester and York in deteroini®? 
the last campaign. 

8. The position of London as the centre 
of land hemisphere ; nearer to the greats 
seaports in existence than any other city* _ 
The advantages of Amsterdam plus the in- 
valuable security of being insular. Insole 1, 
isolation, responsible foy constitutional n0,l 7 
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and freedom The new type of men produced 
by Elizabethan age Devonshire worthies 

9 The division of parties in the Civil War 
fundamentally one of principles Possibility 
of attempting a geographical division Teu- 
tonic England as against Celtic Victory with 
the populous and progressive half The 
guiding influence which topography had in 
the great campaigns of the civil wars Crom- 
well’s skilful use of a geographical fact, the 
gap in the Penmuea at the head of Aire Dale. 
Departure for political reasons from ordinary 
military rules, e.g the siege of Gloucester 
by Charles I in 1643 

10 The Industrial Revolution Shifting 
of the centre of gravity of England from 
London towards Manchester, Leeds and Liver 
pool The construction of Railways. Direc- 
tion in fairly close Bccord with geographical 
conditions as they are and not as they were 
Dow they emphasise the importance of the 
capital All roads lead to London The 
possibility of a redistribution of the industrial 
population in the near fntnre, consequent on 
the introduction of Electricity as a motive 
power The formation of the House of 
Commons originally baaed entirely on Geo 
graphy Before the thirteenth centary, the 
various administrative divisons became or 
game amts The industrial changes brought 
about a shifting of the geographical distribu- 
tion Bills are passed in Lancashire not in 
London 

11 The existence of the Isle of vVight, the 
length ant? depth of We Barnes estuary, the 
deep inlet of the Severn making land com- 
munication between Wales and Devon very 
long and circuitous The permanent impor- 
tance of Gloucester (the lowest point at which 
the Severn can be bridged) in the military 
history of England, the Cheviots, Carlisle 


and Berwick The coast atrip east of Lotbian- 
Dunbar The Pennine Hills a barrier be- 
tween Angle and Gelt Four Scottish in- 
vasions of England ou behalf of the Stuarts 
along the route between the Penmnes and 
the Irish Sea Preston and Worcester 

12 The Great Northern Railway , many 
places along the route mark the disastrous 
termination of Scottish invasions of England, 
Northallerton, Alnwick, Halidon Hill (cf 
Crecy) Nevill’a Cross, Flodden, York, Mars ton- 
moor 

13 The proximity of Ireland to the south 
west of Scotland The conversion of Scotland 
by the Irish monks of Iona 

14. The two deep inlets of the Forth and 
the Clyde very nearly cut Scotland in half , 
all military movements tended to centre round 
Stirling which commands the Isthmus— 
Dunbar, Stirling, Falkirk, Cambuskenneth 
The Battle of Bannockburn, 

15 The policy of Edward to nmte 
England and Scotland nnder one king deter- 
mined by the fact that both countries 
formed one homogeneous whole. The tur- 
bulence of the Scottish nobles nnder the 
Stnart kings and the consequent unrest and 
disorder to a certain extent attnbntable to 
geographical conditions Montrose’s brilliant 
exploits Union of England and Scotland, 
the exclusive character of the Highlands 
troubles apprehended to be caused by them 
to the body politic of Great Britain overcome 
by the construction of roads The peace 
poficy of James I, tAe increase to pepm’mVaa 
for want of war, the only check Colonial 
expansion 

16 The position of Ireland. Its resources 
render it a dependency The Irish Sea and 
the Irish question, facilities afforded bytbe 
central plain to invaders Mountains no 
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25. First stage of the Boer War determined 
by the peculiar geographical conditions. 

16. The opposition of Bast and West 
from Roman times to the present day in its 

aspects— topographical, climatic, 


effective natural boundaries. The effects of 
climate, dieaatroes potato famine, antagonism 
between a small minority of one race and a 
peaeant majority of another race, the lack of 
mineral wealth. Trade with England deter- 
mined by obvious geographical reasons and 
the policy adopted by English statesmen. 

17. British occupation of Egypt and 
.Eastern Sudan ; Railway from Port Sudan 
to Berber, and a second railway from 
Mombasa to the Great Like Victoria Nyanza ; 

Uganda Railway from East African Pro- 
tectorate to command access to the Sudan by 
alternative routes. The military 
adopted by the British in the last two ci 
paigns in Egypt. 

18. Canada, conditions favourable to the 
development of nations on the largest scale, 
political frontiers conventional ; want of 

geographical insightof the British Ambassador oi. p»tw» w cltbs 

in settling the boundary between Maine and coast lines of which are each as to a r 

New Brunswick. people to eea-faring. ' , ben 

19. The geographical formation of the 32. The changes that mig ^ 
lake region counted for much in determining 
the method of French advance. 

20. The discontinuous character of the 
Appalachian system, the key to the conflict 
between the English and the French i 
New World. 

21. Dixon’s line between Northern and 
Southern' States of the United States of 
America. The importance to a fogitive 
slave of a knowledge of this piece of political 
geography. 

22. Australia and " colonred labour.” 

23. New Zealand 

qaestion,” . 

24. The geography of Sooth Africa in* of Wales in the reign of Edward I. , 

i i.i - on ti,« in which Eu ir 


political and economic. 

27. The distribution of monastic lands in 
Britain from the Conquest to Hecry VIII i 

28. ThB political inflaence of Wales and 
Scotland as geographical units of character 
jn medireval and early modern history. 

29. The distribution of Lollardy an t a 
tactics extent of the survival of antiquated thong 

and doctrine with the geographies &s 
thereof and its inflaence on immigration. 

30. The extent of enclosures in the middl 

ages and early modern times and t « ,r 
influence. ' . tba 

geographical insightof tbeBritish Ambassador 31. The parts of the Britis 8 6 


as. rne cnangea iom . 

place in the history of the English conq«« 
had the Angles and Saxons lsoded on 
weBt coast of England. ... 

e parts of the west coast °° > * * 
the Angles and the Saxons probably 
formed small kingdoms and the be t 0 
country along which these kingdom*® 
have afterwards united. . b 

34. The characteristics of the ' 

Scottish and Welsh that are not found n 
average Englishman. , 

35. The geographical reasons why E®S '* 
*' Maori soldiers were nneqnsl to the task of attac 

the Snowdon mountains during the cool 
ilea in the reign of Edward I. 

stromental in favouring the apparently in- 36. The part of England in which • 
etinctive inclination of the Datch to isolate might have found soldiers able to 8 
themselves, Wales. 
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37 The important towns in the Danelagh 
that stood m the Trent basin and the bay and 
rivers by which the Danes could have reached 
the other ruling centres of the Danelagh 
and whether an invading army is likely to 
enter this bay now 

38 The lands from whiob the earliest 
invaders of Great Britain could reasonably be 
expected to have come, from Roman or 
Teutonic lands 

39 The geographical circnmstancea that 
ensured to Ireland the peace for a time in 
which to develop her ancient civilisation 

40 The foreign peoples that invaded the 
British Tates from the time of the Romans to 
that of the Norman Conquest and the names 
of such of them aa reached Ireland Whether 
the civilising mfloences came from Roman 
or Teutonic lands 

41 The historical reasons for the complete 
absence among the national emblems of the 
British Islea of any symbol connected with 
the sea The design which is more truly 
national than that of Bt George and the 
Dragon, 

42 The geographical reasons for the posi 
tions of different frontiers that existed at 
different times between northern aDd southern 
Britain 

43. The difficulties doe to the geographical 
features that the English met with m conquer* 
mg the south and east of Britain 

44. The position of the mixed Gaels and 
Invernians before the Roman Conquest with 
the position of the Bntoos in the map of 
A D €50 Erplanation of the general similar* 
lty of the positions of these races 

45 Supposing that Scotland were divided 
np into little kingdoms, the region in which 
the strongest states might reasonably be 
expected to exist. 


46 The parts of Britain south of the 
Tweed, the inhabitants of which most vigorous 
Jy restated the Romans held ont longest 
against the English, disliked the reformation 
the similarity that exists in the positions of 
these districts 

47 Why Gloucester took a different side 
from that taken by the county districts of 
the west both in the Wars of the Roses and 
the Civil War 

48. The reasons for the fact that the 
largest memorials of pre historic Britain are 
found in the chalk downs of the south 

49 The advantages which York hs capital 
of Great Britain eoath of the Forth has over 
London The largest modern town which 
has the most central position in British Isles 

50 Reasons for the substitution of London 
and Dublin for Winchester and Tars as 
capitals Advantage of Edinburgh as a 
modern capital and that feature of its position 
which was an advantage in ancient times bnt 
is now worthless 

51 The similarities in the position of the 
following pairs of towns— Scone and I ortb, 
Westminster and London, Worcester and 
Sbrewsbnry, Cionmacoota and Athlone 

52. Reasons for Iona being an excellent 
position for a mission station 

53 Fisheries and their influence on the 
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SOME EDUCATIONAL IDEALS 
AND METHODS. 

A SPIRIT of reform is in the air. Whether 
**it be trne or not that India is generally 
passing through a transition stage, it is 
certainly trne that the Madras Educational 
system is. On the one hand, the University 
is potting the new regulations into force and 
anxionaly watching the results. They hops 
that the regulations will justify themselves io 


* Books marked i 
recommended. 


i asterisk are specially 


the event. Bnt I must, of coarse,' except 
from this category those gloomy prophets 
who foresee nothing bnt disaster from the 
existing educational arrangements in this 
province. On the other hand, the Government 
are busy about the re-organization of thsir 
schools and colleges and the working of the 
School-Leaving Certificate Scheme. Fortu- 
nately for this Government, even the opponents 
of this scheme in the Senate of the Calcctla 
University grant that it has been a success 
in Madras. But that ia by the way. Again, 
the non-official educational reformers are 
generally waging war against every existing 
arrangement and advocating changes io the 
system which will approximate it to the 
system of their days — of course the beat one 
that can be imagined. Bat I shall be unfaif 
to them if I do not add that they »ls° 
advocate reforms which do not have even tba 
sanction of experience. 

It were a vain attempt to examine alt their 
patent remedies for the ills which Madras 
student flesh is heir to. Bat I propose to 
examine a few of them and show that those 
remedies are more often than not the expres- 
sion of individual idiosyncrasies and not 
genuine ednoational reforms which will benefit 
either the country or the students. 

The first charge that is brought against 
the present system ia that the education 
provided is purely literary and that it does 
not take account of the industrial and com- 
mercial needs of the country. Pntiu this 
form, the charge ia probably unanswerable. 
Bnt they go farther and aay that there is too 
much of literary education. Now this most 
mean either that in the country too many 
people are being given this sort of literary , 
education or that those sto dents, whatever 
their numbers be, who do receive edacnU? a 
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under the aospioes of the University, are 
given only a literary e (location Considering 
the comparatively small number of stadents 
at school or college in this country, the 
former interpretation is evidently untenable 
If it then means that onr students, each as 
they are, do not receive industrial or com- 
mercial education, I contend that this 
argument fails to take note of the history, 
the traditions, and the pnrpose of the few 
Busting Universities in India they are ful- 
filling the very legitimate purpose, outlined 
long ago by Lord Macaulay of giving ns 
education and culture on the lines of the 
older Universities in England And it cannot 
be seriously disputed that they have dis- 
charged that duty nobly by ns, though we 
may quarrel with the means employed now 
and then or may be impatient With the slow 
rate of progress If these Universities are 
to go on discharging their daties, and 
,mproving their methods, ao that they may 
soon become teaching and residential Univer- 
sities in a more complete sense than they are 
now, they will have enough to do without 
being asked to provide for the industrial and 
commercial education of Ibo youth of the 
land 

Nor does this argument take stock of the 
class of students who enter the portals of the 
University now Moat of them, it will be 
readily conceded, are not fit, nor are they 
nnnons to receive any but literary education 
It will be disastrous if these students who 
aro mostly drawn from classes who have 
never known the A R C. of commerce or 
industry are forced to study them either 
compulsorily or even optional ! j 

But I do grant that some provision ought 
lobe made for giving industrial and com- 
mercial education to our young men But if 
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it is to be, the agencies are not the existing 
Universities Nor, I venture to express the 
opinion, any Vntverstltta I hold— it may be 
pnt down to a feeling of intellectual aristoc- 
racy — that University distinctions ought to 
be reserved only for men of letters 
Agarn, as I have said m another place, 
every nmt of energy available in this country 
ought to be QBed for the spread of Western 
ideas and cnltnre which can be done only 
through the wide study of Western literatures. 
Almost the only agencies which now ensure 
the realisation of this very desirable object 
are the existing Universities and it wonld be 
a disastrous day for India if they are hardened 
with other taska than this 
Another charge which is brought and very 
legitimately brought against the recent 
innovations in our educational arrangements 
is that it tenda to too mnch and to too early 
specialisation To understand this chargo 
properly, a brief outline most be given of the 
state of tbiDgs which immediately preceded 
the new regulations A student, while at 
school, most have etndied English, a classi- 
cal or a vernacular language, Mathematics 
including Arithmetic, Algebra, and Geometry, 
Bistory of India, History of Eogland, 
Geography aud Elementary Science and most 
have got in these subjects a good percentage 
of marks before he matncnlatod at the Univer- 
sity Again be had to study English, a classical 
or a vernacular language, Mathematics includ- 
ing Algebra, Geometry, and Trigonometry, 
History of Greece, History of Rome and 
I’bjmlogy or Physiography for the First in* 
Arts examination And for the HA degree 
examination, the student studied English and 
a vernacular or a classical language compel- 
aonly.aud one of the five optional branches 
A glance at this syllabus will convince any- 
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body list the degree holders cf the UstrenUj 
under lie *>til regulations must po«»e«a #o®* 
knowledge of sari oo* subject*. They knew 
something of mathematics which cmure*, 
according to many educational expert#, 
accurate thinking, aomelbicg «-! thebislory cf 
their own rountry — a study of great valor,— 
anil ef Aeciant Greece and Ham* and of 
mighty Kngland, aimetklog of Physiology, 
something of their vrr»»en!ar or cl a classical 
laogcage, and 1 am not at all willing to 
concede for one moment that their koowlcdga 
of F.nglUh latgaaga am) literature ie in any 
nay inferior to that of ih« graduates of the 
University oni ler the pen rrffoUhc cs. 

I am not advocating a return to the old 
•late of thing* for 1 hold that it i a both 
unnecessary aud undesirable — unceceamy bo- 
caaae the object I hare fa view can be attained 
by other meant and undesirable became 
the old system had aomo very obvious defect* 
wboao recurrence I certainly do cot wish. 
Hat 1 do hold that acme improrereent onght 
to be made on the present tv item. Otherwise, 
onr etndenta trill gron op in water-tight 
compartment* and nil) lark that general 
knowledge of thiogt which any man of true 
cottare matt be anxiom to pease*#. What 
can yon expect of a Undent who never etodiea 
a book on history— either of hi* country or 
other**— et school or at College, bat who may 
boa blaster of Arts of the University? I 
will explain bow thia bappena i A boy when 
be gets into tbe Fourth Form haa to chooeo 
tbe stadias of bis life, That were an evil by 
itself, bat its conieqaencea are accentnetod by 
the fact that the ayllabna ie eo arranged that, 
when the Undent chooses any subject as he 
has to do, there is no provision made for 
giving him that general caltnra which will, 
in eotri c measure, ‘counteract the ’evil effects 


of this too ftrly specialisation. For tbe only 
rnhjecta he baa to study compulsorily are 
I’.nglish, Vernacular Composition, and 
roeutary Mat hematic* and li» optional gronp- 
f«r( aa amoate that the linJcct choose* a 
Mathematic* Orcojv Then be baa to a’.sdy 
only tbeae subject*. Of court*, be fcu also to 
•tody lh* subject* tinder Group D, which 
cotnprim Indian History, Geography, E!e» 
remtary Beicere, Drawing and Gymnastic*. 
I!at—aed thia i* important— the alodent i* 
cot examined in these subject* at the pshlio 
examination. Tha consequence ®f *hl* pr** 
vision ia that sufficient attention w 60 * 
atrchocl to three » object*. J m*h» thia 
statement very deliberately aft *t *oo« 
peneneo of bow tbinga are done at ’rarioot 
acbool*. Hence it bappena that tb* •tfldent 
may practically matriculate, l*., be admitted 
into the Intermediate claw, without errr 
baring learnt anything acrionsfy of the 
Liitory or tbe geography o! bi* own ccoctry 
or of lingland or of ordinary eeientiGo f* et * 
wbieb any roriona stodeot meat ba antio** 
to learn. When in the Intermediate eW*>» 
the (indent ia oo better, ie perb»p» ^ or *' 
He studies Kngliab, Vernacular Compo*’ 1 ' 05 ’ 
or Sanskrit translation, and one of tbs 
optional group*. Let ns assume *g»i° *hri 
onr stodeot choose* the Mathematic# gr° a P' 
Then the same phenomenon will be repeated. 
So that the student will enter on his etodie* 
for the 11. A. or the M.A, Degree ex»»ifl»' 
tkm of the University without any bktoj 
rical or scientific knowledge— a *-'*'* 
things which coold never hare bapp* 04 " 
Under the old regulations. 

Thus we ahatl toon have graduate# of lh* 
University holding tbe highest distinction# 
it can offer, not knowing where the 
Capita) of India is, or what part >t p'*^ 
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m the history of India, gravely doubting 
whether Harshavardhana ib the name of a 
king or of a province, whether Anrsngazeb 
reigned before or after ALber, whether 
Clive was an English or a French general, 
or why the great Proclamation of 1858, if 
ever they hear about it, 19 called Magna 
Carta, and not by a more elegant name 
Nor will they know even such elementary 
facta as what water is composed of or what 
the difference between a mechanical mixture 
Bnd a chemical compound ia They will 
never know the causes of lightning and 
thunder and perforce attribute them to the 
wrath of the gods and they will seriously 
doabt whether the earth, solid as it ia, moves 
round its axle and round theenn They will 
also pot know whore the liver is whether in 
the bead or in the abdomen, whether there 
are two lungs and if bo where they are And 
if you talk of intestines, they will absolutely 
be at sea I do not deny that they may 
know some of these facts , bot, if they do, 
they will not owe it to the training which 
they receive at achool or at college 

I grant that, theoretically, there is pro- 
vision it the achool curriculum for the 
teaching of Indian History, Geography and 
Elementary Science under Group B Bat 
since these subjects are not prescribed for 
the public examination, sufficient attention 
ia not paid to them at all in many a school 
If this state of things ia to be rectified at all, 
a more eligible positron ought to be gtren to 
these subjects in the school cnrncnlnm 

There is one curious feature of the new 
regulations which, I think, is worth while 
pointing out I refer to the position of Indian 
History in the curricula of studies. It will 
be readily conceded on all hands that the 
study of the history of onr country mn3t 
Xl\ 


form an integral part of the education of onr 
itndents And yet what do we see? In the 
school cnrricntatn, as has been pointed ont 
abayp, Indian History is made to rnb 
shoulders with Drawing and Gymnastics under 
the neglected Gronp B Further, there is 
absolutely no provision made for the study 
at school of Indian History ss «n optional 
gronp Henoe there is no opportunity for a 
student, however desirous he may be of 
studying Indian History as a special subject, 
to do so Again in the Intermediate classes 
there ia no room lor the study of Indian 
HiBtory for it finds no place even in the 
optional gronpa. Again while fortunately 
for tho ordinary B A Degree examination, 
Indian Hutory is not thrown overboard, 
Indian History is only an optional subject in 
the cnrncnlnm of studies for the Honours 
B A Degree examination Of course no one 
subject is compulsory in the History gronp 
for that examination. Bot that is no argu- 
ment. Sorely we cannot contemplate with 
equanimity the phenomenon of the graduates 
of our University going ont with their M A 
Degrees in History and never having eerionsly 
studied Indian History at school or at college 
This was not possible under the mach abused 
old regulations Nor is it one to be tolerated 
any longer 

Bnt this ia only one of the evils of this 
craze for specialisation Specialisation ia 
very valuable, especially in India where the 
atmosphere of true culture js yet to he 
created But each has its own place and 
nothing but disaster will result if this hobby 
of specialisation is ndden to death as 
apparently it is, under the new regulations 
I contend that, while at school, a hoy ought 
to receive general culture in a fairly large 
number of subjects, so that his outlook may 
#1 
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be widened and be may lave U»o very 
ceceasary, though cheaply ridiculed, equip- 
ment of knowing something of overything. 

It will be time enough when he goes to 
college to choose his subjects. This is advo- 
cated also because the boy at Bchool cannot 
really choose well at aoch an early age. 

Another charge which is brought against 
the present system is that, whether under the 
old or the new regulations. It does not give 
any religions education. A distinguished 
citizen of Madras said the other day that he 
must be a hardened man who came ont of onr 
schools and colleges with any spark of 
religion left in him. It may be so bnt the 
qoestion ia whether the ideal of true educa- 
tion is to make our students religious while 
at school or at college. 

The only rational ground on which the 
teaching of religion directly by means of 
lessons can be advocated ia that thereby onr 
itudentB will be trained to lead honest and 
pure lives. We are all very anxious that onr 
stndenta should lead such lives. But I am 
very doubtful about the wisdom or the 
efficacy of the means suggested. It is much 
more likely that a student will be trained 
in the practice of moral virtues by becoming 
acquainted with heroic examples of men and 
women who, under trial and temptation, have 
never awerved from the path of virtne and 
honour. I will go furthor and say that they 
can profit only by the examples of men, like 
themselves, having the same failings and 
weaknesses, who were able to transcend them 
with efforts which, however difficult, are paly 
human. Can the same be said of demigods 
and god* incarnate who are always able to 
press other than human agencies into service ? 
Onr students may read of them with awe but 
they will always put them on a separate 


pedestal, when it comes to action. I any ** 
with great regret, because I aro a Hindu 
and proud to be one, but the interests of 
of truth demand that it must be said that most 
of onr Iliahis and some of onr gods are not 
paragons of virtue. 

It ia again urged that our students must 
get to know something of their religion 
while at school or nt college. It may he 
expedient, bat certainly the place to learn it 
is not the school or the college. Bat I ques- 
tion whether it is even expedient, for onr 
students are of too tender an age for them 
tojndge correctly on abstruse questions of 
religion and philosophy. And it will be time 
enongh for them to study and judge of these 
questions when they enter life. If it ia feared 
that, unices they are introduced to religion 
early, they will not care for it afterwards, 
then something is wrong somewhere else and 
not with the students. The analogy of 
politics will illustrate my point. It « fairly 
evident that most, if not all, cl our students 
will have to lake some share in the politics of 
the country {I use this phrase in b very 
general sense). And yet we know the 
scrupulous care with which the study or the 
discussion of politics is kept away from 
students. And the ground alleged is that our 
students are too immature to judge of 
political questions. If we are to be logical, a 
portion of this argument appliea to religions 
questions also. 

It is regrettable that, in this craze for 
religious instruction, no attempt is being 
made to attend to other more important suh- 
jecta concerning the formation and develop* 
raent of the character of our young men 
which is after all the best equipment they 
can have in life. To secure ’ this, it is neee 9 * 
aary we must get aa teachers of onr young 
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men — men who by their Jives will show what 
it la to live honestly, honourably and usefully 
One such good teacher will do more to the 
improvement of the character of onr students 
than honrs of lessons on any religions text- 
boot And if we all Bpoke the truth, we 
most say that a particular teacher or pro- 
fessor has had more to do with our ideas and 
ideals than any other influence After all, 
young men all over the world are hero- 
worshippera and if only they are brought 
into contact with good and high Scaled mtiD, 
they can wish for no better fortune 
There is one other subject on which I 
should like to say a word here No attention 
is paid to the culture of the heart as such in 
onr schools or colleges It must be conceded 
that our young men are very impulsive and 
that their hearts are quick to respond 
Youth is the period of generous enthusiasms 
And we are letting a great source of national 
enrichment untapped when we bIIow onr 
students to go into the world and merge m 
the crowd without having made any attempt 
to bring them into sympathy with hopes and 
fears they do not heed I attach much 
importance to this cullureofthe heart But 
I cannot elaborate it here 
Finally, there la one very strong argument 
against introducing direct religious instruc- 
tion into our schools and colleges Onr 
coantry is perhaps the greatest museum of 
religious curiosities in the world And if we 
are to cater to the needs of students belonging 
to different rel gious communities, there will 
have to be a considerable multiplication of 
agency Besides that, I am afraid it may 
spoil the trne educational atmosphere of an 
avowedly Becular school or college I 
expect from this category the proposed 
Hindus 8nd Mussalman Universities I 


welcome them because I am sadly 
conscious that my country wants more 
Universities which will not come except 
through these agencies Again they are 
avowedly confined to special coramnnitiea 
and there is no room for conflict in them 
There is an element of danger there too, hnt 
I look confidently to the broadening inflaence 
of true culture to smooth the asperities of 
too much religious instruction 

1 have now examined three fairly typical 
charge* 1 against the new regulations of the 
University And I venture to think that 
the conclusion is that, though they stand in 
need of improvement in details on the whole 
they point m the right direction After all 
they have not had a sufficiently long lease 
of life for ns to judge fairly of their results 
And, in criticising them or suggesting im- 
provements thereiD, we ought to he sure in 
our miods that those suggestions or criticisms 
are based on certain ideals we have of edu- 
cation There has been eo much of drifting 
in this country in various directions that it 
is time we regulate our activities by certain 
accepted standards 

And I venture to express the hope that not 
many will dispute the soundness of the 
followmg ideals which onght to govern our 
immediate activities in educational matters — 

(1) The education which our existing 
Universities mast goon giving mast bo purely 
literary 

(2) Industrial and Commercial education 
must be in the charge of other educational 
agencies 

(3) Specialisation in stadies ought not to 
begin too early 

(4) Education, in its higher stages, most 
he specialised. 
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(5) Education, bo far as direct teaching is 
concerned, moat be purely secular. 

(6) The development of tbs character of 
end the culture of the hearts of onr students 
must be attended to. 

After all these are only means to attain 
the end which we all have in view, i.e. to see 
that the youth of the land is able to bold 
his own as against youths of other civilised 
countries. And this very desirable object 
can be achieved if all onr educationists 
would bear in mind the words of His Imperial 
Majesty in reply to the address of the 
Senate of the Calcutta University, til., that we 
ahonld Bend out of our schools and colleges 
" honest, manly, and useful citizens.” 

S. SlTTiMDRTl. 

THE TEACHER. 

|T is a common belief that teachers lead a 
"*• stothfol and by no means a happy life. 
I am sometimes inclined to consider that even 
such a belief is not without its reasons, seeing 
how most of us have chosen this profession 
but as the ultimate one— having got oar 
projects defeated in trying to secure places 
elsewhere. We either think that it is as 
easy to be a school-master as to lie down in 
onr beds end go to sleep, or compared with 
that of others, the pay of a teacher ia poor, 
not proportionate to the difficulty undergone. 
In certain instances, we are of sincere 
opinion that no regard is paid to as by the 
public, eince they think we are harmless and 
see think it ia not fashion to be called what 
we are, rii,, teachers. The canse oi this 
negligence on the part of the public seems to 
me to be this ; 1’eople at large respect, nay, 
. worship wealth and power. A beggar with 
infinite musical attainments is reviled, is 


enrsed for * his hoarse noise. A nch man 
with no iota of taste for music may bawl out, 
may otter incoherent sounds with the result 
*' see, how exquisitely he sings I So and so, 
(the so Bnd so may be one of the best musi- 
cians for anght we know) ia nothing to him.” 
And power, yep, who doesn't prostrate before 
it ? Who doesn't sacrifice his everything lot 
it ? Bat the teacher hasn’t the power to con- 
demn the actione of the public directed 
against him. He is, if possible, more docile 
than the boys under him ; so that whatever is 
framed or passed in a way detrimental to 
his interests and the interests of Bis boys re- 
mains nncontradicted and is accepted as 
certain. In short, the profession suffers from 
a state of paralysis caused by the blows of 
public opinion and misunderstood self-regard 1 
"A teacher is born, not made.” A vast 
golf there is between a man who becomes a 
teacher because he cannot help it and another 
whose natural inclinations lead him on to this 
end in spite of deadly disapprobations of 
his friends and others, whose words he is 
forced to respect Bnd whose words fit him 
for anything bat a teacher. In the days 
when the natural teacher attends school M a 
boy, bis desire is in a state of infancy and 
with his own growth grows the inborn, the 
keen love for the post ; no matter what comes 
between, no matter who sets the trap, his 
aims still lead him to progress on and on, 
nothing daunted in resolution till he reaches 
the goal, the long wished-for goal of a teacher. 
Some divinity there is about this and this 
divinity the born teacher realises within 
himself and feels pleasure in that realisation. 
A sort of godly purity is infused into his 
soul and he at times fancies himself to be in 
that elysium of happiness which induces him 
more and more to increase hie enviable glad* 
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nes3. The work of many id this direction 
proves fntile, more often fails, because they 
do things for money, becanse they do things 
for compulsion, because they have no dis- 
interested motive in the training of young 
minds. A superficial survey of the pre- 
ceptors of olden days shows ns how they 
taught not for money, how they taught not 
for others’ esteem, bat for the purely ODselfisb 
motive of training op the yonng for the 
training’s own dear sake, readily, willingly 
The responsibilities imposed npon a master 
are perhaps heavy. In the most accepted 
sense of the word, a parent is responsible for 
the bringing np of his child, for feeding him 
and for clothing him till the child becomes a 
big boy Thereafter the boy or the father 
cannot be much blamed for each other’s mu 
understanding The case is different with a 
boy and his teacher The boy thrives well or 
fares ill m life according as the education he 
has received from his master is solid and 
substantial or useless and not worth the 
sum expended over In life the recom- 
mendation of a man most be, not a handle of 
letters got a bit from this official, another 
bit from a superior, a third bit from a 
still superior and so on, but tbe recommenda- 
tion of his own worth which must speak for 
him This, we see in experience, is with 
very few men. The child’s character is 
formed and modelled at school and the first 
impress on the child gets there is capable of 
Serekpineai bar ivw.’.u- sw si that sisgs- 
easily susceptible to outward influences 
The teacher is to be held therefore, re- 
sponsible for the first good impression of the 
boys A true teacher is a blessing to human- 
ity inasmuch as thousands take golden 
lessons from himj whereas a parent but 
instructs his own two or three and that too 


imperfectly. The root of the tree is to 
absorb the food materials and distribute 
them to its several branches. If the root is 
bad and tbe food materials worse, we need 
not doubt that the tree will rot to its core 
and tbe brancbrs will not grow but wither 
away On the other hand, if the root is 
good and the materials tasted better, then 
tbe tree will be one of tbe most flourishing 
ones and the branches will flower, smile and 
look cheerful Similar to this is the position 
of a teacher If he gives bad instruction, 
tbe child is spoiled If good, the child is a 
brilliant success 

In all walks of life there is tbu fact to be 
considered, that there is a relation between 
the doer of a thing and the thing done , and 
tbe quality of tbe agent to a great extent 
determines the character and the effects 
of the work turned out In the work a 
schoolmaster has to do, nothing influences 
character like character It is no use sit- 
ting idle and preaching industry, coorng late 
and preaching punctuality, being vicious and 
preaching virtue * An ounce of practice is 
worth a ton of theory ’ " And all teachers 
will do well to bear in mind that there are 
no critics so keen and sharp eyed, no assess- 
ors of charade- so mercilessly ]Qst and 
no observers of the ways of others bo no* 
deceivoble as children No man can be so 
astute a humbug as to hoodwink hoys into a 
wrong belief and hence no bad man can bo 
a good teacher ” He should teach things 
not so much by what he says and does as 
by what be is 

The teacher, immr diatly he gets convinced 
that he is personally fit for undertaking it, 
must throw his heart and soul and might 
into the service , and sympathy with the boys’ 
psychological working is perhaps one of bt« 
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best qualifications. He mnst feel with the 
boys a pleasure when their tender brains 
try to express the latent powers within. 
Nothing is more deligbtfnl than this to a roan 
who likes the profession ; nothing more 
delightful to him than to see the instruction 
imparted by him received almost mysteriously. 

It is obvious that any rupture between two 
masters of whatever rank would interfere 
seriously with efficient work. Without har- 
mony in the stall, school work mnst, of a 
necessity, suffer. Even boys may catch the 
infection and engage in far more serious 
quarrels in defence of masters who happen 
to take their classes. 

And a scholar is to be trained so that his 
dormant resources, whatever they be, in- 
tellectual, moral or scientific, shall be roused, 
and kindled to Lis best advantage, so that 
his selfishness which may be called the 
spring of alt vices is lessened ; so that hie 
abilities, his love of perseverance and truth 
shall be fit examples for emulation and so 
that like Longfellow be may say. 

And departing leave behind na 
Foot printi in the Banda of time. 

The schoolmaster’s position is a very 
trying one indeed. Very often boys are 
prone to be mischievous, insolent and re- 
volting. In such cases it is not good to 
have sullen or irritable tempers. u Boys will 
bo boys ” our Principal used to remark •' and 
it is in their nature to be mischievous.” For 
detect their crimeB in a thousand ways, they 
have one more way of committing them. A 
charitable construction mnst be put upon their 
motives of wroDg-doing and kindness mnst 
play its part ranch oftener than severity. The 
moral standard of the boys !b only so little 
formed that we should not with justice decide 
any annoyance done to us or the school, as a 


crime. And when it comes to whether we 
are to put a boy to actual physical pain or to 
deprive him of some privilege or pleasure, it 
is only when the latter positively fails that 
we should have recourse to the former. In 
most esses, the crimes are not of a nature to 
deserve corporal punishment. It is quite 
possible and desirablo that a pedagogue has 
the book without the birch and is a peda- 
gogue still. Under any circumstances we 
shouldn't punish boys with a glow of satisfac- 
tion on onr faces. If we do, the boys may 
resent having ns for masters and cherish some 
stem feeling of animosity towards us which 
may lead to disagreeable consequences. If 
they are punished constantly, a mechanical 
obedience, that savonrs of no affection within, 
will be the result. . The value of punishment 
is lost upon them and they take it as an every 
day affair. The relation between the teacher 
and taught becomes strained ; and then— >t 
becomes the case of a buffalo and bull yoked 
to the same plongh, the one pnlling towards 
the snn, the other towards the shade. Such 
must be the nature of the punishment as boys 
may realise that atonement is possible and 
that the memory of the one mischievous act 
may be lost sight of in doing righteous ones 
hereafter. Common sense dictates terms to us 
which msny of ns are fond of superseding- 
Even legal justice, they say, is tempered with 
generosity. 

Ananta Raman, a boy, used to come to 
Bchool, two miles from his house, daily 1st 0 - 
The master had established that the boy 
should place down his books and get np on 
the bench almost automatically. One day, by 
some strange fortune, Ananta Raman had hw 
meals earlier and came running to school, bis 
heart fast beating. And just when he was 
entering tha school-gate, the bell rang aud 
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he went into the class two minutes too late 
He placed down his books and stood in bis 
place 

blaster Ananta Rama 

Boy Yes, eir. 

MsbW Im — (signifying, * on the bench as 
Usual ’) 

Boy Ob, sir, not to day please I am 

dogtired 

Master Fool ! Yon defy mo ? Up. 

Boy No, sir, I can not do 1 1 to day 

Immediately the master writes a chit to the 
headmaster telling him that Ananta Raman 
cornea late and refuses to Bland on the bench 
The headmaster comes with the cane and 
makes his enquiry If he Bides with the 
master, there is otter injustice done to the 
boy If with the boy, the master puts on a 
long face He is now in a predicament A 
clever and kind master wonld have said 
“Ananta RamaD, I am sorry for yon Yon 
have managed to come earlier this day and if 
you try somewhat more yon can come in time 
This day I am pleased to excase yon ” Here 
is an actual case. Let my brethren comment 
upon it as they choose 

In conclusion, I may add, grumble as much 
we may to the manager of an institution for 
the poorness of the pay, let not the dis- 
pleasarB caused herein enter in any way 
into the regions of efficient work , and 
let not physical weaknesses and the several 
worries winch a school master is pat to 
as any other in life interfere with the 
smooth and onward progress of the children 
in the path of right knowledge and right 
education “ Soeh worries,’ 1 says one learned, 
capable and greatly experienced headmaster, 
" are to be borne as lightly as the modern 
appurtenances of a schoolmaster, for instance, 


a jacket and a turban " What a fond of 
patience it meant ! 

A conscientious discharge of dnty coupled 
with an earnest enthusiasm in the sacred 
office of forming and training yonDg minds, 
and a sincere wish and prayer for the welfare 
of children entrusted to onr charge must 
make us true teachers worthy the name 

T S Raiaoopalak 

A COURSE OF STUDY IN 
ENGLISH HISTORY FOR THE 
HIGH SCHOOL CLASSES 

(Continued from page 405) 
gFIFORb prcceediog to complote the scheme, 
a part of which I set forth in the last 
issue of this journal, I take this opportunity of 
making my ground clear on a certain point, 
in the method of teachiog History, which, I 
very much doubt to think, is likely to be mis- 
understood by some of my readers What- 
ever may be eaid of the Virtues of any method 
in the teaching of any subject, it needs 
no mention that, even that method done to 
excess it, besides defeating its own purpose, 
also at times mischievous In a tentative 
scheme of studies covering the Anglo Saxon 
and the Norman periods, prepared by me, 
which appeared tn tins journal last month, 
though the scheme itself was drawn to suit 
the topical method of teaching in History, 
erery attempt was made not to make that 
method entire) y ezclaaire is its character and 
application It may be remembered that, side 
by side, with the topics suggested, there 
were also names of persons and localities, as 
Dnnstao, Edgar, Alfred and Hastings, etc , 
shown in the scheme, without which important 
names, any scheme, prepared to Buit even the 
best method, is bouad to be defective. 
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It is hoped that it will not ba out of plica 
to examine in this connection tho merits of a 
method, of which so much has been said io 
theao columns anJ with which tha present 
educational stmoephere is surcharged. In 
the first place, the topical method of teaching 
History creates intereit aod a spirit of in- 
vestigation. As this end is achieved, the 
carnal relationship in History is brought oat 
nnd the subject can thus be scientifically 
treated. Failure to give a scientific torn to 
the treatment of the subject entail* a culpable 
and a baneful neglect of one of the most im- 
portant nses of a proper (lady of Ilistory, 
namely, its disciplinary value. Thus want of 
adherence to a good method is as bad as, if not 
worse than, following no method at all and 
Only tends to set at nought the disciplinary 
value of it, besides curbing the analytical, tbe 
thinking and the discriminative faculties of 
btadents. 

Secondly, the topical method tends to 
familiarise 'the pupils with the proper nse 
of books and libraries, as tbe information re- 
quired under a certain topic haa to be culled 
from several sources and from the several 


chapters of a book. The one unconscious bat 
yet sure result of all this is that crcry time 
the students exercise their thinking faco/iics, 
there is a vigorous check placed on forming , 
hasty opinions of historical fact* and person- 
ages. The beneficial mulls of this method 
can be multiplied to any extent and it acts 
as a wbolraomo or a baneful weapon accord- 
ing to the way in which it is understood and 
made me of. In fine it may be said that (hs 
fey icul method is to Ilistory what the regional 
method is to Geography and an etrlurire nse 
of it woo )d bo prrpostcrou* in the Elsmentary 
schools, absurd in the Secondary and a mis- 
take in the College. 

I may, in passing, suggest with advantage 
that, of all the recent publications in English 
Ilistory that accord a scientific treatment to 
the subject, Arthur D. Innca* . arrangeme 0 * 
and treatment are of the best. ' 

Without taking any more of jonr valuable 
time and space, I shall continue from where 
I left last time and draw a eoberae to cover 
at present the riautaganet, the Yorkist, the 
Lancastrian and tbeTndor periods. 


An Outline Scheme of Studies in English Biliary on the Fhnlaganet, 
the Yorkist, the Lnneatlrian and (he Tudor periods. 

Yonts Hisoms. p»*ctien Wo**- 

DtvoTtn. 


I, The Kariy Jngtvin* lJtt—1272 
(I ) Henry ll'i position at hi* accession— 
Eo fluid, an appendage cf a eatituwnUt 
Empire— Hi* reign marled by 


Period nr straggle Period of triumph 

with Chorea and at borne aod of 

_ . , Baron*. administrallrs reform* 

wLTi!E.??VSL?;2S reign— Last great Feudal riaing— abolition 


of Feudalism— Jury system- 


A inaji of Ileor^ 11^* 
sessions. 
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Pebiom 

lOMCS HEIDKC* TO BE PxiCTtCat. \\ OBI 

Dimes 


2 The Third Crusade — Richard le absence from Ragland') 
hetpiog constitutional progress— The foreign policy of the reign. j 

0 The loss of Normandy its causes and effects— The Barons 
triumph — The rising against John not Baronial bat National — The > 
great charter its results and importance J 

4 The west rate of Henry ITt— The causes of Barons’"! 

hostility ending in a Baronial scheme of Government— Tbe 1 
Oligarchic nature of It— The Baron’a war — 'The story of Simon j 
Da Montfori and hit legacy to England J 

5 Monarchy under Fdward I j 

» His reforms — Ills attempts at consolidation — The Beginning of 1 . 

Parliament— His wars — The troubles in Scotland— The battle of f 
Bannockburn J 

r. The Social and J' cocomic changes of tbe time 

II Ths La(tr Plantaganela ^ 

^ The beginnings of the English hostility to Franco dor to | 
personal as well as to national discontent— Fdward 111 a part in tbe V 
Hundred \eara’ War— Hu relations with Parliament— Creey and ita I 
historical importance j 

8 Richard II a autocracy and ita result* 1 

Tbe beginning* of the Reformation— Wycl ffite movement J 


10. The wars of tbe Boses and their effect*—' Tbe State of tbe I 
Baronage j 

It The fourteenth century, a century of social religious sod' 
political conflicts j 


R «e of Anti Papal and 

tenant farmers Anil chnrch feeling 

and craft guilds Wychffite movement 

III Thi Tudor Period 
12. The popular despotism of the Tudor*— 1 Tbe beginning of 
modern times ilenry Mis majterly foreign poll y 

13 Tnr Reformation— its origin and result*— contrast with" 
Continental Befirmailon— lla progrea* dnnng the reigns of Henry I 
\ III, and bis children— Cardinal Woltej* . 


Advance J 

towards j 

constitutionalism J 


H. Tha Ca hohe reaction under Ma-y— Los* of Cain a 
15. Relation between England and ^paln under £J sabeth— The - 
^pani'h Armada— Fogland the mistress of tba ‘'•as 


16 Religion aod civil aatian of the period 

17 Tb# story of England a Intellectual atd tnamlras awaken og 


2 


3 


3 


Genelogy to show 
tha Scottish sucres 
awo question 
Plan of tha battle 
of Bannockburn 


Genealogy to show 
Edward Ilia claims 
to tbe French ibrODo 
Div sion of Franco 
3 after the peace of 
Rrrtigny Plan of tho 
battle of Cr»cy 

2 

3 Tlan of tha battle 

of Agwccnrt 
Map of Fogtand 
3 showing tie various 
battle fields 


3 


3 


3 


XIX 
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Id tbe above achrmc nnder ttc Tudor period 
euro he* been taken to show bow dcrieg that 
period, religion for tha firat time prevail* over 
politics. 

As a*Q»l, I, have apperded » lice or time 
covering tie important historical evcnti 
coming under tho periods for wbieb tbo 
scheme has lieen prepared The lino is 
divided into 0 parts of 5*) years each, making 
up a period cf 450 year* from Henry II to 

Elisabeth. 


An.r-| 

iu< I 

ISC-t j- 

IW4| '■ 
not f 


II.erj If. soccrwlon lo IhsIkrMe. ||M, 
OMHoltPl. rf Outrode*. I I'll. 

Tfce Is.t r««Sat Hl.lra. nil 7*. 

TLs Third 1IW 

I-eeset Normeixlj, l?Cl 
SJi|r» Carls, Ills 

Tie PmstsWis* et Oxford, 1SS8. 

Tbs V air) PsiHststm. !** 

CorBm’»'l° 0 et Charters, tJCT. 

Il.Ule ct Eaunotkbtre, ISlk. 


ISStj 

HOij 

JIM 1 

160*] 


nulls ot Crsey. IS*# 
risrk I)»etb, IS ID 
I'.tlls er Priclltn. »•#. 
Peace of UtstlifBt, 1300. 

Tbs rraraats' Ksvstl, 13 * 1 . 
Paul* of Aglnconrl. Hit 
foscs of Troyes. 1470. 


Tsttls of lioeworlb, HRS. 
rojuln*’. Lsw, |nl, 

Tbs SItlo. Inwresnas, ISO] 


1351 

law 


The Tint Poor Uw, list. 

I /*» of Calais, 1SCR. 

Drib of Skskr.peiiri. 1M4. 

Defeat of tbs Aim.da, ISM. 

Foundation of tbs fullodU Company, 1600 


[To 6s con finned.) 

S. G. ScBEAMinUK. 


EDUCATION IN TRK MAGAZINES, > 

(INDIAN) 

Poetry of the list 25 yean. 

Under theampieee of tba Preildency Caltef* 
literary Rocielr, a lecture on “ Poetry of the Is* 
C5 yr*r»“ was delirerad recently la tbs Collect 
1U1I by Mr. 0. P. Rimssawml Iy»r, with 111 
linn 'bis Hr. J attics Tyebje* (o tbe cht'tr. 

Tha le*tor»r delivered a ibert bat iatemtirj? 
lecture on tba subject of poetry and said lh»* 
they bad yet to trim a grest deal of the liter*" 

I are of lbs Weal. They bad outlin'd fbsd.ys 

when tbs litsraiorsof their eooetrycosld proceed 

on ctd lines He therefore held fbkt they «boalJ 
assimilate in their own (iterators alltKssIscisnta 
of the literatnre of tba W»t in order to >#*■* 
tbeir own literature JieicC. Tha litentor* of tbs 
last twenty. fire years in Koglsod to tharepwn of 
poetry was nil miscalUnsoos litsraturv. lp“ 
tba draih of Tennyson, tbara bad bsan a taam 
earren* of literal ore, and they had great Damn 
tike Tennyson, Prawning. Matthew Arnold M>d 
tha rest. After the death of Tennyson tlt» 
was a act back in tbe current of literature 
there were various developmeote. Tbo Rf' h J~ 
cf Swinburne waa facile and waa ba*ed on wort 
form* and alliterations, bis followers merely «P7* 

log his mtnnsrisms and alliteration*. An **’ 
animation of Tenn jeon's work* ahowed that to 
(hem there we* an attempt to preach 
thought that bis mls.ion was tn preach and « , 
Import into literature the diecoverlea of# 4 
science and of new psychology. An artificial 
wbieb bail ceased to be satisfied with a ••®P 
atraigbt forward narration bad come into 
toceaod for expression of tbeir idea* they ow 
resort tn new (angled expression*. Aoiltn I' 0 ™?" ' 
represented tbe back water of literature. *#• 
next school of poets wan represented by IvilM“ 
Watson who was wbat might bs called af< . " ^ 
tivs poet sod his waa criticism and not WM*”J - 
poetry. It was what might bo called 
prone. Another class of poet# was represented pj 
Francis Tbompeon who** work* » ere oharectef' 9 * 
ed by pessimism and revolt There were differ 4 . 11 
schools of English poetry and different mode* i >“ 
which they wanted to express themselves, 
not one of them had eaUbliahed a new po***® 
creed or a new poclio language. They were »'* 
trying to create modes of expression end ■** 
was tbeetate of poetry till fifteen year* ago- TD *. 
question was whether there bad been » "hinge 
afterwards. Thera had al way a been In Engl» n ® 
certain persons who wrote Jn the pld lyrics* , 
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strain Bobert Bridges, the present poet lanreate 
canid cot be said to belong to a ay particular 
class of poets and he had written m a manner 
which was purely lyric The motive of poetry of 
the last few years seemed to be that man ooght not 
to look so much to outward as inward and that 
problems of existence ooght to he solved by some 
strenuous psychology That ws3 one of the 
signs of the recent scientific development in the 
West They were now in a transitional and some 
what unsettled mood and did not decide wbat 
the function of true poetry was Bat signs were 
not wanting to show that the result would be in 
favour of resuscitation of old lyrical impulse, and 
most recent poems were merely lyrical in the 
outlook. 

The Teaching- Grant 

The first moetiug of the Assistant Masters’ 
Association, Tnchinopoly, for the year 1913-14 
was recently held in the llindn Secondary School 
under the presidency of Mr Veokatasabrah mania 
Iyer, B A , L T. in the chair. 

Mr M. M Bal&krishna Iyer, Assistant Master, 
Hindu Secondary School, was called upon to 
speak on The leaching Grant and in the course of 
a short address, he traced the history of the 
Grants in Aid system and outlined bis proposals 
for their modification and extension in the future 
The liberal policy adopted by Government and 
the increasing attention that rs paid to the status, 
pay and prospects of the teacher, was the only 
apology for a detailed discuBsioD of this question 
Government mutilated the Teaching Grant system 
for a tnenmutn from June 1912, and under this 
system lump sums were awarded (o institutions 
for the benefit of Masters and, tboogh there has 
been evidence of complaints and dissatisfaction 
here and there, yet it must he taken that the 
system on the whole has worked fairly well 
How to improve it was the question Instead of 
small sums Government should allot larger 
amounts which they can cow do, as they can now 
give the improvement of the teachere’ salaries 
their firBt considerations schools having bean 
sufficiently (quipped by successive special grants 
■nd si soffieieot sums can bs set apart fro-n 
Provincial and Imperial toorcea Secondly, tbo 
Incomplete Secondary Schools, which have been 
left out of consideration last yeir should he 
admi ted to the benefit of tbie system of salary 
grant as these schools need attention and *c 
couregemeut, «s mnch as, if not more than, the 
other complete Secondary Schools Thirdly, ell 
schools should bo brought within the palo of this 
system without the consideration if surplus or 
deficit. Them arv institutions which are Well* 


conducted and efficient and which have yearly 
surpluses and yet t be scale of salary ia these 
institutions was no better than the one obtaining 
in others Teachers in the employ thereof 
should not be denied the Small encouragement 
Government do magnanimously give m other 
quarters. Proposals have been submitted by the 
Provincial Conference and one also made time 
after time by some of our non-official members of 
the Legislative Council and by leading ednca 
tiomsts to alter the provisions in the Grant m 
Aid Code, by which Government is asked to bear 
the whole of the nett cost to the management 
This system will hot amply meet the requirements 
of the eit nation Teachers employed in a large 
number of institutions will not be benefited and 
further, if institutions become self supporting 
Government will have to withdraw from the 
field of Secondary Education in the matter of aid 
Government can fix the minimum salary of 
teachers in all grades and can make the teaching 
grant a fixed and a regular contribution which 
can bo calculated either on the salary, service, or 
tbe strength of the institution No school need 
be omitted on financial considerations and 
Go rera meat should become a co-partner wiih 
tbe Manager in the matter of payraoot to the 
teacher wherever be may be employed Some 
each system of Salary Grant if enlarged and 
extended as aforesaid, will benefit all teachers in 
all schools and this system of improving the pay 
and prospects of the teacher so dear to Govern- 
ment and Managers alike will be quite in keeping 
with tbe demand made for a cognition of 
teachers in aided mentations as public servants 
The TeachiDg-Gract system promulgsted and 
adopted, tentatively, by Government, requires to 
be made a permanent charge on the revenues of 
the State , it should be tbe first charge m future , 
it should bo liberalised with greater allotments, 
it should be made universal in its application 
irrespective of schools and their finance , and 
above all it should he administered with greater 
supervision and control to ensure its proper 
utilisation and distribution The adoption of a 
eysiem Ike ilia will give wider atd greater 
satisfaction than the proposed modifications of the 
Grant in Aid Code 

Famous Characters and their Creators. 

Under the an«j cos of tbe P.cbsiysppa's 
College Luetary Souety, Professor Iv B. Krma- 
cathan delivered an interesting lectors 
recently at the College Hall, on ‘8 m» Fernctm 
Chtractirs and Heir Creators” with Mr, 8 J 
Crawford of the Christian College, tn the chair. 
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The lecturer began by saying that the College 
Literary Societies might be supposed to be an 
extension of the College work. There was this dif- 
ference between tbe College and the High School 
work s there was greater sense of freedom as well 
aa greater senae of responsibility on tbe part of 
stndeDta io College work. If Literary Society 
work should be made to be a mere extension of 
College work, that sense of freedom and that 
sense of responsibility wonld be ditnioiahed 
and so the Society should take care that 
it did not get emerged in College work. In 
the choice of eubjecta there most be occasional 
topics that might not be quite acceptable 
to College lecturers. Bat all tbe tame such 
topics might have to be taken up. With ex- 
perience the Society must be able to hit at a 
proper kind of topics and subjects. Then by 
occasionally inviting outsiders tbe Society had 
the advantage of people giving discourses to them, 
people who have had experieoce of life and 
people who woold therefore impart ioto Society 
the larger air of public life. In this special ease 
the leoturer was not so much of an outsider and 
possibly also the subject was not so ranch an 
ontaide subject. But he wonld make it as little 
of the College lecture ae he would. 

Beginning with the earliest writer he would 
speak of Chaucer. Chaucer was not such a difficult 
writer as be supposed to be. He would refer to 
or *bree characters in Chancer. There is 
Lnighf, his favourite character. He distinguished 
himself in the European campaigns of tbe day, 
he was a model knight, and he was supposed to 
be never indulging in any kind of vulgar or 
abusive language. Tbs story he narrated was 
the praise of Canterbury Tales and if a prite was 
to he awarded he was to get one. Scholar is 
another favourite character. The story he narrated 
was a tender and a pathetic one. Parson is 
another famous character in Chancer and the 
trace of Parson’s character was found to Gold- 
smith s Vicar. 


The lecturer then dwelt npon Chaucer having 
bean a man of affairs and he distinguished himself 
»n venous capacities and that his knowledge of 
affairs was visible in bis writings. 

Proceeding to Spencer, the lecturer said that 
be was a man conversant with affairs. IIs was 

Secretary to Lord Grey, f 

Ho woold refer particuiirly t 0 tbe 6th canto 
of the / any Q,uen. where they had the idealised 
picture of this Lord Grey. Jfa W(U D0 doobt 
unsuccessful in pacifying Irelaud and to arrange 
the Irish affairs. The portrait was ouch more 
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individualised than Spencer’s characters were 
generally. 

Then the next writer must be Shakespeare and 
io Shakespeare be wonld mention H«nry V. Be 
won't repeat what he might have been ssying .In 
the College classes , hot be wonld only refer to 
the business capacity of Shakespeare and his con- 
versant with life, and also the fdct that Henry 
was pre-eminently a man of action, aod a man of 
resolnte will. Proceeding next to Milton, too 
lecturer said, be would emphasise some points, 
t *., he was the Latin Secretary to Cromwell, be 
was one who took active interest iu the affairs of 
the Commonwealth and it was this Milton who 
was the author of Paradht Lott. ‘ 


Thers was not very much to say la thisconnec- 
tiou wiib regard to Satan and Adam and tbongn 
even here they might adopt the French c n, j c ® 
view, that Satan and hi* fellow devils reprisenteo 
a Parliamentary opposition and Adam *» 
perhaps the Milron himself idealised Butt 
■work of Milton, that wonld call special nobc 
is Sampson Agonistet, which might be supposed 
be an idealised kind of Milton’s life. 

The similarities between Milton and Sampan 
were many and striking. Both lived dedicate® 
lives and both fell on evil days latterly and toey 
suffered very much for the cauBes_ they wo™ 1 *; 
for, and ultimately these causes triumphed »na 

they abowed themselves God’s chosen iostrumen 

for the well-being of that country. Perhaps t 
minor writers of tbe times would also serve as a 
illustration. Cromwell was a man of simplici y 
and his devotion to duty deserved special mention, 
he was ready and willing to obey law. 

The lecturer then referred to Wordsworth*? 
particularly to his poems on the Happy 
and then be dwelt on the trace of Nelsons* 
racier that Wordsworth particularly ad® ire ^ 
There was bis devotion to knowledge, there * 
his willingness to learn from the painful 
ence of life and to convert each psinful 
eneea into elements of moral growth. * “ 
was tbe simplicity . of Nelson's character, 
devotion to duty. Then the next wl ?! er |'" 0 f 
Tennyson and Tennyaon bad the ideal 
Englishmen. 


Out Economic Problem in India-' 

Mr. S. K. Nair of Travancore delivered •» 
eloquent lectors in the American College 
Madura, on tbe 2nd inat. on “ Our 
.Problem in India,’’ with Mr. IT. if. /otn > 
Principal . of the American ^ College. 10 


chair. A fair gathering of gentletas 
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student* was present, llr. Nair in tbe course 
of his address said that there was no subject 
ta India at the present time more important 
than tbe question of * onr economic problem’ 
The three fundamental things for tbs improve 
meotof the economic condition of a country were 
v |and, labour and capital. India had enough 
land and cheap labour. There was also sufficient 
capital in India provided it could be bronght 
about in a co operative form. Ths colossal wealth 
of tbe nations of Germany, United States of 
America and Japan was entirely dne to tbe co 
operation of the people Indians required that 
spirit of CO operation which would enable 
them to utilise thB capital The beat way 
of solving tbe economic problem was tbe 
best way of improving tbe land which 
meant tbe improvement of agriculture. Tbe 
Indian soil was much exhausted and it should 
be- enriched by the application of suitable 
manures After giving the advantages and ntil 
lty of the human and cattle tnanore, he said that 
alight alteration in the implements of agriculture 
was necessary for tbe improvement of agriculture 
and pointed ootthe importance of tbe climax 
plough which had been lately introduced. In 
tbe matter of irrigation he said that new irriga 
tionpQmps and oil engines might bo introduced 
at tbe places where ecarcity of water was keenly 
felt. They ehould also pay particnlar attention 
to the live stock which could be greatly improved 
by careful breeding, feeding and housing To 
effect all these improvements, money was 
required and if Agricultural Credit Banks were 
opened in large numbers and if money was lent 
to tbe ryots at cheap interest, be had no doubt 
that agriculture would greatly improve. The 
moat important thing which if not attended (o 
the economic problem could not be aolved, wee 
that the educated young men of tbe country 
should train themselves in the art of agriculture 
and take to themselves agriculture as an honour- 
able occupation in life Tbe lecturer then epoke 
upon the industries allied to agncaUore each as 
Horticulture, Poultry farming He said that 
India could not be a manufacturing country for 
a long time to come and hence more aod more 
progress in agriculture would be mure and more 
improvement m the economio condition of the 
country. lie next dwelt upon the weaving 
industry, sugar industry and cottage industries 
snob as preservation of fruits, salting vegetable*, 
bamboo work. He concluded by exhorting the 
young men to train themselves in the various 
industries to start factories and thus practically 
improve the economic position of India. 


What a School hoy wants 

Under the auspices of tbe Hrodn High School 
Literary Society, Triplicane, the inaugural lectnre 
was delivered recently by Mr. J. C. Rotlo, w. a , 
Prmcipalof tbe Pacbaiyappa s College, on “What 
a School boy wants, ’ 10 the Singnrncbsri Half, 
Triplicane, when Dewan Bahadur L. A Govinda- 
raghavaAiyar presided 

Mr J C Rollo delivered a very interesting 
lectnre for about an hour He aaid that every 
school boy bad an instinct for creation. That 
was the lostmct of an artiat in any held — tbe 
poet, tbe musician and ao on Every artist bad 
a desire to make and leave something definite 
behind him Even so with a child who tried to 
create a bnilding with his bricks Tbe imagina- 
tion of the child was working in tba way of 
domg something himself A good deaf of aspi 
ration and restlessness of boys was due to tbe r 
faculty for creation How tonne that latent 
facolty for creation ? They should try to create 
for themselves ovety thing that waseaid to them 
It was not sufficient if they had the things said 
and done rn their intellectual tablet Tbey 
should make every moral and precept their own 
by acting it So moch for creating things that 
tbey were told. 

Next tbey must creaie tbemselvc No one else 
could even attempt to do that Man coaid almost 
make anything of himself Self development 
and self creation was possible in the ceso of any 
humaD being The mere acquisition of facts wss 
quite useless nnle’a it be to effect a particular 
action Geography was a definitely useful scienti- 
fic study Tbere was nothing enpenor to History 
in intellectual training, because they had human 
interest in the careers of great men which would 
rouse them up The study of history bad the 
quality of purifying souls aud had the wisdom 
giving effect upon their nature 

Then came self creation ina moral and emotion- 
al sense. Whenever they had a task to perform 
they should kindle themselvee and rejoice in it. 
Such a thing would form self control, and would 
give efficiency and self reliance Hardly aDy of 
them would get an employment in after life 
which would be congenial to him. It was so 
with any profession in life. Lawyer’* profession 
was a noble profession, it afforded them many 
an opportunity for sympathy and help. But 
sometimes lawyers would have to spend sleepless 
nights. When there was necessity to get up a 
caee in a certain time aud when there was tbe 
most horrible compulsion to do tbe work, there 
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was an absolutely intellectual agony. A success- 
ful lawyer bad to work abominably bard, too 
hard for a man. It was bo with other professions 
equally noble, lie wonld some day leotore to 
them on the sporting spirit which was the glori- 
ous mother of eelf-devotion and fair play- The 
feeling of boys were trained, guided and enlighten- 
ed. The Indian boys were ready to respond to tbe 
teacher whom they liked. Their sympathy went 
out very quickly to any poetic expression of hope 
or of resolution. They were ready for poetic 
training. The function of poetry was to inspire 
feeling and first to last, boys should bo taught to 
feel poetry. 

Muslim Education in the Punjab. 

Ilia Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of tbe 
Panjab, in laying tbe foundation-stone of the 
Maynard Islamia Hotel, Agoew Hall and Henonf 
Library at Rawalpindi on 2nd August, made an 
interesting speech in tbe coarse of which ha said 

In yonr address the history of higher Mabo- 
medan education hag been briefly described. And 
it has boon rightly pointed out that the develop- 
ment of Western education among the Mafaomedan 
community is due mainly to tbe efforts of the 
great Sir Syed Abmad. No people at a critical 
time of their history ever had a wiser leader than 
tbe Mahomedau community bad io Sir Syed and 
no Government ever had a sounder or more 
trusted adviser. 

I am, therefore, particularly glad of your 
assurance^ that you regard tbs progress of the 
national interest of your community as insepar- 
ably licked with the permaoeuca of British rule. 
That is tbe ideal which Sir Syed laid down and I 
am glad to see that the community is still pur- 
suing his high ideals not only in politics and in 
religion, but also in education. Gentlemen, it has 
been aptly pointed out to-day that Sir Syed's 
plant has borne fruit indeed and good 
fruit, but the produce ia still insufficient 
for tbe growing needs end the growing 
demands nf your community. Hence the 
Jubomedan commnniry of Rawalpindi wbicb, 
though numerically great, ia not richly endowed 
with worthy goods, has come for-,ard io aek the 
assistance and tbe co-operation o. Government. 
That assistance I can assure von, will be readily 
forthcoming. The policy of GoveroL-^nt in these 
matters is a policy of equal opportunities 
to all the communities who are the subjects 
of Government. It is not the policy of 
Government to favour one community at the 
expense s£ another, I am sure your community 


does not desire any special favours at tha expense 
of others, but yon desire and yon are entitled to 
receive consideration according to yonr circum- 
stances. 


The altitude of Government towards the van- 
ous commnnities is rather like the treatment 
which a wrne father extends to his children. A 
father may have many eons. One of them may 
be forward and well developed, quick at bis books 
and may therefore require no special treatment 
and be able to look after himself. Another sou 
may be younger or may have started bia educa- 
tion late or may be a little slow at bia books. 
The wise father looking to tha interests of both 
of them says that the Utter requires a littU special 
assistance. Therefore he will arrange far . 
to give him teaching out of school hours ana 
help him over his difficulties so that he m*y 
time catch np bis elder brother. Thai >» n ° 
policy of favouritism. It is a policy of wtss ' ’ 

crimination based on the respective needs of tbs 
different members of the same family. 1 < ?° . 
think any one of yon will dispute the dsscriptio 

of the various communities in India being 
bers of one aud tbe same family of which Uiitero- 
ment is tbs bead. Government is, therf'w*> 
quits ready to co-operate with the leedei\ 
your community in placing yonr educatu*t* 
institutions on a sounder and bettfir bssia. _ T.A 
policy has been very clearly enunciated « *r 
recent circular to which you have referred! 
tbe Magna Charts of Mahomsdan education.# 
that circular the objects sod aims of Goveronl 
have been very clearly defined andtberesponsilltf 
ities of tbe Maboroedan community have ay 
been very clearly elated. It is for youton^ 
to those responsibilities, and if you do so, y 
' may reel assured that Government will pertor 
its ehsre. I have the circular before me aud amo » 
tha definite objects which Government " 
put forward, tbe first ia the lm proven) 
of tbe existing institutions for Jlabotneo 
i.e., Islamia College at Lahore and of the l* 1 * . 
High Schools. Another object put forward 
tbe maintenance of hostels for llahom* 
under private management with religious <* , 

log. Well, gentlemen, this institution . 

fill, I am glad to say, both these objects. » . 

at an improvement of the existing Islamia ecu ■ • 

and, at tbe same time, it provides for tbs 
teuance of a hostel for Mahomedans under pnv 
management associated with religions «. 

well. It is therefore a great pleasure to the Pod]) 
Government to promise a donation _ of Bs * s > 
toward* tbe building fund on condition that »• 
equal to ball of the Ks. 14,000 will be provided DJ 
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the Mahomedan community That condition, I 
understand, has not yet been fulfilled bat I trust 
that the generosity and the pnblie spirit of the 
leading Mahomedars many of whom I see here to. 
day, wilt very speedily supply the deficiency and 
that you will soon bo able to come forward and 
nay that “we have provided our Rs 14000 
we shall be very glad of the Rs 23,000 placed 
at our disposal” If your community la able to 
raise a still larger sntn thaa Rb 14 000 1 think 
I can assure yon that Government will vnfbtn 
reasonable limits also increase its donation The 
policy of Government in these matters, I need not 
assure you, is not one of doles, it is one of as 
sistance Government will supplement the 
efforts of local associations and communities, but 
It depends on each body to Bhow that it has made 
due effort* and that its members have done what 
is in their {lower They can then come forward 
and ask Government to eopplement tbeir action 

In your address yon have suggested a method 
by which funds for the development of Mahom- 
etan edocation might easily be secured, wa , 
that a special cess be raised from the Mabo 
medan members of the community who pay 
land revenne in addition to the land revenne, 
the proceeds of this ceea being devoted to 
Mahometan education The suggestion it 
woitbyof consideration and when put forward 
will receive it Probably the only way in which 
the proposal could bo entertaioed woold be for 
the District Board to represent that the existing 
cess which is still below the limit which the 
Dietriet Board could levy for pnblio purposes 
should be raised to some point within that limit, 
and that the additional amount so realised be 
distributed between the different communities, 
i e , Hindu aod Sikh landowners as well as the 
Mahomedane, for the benefit of their respective 
educational instiuuons Pet in that way with 
out committing myself to any promise, I can 
say that the proposal will receive dne consider 
tion from Government 

I have explained to you briefly the policy 
of Government in regard to Mabomeden 
education At the present moment a circular is 
issuing on the subject from the Ponjab Govern 
ment. It asks for the co-operation of the 
various M&homsdan associations and it invites 
their opinion as to the best method of realising 
the poiioy which Government has now laid 
down I trust that when that letter reaches 
you. Government will be put »o possession of 
many valuable opinions which will enable it to 
co-operate with the community in removing the 
stigma that the Mahomedsn community is 
the most backward m education of all the 


comm unifies in the Province. The statistics of 
Mahomedsn education in the Rawalpindi Division 
which hare been qaoted in the address just read 
out are very significant, and I am afraid, are 
rather depressing Bat bow that the community 
has awakened to a sense of its obligations, and 
that Government is willing to assist the com- 
munity in developing its educational institutions, 
I trust that before many years this reproach 
will bo removed The present institution is 
one of the indications of that co operation, and 
I simply give the promoters of this undertaking 
a word of fneodly advice, that is that just at first 
you Bhould not attempt to do too much, and that 
you should cut your coat according to yoor 
measure by keepmg your scheme within the re 
sources at your disposal. 

(FOREIGN ) 

Vernacular Universities 
Sir Theodore lions on a member of the 
Council of India and of the Public Services 
Commission, delivered a remarkable addresa on 
July 8 at India House m support of the proposi- 
tion that the vernaculars should be the medium 
of instruction in the Indian universities, writes 
the London correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian. A large audience of Indian etodents 
assembled, several of whom m the subsequent 
discussion made appreciative references to the 
lecturers notable work as Principal of the Mabo. 
medan College of Aligarb Sir Theodore declared 
that we must work towards the creation of uni- 
versities in India imparting their knowledge in 
the vernacular English edocation bad been an 
enormous boon to India, and Western ideas had 
produced a beneficent direction of Indian thought- 
But this revolution might have been more gene- 
ral acd useful if ideas had been spread in the 
vernaculars The mam disadvantage of the 
system of instruction in English waa that it kept 
the Indian vernaculars poorer and nneunched by 
tbe thought and learning of Indians who are 
making large contributions to tbe thought of the 
world Tbe value of their work did not pass to 
tbe vernacular-speak mg peoples. Then the stu* 
dent waa hampered by the task of reproducing 
his ideas afresh after learning them m English, 
aod words have a gemas of their own which 
f rsqaent by cannot be recovered in another tongue. 
Tbe continuance of the present bilingual system 
in India was undesirable, and we must seek in 
the universities to enrich, enlarge, and expand 
tbe vernaculars so that they may become an 
adequate medium for the expression of Indian 
tbooght acd emotion 
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Students in Germany. 

In the year 189?, the number of students 
attending the Universities of Germany amounted, 
all told, to 27.0C0. Ten years later the number 
had increased to 35,000, bat shortly afterwards 
an enormous addition took place, so that in the 
course of a farther decade the nnmberof German 
students attending the various seats of learning 
in the Fatherland had nearly doubled itself. In 
the winter term 1912 to 1913, there were 58,925 
students matriculated at the twenty-one German 
Universities, and if we add to this Dumber 3,750 
men and 1,722 women who were not matriculated, 
but who were attending the lectures as guests, 
then we have a grand total nf 64,337 persons 
attending the various German Universities during 
tbs term in qaestion. Bat the summer term 
of 1913, witnessed a still greater increase in 
numbers, the number of regular students imount- 
ing to GO, 350, and tbs entire number of ladies 
and gentlemen attending the courses, including 
those who had not regularly matriculated, amount- 
ed to 64,462. This great increase in the number 
of German students may, writeB a Berlin 
correspondent to a contemporary, be attributed 
to variooa causes. In the first place, the iocrease 
in the population of Germany has naturally 
created a vast number of positions to be filled ; 
mors schoolmasters, judges and barristers are 
called for, and there is also a greater demand for 
doctors, chemists, etc. Further more, the vastly 
improved financial position of tbs entire country 
and the higher existing standaid of culture have 
caused great numbers uf the middle, and even of 
the lower classes to strive for the advantages of 
n University education. There are also two other 
factors which must Dot be forgotten : the 
increasing number of foreigners attending 
German Universities, and the fact that women 
students are now admitted. In the year 1672, 
the German Universities were visited by about 
800 foreigners ; at the preseot moment, the 
number of these non-German students mast 
amount to some 5, COO. With regard to lady 
students, there were about 1,103 of them attend- 
ing German Universities in the year 1908, but 
the winter term 1912 to 1913 could boast of 3,213. 
The number of students is still steadily increasing, 
but not with such leaps and bounds as daring the 
period already mentioned. 

Law Teaching for the Citizen. 

The retiring President (Sir John Macdoaelt, 
C.B.,) of the Society of Pnblio Teachers of Law, 
delivered an address, at the annual meeting of 


Sir John Macdonell asked his bearers to consi- 
der two questions. Whom were they to teach, 
and what were they to (each P The pabl'o 
teachers of the law did not, as it seemed to bio, 
always pat their claim sufficiently high. Thej 
bad too much abandoned a large region to others, 
who if not trespassers, bad only a bare possessory 
title — certainly had no prescriptive rights. The 
aveiage citizen knew rfotbing except what he 
picked up from miscellaneous reading of law_ or 
its history ; nothing of the principles disosrnibla 
id all systems of law ; nothing of its chief rules 
which embodied well-tried ethical troths; no- 
thing of that Bensa of coatinaity to bs lfflfwrted 
by a study of law as by nothing else. what 
wonder that there was often a kind of estrange- 
ment or alienation between the bulk of men ana 
tbs administration of law. The study of law 
was once deemed in this country an essential 
part of a liberal education. locko, who for more 
than a century dominated opinion as to education, 
argued at great length for this “It will bo 
strange to suppose that an English gentleman 
should be ignorant of the law of hia country* 
What Locke supposed to be “ strange’ is to-day 
fact. Yet could any system of liberal educaticfl 
for the intelligent ctizen be complete which 1«‘ 
out law ? The President indicated some of «■ 
many classes other thun lawyers which migM 
profit by such instruction j for example, fntoiv 
public officials aDd administrators, legislators, 
some man of letters, and the large and powerfu , 
if indefinite, class, journalists, no doubt » 
term but sometimes applied by those who ®° n . 
not write to those who could as if a ,ertn 
opprobrium. 

There was one obstacle, the prevalence of some- 
thing like distrust of jurisprudence having any- 
thing to teach of real value to the ordinary 
citizen, which was the burden of so much h»?** 
tion. Professor Radbrucb bad collected examp e 

of the hard sayings by men of eminence as to 
the worthlessness of jurisprudence. H***!?, 
description of the Corpus Juris as the Devil 
Bible was but one example of many. Evew 
successful advocate or solicitor rarely thorough'/ 
believed in the value of scientific teaching o' 

The eloquent speeches of Lord West bury •* 
Selboroe and Lord Russell in praise of ’fSJ 1 
education most have prompted in many B>i n °® 
the_ question, " Did you rise to proteM>°° 
eminence by tbe means which you recomme nd 
others 1 ” To teach theordioary citizen you » 0 ** 
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Batiafy hia thirst for reality— wbat a German 
jurist called ITirtieAeifrAunyer— put life into 
what often seemed to so many fo ninety dead 
matter The pnblio teachers of law might ons 
day have to combat the endeavour to eipel it 
wholly from the curriculum of liberal stodiea 
They would pass through 0 crisis and resist the 
enemies with more Bnccess if they heightened 
tbeir claims and enlarged the bounds of their 
scienoe This was not a question of the know, 
ledge to be got by practising in Coart The great 
teachers or expositors of law were not experienced 
practitioners hot those who combined the scienti- 
fic spirit with discipline and imagination work 
ing in an atmosphere of knowledge, of whom 
there were three sqpremeexs tuples — Montesquieu, 
BlackstODe, and Ihenng If they were to con- 
vince the ordinary citizen that they bad a mes 
sage well worth listening to — 1 ! in the struggle, 
becoming ever keener, of competing studies theirs 
was to hold its own u Back to Blackstone, ” 
with hie culture, hts wide outlook, his good eense 
and his grip on the facts of life might be Bound 
advice. 

Moslem Education 

In introducing the Indian Budget in the House 
of Commons Mr Montagu referred to bis vieit 
to India aDd bis epeeoh concerning education in 
India is interesting 

They realize tbat they have too long neglected 
tbe educational opportunities Government has 
offered them Tbe fact tbat pome most eminent 
Massalmana occupy bigb places in India roust 
convince them that there is 110 discrimination 
against Islam 

All educated Indians must recognize that it 
would bo disastrous if divisions of population due 
to religions and historical causes, were to coin- 
cide permanently with a difference of lutellecloal 
level, and if tbe important Mussalman community 
were allowed to remain outside the influences o f 
the forces moulding the India of the future. 

We may say that arrangements wl ich the Local 
Government can make for the encouragement of 
Mussulman pupils m scholarships and special 
courses will be welcomed by the best elements in 
other communities 

Dacca Usivissitt Scnxnr 

Mr Montagu referred to the proposed new 
University at Dacca and the opening of a most 
important chapter m the higher education of 
India, with tt residential system which Govern 
ment contemplated as a model for New Univer 
XLY 


sides m India He paid a tribute to tbe private 
enterprise id teaching in India, especially tbe 
splendid work of Missionaries He referred to 
the Biscoe School at Srinagar, the Anglo Vedio 
Arya Samaj College at Madras tbe Oxford and 
Cambridge Hostel at Allahabad St Xavier’a 
College in Bombay, aDd tbe criminal tribes He 
emphasized the need for personal Influence m and 
the inadequacy of text book cramming 
He alluded to the education Resolution and 
said "Well we have contemplated the Great 
Central Research Institute in India for equipping 
Indian students for original work in oriental 
philosophy, and have a great Oriental School in 
London then wa may hope tbat we have done 
something to remove tbe reproach tbat wo lag 
far behind France and Germany in oor interest 
for Asiatic culture 

' THE UNIVERSITIES 
BOMBAY UNIVERSITY 
The proposals of tbe Syndicate of the Univer 
eity of Bombay in regard to the utilisation of the 
recurriog and non recurring grants given by the 
Government of India hare now been published 
The Syndicate Brat referred tbe matter to a Com- 
mittee which recommended tbe following 
measures —(1) Courses of lectores by eminent 
ProFetsors of British Universities, who would 
visit India for this pu*pose , (2) Inter-Collegiate 
lectures to be delivered in tbe main by members 
of tbe staffs of the Colleges of the Presidency 
aod to be paid for by the University, tbo appoint, 
merits being temporary , (3) University Pro- 
feesors boldmg permanent appointments The 
Committee, however, recommended tbat such 
permanent appointments should be postponed till 
tbe Expert Adviser had made his report The 
proposals of the Committee were accepted by tbe 
Syndicate, approved by tbe Senate on September 
30th, 1912, and submitted to Government The 
Government cf India approved provisionally 
this triple scheme, but thev suggested tbat 
tbe inter colIegiatB lecturers should hold per 
manent appo ntments and they reverstd the 
amounts allotted by the Senate to the lecturers 
from Europe and India respectively. The 
Syndicate have now reconsidered the scheme 
and Lave laid down certain principles by 
which they should be guided They consider 
that for the promotion of post graduate 
study three classes of teachers are required. 
First come Professors of distinction botdtpg 
63 
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permanent appointments, who would carry ont 
original research, train students and lecture to 
them sad pice bo indication of /heir work to t be 
public. They shall bare to be highly paid and 
be given ample leisure, and they will be expert 
advisers of theUnivereity in all matters connected 
with their subjects, Secondly, there will bo 
Readere to deliver conrsea ol lectures on the 
special branches of learning io which they are in- 
terested with a view to tbs assistance of stodenta 
entering npoo research work or conducting 
special studies. These lecturers would be select- 
ed from distinguished scholars in Europe. They 
would be requested, in selecting the subject of 
their lectures, to have regard to the nstare of 
the post-B.A. Course and to publish beforehand 
a synopsis of the Course. They would be expect- 
ed to deliver not less than 24 lectures and also 
to undertake s owe direct supervision of stndeats’ 
work io the period daring which the Coarse 
lasted. Such supervision might mean a personal 
interview ones a week with slodentB and advice 
ns *o their methods of stody. Ooly gsneine 
post-graduate students should have a claim to 
such help from the Headers. Lastly, there will 
be lecturers, appointed by the Syndicate who will 
girt) e/stematio iaatroeHon to 2I.A. eludes is and 
supervise their work. These lecturers would be 
generally though not as a rale, drawn from 
College Professors. The Syndicate, however, 
propose to confine themsel res in the next year to 


disposal. The time in which these lecturers will 
be delivered will be tbs monsoon term of 1914 
and the plsce will be either Bombay or Poona 
according to the number of stndente that come 
within the scheme. In regard to the appoint- 
ment of Headers, the Syndicate, it i» proposed, 
will apply to such bodies as the Universities 
Bureau of the British Empire and advertise the 
places in London papers, and after chooeiog 
the persons, request the India Oflice to engage 
them. Each Header is proposed to he given 
Bs. 4,000 for a course of lectures, all the expenses 
to bo borne by him. Each lecturer will get, 
for one course of not leae than 24 lectures, a sum 
of Its 400, which may be supplemented by free 
paid by students. The subjects chosen by the 
Syndicate are Oriental classical languages, pre- 
ference being given to Sanskrit end Persian, 
general modern history and Indian history, 
sociology and economics and philosophy. Three 
gentlemen distinguished for scholarship will be 
inyrted from Europe to give as Reeder* of 
Ibis University, courses of lectures respectively, 
(i) it> an Oriental Language and Literature (pre- 


ferably Sanskrit) ; (ii) Modern (iocludin . 
Indian) History ; (iii) Sociology (including 
Economics), The courses will, in each case, 
consist of not less than 24 lectures. The 
University will provide three distinct courses 
of lectures in each of the following five branches 
of tbe M.A. Coo re© : (i) Oriental Classics! 
Language, Sanskrit ; (ii) Oriental Classical 
Language, Persian ; (iii) History ; (iv) Econom- 
ics ; (v) Philosophy. These subjects are the 
same as those proposed for tbe Readers, with the 
addition of Philosophy, so that M.A. students who 
attend the Courses of both Readers and Lecturer* 
wilt get from three to aeven Courses directly 
on or connected with the branch they have 
selected for study : in addition they Will nave 
advice and direction from aa m&cy teachers o 
ability. 

University Teaching- 
Emm Anvisxs ron Bombit. 

A meeting of the Seoate of the Bombay 1 
veraity was held recently, the Hon. Mr. e® 
Heaton, the Vice-Chancellor, presiding. Tho 7 
item of importance on the agend * ***-._ 
appointment of an expect adviser on Unive® j 
teaching. It may be remembered toe 
Committee under the Chairmanship of 
Sydenham was appointed to .recommend 
expert adviser, and recently LordjSydenham 
message recommended the appointment 
Alfred Uopkiosoo for a period oB sir mouths on 
an honorarium of ii, 000. 4 ' 

Principal A. L. Covernton, mowed, as 
mended by the Syndicate: That the 
approves of tbe appointment of Sit Alfred -o r 

lii.0D, u.,„ BCi, Vlo-Cb»»«* 11 “ 

of the Victoria University of Manchester, 
expert adviser on University UaAhing o° . 
terms mentioned in the message* fro® 
Sydenham quoted in the telegranh fW® . (fc 
Government of India, Department of Edoc**_ 
io tbe Secretary to the Gov«rnment\ol 8°®.^ 
Educational Department, dated tbe il5i“ .,.-. 0 
1913. Dr. Robertson seconded the lorop 0 *^ 
which waa put to the vole and carried! 

CALCUTTA UNIVERSITTl, 

A Gift. J t 

Dr. Rash Behari Ghoae has made a mtagoir 1 
Rift of Rupees 10 lakhs to tbe Calcutta Uiviv«*‘ J 
for scholarships and etndeotabip* > n . conn 
with the U oi recti tf Oollfga of Science- 
praise to Dr. Qhose. j 

Chair of Economic*. , 

The University of . Calcutta hn 
Kioto Chair of Economics to Mr- C- *• ' , 
Shirrei, a native of Aberdeen- H® ** the 
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eon of Mr G F. Shirras, Aberdeen, and was 
ed nested at Gordon’s College, Aberdeen Uni 
versity, and London At Aberdeen University, 
he was first prizeman la political ecience, second 
prizeman in the graduation class of political 
economy, and first prizeman in the hooonrs 

S olitical economy class He was senior atodeut 
i economics at Wrens, London, and at the 
Indian and Colonial Civil Setvice Examination 
did well in that department In October, 1908, 
for original work in laboor economics he was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Economic Society 
In 1909 he was appointed Professor of Economics 
at Dacca College while a year later he was 
appointed to the Government of India Prices 
Inquiry Committee, and placed on special doty in 
the Finance Department Mr Shirras la at 
present attached by the Government of India to 
the Board of Trade, Whitehall 

ALLAHABAD UNIVERSITY. 
Applications from Private Candidates 
The Registrar has addressed the following 
communication to the Director of Public In 
-strnction. Principals of affiliated Colleges, Head 
masters of recognised schools, and Inspectors of 
Schools. — 

As there seema to be Borne misapprehension in 
regard to this office Circulars Nos. 0 and 13 of 
19(1, the undersigned has the honour to reiterate 
the directions comm minted in tbo aforesaid 
Circnlars, and to ask that they may be strictly 
adhered to. 

2 The Meetings of the Syndicate and the 
Senate in the month of January being no longer 
mandatory, all applications for permission to 
appear at an examination other than the 
Matriculation examination should reach this 
office by the end of Ottobtr each year Applications 
which are cot received in this office by the end 
of October will not be considered All intending 
applicants sbonld ba so informed 

3. Applications from candidates asking for 
permission to appear at tha Matriculation ex- 
amination bs private candidate*, should reach 
the University office not less than six months 
before the date fixed for the commencement of 
aext Ustforalators ersarassi/cia AH 
cations that are not received on or before thia 
date, cannot be entertained 

4 It has b«en ruled by the Syndicate that 
candidates for the M.A, Final (not Previous), 
who have studied at a College for tao years and 
failed should ba permitted to appear at future 
examinations for the degree of M A without 
being required to attend further lectures, pro- 


vided that the Principal of their College recom 
mends their application. The same principle 
should be applied to persona who have been 
allowed to appear as Private candidates for the 
M A Final as Teachers Thu, howeter, does not 
exempt xuch would be prnate candidate!, 
candidate >, who would appear either as ex students 
of a college or a* teacher! from applying as usual, 
for the gr’ce of the Senate under section 10 of (hi 
Indian Univarnties Act of 1904 

PUNJAB UNIVERSITY 

Hon Ur ShadUal Re-elected 

The Hon ble Mi ftbadilal has been re elected 
to the Conncil by the members of the Senate 
and Honorary Fellows of the Punjab University. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 

The Acton Library 

The establishment of the Acton Library at 
the west end of Scott a bmlding in the Cam 
bridge University Library has been completed 
at a cost of nearly £9 000 The library wad 
offered to the University and accepted by them 
in 1902 by Mr John Morley (now Viscount 
Morley) to whom it had been bequeathed by 
Lord Acton, formerly Regioa Professor of 
Modern History in the University In the 
letter in which the offer was made, Mr Morley 
described the library as not one of those noble 
and miscellaneous accumulations that have been 
gathered by the chances of time and taste m 
colleges sod other places of old foundation, bat 
•collected by Lord Acton to be tbe material for a 
history of liberty, the emancipation of conscience 
from power, and the gradual substitntion of 
freedom for force in the government of men’ 
The Acton Library contains some sixty or seventy 
thousand volumes of books chiefly historical, 
of which tbe mam body is nnderstood to have 
been acquired by the late Lord Acton between 
tbe years 1854 and 1684- The transfer of the 
library to Cambridge was no light matter, as the 
books weighed no lees than 400 tons All this 
mass of literature has been arranged and cata- 
logued, a ipecial staff having been employed for 
the purpose Metal framed eases were specially 
designed and made for the accommodation of the 
Irsuis Tke' Lcbracf Oaesstdiev Awra e&necd & 
report putting on record bow tha mammoth work 
was nodertsken and accomplished and they are 
now asking for a anm of about £1,750 to enablo 
them to prepare and pnblish a separate catalogue 
Not till tbis need is met they declare, * will tbo 
history of the splendid gift of the Acton Library 
have found its fitting consummation * 
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Typewriter Topics. 

Remington Notes 

In the publishing of this issue the Remington 
Typewriter Co, have gotten oat a most excellent 
number. The cover is a Fourth of Jnly one, 
showing the American Eagle and the Liberty 
Bell and the great RemiDgton seal. 

This issue we find ia very hetpfol and interest- 
ing to stenographers, and we call particular 
attention to the article by Mies Mary E. Orr, 
entitled “The Gospel of Work," and also to the 
analyeis of laet year’s Remington employment 
department figures. An article beaded the 
“Wonder City” and topped by a wonderful 
picture of the Panama Pacific Exposition ia 
another feature of this issue. Good pictures of 
O, Latham Slides and hi9 daughter are produced 
in connection with an article entitled “ Remem- 
brances of the Early Days.” 

Tub Victor T\ r gw rites Plant in New Yob*. 


The basement contains the new power plant, 
which generates electricity for the use of power 
as well as light; the equipment is of ths very 
latest and most modem make, the power being 
transmitted to motors on each floor. 

The street floor is not yet equipped, but the 
socoud floor is equipped with the latest and 
moat most modern milling and drilling machiuea 
obtainable at the present time. 

The third floor, where the offices w 


are later to be assembled. 

The fourth floor ia devoted entirely to' the 
pohshing, plating sod automatic screw machines. 
About two-thirds of thi, floor la covered by the 
most moderu and up-to-date screw machines 
made. 

The fifth floor is devoted to the offices, shipping 
e part men t aod stock room. In the stock room, 
especially, are many modern bnt simple devices 
tor keeping stock in order and for inspecting eame, 
wnten convinces os, beyond a doubt, of the great 
care the Victor Company takes of the fioished 
product before it gat* to the assembling room. 

,, P a . [t 14 *•> ion petted that no imperfect piecee 
will go into the Victor typewriter. 

The sixth floor is another great revelation as 
oo this floor the japanning room, which in most 
other factories is rather ao unclean place owirg 
to the character of the work which of necessity 


must be done, is, owing to t?e modern equipment 
of the Victor Company in this respect, immacu- 
lately dean. On this floor is also the type-making 
department, on which is one of the very latest 
models of machines for makiDg type. - - 
The next floor is a well equipped assembling 
room. Everything in it is neat and in order and 
the work laid ont in a way that ebons that great 
care and thought has been put forth in the equip- 
ment of this floor for the assembling of the Victor 
typewriter, 


Technological Education in Bengal. ’ 

A Committee was appointed by the Government 
of Bengal in Jannary 1912 to consider various 
questions connected with Technological _ Educa- 
tion generally and to advise on the desirability 
of creating Technological Institute io T 

The Committee duly submitted its report which 
was subsequently examined by another 
mittee of experts who have worked out a detailed 
scheme for the establishment of the propose! 
institute. In accordance with the promise made 
by the 
mitfees 
Copies 

Book Depot, «v mere 
acnae 10 and Rupee 1 respectively. The Gover- 
nor in Council will take the reports into considera- 
tion in October 1913. and will be glad to receive 
before that date any criticisms or comments 
which -may ba offered on the subject of * 4 
proposed scheme. All such commuuicatio 
should be addressed to the Secretary to 
Government of Bengal in the General Dep* 
meat. 

Institute roa Calcutta. 


Government the reports of the two oqm- 
are now published for general information, 
can bo obtained at the Bengal Secretariat 


A report by the Hon. Sir. R. N.J Nathan, Mr- 
G. W. Kuebler, aod Mr. W. II, Everett, Super- 
intendent of Industries and Inspector of Techn - 
cal Institutions, Bengal, on a TecbnoIofP 
Institute for Calcutta has just been issued- a 
report suggests that the Imperial Secretariat a 
Government of India Press woold make an * * 
mirable Technological Institute. It estimvt* 3 
capital expenditure involved In tba schema 
more than Rs. 10 lakhs, and the net uonn&l e 
penditnre at Ra. 2,93,000. 


Sioxxrau College of Commerce, Boms**- 
The staff of the proposed Sydenham Colleg* 
of Commerce, Bombay, will ba a Principal on 
£900 per annum, a Professor on £700 per annum, 
and two lectorm on Be. 300— 600 per o* D,8B 
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each The Principal anil Professor will bfl appoint 
ed m England and tbe lecturers will be qualified 
Indians, The College scheme baa obtained tbe 
financial support of wealthy merchants, bnt tbe 
institution will be entirely nnder Government 
control. 


Scccess or ItrntiW Stqdvms 

The results of tbe Cityd- Ootids of London 
Institute Examinations, held io tho Victoria Jabilee 
Technical Institote, Bycolla, Bombay in April 1918, 
have been received 

Thirty two students of tbe Institute entered for 
the Cotton Spinning Examination ol whom 27 or 
8to/o were successful, cm Ola Grade J 12 in Grade 
II if in Final Section A, and 4 in Final Section B 

Twenty three students of the Institute entered for 
the Cotton Wearing Examination of whom 18 or 
*1!) o/o wcrosnccesslnl ns 12in Grade 1 3 in Orade 
II and l id Final Section B 


Five students of the Institute who entered for the 
Cotton Dyeing Examination were all successful 
Twenty students of the Institute entered for the 
Mechanical Engineering Examination of whom 14 
or 70 o/o were successful , mi 11 in Grade I and 
3 in Grade II Forty five students of tbe Institute 
entered for the Electrical Engineering Examination 
of whom -JO or 87 o/o wera success! nl ms 15 in 
Grade I 7 in Grade II (Alternate Current) and 3 
in Grade II (Continuous Current) T welve elu 
dentB of the Institute entered for the Motor Car 
Eng neermg oi whom 4 ot S3 o/o were successful 
Appeared Passed 

Telegraphy 32 26 v« 81 o/o 

Telephony 6 S 

Electric Wiremen s Work 5 5 


These results compare very favourably with tbe 
results obtained la England tbe papers and condi- 
tions of Examinations being the same in both 


Tbe following istbe list of successes forwarded 
from tbe authorities in London — 


CITY AND GUILDS OF LONDON INSTITUTE 
DeriBTMEKT nr Tecbsoloct 
TECHNOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS IMS 


List o/ Candidates mho have passed l\t exaeitwalwiM field at Bombay Victoria Jubilee Ttthnital 
Intltlule, Bjrculla 


Exatni 

nation Candidate's Name 
No 


Grade or 

Subject of Eiamwa section 
tion 


Class. 


85 Bhosekar K D 
210 Bahotgi Jngalkisbore 
1 Gnpto Yeshwant V 
174 Mando M B 
181 M stn Jsmsbed, P 
171 Cbobe D J 

149 Bow V Qannmanta 

150 Bow V Dannmanta 


Desai Tatya, V 
Sundrsm N M 
Sahiar Phirose B 
Ko-hwsls Jamshad D. 
Dikahit, D C 
Maude, M B 
W*j fdar Bapujv P 
Cbndghar Kemcband, P 
Jfadan fiuttonsha E 
Limaye Jagaonath B 
Darnkbanawalla Naoroji A 
B limoria Falee B. 

Oke Sitarato, D 
Wadia Ardrshir N 
Elans Jam shed] ■ A 
Deeai Dayalj , G 
Gupta Yeshwaut, V 
Pitale Jayawant H 
Bbtwanker, Z B 
Fozdar Gordandas, K. 

Oke Sitaram, D 


Soap Manutactnre Final 
8 Ik Dyeing Grade I 

Colton Dyeing Orade 1 

do do do I 

do do do 1 

do do do I 

do do. do I 

Cotton and Linen 

Bleaching Grade I 

do do do t 

Cotton Spinning Grade I 

do. do do. I 

do do do I 

do do do I 

do do. do I 

do do do I 

do do do I 

do do. do I 

do. do do. I 

do do. do. I 

do do do I 

do do do I 

do. do do 1 

do do. do I 

da do do I 

do do do H 

do do da II 

Cotton Spinning Grade XI 
da ao do II 

da da do II 


2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 


2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

« 

1 

2 

2 

2 


2 


% 
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Candida, to '■ Kid 


Mande. Ti. D ... 

Aggarwal Cbet, R. 

Cbndger Kherochand. P. ... 
KUvia Jam .bed j l, A. ,. , 
Sundram, N.2I. ... 

Limaye Jaganoatb, R. 
Gooealrea Alexander 
Wadii Ardeabir, N. ... 
Josbi Kasbinalh, S. 
Meewnni Vilheldat M. ... 
Kapall Ratilal, M. 
Wwmaker Nethabhii, G.... 
Elijah Uoel 

WesmiVcr Nathubhaf. G... 
Kapali RmiRl. M. 

Meiwtni Vithaldas, It. ... 
Handram. N. 21. 

Nathan!, N. J. 

Bhiwanker, N. R. 

Fof.dar Gordhandae. K. 

1 M or roll Pbiroubaw, E. 

Modi KeeharimaL Q, 
Ghella Sbeyji. H. 

Row V, Hannmanta 
i Cbobe. D. J. 

Dalai Parmanandaa, V. 
Poonatar, 21. K. 

Moaea.J. M. 

1 Natbani Alandin, J. 
i Hnndram, N. M. 

I Weamaker Natbobbai. E. 

I 2I«awani Vitbaldaa. M. ... 
i Patal Harilal, 21. 

’ Aiyer, P. V. V. 


Vartak Dinkar, V. 
Jethmalanl, K. L. 
Nalr.K.V. ... 

Darn 2Ianilnl, 8. 
Rsmnatbpor Bnbba. R. 
Mooohar Vaaudar, II. 
Sant Narajan, 21, 

Dick Sbayakeba, P. 

Bendali Rnpaii. G. 
Abidin Sam ... 
Sarangpani, 8. W. 


Verfcia Ojrll, M. ' 
Araa Viebwanatb, B. 


Sblods Sabbaram, A. 
Kaiwar Ttrnraala, R. Q 
Solti K. S. Bhadra 
Tbosar Chintoman, N. 
Mehta Koonyerii, M. 
Thoryey, K. R. 

Maratbe Ganaadhar, E. 
Lancer, R N. 

PiUai 5i_ Tbann 
Piliay, J. K. N. ” 

"" M.R.M 


52 Alaudin, B. 


... Grade II 
... do II 

... do II 

... do. II 

... do. II 

... do. II 

... do. II 

... do. II 

... do. II 

... Final See i A 
... do. See i A 
... do. See: A 
... do. Sao A 
... do. Sac i B 
... do. Sac: B 
... do Bccj B 


do. I 


do. I 


da I 


.. Telegraphy 


do. I 

... do. I - 
... Grad# II 
... ’ do- II 
... do. II 
... Final Sec B 
... ^do. Sec. B 


do. I 


do, I 


do I 


do, I 

do. I - 

do. I 

do. I, 
do. 1 

do. I 
do. I 
do - I . 
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Etami 

cation Candidate's Name 

No 

323 Desai Bhalehandra, R. 

165 Desai Lallnbbai D 
83 fihahms Dayaram G 
91 Saranepam 8 W 

93 SantNaraysn U 
325 Manohar Vsendev H 
360 Knmthekar V L 
395 Parxkh Jekisondas M 

11 Mehta Koonveru, M 

,79 Sri ysetav&t Radhikaprasad 
107 Pillar J M L. 

127 P Hai II Thann 
129 Tborrey K R 
25 Lai G rdhari 

12 Mottwam, N D 
66 D d M 8 

68 Rao MUM 
76 Vergw Gynl M 
87 Shahani Dayararn G 

94 Dhavla Krtshtuj B. 

100 Dadacbani Jamabedii, P 
106 Pillay J M N 

HO Nair K V 
120 D n Mohammad 
133 Karotbekar R. L 
381 Basayal njjam Baaavappa 
364 Bri vaatavai Radbikapraaad 
350 Ramnatbpar Snbbs, R 
24 Asaiwa d Eroeb H. 

75 Dick Sbayababa P 
38 Karpor Gavind R B 
185 CaDtol liarandas, R. 

184 Dafiary Ratllal N 
192 Bhatt, M B 

189 Parekb Jekisoodas. M 

372 MoDdgtl Noufjehall \ 

832 Raiwar T rnmaraa, R. B 
20 Raghavan N C 
74 D ck Shavaksbe P 
182 Canto) Naraodag R 

190 Parekb J M 

191 Bbatt Motiram B 
206 Rao Narasipor R. 

355 JetbrniUtiu K. L. 

3*4 Mondial biURgehallr N 
391 Raiwar Tirnmala. B IL 
3«8 DottSarat O 
330 Fewke* Henry G 
9f Pllai Ramagwam? P 

9B M b ? 0, ' p *I|y 0 IUd 8»* r - 
■ea Natasan S 
108 Nadn N S 
12S Filial. N Tbara 
1T9 Acgarwal Chet Ram 
3S3 DriTer Pram roe, ff 
344 Narasiraham C V 
1*5 him mteharya. B. G 
317 Rao, G Ranga 


Subject of Stamina 


Grade or Clast 

section. 


Grade I 
do. 1 
do I 


Electrical Eng: 
(Alternate Current) 


do (Cod O) 


Plumbers Work 


do II 
■do II 
do. II 

do. II 
do II 
do II 
do. ir 
do. II 
do. II 
do II 
do. II 
do. II 
do. ir 
do. II 
do II 
do I 
do I 
do. 1 
do. I 
do I 
do I 
do. 1 
dn I 
do. I 
do. I 
do. I 
do I 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


2 


P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

1* 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 


P 

P 

r 

p 

r 

p 

p 

p 

p 

p 

p 

p 

p 

p 

p 

p 

p 

p 

p 

p 

p 

p 

p 

r 
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Exami- 
nation Candidate's Name. 

No, 


Subject of Examint- Grade or 
tioa. section. 


161 Nathan. S Maxima 
332 Marti, C R»m» 

358 Kao 0. Malhkb&rjuna ... 
389 Iyengar, S Naraairaha 

99 Plltai RamaBawmi 

359 Kao. C- Mallikharjana . . 
153 Pillai Pononswaroy, G . . 
835 Mistri Dhunjisba, T. 

167 Sataria. 8 F 
326 Motiw.lla Dadabhoy, R .. 
357 Bao. C Millikbarjoca . . 
346 Rao. G Banga 
36 Joseph, O.J ... 

331 Marti. C. Kama 
166 Nadodwalla Jamshed. L. . 
22 Naiyadu, K. G. K. 


... Mechanical Eng. ... 

... Rail Carr: Buildings. 
... Carpentry and Joinery, 
... Brickwork* ... 

... Mitling (Floor Ml:) ... 
... Motor Car Eng . 

... do. ,.. 

». do. 

... do 

... do. 

... do. ... 


Grade I 
do. I 
do. I 
do. ir 
do. II 
do II 
do. I 
do. I 
do. I' 
Final 
Grade I 
do. I 
do. I 
do II 
do. II 
do. II 



TRevfcws ant> 11011668. 

Outlines or Victorian Literature, *y Doth 
Walkib and Mrs. Hush Wines. (Ca»i- 
, BBIPOI CstVEESITI PRESS). 3». nit. 

Nothing is more atriliog in the recent tendea. 
Ciee of literary atudy than the special attention 
paid to modern epochs. The kinship that undonbt- 
edly exists in a rery intimate form, between a 
reader and the literature of the period which it 
almost contemporaneous with him, is receiving 
adequate recognition. The Literature of the 
Victorian Era may be expected to rouse greater 
interest in the student of tcMiay. than that of any 
other period. Mr. and Sirs. Walker hare been 
successful in bringing out a very nseful manual 
for the study of Victorian Literature. It does not 
profess to be anything more than the mere outlines 
of the subject, but we hare no hesitation in 
• J?7l D S »* “ enough for the average atudent at 
College, who has to specialise in that epoch. The 
division of authors according to the department* 
of literature connected with them is a great con- 
venience, and the authors alto deserve to be 
congratulated on the biographical interest they 
have been able to introduce into their treatment 
of literary history. 

.We may however be excused for expressing the 
feeling that there seems to be an occasional want 
of balance in the judgment of the authors. We 
are conscious of thB influence exercised by German 
literature and thought on Borne writers of the 
Victorian Era, but we would certainly hesitate to 
«y that ‘ it may he described as the era of «•— — 


influence.’ Nor should we think of ™ n ^ D J 
Alexander Smith with Matthew Arnold. Edwjro 
Fitzgerald, Rnsetti and Arthur. Hueb Clough. 1 
is doubtful if John Warren and Lord da Tabby 
deserve treatment in a manual of this description. 
James Antony Fronde does not certainly deserve 
special praise for the accuracy of hw r . e>eM *“- 
We remember Frederic Harrison- calliM? the 
historian a * Charlatan ’ in bis methods, but Mr. and 
Mrs. Hugh Walker would make out, he was the 
model. of accuracy and precision. 8ueb trivial 
imperfections apart, the book must prove a very 
valuable guide. • 

Tbe lists of works given at the end of the treat- . 
ment of the writers is a new feature, and they 
must be of great help, for cultivating a first-hand 
acquaintance with them. 


Spilling and Punctuation, dt H. SnoosNt* 8, 
M. A. (Umychsitt Tutorial Press). I*. • 
Educationists of the older generation in thu 
country, have often bewailed the neglect f» •°“ e 
of the fundamental needs of education in t“ e 
pursuit of new methods. This- small book on 
Spelling and Punctuation is quite opportune, a» » 
serves to draw attention to things which do not 
seem to be receiving adequate treatment at toe 
present day. The treatment of the snbject i» 
quite attractive, and the book must prove particu- 
larly useful to boys in the lower forms of ° uc 
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Thb Gosm op St Luke, edited by Ret T, 
W ‘L' M W A AND RgV J p RicHABOS, 
W.A lUKrTERBiTT Tutorial Press). I, 6(2 
The study of English Literature cannot be 
w,t “° ut a thorough acquaintance with 
the Bible The University Tutorial Press has 
shown its recognition of this invaluable principle 
in quite a praclieal manner, by the publication of 
tois edition of the Gospel of St Luke The 
Introduction is very comprehensive, dealing with 
almost all aspects of Biblical scholarship The 
large number of maps and illustrations must form 
a real aid to the understanding of the boot. 

Lessons on Character Buildino, by W H 
Baldwin and W Hobson (Thomas Nelson 
A Sons). 1i 6d. 

It is no exaggeration to say there is no subiect 
recemng more attention at the present day in the 
world of Indian I duration, than the baildiog up 
of the character of childien m schools It ha* 
not been eas; to find a tery satisfactory solution 
to the complex problem But Messrs Baldwin 
and Robson deserve to be congratulated on the 
very acceptable msnusl they bare prodaced Its 
merits are many and we hope the following points 
will be enough to convince our reader* of the 
by .f he “ Uthore The 'Castrations 

»u»o ouutcwB xio urn wisely inuented upon , cuiIe “ fr ° ra 'he most varied sources the 
Literature, and has included for instance sources ceaomD G* ® re based on a umversal basis and do 

like Skelton’s IFAy Come Yt Hot to Court for con,sl ? ^anything offensive to any particular 

Cardinal Wolsey, and More s Utopia for some reIl 8 ,on * V 1 ® presentation is verv Simula 
side reflections on the social and economic condi 


Henht IV Past I, edited by A J F Collins, 
M. A. (UNirssaiTT Tutorial Press) 2i 
We have often had the pleasure of drawing 
Attention to tho merits of the volumes m Tutorial 
Shakespeare Senes They seem just the kind of 
editions necessary For examinational purposes, and 
they also enjoy the merit of stimulating interest 
even in the laymen The introduction la valuable 
as usual and the notea are correct and to the point, 
being ample at the same time The arrangement 
of the matter is clear and analytical and must 
therefore be easily remembered by the student 

Bills English History Source Boons The 
Reformation and the Renaissance, by F. W 
Bewsbeb, B A , Imperialism and Mr Glad- 
stone, by R. H Gretton (George Bell 
and Sols) 1* net each 


Indian Universities have begun to recognise the 
need of introducing the study of History from 
original sources into the curriculum of the B A 
degree in History The two volumes under 
review are admirably fitted for such a purpose, 
with regard to two Bach important periods in the 
History of England, as the Reformation and the 
Renaissance and Imperialism and Mr Gladstone 
Mr Bswsber's collection is particularly valuable 
as be has made a very discriminating use of arail 
able sources He has^ wisely indented upon 

— m llJg uuenan 

,P re8eDtat '°n '« Tery «mpjr and 
■"» -u «*,», ana economic condi * * ber ^°. re em,neDtI J •°"ed to the elemen 

tions of the period The Rutland Pavers, Hohnthei’s P. classes _ " ben we consider the insuperable 
C/ironiclei and the Paston Letters have also been ob * ,ac,es 'hat exist ln teaching morality throngh 
availed of for information Mr R H Gretton “ ,s vre trust an excellent 

- - - - “ _ D “L. , . k .!_ h, [’. wb,ch P foc «<3* on an entirely 


.’ir XV xx ureuon 

seems however to go in for sources of not very 
great authority, and has also entirely neglected n °° **? 
the b61p he may have received from the litera iupporr 
tare of the period dealt with by him 1876 
1887 Would not Alfred Austin, William 
Watson and Rndyard Kipling afford some 
taluable passages for an understanding of 
Imperialism, the Eastern Question and effai-s 
in the Transvaal ? Should the Times be the great 
oracle of the period on all subjects 9 It should 
certainly Lave been quite easy to mention tbe 
sources fmm i l . . , 


lx " ,LU proceeds on an entirely 

sectarian basis will command very wide 


{ nave Been qmt© easy to mention tbe C'tseen and the Stale have attained to a 
source* from which paasages have been extracted deserving reputation for their valuable JLh.jT 
in the contents. A mention of tbe authors and *nd attractive exposition of problems which 


^ olCQ P MSS ff e ® tut va Dee n extracted 
the contents. A mention of tbe authors and 
journals responsible for tbe passages would seem 
to be necessary in tbe Contents page itself. We 
hope the omission will be rectified in tbe next 
edition 

MX 


The Ciiieen and the State (Industrial and 
Social Life and the Eirnm), hi J St 
Lno Strachey (Macmillan A Co, Ltd) 
1# 6d 

The senes of books ,u Messrs Mmmtlhn’s 
Cituen and the Slate have attained to a very 


_ . ' 6 ior tneir vsioable ms 

and attractive exposition of problems wbteh a 
the highest interest to every citizen Mr* 
Strachey s book is quite up to ibe level of tbe 
other volume* in tbe senes and no one will 
the Indnstnal and Social Life of tho 
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Seipmann’s French Series : Do Li Terre, A La 
L ine, Edited by Engene Pallissier 2*. 
Cmg Semaioea *n Ballon, hy Jnles Verne, 
Edited by Eagene Pullissier, 2j. London : 
Macmillan. 

Regional Geography of the World : Part 11, 
Asia, Europe and Btitisb Isles (m Telogo) 
6 A*. Partlll, America, Africa and Australia. 
(Telogn) 111 A’- by M. Sitaram Kao, Head- 
master, Vireaalingam High School, Rajah - 
mnndry. 

Social Programmes in the West, by C. R. Hen- 
derson, the Barrows Lecturer. Bombay : 
Macmill&n. 9 Ait 

"Report on Pnblio Instruction in Mysore for 
1911*12, Mysore; Oort. Press. 
Composition from English Models, Booh 1, by 
Ernest J. Kenny, le; Book II, by Ernest 
J. Kenny, Is. 6d, London. Arnold 
Literary Selections from Newman, by a sister 
of Norte Darao London - Longmans. It. 6 i. 
Father Gregory, by Percival C. Wren. London! 
Arnold. 3s. 6d, 


3nbfa» Etmcatfonal notes. 

MADRAS. 

" The Children’# Bay Record.”— Tbe Jnly Virsto- 
eninfamani is a record onmber. It is the best 
children’s Day R.eord in Tamil. Lord Hardioge'a 
birthday is bound to b-com* an abiding institution 
In India and it i» an excellent idea of tbe Editor, in 
Tisw of His Excellency's forthcoming visit to 
this Presidency to COllMt together m a record 
number all the standing information on the subject 
necessary to enlighten and interest the child- 
mind. It is trnly “ the Viceroy Memorial Edition” 
and 'deals with subjects closely connected with 
the Viceroy. 


The Bout wh Via High 'school LUeraiy Society, 
M&dura — -The inaugural meeting of the above 
Society for the year 1913-14 was held on the 1st 
August 1913 at 6-45 r.v in the school premises 
under the presidency of Mr. A. Itsj* Ksro Iyer, 
Principal. Madura College Mr. A. Goviodaraja 
Modeller, H. x , L.T . Headmaster of the School 
delivered the inangnral addrees on the “ Uses 
Of Literary and Debating Societies ” There 
was a large attendance of teacher* and students of 
the various institutions. Mr Mndaliar, in the 
course of bis eloquent address, pointed out to the 
Btadeots the die tine '.ion between cramming and 
learning by heart. He condemned tbe former and 
exhorted the students to cultivate tbe latter prac- 
tice- The practice cf getting by heart important 


passages of prose and poetry should ba cultivated 
by young men, it they wished to train themselves 
in the art of apeaking or writing, and he quoted 
the names of eminent men of England, -who en- 
couraged this kiod of practice, to substantiate bis - 
arguments. Be also dwelt at length, -upon tbe 
advantages of Debating Societies M a training 
ground for public apeaking. Mr. Raja Ram Iyer, 
in bis concluding remarks, strongly supported 
tbe Lecturer and impressed on the eudience tbs 
importance of learning by heart splendid passages ■ 
from wall-known standard authors and recommend- 
ed the organisation of Tamil Societies in order 
to develop the Tamil literature. After the usual 
vote of thanks proposed bv tbe Secretary in ade- 
qnate expressions to the Chairman as well as lbs 
Lecturer, the meeting came to a close- , 


Teachers’ Association, M ay araram.— A * * ” 
iog of the Teachers’ Association held on the 
iostant under the presidency of the Iorpt c ' ' 

W. A Hsrt.M.A .1.1 . alltbe Primary Sch«il tesebew 
of Msyavaram Rsnge— about 200 allti °*®”" ■,.««« 
■embled io theMunicipal High School Hall to , , 
a number of well arranged, neatly illostiwUd model 
lessons, 6ome being dramatised. The 8°b -A‘« 
Inspector of Schools, Mr UVencata.nbb.ab.B^tT , 
made them so engrossing and practical. t 
Inspector spoke highly about the 
lessons and the r-alislic way in which th* 
gone th-"""*- w o v'ri.hnaesmi Iyer, B a.,i t. 


...jo through. Mr N. P Krishowsmi Iyer, » A-.it- 
the First Assistant of the M- H 8chooi, on nsii « » 
propose a vote of thanks to the Chairman, spoke , 


e yet a pleasant doty to nerfotm-a pi' 
and ao agreeable doty ; in tbe abeemte of thA Head 
master, the President of the Teachers . h„| 


lantle naturally fella ( 


lieutenant, and happy am I that the ^ 

proposing a vote of thanks to out worthy Chairman 

oo this occasion devolves on me- . >_ 

Before doing so. I wish to call o° r Cbairni 
attention to a tew facts touching ourselves, as ne . ; 
the guardian aogel of our interests and P, ar ‘ nl . 1 ® 

I see before me a large assemblage of Pru F*W ■ 
school teachers of this Range, who have oomo_ in'" 
far off places, >t aomeexpense and personal me 00 , 
veoieoce. In obedience to a call of doty. 

I regard them in more sense than one, 
nation-builders ; I do not mean that they »r* . 

Rhodes and giants of that kiod— bat bumble, bo . 
workers in tbs field of education. Their t™“ 
brain culture. Tney shape and mould the __ 
statesmen end rulers, they make or mar t“ e 
gress of humanity. They can elevate or depress t . 
character of the coming genen 


Thus their functioT V very noble, nobler !*■“ 
that allotted to men in other walks of life 1 ?« 
know the expression, " Tbe soboolmaster is abroaa. 
What does it mean ? To my mind, it meant * 

Is tbe eye-opener of the coming generation 


, that h« 

luo r,,T,u mw D1 me coming gouor— -o. nations 
yet unborn, and into his custody humanity entrusts 
tbe upbringing of loyal and useful ettiseni ' 
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When a fond parent, leading by the hand his 
young hopeful, meets yon the first and foremost 
reqaest that he makes to you is, “Sir here is ray 
darling, the stay of my life, please see your way to 
open his eyes. ’ 

Such at least is believed to be the noble privilege 
and prerogative of these bumble devotees 10 the 
temple of learning 

"You know very well with what esteem and honoar 
onr ancients regarded the statns of a Guru , why, 
the very VedaB, onr Bible cries at the top of ns 
Toice, ’* I bow to you, mother, my first God, I bow 
to yon father, tny second God, I bow to you, Garo, 
my third God " 

Onr Tamil literature abounds in maxims such as 
these, ‘ Let my Guru's feet protect me ' that is 
whenever people undertake arduous tasks or risky 
business, they invoke the aid of the spirit of their 

Such was and is atill believed to be the sacred 
calling of a schoolmaster. You have seen the picture 
now presented to you and now I call on you to look 
at the one that follows 

Bear with me awhile and sorvey the present 
status of this anciently respected people They now 
go by the name of ' Poor schoolmaster . Note the 
expression, gentlemen It is full of significance 
Shoy are hailed with such epithets, becaase, more 
often than not, they are absolutely innocent of all 
the villainies bdA rascalities of the world , why, 
gentlemen, the schoolmaster, week in and week 
out, from year’s end to year’s end are ever with 
unsophisticated innocent young Adams and Eves 
yet nnsmned naturally imbibe their innocence and 
gullibility No wonder then, that worldly men of 
business seating themselves on the scientific 
elevation of £1.000 a year treat the schoolmasters 
as a set of harmless folk — to be nsed by them 
sometimes a* hideous looking hobgoblins to 
scare away their naughty children 

Thus yon see in the expression * Poor school 
master is larking the inner idea of simple innocence 
and incapacity to do harm to others , add to this 
tbeir poor and unremunerative salary— many of 
them are passing rich with Rs 10 a mouth 

In this wicked and aancy world filthy lucre com- 
mands and compels respect , it is the long purse— 
the accumulated energy of some forgotten auceator 
—roles mankind Oram force tod heart cultare 
counts for nothing These must bow low before the 
demands of the belly, because of all kinds of rebel 
lion, the rebellion of the belly is tbs worst and when 
one cannot find the wherewithal to appease the 
'Wtments A this Tie'flJ Tioh he moat "bend 'his knee 
before these mighty tin Gods oftheparee Yon 
are not noaware of the fact that * Fortune favours 
fools" as she is known to be proverbially blind. , 

Thus you see though their function is holy and 
noble, their posillor in lila Is so low that Municipal 
Thoties compare favourably with them inasmuch 
as they are paid Rs 10 tor their work from morning 
6 to 8 a m, after 8 tv they are free lacces, might go 
about squirrel hunting to fill their stomach and 
basket making to find their evening toddy) whereas 


Primary schoolmasters have to work on Rs 10 
from morn to eve and be ever on tbeir vigil for the 
surprise visits of Supervisors and Snb-Asaistant 
Inspectors of Schools —who will cot allow them to 
earn some extra pittance by way of privato tuition 
even daring their hours of well earned repose and 
much needed rest, 

My tala of woe, gentlemen is at an end and if I 
am a little bit outspoken and nnwiae id my otter 
ance, it is because of the justness oF my cause — I 
know m^re than any other where the shoe pinches 
them 

You Sir, Mr G'biirman, wa expect yon to chain 
pion the right cause of these poor Primary school 
masters and their avocation , we intend to ose yon 
as a lever to opon the eye of the Director of Pnbtio 
Instruction and tbe Government and to make them 
ess m the right and trui perspective the poor status 
of this much neglected and often forgotten Elemen 
tarv school masters 

Now gentlemen, we cannot sufficiency thank our 
Chairman for tbe patience he has shown and tbe 
willing ear be has lent to onr canse and mission , I 
call on you all to sing m one chorus in the right 
royal bogliBh style, the long life and prosperity of 
onr worthy Inspector (Hip, hip hurrah 'j. 


The Presidency College— The report of Mr 
E W Middleman. Acting Principal, Presidency 
College. Madras on tbe working of the college 
dnnog 1912-13 discloses that the college was 
strengthened by tbe creation of two new appoint- 
ments in the subordinate service daring the year 
as Assistant Piofessors of Phyaios and Sanskrit 
Tbe numbers of students on the rolls in the first 
and aecood terras were 600 and 582 respectively 
compared with 583 and 577 in tbe previous year 
There were as many as 38 M A students in the 
college Tbe total of 600 students which was reached 
during the year was it is believed, the highest 
figure recorded for this college < There were 27 lady 
students Tbo distribution of students according 
to caste or race ehows that Europeans and Eurasians 
ware 27, Indian Christians (non-Paocharaas) 13, 
Mobammadans 12, Brahmans 416 and noo-Brsbman 
Hindus 61. Another etaterneut shows that students 
belonging to the richer classes were 44 in number, 
to the middle classes 502 and to the poorer classes 
36 Out of tbe total Dumber of 562 students whose 
parents or guardians were officials were 307 in num- 
ber Taujore contributed as many as 101 stodents 
to the college, » », a little lees than one fifth of the 
total strength of the institution The number of 
students taking op a language other than English 
has increased from 2 to 7 bat the study of languages 
other than English is reported to be s ill unpopular 
The eollege has again bad a large amonat of success 
in every subject m the Intermediate B A degree 
and M A degree examinations, in which it present- 
ed candidates In the degree examination sixteen 
students of the college were placed in tbe first class, 
and in Mathematic* Physics, Chemistry, Zoology, 
.Mental and Moral Science and History, tbe college 
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students wore first in the Brit clan* end two of them 
secured the rare distinction of a triple Ore- Seven- 
teen University prises were awarded to students of 
the collrgo The number of applications lor ndimi- 
•ion on the streng'h of secondary school leaving 
certificate* w»s again in etcesi ol the number of 
vacancies, onto! 6Go candid *te> for admission only 
97 were admitted It is said that the secondary 
school-leaving certificates of a largo number of the 
applicant* showed that they were not fit for* Uni- 
versity course. While the rrreipta from fen and 
miscellaneous items amounted to R» $7,718. the 
charges amounted to It*. 2, 12, $12 The games of 
hockey, footbsll, cricket, lawn tennis and bed minton 
were played during (he year One hundred end 
sixty-two eludents were living in the Victoria 
Hostel end the remaining <20 either with parent! 
or guardians or io lodgings. The lodgings 


, only 

--- .. >.i< found unsuitable The 

Principal has included in hil report eatrecte from 
the reports of the profeesora on the working of their 
respective departments. The D.rrcior ol Poblie 
Instruction On reviewing the Principal's report has 
come to the conclusion that the working of the 
college during the year and the results of the 
various University examinations were very satis- 


factory. 


College of Engineering.— The Director of Poblie 
f ^h' U V^° . 1 ® * Q broitted to Government proposals 


t/.L o i nasau omitted to Government proposal* 
Of the Prlnelpal. College of Engineering, for the 
distribution of marks consequent on tbe rearrange- 
ment of tbe College cteeers, and alio (be modifica- 
tions nrceseary to bring the eytlabuses op-lo-date. 
ibe proposals have been approved by the Board of 
j 'i •* l ,h*t the proportion of 

marks awarded in the College examination for 
practical work is smaller, in the rules as now 
proposed to be .revised, than formerly. The 
Director adds that the proposed modification* in 
the syllabuses involve no radical change*. Tbe 
.Government have approved the modifications «nd 
the revueJ distribution of marks proposed by the 
Director of Public Instruction. 


South >Uls bar All teachers who an 
to nndertund the proceedings 
members. 


The S. P. G. College, Trfcblnopoly.*— The SPG* 
College secured tbe service* of another clew* 


Knmbaconnm College —From tbe report of Mr. , 

J A. Ye te*. Principal, on the working of ' ' 
Kumbaconuro College during 1912-13, we gainer ( 
that tbs average nutnbir on the rolls and the a ter*g» 
daily attendance were 179 and 162 respect ire'j. 
sludiMs were Urahroane, 10 wrre nno-Brshinan 
esste Ulndos, 1 wee in Indian Christian and Mt" 
a Muhammadan ’ 




holed according to wrallh.TlO atnd««t« i 


■e of the 


middle else*, and 7 and 5 were of richer %r ^V**l* 

reepectively. There were wme - 


clasee* reepectively. There were some •“‘i . 

menla carried ont in respect of accommodation 
equipment. Although the ronetrnetion <H <]“ , 

for the Principal bat been abandoned, th 
acquired for this purpoee bes bcee orders i t 
reserved as an additional recreation gromid I for the 
college or aa a ute for pore.ble future 
Tbe tutorial SYttem continued to work ..T hL^beeu 
diecipline of the college is reported to “* T . . 

eatiefaclory. 85 candidates were einntntd »r 
Intermediate ei.minstion in Art*, of whoa 


Intermediate enminstion m ” ., u 

20 peered with «ii in the firat class. Eleven lodentl 
gained distinction in English. For tb « ?• p jj. . 
enmiuaticn 22 were examined io the ECU 
language diviaion, of whom 12 parsed with K 
in tbt second class. In the second 


of 11 in Tamil. ATter two years 1 . .. 

provision for gem. .a tbe college is in afairwsy tj 
equipped wltb aa greet a variety of games 


equipped wlib aa greet a variety oi gaiuc. , 
good a ground as any college in Southern J 
It is reported that there ia ample enthusiasm 


the atudenta and next year the Committee hop® 
organ™* this enlhnsiaam in a permanent 
grouping etodenta and bolding inter group eo ^tj w 


Th# North Malahar TeBchera' Association -The 
first meeting of the North Malabar Teachers’ Aaso- 
matron was held in the Brennen College Hall with 
i, A - e « b . eu « chair. Mr. Knehnan Natr, 
tbe t^llrge Principal, ho* been appointed Preaident, 
o r “• E-Sebrsmsmo Iyer. Head Master, Mieaion 
Uigh School aa V ice-President and G. Eshntaeban 
as Secretarv and Teen -nr.. -TV. ... _a 


c juepecior or 

ocuooia ana oir. Schener have been appointed 
Patrons The Managing Committee consist* of 
.Messrs Mailer, Veidianatha Iyer, M. Kanudinya 
and aoroe other* This Asanniannn ..II Is* » fl,i,.i .' .A 


° toiler, > aiaunatna Iyer, Jl. Kanudinya 
~ °i her 7 J“'u Association will be efiiliated . 
•“1 uU!® , 8oath . Ind '* Teachera’ Union We 
A^iooiatio n' 0 ! 1 *? 1011 ^ V8,T * U , CCT " «ud hope similar 


organ™* this enlhnsiaa 

grouping etodenta aDd „• w 

tions. Mr. Tates ia very enlbusiaelio iu reg „j 
the vein* of games, for he eeye io bis r*F®'“ 
do not think there ia anything in College ' ‘ cK r, 
lends itself more to the development ot C“ hw 
or briogi tbe staff and the students mot® Vvllre#. 
than games.” The net expenditure of 1“® V, ,go 
deducting receipt*, amounted to Be jj. 

and tbe net cost per studeot wee Be. 197 *S*’ .t. 

175 in the previous year. Tbe work doue W 
College Library Society dunpg tbe year w»> ®“. „ 
whole satisfactory. Tbe Principal « .iodinudW 
think that the College work showed vitality®” 
tbe year wae one of progress all round. 
Director of Public Instruction in bi« review <* 
report coograiulatts the Principe! end hia . 
the continued efficiency dieplsyed in the ” 0,K B 
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Oovwnmttit Glktit —The Government bsveaane- 
tloned ft Rrant of Rs 3927 toward* th* cost 
of improvement to the bmldinev of tb* Canar* 
High School, Mangalore. Government have 
delegated to (U the Bopenotecdvots i School o! 
Arts and Reformatory School. Chioglspot, tbe 
power to melee appointments op to Rs 30 per 
mensem end to indict punishment on persons 
»a appointed •, (2) to the Superintendent of In* 
das'riil Education power to sanction formtnra 
grants to indas'ritl schools up toe limit of Rs 60 
and building grants up to Rs 100, and (3i to the 
above said three Superintendents tb* power to grant 
temporary estroption from eiaraination rule*, 
geni'm! and special, end to employ noqoalifiid 
candidates for a period not exceeding three mooths 
when tba sanctioned pay of the appointment does 
not exceed Rt. 3) per mensem Government have 
sanctioned out of the Impen il grant of Bs. 23 lakhs 
for Education protided in the Budget, an additional 
allotment of ft* 22200 for payment of grants to 
tnanaaera of rrc >amsed tinning iniutoclooe on 
account of siijvnds to student* under traiDiogand 
have passed an order that a sqm saCloieot to meet 
this excess expenditure in 1914.16 should be 
reserved out of the non recurriog portion of tba 
Imperial grant of Rs 23 lakbs 


Study of VernaenUrs —Under tba auspices of 
the Town Student* Literary Union, au open debate 
was held in tb» A ro«rir»n nigh School Ilatl with 
Mr K. It Veukataram* Iyer, *.* , » L. in tfce chair, 
the subject bwflg. “ Is it neeoiiiary t-> fntrodoee the 
Tamil LaDguag* aa a compulsory subject id tie 
carrieo'om of the Intermediate and B.A clatteaf" 
There wa* a eery large gathering of gentletteu. 
beside* a good contingent of sto lent* present Mr 
T.O, Bevaoivasa Iyengar. M.tu. tbe Setrtlary ef 
the Tsm'l Sangam. opened the debate and presented 
a strong rate Id favour of the re-introduction ef the 
Tamt Lvngusgw »» a compulsory subject Mr K 
Chinnaswami Ijsr, x a, lecrtursr lo I.ngl »b in the 
Msduf* College, opposed tt cn the ground that the 

E resent regalstiooa should be Riven a fair irnl 
.forw they wer* condemced Mr Oanapathi Jy,* 
supported tba opener and Mr Itajagcpal* Iyer 
apojee in faveur of If* pressrt regulations A 
cutlrga ttjdrrt also spoke in support of the view 
of tbeoppewer 

Mr A Rajaram Iyer, Tnneipal tf the Madura 
C o’.'ege *«**.<>» esc of lie >pc»isj» JJ » t*ri he 
yis’ded lo cone in bis admlrai-eoof the Tamil liters, 
tore Ua VegrrMed that the Tamil fuadit had been 
ncneceawaitly dragged It to tfce oca t rover «y The 
tssfle was nnt ibe capacity of the Tam I I’aodit to 
teai h th* lacgoagw The nu calico for them to 
consider wat whetfcsr tb* Uolrrraity Las dmdt • 

death bio* to tie study of the vernacular* acd 

bauakrit brl *»« regoUlhjrs If* waaemptajJ. 
rally el opmlm ibti iha. was ci't the caw So 
indignity bad been eff,r»J to the vvrrarolsr* by u w 
new regeUtice* Tv* pi J syveta bad Iwen tn«d 
auCcwetly key, *td te them lo girt the rew 


regulations a fair trial before they sat in jodgment 
upon their effect 

The Hon Mr K Rama Iyeng*r said that when ha 
eani9 to tl e meeting he bad not intended to offer 
any reioutks oi the nutation either way Sow that 
an educationist of Ur Rajs rum Iyer's experienco 
had apekeu decidedly id favour of (be present 
system hs thought it proper to mention one or two 
aspect* of the question He would not give any 
opinion Tbe point at issue wss whether Teraacu* 
ler* bad b*en buried— tba, was the etpreasion need. 
He should respectfully atk whether tho best interest* 
of tbe country had been served by lb* Senate The 
real punt at issue was whether tbe University baa 
justified ita existence and whether it his done its 
doty One of tbe speakers menlioeed that a nation* 
a) literature should be built, Aod be asked with 
some vehemence "It a nations] literstare it to be 
built, ire we to have a small percentage of those 
that study tbe vernaculars P Have the present 
regulations tbe tendency to bring in the largest 
no mbit fur tbs »pr> id ol tbs vernacuUra f " 

Mr T 8 Kriibna Run. ns it, spoks in support 
of Mr RsjaRtm Iyere view* and Mr Muddtj 
Ramalmga Iver against them Mr T C. 8reemva«* 
Iveegar btietly emptied and with the closing nmaiks 
of tbe Cnairraan in the course ofwbicb he supported 
Mr SrreeiTssa Iyengar's new, (bo meeting termini. 


Rajabmundry Collegf— Tt* Princlp*rs report 
on tbe working of tbe Rsjahmundry Coliege dorirg 
1912 1” rereals the feet that in tbe matter of 
strength sod attendance tbe College has regained 
its former strength The strength in lb* B A 
cl* i«e< was an improvement on Isaiyear. Brahmin 
student* preponderated as usual, tbe o'her classes 
having been represent'd In comparatively smell 
nninber* Th* msjomy of students beleegtd totfn 
Ocdsran and Kutna distneta. The College having 
been newly a"lli»ted in Branch VI— Language*— 
the Prit-clpsl pointed out the necessity cf appoint, 
irg in addition to the PardiU a graduate io 
lstiguagea to tesrb tb* subjict* on th* modern 
lines required by tb* University, the eds-alicn 
and in, nisi outlook cf th* Bandits beirg unequal 
tn the critlral and historical tree 'rami of its 
Ucguegc* cotesrotd Th* rr»netp*l ha* been 
Informed that lb* Director sera co ocearion 
for th* appointment of a separata gradual* in 
Jsugssgc* >t> sddilki' ip Sir fasd))* f-i Koirm 
were ns! up far lb* l e termed i»t* exaeinatien aod 
27 catr* out aarcewfcl with the** in the firs* clasi 
S> atnd,nt* site *erl np fee th* It A d»gr»a 
mnai'.ta for at) braerhes Th* mulls were 
evcalien*. Mpecislly in rnebefc. tlf it* JS #»tl sp 
in »bi» aahjirt £0 p«,nii Tbe receipt* wee* an 

imp— rreoest OTIC ifc* pfw t«t| ]»r'., beirg 

lii. jw**-’! siMihtl B* t< til m tb* pemessyear 
I'wCths'k b'Ytrr J Imrii. »>-d bsdmlnwsi wsr* 
p!*r*d tf tb* stuisel* deneg Itajisr Tt* fco.|.! 
£sl ;» b-'Srd'r* »cd "lodgers st again.* '<> 1**4 
year Tt* diseifdsw in tti Cil’cge as rsfaWted t-7 
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tire beta satisfactory. Rif Alfred Bourne elates 
that the generally efficient condition of tbe College 
Kit creditable to the Principal and the atnff 


Government Girl*’ School, TrlpUcane— The 
following G O. No 686, Education, dated 31ft June, 
1913, has been issued 

In their Order No 258, Edncaiional, da'cd 25tli 
March 1913. the Government approved generally 
the proposal of the Director of 1’nhlio Inetrnction to 
take over the Maharaja'e Girl*' School, Trlplirane 
and to transfer thereto the Tamil Training Section 
of the Presidency Training School for Mistresses, 
The Director now anbmita detailed propoeala for 
raising the school ar.d the training section to the 
secondary grade and for revising the acale of 
eetabliehment of the combined inetitntion. 

2. Dia Ercelleocy the Govemor in Council is 
pleated to eanolion the Director's propotala subject 
to the substitution of the following modified icate 
of pay for the proposed establishment — 

Secondary School — Superintendent, Be 250 10-300: 
Headmistress, Re, 150-5-176: First assistant. Rs 
100 5-125 : Second assistant, 75-8-100-, Two assistants 
eich (5-5-100 1 Three assistants etch 50-2 60 . Three 
assistants esch *0 2-50.Three assistants each 30 2-40-, 
One Telugu assistant, 50-2-60. 

Training sseliois —First assistant 150 5 175; 
Second assistant 125 5-1 50; Third assistant 100-5-125 
Common ssotwn— One mosic teacher 40, Ona 
drawing mistress 40-4-60 : Oos clerk 20 161; Two 
peons, each 8 ; One watcher 6; Ooo gardener. 7; 
Ibree coodactresees, each 3 | One sweeper, 4 ; 

(The increments will in all cases ba annnal ) 

Jfl ^he ^sanction will be registered as No. b7 of 

3. The extra phsrg. in 1913 14 on account of tbs 
propoeala now sanctioned will be met from tbe lump 
provision of Rs 15,000 in the current year's 
budget for a Govern ment Secondary School for 
Girls in Madras 

4. The Government agree with the Director in 
considering that the tranafer rf the Maharaja’s Girls’ 
School to tha Educational Department should be 
unconditional and they approve of his proposal to 
open negotiations for the purchase of the two plots 
of land belonging to the school. 

Opening of New Elementary Schoola —Twenty, 
ope new Primary Schools are to be opened by the 
Cudda.ore Talak Board with tha Government grant 
recently given The other Taluk Boards are busy 
starting, similar achoola. Municipal,. e» also have 
vuJ . F rttotH The number of Board 

'* thm increasmg by leaps and 
nanaiM J* '"»-!? ™R ,elted that there is ex- 

SJ— t 0t *° ,l dsnty.Tbe onality of elementary 
ed a Cation is now mostly ganged by the nntnbcrof 
schools, by the comber of pupils under instruction 


and by tbe amount of money spent- Under the 
present system, pupils aro often left in tbe tame 
•lands rd and there is no proper scrutiny in regulat- 
ing their promotions. The three R'e donot reoeira 
special attention and there is tangible retrogression. 
Elementary schools of higher grades are not much 
resorted to for want of incentive. 


Education of Backward Claitei.— ' The following 

G. O baa been leaned . — 

Tbe Government sanction the expenditure of * 
anm of R«. 6,000 for the supply of hooka, slates and 
writing materials to poor and backward classes of 
pupils id Government Elementary School*, anbject 
to the following conditions 

(a) that the article, purchased shall remain the 
property of the school and be ao marked, 

(ii) that tbe Headmaster of lha school 

a separate list of all the articles with the date 
supply, and 

(iii) that the article* aball be used by P®P * 
daring school hour* only and shall not be removoo 
from tbe school. 

2. Tbe charge will be met from tbe *D'C>»' 
Imperial grant of 23 lakhs for education which hu 
been made available ior eipendimre in the enrreo 
year. 

St Mary's High School. Madura -The 
dietrlbntloa of the prlte* of St. Mery s High Scb<» . 
Madura, was held in lb. De Nobili Hell on the 14* 
lost , with the Revd F. Bertram, S. 3 . 

Joseph's College. Trichinoply, in the chair. Tbe *> 

W *Father*J. A . Plancbard, Manager of the School, 
read the report for 1912-1913. Tbe distribution « 
pr-zes was a very interesting one. The list of donors 
of prizes included the n ernes of eeveret 
gentlemen of the town, both European and Inoisn- 
The Chairman then gave eway the prizes. 

Breeis' Memorial School— Tbo large b*lj 
Brreks' Memorial School was filled with a Tory I* 6 
gathering of parents aod well-wishers □! the in*” 
tion to witness the first distribution of PH „ 
since its re-organization. Tbe chair we* 
by tbe Qon’ble Sir John Atkinson, I OS. * _ ' 
and tbe prizes were distributed bf "»<’ 
cetlency Lady Feutland- Among the large K 8 '.® 

I noticed Lidy Atkinson, Lady Stuart, Mr*- * 
the Hon’ble Mr P. S. Sivaaamy Iyer, the - 

General aod Mre and Miss Bannerman, y*IL 
Allanson. Mr. Whit too Brown, Mrs. Baker, the -W. 
HAD and Mrs. Moorhouae, Mr C. G*han. HW 
Rev, Mr. Price, the R«v. Mr. Thomas, MissLiDIt. 
and very many others. The proceedings °P" ne A!L eg 
the pianoforte trio, Walls from Fault, by Mt“«® 
Valerie Ramble, May Watte, and But Ogf? a? 4 J?® 
children of the Primary School followed 
Canute. “ The Su>ette,t Son y.” Edgar 
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Tewke* E » T a teat, moor tf 1 lg (kill at a aery premia- 
j2* P' &D1,t "» hi* rendering of Scnnmano’a 

fliu IFIen, while the members of 
ttw nboolehsir rendered the part *ong I would fiat 
wjf lore Miss Copcntt Very ably assisted at the piano. 


4,03 


W'WMtaprt.-CW the §3 graduate 
tbB S,id4Det Teachers’ 
M K M V Ch lMt - 0ne *•» * EofMien. two 
fire nan 1,,d,sn ChnaliMt. 

“iiSSSi * *° d Br »hn,.n. Their 

• pwat subject* were distributed m follow* — 
SeVe^re 5 ind n' > Pb J[?J“' Science 24. Natural 

SffiS.VX B £SS? Tw ' 


* Secondary School -The 18th August 
*V » ^'«« r d »T ‘n the snnil* 0 r Korsnad— & 
S.k 2|? ° f M, y* ? n r *» A new Municipal Secondary 

IX.'aVg.r;,* -awast 

..“^dV.'^SiaSi 1 ,'." “9 


u R.ll... Aorsn.a U ranch of the School 


” b ' fi".2sJSjlSkgJSf 

impress*] upon the audJoc* the ?m^M® doC * lI . 0 “ 
k nowt.de. of F» B l„b M a nre^s^r^.” C *, 
communication to. 7 “ ed ‘” ra « r 

that tb* cni,. n , -s coramumt* and .aid 

SMJssvrii? 

wb«es Me Ckviawllrk?. 0, ‘ 8 * a c(u,f cf 
rfKoeaoaJ.ba, Si? .? ® b ** tMr * * l«d,rg light 
knorkirealtb* Iw'ot »£?*»?« 1" d 0 , nt _°* 
vtnd education at the 9 >a 0cl1 . ^ 

|1 teoet. 5cr * ®‘ ‘how. who needed 


whit is called JJ.yavaram— in f»et Mshadana and 
Street., w,th Koranad, we most 
, t , h ® ,‘ h « became ,t eopphes 

mere than the lion a share of the sinews of war, 
and with respect to the strength of the population 
and the number of houses Koranad beats Maya, 
vai am hollow 

<5o,the Ssliya commnnity has bad always a just 
grievance directed and leyetled against ir*yararem 
masmnch as they have been paying the piper for 
so many years, and Wsysvaramites have been 
enjoying the tune It took so many years for tleir 
complaints to be beard and foi the Municipal 
? open to g.ve education to those 

wbo filled its coffers most 
I own lb at there are s number of Mnoteipsl 
I rimary Schools scat te red ronnd Korsnsd Tbo 
citiaens here think t hat it is not sufficient They 
want brcoodary edocation to be ministered at 
their doors to Iboir children wbo, became of their 
tender age, cannot aafely be sent over to our High 
School, more than a mile distant, along a road too 
foil of traffic over which the Jutkawallas arc ever 
mooing riot— so risky even fir elderly pedestrians 
to perambulate. 

Now that Koranad bas a Secondary School it (■ 
the look oot cf the citizen, to see that II i* 
ftrengtlened sod maintained in it* rigour and 
finally to secure for its local habitation befitting 
the traditions end motlficeDce of the wealthy 
citizens of this place 

Allow me. Gentlemen, to reeks an saree.t appeal 
lo Mr Chidambaram Cheiutr and other gentries of 
Koranad to see tbeir way to add to this institution 

met Tarhninl f r.t r*. ... ......... 


raorantd to see toeir wsy to add to this instiiollon 
« a fitliog adjunct. Technical Classes of Carpentry, 
led Smithy and » Weaving Class, for it is indoitry 
ind reanoal labour that prosper a union Fnglaod 


aed - 

and manual Itooor that prosper a ration Foglaod 
woold not be what it is but for Lancashire and 
Manchester, as yoo know that half the industry of 
the world is dne to man being bom without clothes 
and the olbsr half cf the industry of the world 
is dne to man being bom without tools 
My on* doty now is to Hirers my sacred fone 
tioo and prerogatjra as a Brahmin lo prrnonoce rey 
benrdictioo oter Ibis newborn baby “May lb. 


brnrdictioo over ibunrwbcre baby “May lb. 
Institution tbnva long and be for cvrr ptf spetxua.' 

Mr Velavndam Modahar, Tamil I’sndit, (hea 
a pck« suitably to tha occasion 
■file Chairman after a brief speech, declared tha 
•boo! open. M 15 Ry M S Nates* lysr Arl, Chair. 
. — at - » <• —i i - sot* of thanks 

•er* distributed 


man Moninjasl Conncil, pcopenred 
to the r hair F» oils art) jrsw s«y»M 
and tho prociedings mm* to 




bom ink 

Bombay Primary Schools —The following ore** 
no** ha* Wo Issued in the Pd9Ct'i*e Oepartmsnt. 
fk-mbar — ’ 

Tt» 1 1 vector of Pallr* Imnri e» (as rresn'Jr 
rvpt««enied 10 Cst.isimt lbs drsVabit ty /( 

ralaa leg lh# eond.'rw.. nrder with atfecr^i* 

are cswi* teem She aamaal p«T>*; 


« 
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tat Grattls-in-Aid of the con at ruction end equip- 
ment oj Primary school* Thw iiiuritwi, *><icb 
irilQnl insulated in 1985 end l« drawn from 
the recurring grant made in that year by the 
Government ot Indiain aid ol ptimary education 
ui the Bombay Presidency, b«a hitherto been ad- 
ministered atnclly in accordance wlih the build- 
ing grant rule* which require that the manager* of un vulnvllln v „ 

the institution for which a grant la soueht should The question of drawing open it far the pflrpcaa 

first prutida • hall-ehai* ot the tola) sum required. ‘ 1 — 'h" • ll31 * 

It i> now pointed out that the District Local 
Bosnia, whose school* form the alaple of tliesys- 
torn of primary education in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, find it difficult to comply wuh this condi- 
tion owmq to the inrlsetic nature nf their revenues 
and the increased recurring liabilltica which l ho 
•xtenaionof primary education and the improved 
conditions under which it la conducted have 
thrown upon them. Thu difficulty has retailed in 
the provision being only piriially utilised, although 
the nead for the better hunting and aqoi * 

primary schools la admitted un every aide. 

2. In Ibeae circomstancet the Director of Pub- 
lic Instruction proposed that this anneal provision 
otonelekb should, avail eipenmeot for the neat 
five yeare, be dmnbaied amchg the District Local 

Boards tu the form of free grants for the construe- memorial, a scholarship baa P«*u IT^^VlbYhlghf 
tion and equipment ot their primary schools, the of Dr. Selby for the undent *"?**?, latermeduM 
requirement! of Municipal and Aided primary number of marks In Logie in 
schools continuing to be met onder the ordinary Examination of the Bombay Unirera j. 
Grant-in-Aid rules but from another aeurce. ___ . 

3, 8ince the above proposals were received, • ... Rharr. 

however, the Government of Iodie have made Zenana Central School —The Hon ble Mr. 
libera) assignments for the gmeral improvement Director of Public lottrucllon, preeioea re 

Of education m this Presidency, included among the opening ceremony of the first i‘ CD hnmedsa 
which is a sum of lit 1J| lakbi (or the erection School in the Bombay Presidency for M -y, 
end equipment of schools mainly of the elemen- girla In npeoiog Ibe proceedings, toe a* ^ 
tary class Tbeio very considerable additional Uaulvi Bafinddin Abmeo laid alrM«oq mo i . 

resources will admit of a wider application of the there waa no Institution in the Preiiacncy -j, 
principle underlying the proposals of (he Director had for its object the training of Mahomeu « ■ 
of Publio Instruction, a principle which has the as teacbere for Urdu Girls" School*, xnougn 1-<t 
oval of Govern meet. object baa not yet b-eo attainad. I 


which are In ibe greatest need of »n liable school 
building, but whose fieu.cial circurasuoce* do 
pot admit of their undertaking the construction 
of them on the lermi laid down in the (irant-io-AM 
rule* 1 

0 For the prvaeot the existing aonuU pf» 
vision of one lakh relerred to above will CooWW 
> bo diatnbuted on the **m* term* »S below- 
he question of drawing upon it far toe parses" 
of free grants will be considered when the *»s> 
mentoflU Ifij lakhs ha* been fully expended. 

The Deccan College. Poona.-Tta portrait j" f 
nf Dr F- n Selby, * *.. it D.,1.1* Pnoc.pal of »b* 
Deccan College and Director of I’oblio 
in tha Dimbey Presidencr. was ‘ 

principal hallo! the Dice* n Ooll'Rt 

Iiord tVilliogdon who |*r(nra>ed t* ' c ? 

housing and equipment of ceremony, in the pmence of a U»B» * a ^bed 

- J ■ paatand present .indent, of the m1 

Dr. Selby as a great acholar. deep phi's* P. 
a man of great character and .iu fluency jnveff , v in 


council i« accordingly com murky were tha D kfnl to th« GoreroWM * 

» system of free grant. tor they now had a Central School in which to P > 
t of schools ahoold be girls of their religion for a course in the trau- 

SS . In replying, the Director of Publio 

„* referred to the appreciable increase, in tnv* ,, 


4. Tbi 

pleased to direct that tb 
tbe building and tquipi 
extended to Municipalities also, fi.r he considers college, 
that the need of good si bool boild-ogs in Municipal 
areas is as pressing and tbe dillicnllie* to Mum 
palitiea in providing such buildirgs sic olun 
great as is the case with the District Local Boar 
Foremost among the measure! which have bi 
pnt forward In connection wilb the campaign 
against tbe spread of tuberculosis in urban 


... ippmciable increase, in tn««"r^, a 

»••«> of Mahomrdan boys in tbe Primary 
of tbe Central Ditiaioo during the last ',d»r- 
whicli he considered a healthy * l K”-, u u otn ed*n 
.a ol tob.roolo.i* in orbio “jJqCSflSSfiSF'ISar JwM* , S 

of apaci one, well ventilated and * T* A.‘. c , , tlierw Mahomedan ft 1 ' 1 * 


rial ai 


ards tbe 


Grant Medical College— The Bombay 


designed lc ... 

5, Thu allotment ol E*. 12j lakhs s 
ingly be devoted to the payment of f 

ing and equipment grants, not only to uumci guTermug vue wppomnueos oi iun» . , 

Local Boards, but alsq to those MunicipalitUa officer* at the .1. J. Hospital, and of P* 1 * 0 
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professors, lecturers and tutors at the Grant 
Medical College, are defective, both on the score of 
lack of uniformity and because in some eases they 
aro likely to operate to the detriment of tbe institu- 
tions concerned, by preventing tbe selection for 
these posts of persons, for the time being, best fitted 
to fill them to advantage in supersession of all pre- 
vious orders The tenure of appointment of bono- 
rary medical officers at tbe J J Hospital will be lor 
one year These officers w.Il be eligible for re ap- 
pointment, provided that no officer Khali hold the 
same appointment for more than two consecutive 
years At present there are fonr minor pro- 
fessorships at the Grant Medical College, carry, 
ing an allowance of Ks 200 a month each 
In future they will he tenable for one year 
only, the term being extended by tbe Govern- 
ment from year to year, if in their opinion 
this should appear desirable The same rales will 
apply to lecturers and tutora as regards fellowships 
The objects of these are to eocourage, after gradoa- 
tion, farther study in professional subject* and to 
assiit graduates to proceed to higher degrees- The 
orders in this instance, remain nnebaoged and 
‘di ? » p P r0T *J of . the Sorg-on General, may 
One y ear^eae b[° ° a0 " by «*“««» of 


ALLAHABAD 

Victoria High School, Ohaiipur-A meetiog 
presided over by Mr J W Morris, the District 
» «.“» be,d : ecent, r ,D tb ° Victoria School, 
for tbe distribution of prizes to the students of the 
2^”?!?' 7‘ Ct r 0r :* “ ,Rh Schoo! »Bd certificates 
to tbe students oT the Victoria Sanskrit Pathihala 
who pissed the Pratbam Panksha examination last 
M, E n he , MDg llr , K ° "Pita of the hot 
weather, the District Judge. the Sub-Judge and the 
Deputy CollecWr being among those who were pre 
| h<> Headmaster, Babu Rsm Gopal Mitra,in a 
in Bp0n lh# ,m P ro »e'"*nts effected 

me«i fi ts conTBra| on into a Govern- 
ment institution Then came tbe report on the 
Victoria Sanskrit Patbshala read by its Manager 

SiT Pat fuffiah! Vn D ** V H ® * keleb ' d the history of 
the Patbshala from its beginning and told how it at 
first formed a pan of the Victoria School and after. 

from it " han tb ° 80b001 »«» 
S Government by the School Com. 
bo " '' U J passing through aaver.l 
and l,8he ^ l j* re P Q Wt'°n for efficiercy 

and passed all tbs candidates that were sent an for 
* ®* Q,kr,t College examination, 

in rVw r ° S8 a “ ,d *‘ cb « r » »od addressed 

« h Sr t £ P ^?‘I e word * tb « Headmaster of tbe 
scholars of hnrh 0 «1? er tbe Patb8b ‘>‘ «od the 
institutions on the great value 

the t^heTto * < L bo! “" * nd lbB dat T uf 

i if. infuse in them a bigb tone He 

ianlv ° f f '* roe * “ productive of 

lba scholars of 
. w ? Ch ^ 1 the Prospect of shortly 
having a hostel with an ample play ground which 


ooght to prove to them cf great benefit Addressing 
the scholar? particularly he advised item to be 
ob-dieot and submissive to their parents and 
teachers to be true to their couuiry aod Ityul to 
their king Rebrung to the unsatisfactory finan- 
cial stale of the Pathsbals he advised the Manager 
to approach the local public in right earnest, and 
he hoped that the help be sought lor the Patbebala 
would never be refused to it by those who were in 
a positicn 1o help Should this resource fail it 
would be time lor him to ,ousidcr seriously the 
case of the institution Tbe boys of tbe Govern, 
ment Victoria School then received their medals 
and prizes from his bands and the students of tbo 
Sanskrit Patbshala their certificates Bud also 
prizes Amorg lba medals given to tho boys of 
the Government High School were three gold 
medals from an endowment newly foundtd by 
tbe widow of tbe Isle B Sorendra Narain llai, 
m, lle who died a sad and untimely 
death at the beginning cf a promising career 
These medals termed Surendra Medals are toba 
given annually to tbe best Bbumibar boy passing 
out of the Ghazipor schools The meeting then 
dissolved alter a vote of thanks to tbe Chairman 
for t) a trouble be look id presiding over it 


MYSORE 

The Mysore Educational Association —With a 
view to form an association of persons engaged and 
interested 10 edrcation >n Mysore, a meeting was 
recently held in tbe Government High 8ebool, 
Bangalore, Mr, J G Taitpresiding There wan a large 
attendance of professors, teachers end others, pro- 
minent among them being Mr J G Tait, Mr 
F R Sell, Rev Mr E P flier, Rev Mr Fuller, 
Miss Butler Dr M Snoivesa Kao, Mr. C Krishna 
fieo, Mr B Djsappa Mr K Narayana Rio. Mr B 
Yinkatanarsoappa Mr S Venjial ess char, Mr N. 
Veokaiera Iyengar, llr M T Karasimha Iyengar, 
Mr S V S»tti, Mr G K Baraysna Rao, Mr V. 
Subramany* Iyer and Mr K Karcacbendra Bao. 
Mr F B Sell made an mtereslmg speech 
Mr Tait spoke to lba followirg effect — Gentle- 
men I propcee that sect an institution as Teachers’ 
Association or whatever you may choose to call it be 
formally started 

Mr l- P Rica seconded the proposition Mr K. 
Rauathandra Rao said a few words supporting tho 
proposition and the resolution wit carried unani- 
mously Mr Fuller proposed tbe eatabli-hment of a 
Secretary and Mr. Sell was appointed to tbe place. 

Next, » provisional committee consisting of 
Messrs F R Sell, E P Rice, E P Metcalfe, C 
Krishna Rso, S KrisbEsawamt Iyengar, C. K 
hiarsyaua Ran. B Daeappa and V hubrabrnsnya 
Iyer, was appointed to draft tbe roles eto 
Mr Tait msda the following concluding* 
remarks " — * 

I have not much to offer an regards the objects of 
soch an Association as tl is Mr Sell baa said every, 
thing on this and discussed the quest cn of tbs 
Status ct the teachers In Mysore ] thought tbo 
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I. G. would be here before tbe proceedings ended, 
I bope that Ibe Provisional Sec ret ary of Lbe Com- 
miUee will soon be able to forward the results of 
the meeting to as later on 

. 'Yj 1 * 1 • h "* r V »oteof thanks to the cbair proposed 
by Mr C Krishna Ban, the proceedings closed- 

Village School Fnnd.-Tbe Inspector-General 
of Education io Mysore, having submitted the 
Iha Village School Fund 
for 1913-14, tbe Government of My.ors have 
passed the estimates, providing for an income of 
Ks 0,69,894 and an expenditure of Be. 412 761. 
n. .? f u " pendllQre over receipts, ms. 

Bs 43,367 will be met from tbs cash balance of 
th^t r’i 4 1 o?2 0 A? th * credi ‘ of tbe fund on 
the 1st Jnly 1913 Charges amounting to Re 30.672 
O ”„i?? * ddc r "“j 1 «f«renee to the Inspector, 
mesdnl sh.™ 14 ? *"? tblS ' Um ia tor ‘^purpose of 
bendi tR. 1 ®*??? Be ' T , ,cbool ‘t »“<* additional 
^r for M.‘ D m1 3 . 2 V b9 ^ u ymeDtof ‘ Usmonetre- 
thale^L * t L ™ Exhlbltl0r > work Re. 240, and 
it, 2_C00 provision for furniture and apparatus, 

COCHIN. 

fe.^nr°'}' M n l,P TO“' t,le reeomraendation of Pro- 

on the ShMSt?nnrth;’7 Pl, - l ° lhe Peoples’ address 

SStSH r-“ ■ » 

ture^To obtain snggestmDS B fo , r , ' l * , ?|** By *|*^ B *''* B ** 
of this munificent g^ntTe DurWin^r 1118 

™"“* “ a 

1089 is to bo n odor the msnao s m V? ear,y 
appointed by tbe Durbar, of cn^rae nn “*“•* 
control he th« eu-.. r “I coarse, under necessary 

total grant of St °60 000 *!> »* 'a? ri 'n*" 1 ' ,? nt0 ! “• 

siDiif.it ... \ss-r., R as"«,’ , ; P ^'5 


His Highness in 1085 for tbe . encoorsgement of 
8aosknt learoiog will also be available for tbs 
purpose. Over and above tbie, tbe Sirkar le prepared 
to make np any deficit that might occur at tbe end 
of every year. The Sanskrit Library attached to tbe 
Ednveppn will be banded over to tbe School, end in 
all futore appointments of Paodite io tbe School* of 
tbe State, preference will be given to tbe students 
of tbie School, 

With regard to tbe improvement of Malsyelsni 
literature tbe proposals of the committee ere not 
wholly accepted by tbe Dorbar. Some of them, like 
the one for tbe starting of a model magazine, are 
considered by the Dorbar to be impracticable, if 
not altogether beyond tbe legitimate functions of 
the State. Tbe compilation of an Anglo-Mslayslsm 

Dictionary, tbe Dnrbsr is prepared to subsidise. and 

a grant of Re. 5.000 Is made toward* it. The appoint- 
ment of a permanent oommittee to advise the 
Durbar in matters connected with tbe improvement 
of Melayalam literature is also approTsd I; end 
Messrs C. Acbyutba Menon. T. K. Krishna Menou. 
and H. H. tbe 12th Prince are appointed to it. , 1M 
amoont of Rs 20,000 will be banded orer tntbU 
committee wbo will epend it for the porpos# lor 
which it is intended onder a dtfinite scheme 
sanctioned and approved by the Durbar. 

Lower Secondary School! —The Dewan be! rnled 
in bit proceedings dated tbe 29tb July 1913 that m 
futore all Lower Secondary Girls’ Schools in tbe 
State aball be open to ell castes and creeds like boys 
ecboola and admission of girls to tbe let to 3rd for®* 
of boys’ schools should bo absolutely prohibiten. 
Girls who went to continue their education op to 
the school final coarse should obtain special emotion 
from tbe Director of Education for admission into 
tbe boys’ schools, provided there are no High 
Schools for girls in each places. Tbe Dewan in- 
accordance with the recommendation made by tbs 
Director of Education has ordered . tbs abolition 
of tbs Malsyalam Pandits' posu in tbe Sirker Lower 
Secondary Schools with efiect from the 1»* 
Cbingam 1089. The Director says in bis report that 
the abolition of Pandits’ poets will tend to imp”” 
the Malsyalam work of the teachers in tbe b- » 
Department where everything, according to biB>“ 
to be tangbt in Melayalam, 


foreffln -Korea. 

Profoesoi Norman Oollle At the As**™' 31 ? 

of Faculties at University College, Gower-Btreet, 
on the 2nd instant. Professor G. D. Thane (Uw° 
nf tbe Faculty of Medical Sciences) said that ®‘ r ' 
W, flames y 'a successor as Director of th« Cb«“ l * , 
cal Laboratories wee Professor Norman OolIie._ I , 
cannot record that appointment,” he said, “with* 
oot referring to the remarkable aeries of InvealJ* 
gations that Professor Collie, io conjunction with 
Jfr. Patterson, bee made and brought to a MS* 1 
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eesafol isaoo during the session Professor Collie 
and Mr Patterson hare investigated the effects 
produced on gases at low preasaro by high poten- 
tial electric discharge*. As a resnlt of these 
investigations, it is now established that neon 
and beliam can be obtained when the etectrical 
discharge passes through the hydrogen nnder 
statable conditions. Other products of a hitherto 
unknown character are also obtained These 
startling result* appear to indicate either a 
synthesis or a transmutation of elements, or it 
may be both combined. It la no overstatement 
to say that this will prove to be both one of tbe 
greatest discoveries ever made in chemistry and 
"I P°«.Wr lead to a solution of the fundamental 
problem of chemical scienco-namely, the catu-e 
and relationships of the elements” It was 
™'*» E ‘»“J M prrae.Hd 
£~m for thr, pnrehasa of chemical librar. booki 
«<! r-uod.ral. Professor Tb.o, 

S'”„“ “■* ooof.rrsd opoo Sir 

Willfsn a.joos Erso.. .bo br ,b„ 

o.Soibooot ... of £50,000 ,o onler lo pronot. 
Ib..ooorpor,tlooof.bs Oollrg, tb. U„,„r 

sity It was only now, after six Tears h.H 
elapsed, that he allowed the fact u/be made 

Hot,5 « ln Cromw(I1 Ro»d —The He port 
for I b 9l2 i 1? , r R ^ C0m r ,Ute# ?* 21 • Cornwell iLd 
and n.«r i rr6or d» substantial progress in tbe work 
and nsefalneaa of tbe bouse The mr.l . 

the different students residing there was 221 cf 
,24 r - e r° * lr V« h ‘ fro m ltd.. The everage 
d “'y residents was eleven It is difficult, 

mXe\Tn B, Vbe B bonleT Tb8 8oC ' et,e ' ^om 

.ra^rtt^ 


Several other historiee based on a similar pl an 
are now in course of production Inclndihg the 
‘Cambridge History of English Literature the 

Cambridge Midieval History, and the Cambridge 
History of India 

An important series of Cambridge Manuals ra 
now being issued at a shilling and aim* at bringing 
concise and accurate information on great aubiect* 
within tbe reach of all seekers after knowledge 
Psychology economics, literature, masic natural 
science and history are bnt • few of the enbjecta 
covered by these volumes which in many cases are 
illustrated Another attractive series is that of tho 
■ Cambridge County Geographies ' which are at 
once g lido books for the traveller and class books 
for the school boy 

The Cambridge University Press will shortly 
pnbtisb The Literary Relations of England and 
Germany in the Seventeenth Century,” by Gilbert 
Waterhouse B a formerly Scholar of St. John's 
College, Cambridge Tiarks University German 
Scholar, Eogl eh Lecturer in'tfe University of 
Leipzig , also “ A National System of Education, 
which has been written by Mr J HowardWhitebouse, 
M P.tbe Chairman of tbe Education Group of tbe 
House of Commons, whose labour* on behalf of boy* 
are well known It deals with the co ordination of 
all forms of education reforms in both elementary 
and secondary schools, University reform legislative 
reforms respecting jnvenile labour, and further 
education It also mclodea an enquiry into secon 
dary schools and private schools generally, and the 
outdoor life and physical care of school children 

Messrs Heffer and Sons, Ltd , of Cambridge, 
have in the press, and will publish in the antomn, a 
* History of University Reform from 1800 a.d to 
the present lime, with suggestions towards a complete 
scheme for tbe University of Cambridge,” by Mr 
A I Tillyard of St. John a College Cambridge 

Mr F W Hirst, Editor of The Eeanomul, has 
written a volume entitled “The 8i* Panics and 
other Essays which Messrs Methuen will shortly 
issue. It will deal witb various problems of the day 
bat more especially with Armaments, Tariffs, 
Foreign Policy and Finance 
The Syndics of the Cambridge University Press 
have undertaken tbe publication of ‘Tbe Cambridge 
Technical Senes” (under the General Editorship of 


LITERARY NOTES. 

Modem HiTtors^' wi^rdan™.! Tbe ‘Cambridge Mr F Abbolt n a , Head of the Mathematical 
Acton in I80s' Tb. oy the late Lord Department at the Polytechnic Regent Street 

was based was that „r ° wh , * ha whole London), » new and important aeries of hooks on 

development E ( >h- 0 lt * historical technical subjects It is intended to meet modern 

About eighty wmar. ® 6 . ,<mr hundred years requirements and changed condition* and will be 

r wntt\.r lh8 capable, wem Tnvued " P U * U ° in ^ pa ^^_ 

Onhes* aa * cc K!otrod.a} ah™fd mul" Tbereareooweeventy volnme* ready of the 

, 3 e,Rtt c ”ntually took part in the Cambridge Manual, of Science and. Literature (Cem- 
fou^hnnd«^ f ^ 0ft i nR 1 . th6wcl,,d “ progress for bridge University Pres*, la net each) Of the 
I0«r hundred year* to the English-speaking public. *»«*• teo Bew votumea which have been received. 
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Waspe," by Mr. 0. H. Latter { “Submerged 
Forests,” by Mr. Clement Reid, F R Sj “ Wireless 
Telegraphy," by Prof. C. L. Forteacne ; “Tne 
Wanderings of Animals." by Mr. liana Gadnw. 
F ft-S.; and ■* Beyond the Atom," by Prof. John 
Co* The other five volume*. though not so directly 
concerned perhaps with subjects included id the 
curriculum, deserve a place in the school library, 
especially Mira Spurgeon's " Mysticism m English 
Literature,” Mr. A. if. Thompson’* " English Monas- 
teries." and Mrs. Adam's “Plato : Moral acd Poli- 
tical Ideals.” Smalt authoritative volumes of this 
kind will serve an extremely ubsIuI purpose in help- 
ing young students to discover their own individual 
aptitudes and the subjects with which they can con- 
cern themselves most profitably In fact, it would 
be difficult to find more suitable and helpful In- 
troductions to the study of large and eiliaastive 


pp. (Constable.) 2«, 6d, net. 'The Demcmlrolion 
School Retard No. II. Edited by J. J Findlay. J83 
pp- (Manchester University Preas ) hs. net Eteiy- 
day Problem in Teaching. By M. V. O'Shea. 383 
+*Ih pp. (Longmans) 4s 6d. net. Human Re. 
honour i 4 First Book in Psychology Jot Ttachert. 
By B S Colvin and W. 0. Bagley. 336 pp. (Mac- 
millan ) 4i. 6if net Children'! Ploy and id Platt 
v« Education. By W Wood 218 pp. (Kegau Paul.) 
3*. Si net Handwork and it* Place «i» Early Edit. 
calivn. By L. L Planted. 327 pp (Clarendon 
Press ) 4s. net. The Service of the Hand tn the 
SehooL By \V A. Bone. 213 pp. (Longmans.) S» 
net. Fieai ■ On Education Translated and edited 
by Foeter Watson. 328 pp. (Cambridge University 
Presa ) Si.net, Teat-hook in the History of Modern 
Elementary Education. By 8 0. Parker 505 pp. 
10 inn ) 6« 63. The Pontur* of School Children. By 
Jessie □, Bancroft. 327 pp (Macmillan ) 

8CH00L AND COLLEGE SPORTING 
NEWS. 

L. M. School. Comavrow. 

The London Mission School First Annual Sports 
were played off recently. The stall, the student*, 
and a lew other gentlemen, European and Indian, 
In rsaponae to’ the kind invitation of Her. Hatch 
witnessed tbs function. A few European ladies 
were also present to whom refreshments were 

C rovided in a tent by Rev. and Mra- Hatch Mrs, 
hscher distributed the prises to the winners Mr. 
Moberty after congratulating the winners dwelt 
upon the importance of aporta and appealed to the 
boys to take particular attention to i portion also. 
Bee. Hatch thanked the old boya and the naitora 
and alter thrae In tty cheats for U re. Fucker, the 
patbfriog dispersed 


EhGINEEBIXS p Cdhisuak. 

The League tournament played annually coder 
tbe auspices of the M. C. A . Association commenced 
recently, the opening match being played 'on tba 
Engineering College ground between the Engi- 
neering and Christian Colleges. 

Tbe play throughout was interesting to watch, tbe 
ten ms being very evenly matched, The Engineer* 
won tbo match somewhat luckily, for it was only 
late in the second half, when tbe Christian* were 
handicapped by having to play one p’aj* r abort, 
Arthur haviDg lift the field owing to a damaged 
foot, that they obtained the only goal of tbe evening. 

The opening exchangee were decidedly in (“™ ur 
of the Engineers wbo stacked with great fl • 

bnt Arthnr arrest! d their progress befor 7 
got dangerous The next few minutes < , 

Christian forwards appearing to consider* 
vantage, the three inner men all putting « 
fine footwork. Tbe Eogioeera put op ,. Q 
defence and gradually forced tbe play . 
Christian territory once again. Rearing b > , . 
Cbriatiana attacked strongly, bnt tbe EoR 
defence wee loo Rood lor them, to that at b* 
tbe aeore aheet was blank. 

On tbe team* crossing over, the play took a J* 
torn than before The Chriatian attack w 

methodical than tbe Engineering attack, but J 

proved to be palpably weak m front of goM- 
Exchange! were even for a long time wbenAnbor 
got bort in a roeleo near hia own K p .. 
had to leave tbe field. Thia waa a Rreat biow w 
tbe Christiana, for be had played 
part in their defence; and the Engineer* frtq J 
threatened their goal. Temalbri and De»l«a 
on whom tbe brunt of tbe defence - now leli 
exceedingly hard and defended well. Ho"* ' 
shortly allerwards Old scored with * * 0T ,v 
shot from a goed centre from the left. *v , 
poal to the lead, the Chriatian forward* ru»“ a R 
efforts to equalise bnt, lacking Combing P* , 
were noabla to accomplish it Thna it "*! -j 
when time arrived the Engineers were left 
of the match by one goal to nii. 

M epical v. pACBxtrrri'a. 

It was a fairly fast and very evenly couleet*'* 
that wa» witnessed In the match between tne 
team* played on tbe Medical College ground' J* . 
the Madicoe* were in full siren gib, Facb'J’P*'. 
were without the aerricea of two of tb»> T . 

players Bambaaiva Bao. Bagavendara ,, 

usual centre half and centre forward re>p«ij“' J ’ 
so that the result, a if raw, reflect* great cert 
tbe latter , 

From the kick-cC. tba Medico** by dint (> 
good passing Iraoaferrtd ths play to the **“_ 
yappa end. Evidently roused by «bl« rtyerw" 
early in the game, the I'acbiyappa boy* eet w 
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and Anaotbanaraysnan, both of whom played really 
well at back proved to be their mainstay in the 
defence In the front line Veceoba Rso was tbe 
only forward who did any appreciably good work 
occasionally 

EveistE&iKae Weslet 

This L»agtie tournament played annually under 
tbe auspices of the M 0 A A commenced recently, 
the opening match being played on tbe Engineering 
College ground between the Engineering and 
Wesley Colleges The play though not of a high 
o-der or even particular^ last was none the less 
interesting to watch, the teams being very evenly 
matched The opening eichanges were decidedly 
in favour of the Engineers who attacked with great 
vigonr for some time Almida and Vencata 
ramawjuln the two Wealey bscks repeatedly cleared 
In fine style However abont 10 mmntes from the 
start, the Engineers were after all, rewarded, 
Ahmed Baig their oniside left scoring from a melee 
in front of tl e Wealey goal Evidently roused by this 
reverse the Wesleyaoa look np toe attack and 
though Ramasemi tbeir centre forward frequently 
put id tome very fine stick work he was nnable to 
beat Ibe engineering defence Nearing tbe interval 
tbo plajr was somewhat level and tbe teams cheoged 
eoda with tbe Engineers leading by one goal 

On tbe teame crossing over the play as in the 
closing stages of tbe opening half was fairly level 
for a long time Abont half way through the second 
half ItamaiawiDi after cleverly finding both Bell 
and Laoaman, the two engineering bscks made 
• good opening for his elder brother Baliab who 
equalized with a good shot With tbe score one all, 
the play lock a faster turn and though both 
sides made great efforts to obtain the lead time 
saw no alteration in tbe scores, the match thns 
coding iu a drew, one goal escb 
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and the Medical goal was in imminent danger fre- 
quently After this, the play was mostly confined 
to midfield for some time Undismayed, Pacbai- 
yappaaetill continued to attack With the score 
pne all, the play took a faster turn than before and 
though both sides alternately attacked vigorously 
time r " dC WSB * bl8 t0 obtain tbe ,ea<J before half.’ 

On the teams crossing over, Pachaiyappa’g were 
S ” Q ‘° their opponents for 
noariy 10 minutes. Though frequently hard 
pressed the Medicoeg defended well and gradually 
forced back the play tc tbe other end K Then a 
couple of free kicks again, t Pacbaiyappos, g aTe tie 

Pacbaiyappa goal-keeper saved splendidly After 
this bubramsmnm the Pacbaiyappa centre for 
brok « ‘'“f m fine style bot on oearing the 
M^ical end overran the ball and Bamu rushed out 
and cleared Nearing time tbe Medicoes forced 
some corners but failed to improve npon them 

s , ,mS::dVd u ,arto p .': r. b .ip Tto * 

Iloehey League 

Par sin r n cy t Christian 

of tbe • tno> ot ^»tches in connection 
With this tournament was that between the above 
teams played on the Presidency College ground 

who, it will be remembered are tbe holders of th. 

th^nuh Vm n K h mD p h ,b f b,tt 7 tho rtchan get* tight 

through The I residency forwards were miserahl. 
weak in front of the good though otberw.l, 7h« 
played fairly well The ChnsUsn. haTa r .th^ 
poor team but w.tb all that they put up a p tn ct( I 

■«“ «““• to.mid.bi, „,;i„ L.SmS! 
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ClK jEmicotlonnl iKcvIcw- 

The report of tbe Inspector-General of 
OWim t°r Ihs Jf«r 
tion in Mysore, 1011-12, dated the 4th 

^ November 1912, and the 

review thereof by the Government of Mysore, 
is an interesting document. There has been 
daring the year 1 steady and substantial pro- 
gress in education. 1 Thenumberof educational 
iDetilntiona roeo from 4,207 to 4,478, and tbs 
number of pupila in them from 138,153 to 
149, 214, and this notwithstanding ' violent 
outbreak of plague in almost all the district*/ 
in boob places *o severe ae to require the 
temporary closure of schoots. Io certain 
points the State of Mysore is in advance of 
the Presidency of Madras and the latter may 
well follow in the footsteps of the former. 
One of these is the Urge number of Industrial 
(not that vague phrase, Technical, which 
may include anything) schools. There are 
twenty-two of them training 1,506 pnpils in 
handicrafts. Another point in which Mysore 
beats Madras is in its provision for Bloyd 
classes. Pupils are trained in Bloyd work in 
so many as 49 centres and 2,164 students 
learn it. This is highly creditable to Myeore. 

As Bloyd is a comparatively new " subject” 
in the School Cnrrionlnm and on account of 


subjects who cannot draw well on pBper as 
well as on blackboard. A feeble attempt, we 
believe, is being made at Baidapet to compel 
teacher* under the training to learn a bit of 
carpentry ; bnt nolens the bulk of leachtiv 
realize that the old world-contrast between 
brain and brawn, brain-work and hsnd- 
work is falso and mischievous, that in the 
child as also in the man, tbe brain grows 
in exact proportion to tbe use of the hand in 
handwork, as ip tbe remote p**t man’s brain 
attained its characteristic superiority to that 
of tbe gorilla not by means of his committing 
poe-na to memory but by means of his working 
his hand in ingenious new ways, the attempt » 
bound to fail. Bloyd » not mere mechanical 
carpeotry, tuch as the professional cafP® 11 ^ 
learne } it is not a aeries of exercises in sewing 
and chiselling and jointing, analogues in t e 
world of wood-work to analysis of sentence*, 
transformation of sentences aod synthesis o 
sentence* in the world of word-work. ■ 8I°7 
is educational handwork, tbe presentation o 
a series of problems in tbe form of objects to 
be made by pnpils ; it involves the translation 
of plans into wood-work, it involves a training 
io accurate measurement, the overcO®' D 8 0 
.difficulties by thinking as well as working- 
Bnt even if Bloyd were badly taught, mech" 
nical wood-sawing would be more useful 


other canses, the work in the Sloyd class is 
not correlated with that in the other clasaes; so 
the Government has ordered the Inspector- 
General to consider and repnrt on the best 
tneana of * co-ordinating it with other subjects 
so as to turn it to the best advantage.” ■ We 
consider that no one is fit to be teacher of 
science or of mathematics who has not 
■undergone a complete ecnrea of -carpentry 
and has not, besides, learnt to * turn’ metals 
and glass, as no one Is a fit teacher of other 


pupils, than mechanical word-sawing, , 
Messrs, IVyman and Sons have publish* 
the report of the G***!**! 

Practical work 

in Schools live Committee on P 

• , work in secondary 88 ^ 

and it is a very interesting paper. Th® 1 
underlying it is a thorough -going appl' 6 ^ 101 
of the old, old,. educational - motto, »° 
repeated as a cant phrase, but so setdo® 
remembered in cI&sb work — 1 LearO' n £f • 
doing*. The Committee unhe9»t«t' n l? , J 000 
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tlemns what now obtains in most schools— 
the exclusive devotion to “ the cnltivation of 
the mind by means of books” To balance 
and complete this, the Committee require that 
attention most also be paid to the fostering of 
" those qualities of mind and that skill of the 
hand which are evoked by systematic work 
of the kind described m this report, we think 
that tho tune has now come when every 
secondary school should provide for the teach* 
mg of some branches Of educational hand- 
work, should make them an integral part of 
its cnrricnlnm, and give them a position on 
the same level with other subjects studied 
The value of such work, both as an element 
of a general education for all pupils and as a 
preparatory training for the special needs of 
some, bas been amply demonstrated by the 
wide and representative body of evidence 
which wo have bad before os.” This applies 
with great force to India where we are so 
terribly exammation-riddeu, that it is almost 
impossible to take np any work in schools 
which does not lead to a pass in some exami- 
nation or other It.s remarked in the report 
that handwork bas a social value, because it 
will torn! to correct the depreciatory attitude 
towards work with the hands which no doubt 
yet exuts in England In India, for several 
thonsaods of yearn, the man that has memo- 
rued books bas been held to be immensely 
superior to the man that works with the 
bauds— however far-reachmg the benefits of 
»uch hand work may be— that this corrective, 
uabaolntely necessary The Committee rightly 
insists on the correlation of handwork with 
other subjects. Already the school subjects 
■re, in most schools, separated 10 water-tight 
compartments, that work during one hour 
has no bearing on the work of other hours 
nod it will be cruel to add one morn compart- 


ment to them, though it might be argaed, and 
that rightly, an hour’s work in the workshop 
will be a welcome relief to the dredgery of 
the intellectual (?) subjects Carpentry, the 
most important form of handwork can very 
well be correlated with mathematics, with 
drawmg with science Paper cutting can ba 
connected with Elementary Geometry, card 
board work with Geography and so on 

As in the case of boys’ schools, so in that 
of girls' schools, Foglish 
The reform of teachers have begun to 
Examinations in . , * 

England protest external examina- 

tions The Association of 
Headmistresses has pa«sed resolution*, and 
nrged by means of deputations, that external 
examinations exercise a deleterious effect on 
education and that in matriculating pupils 
credit should bo given for the School Record 
m the case of pupils who have passed through 
a complete course of studies for not less than 
four years in ecbools inspected by the Board 
of Education, periodically examined by a Uni- 
versity Board of Examiners and on the staff 
of which there is a fair proportion of registered 
teachers Hero in Madras, the S S RC 
which was intended to bring about this very 
reform, bas so far as this particular object of 
robbing examinations of their importance 
and tbeir mischievous lotlaence on teaching 
is concerned, proved a miserable failure 
This it will continue to lie, so long as the 
Headmaster is a suspect, so long as the mark 
awarded by an eximioer in the course of 
valuing ICO answer- books in three weeks time 
in accordance with tho half understood 
instructions cf a chief examiner u held to 
be Infinitely more trustworthy of a pupil’* 
work than the average mark arrived at by a 
day by-day appraisement made during a 
period of thrw yea re, by tha teacher or 
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teachers who have taught him. If teachers 
are all dishonest or incompetent to award 
marks, as educational theory assumes. can the 
chance shot if an Assistant Examiner 
remedy the evil ? This suspicion of the 
teacher is absurd, unworthy of the people 
that unthinkingly idolize the examination 
marks. It is highly true Madras teachers 
met and protested Bgainst this gross injustice 
they suffer under. 

We believe the Senate Committee that has 
- been asked to answer this 

Rs. 35,000 ay ear f qnestion is going to meet 
soon. We noticewitb regret 
that some people are anxions to ear-mark 
some part of the amount for European pro- 
fessors and some for Indians. We should 
think that the race-qnestion is entirely 
out of place in this question, where we are 
concerned with research work. In ordinary 
school and college work, it is but just that 
as between rival candidates of similar qualifi- 
cations, an Indian, Bhonld in India be preferred 
to a European. Bat, here, where we go beyond 
the outermost fringe of college work, where 
we want each work as cannot be provided by 
colleges at all the question of race does not 
at all arise. It will be difficult enough to find 
man, let alone considerations of race. After 
this preliminary protest to clear the ground, 
we proceed to express our strong feeling that 
a Very large part of this money should be 
devoted to the advancement of Dravidian 
studies. Northern India being near the 
ltron ®* the languges of Northern 
India have received very mnch more attention 
than those of the Sontb. The linguistic 
survey has concerned itself ranch more with 
the d. elects of the Himalayan regions than 
with the great Dravidan languages ; in fact 
these latter are included at all tn the linguis- 
tic aurvey under protest and as a kind of 
accid ent, a. any reader of the IV Vole me 
of Hr, Grierson s report knows. We there- 
fore advocate that the bulk of this Govern- 
ment grant should be spent on farthering 
Bravidian alnd.es. By furthering Dravidian 

or .hTn "!L d0 J? 0 * * ba conservation 

of the 1 audit. The Pandit is a very estima- 
bU . person, with a vast deal of knowledge 
to . tho ““telling of verna- 
calar literatures, but each study is eiactly 


what ought to be done in Colleges— especial- 
ly those devoted to the acquisition of Oriental 
titles. We hold that Colleges exist for 
disseminating what knowledge there is and 
E Diversities for discovering what know- 
ledge there is not as yet. A University lecturer 
should be a research worker for discovering 
new vistas of knowledge and passing then 
on to the College for dissemination. Thus 
the University lecturer should investigate 
Dravidian Philology, discover MSS. sod 
edit them, and so on. Under other circum- 
stances we should demand that all this money 
must be spent od Dravidian languages, but 
it is a melancholy fact that modern Sanskrit 
scholarship is non-existent in Southern India. 
We never had a Bnhler, a Cowell ana so, 
while we are far in advance of otber 
Indian province, in every aspect of education 
in this one point of Sanskrit echolarM 
alone, we are really and trnly ‘ benighted . i 
It,;. „ „r nf this grant 


remedy this a minor portion of this grant 
may be utilized. 

So little does the science teaching in oor 

science B. A. of the old days who conM 
not read a clinical thermometer) that 
a fairly large proportion of ns believe tbs 
wind and bile and phlegm course throngs 
onr veins and submit ourselves to the medi- 
cation of the Vydian, all the more so if on® 
of his shots in the dark happens to h lL 
A few of ns have a vague notion that so®* 
diseases, especially cholera, ar0 ca ° 8P , 
by germs. It will, therefore, be not oat ' « 
place to draw attention to the contents of »„ 
interesting Ire tore on “ Blood-parasite* 
by Mr. U. G. Plimmer delivered at the IteJ 
Institution on Friday, May 2, an abstract _ 
which was published in a recent 


A blood- pars site is a living *» 

vegetable or animal, passing part or 
whole of its existence in the blood of 


living being, upon which it lives, * , 

being obligatory and necessary to H» ‘l", 
cycle. They have “ an enormous distnbnt 
both geographically and ns regards - tne> 


hosts. For instance, daring the last 2*® 
years 1 have had the opportunity of 


ing all the animals fin the large ***’*. 
the word) which have died in the ZooIojF 5 *' 
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Gardens 1 have examined the blood of 
8,000 animals, coming from all parts of the 
world, and I have found parasites in the 
blood of 597 of them, that is in about 7 per 
cent , and in 295 species of animals, I have 
fonnd them for the first time” Mr Plimmer 
excludes from his purview the microscopic 
plants, called bacteria, which cause among 
numerous other dieeases, cholera, consump- 
tion, typhoid, etc, for these are not parasites 
hut only visitors, for they do not live on tbeir 
hosts The spirochetes are parasites which 
Cause such diseases as relapsing fever, tick- 
fever syphilis, etc Those cansmg the first 
two diseases are carried by, developed in and 
communicated to man by ticks and bugs 
The next class is formed by the worms called 
Filarial, whose embryos live in the blood and 
developed forms in other parts of the body 
They cause elephantiasis, varicosities, chylnna 
and certain tumours Some of these live a 
part of their life in the mosquito The third 
class is called trypanosomes, which are irans 
fetred from animal to animal by flies, fleas, 
lice and leeches One of the diseases caused 
by them Is sleeping fever Then there are 
the malaria parasites, which again are com- 
municated from man to man by the mosquito 
Many other fevers ari caused by various 
parasites, the most deadly being the Leisb- 
mama, which cause Kata Azar, Delhi boil, etc 


Following the lead of the Madras Univer- 
Ths Aeadonleal *'ty, the Bombsy University 
Year Is Bombay has proposed to make the 
and Madras academio year begin soon 
after the annual burst of the monsoon 
and end in March The comparatively cooler 
part of the year — from Jnly to March affords 
the fittest period for work and the hot mouths 
for rest Under the old system, whose aboli- 
tion some reactionaries even now regret, the 
beat portion of the year—Jtovember to Feb 
roary*— when real, good work can be done was 
irrationally devoted to a cessation of scholastic 
activity The Bombay University requires an 
attendance of ISO days for keeping the yearly 
tern Madras demands a smaller nomber of 
days, every year, t^., three-fonrtha of 150 days, 
but every college, so far as we know, finds it 
■very hard to arrange for 150 days' work in the 
2nd and 4th years, because the Registrar's 


office demands the attendance certificates of 
candidates for the University examinations to 
be despatched practically 20 days before the 
eod of the term The loss of 20 days’ attend- 
ance merely to suit the convenience of the 
Registrar’s office is one of the evil in- 
fluences exerted by examinations on college 
work TbiB evil can be remedied by a Bimpie 
expedient which we commend to the notice of 
the Syndicate That is to cancel the present 
application forms which are sent three months 
before the examination, and to substitute for 
them a list of pupils likely to appear for the 
examination signed by the Principal The 
day before the examination, each Principal 
may send to the Superintendent of the 
Examination, before whom his pupils are bound 
to appear, a list of his pnpils who are unfit to 
appear by reason of short attendance or Tack 
of progress Some such mmplo expedient will 
remedy a real evil which every Principal 
feels now ' 


Louisa Pound writing ta the Modem Lan * 
_ . , , guage Renew on * blending* 

Euv°liih C0 n * e8 D M * mode of word-forma* 
1 tion in English, makes some 

interesting points Thus scurry is a cross 
between tcour and Aurry Flaunt aeems to 
blend the elements of fly, jloul, vaunt, eto.j 
so flump is mentioned as having been built 
oat of *£ip, ncamp, plump, thump, bump, etc. 
CangU meaning to quarrel, wrangle, haggle, 
cavil, results from can!, quarrel, wrangle, 
jangle, haggle, etc. Chelp, meaning chirp, 
squeak, yelp, clatter, la compounded of chirp, 
cheep, chatter, and yelp These words have 
been happily called * portmanteau forms ' In 
discussing this question, the writer points to 
the permanent association of certain con- 
sonant combinations with certain fundamental 
notions thus tq which is the initial part of 
squeeze, tquekh, squirt, squirm (whatever tbe 
utfrancOr origin of (dose word's^ convey* to 
English minds the idea of violent motion t 
aod t\, the final sound of crush, troth, eplaih, 
wash, guth, dueh, tquath, mash, daeh, rank, 
ruth, suggest the idea of continuous motion 
aod leads os either to the coinage of new 
words or extension of the meaning of old once 
An analysis of the roots of the Dravidiao lan* 
guagea shows that this phenomenon which is 
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noticeable in English which is the last of the 
innumerable forma which a German dialect 
or even a hypothetic Indo-Germanic laugunpe 
has assumed, ia a fnndamental guide in the 
trading of the roots of the Dravidian lan- 
guages. Thns associated with the sound of •! 
are the ideas of ‘inside,’ ‘place,’ ‘location,* 
‘being,* ‘miDd,’ ‘ house, ’ etc.; the ideas of 
rapid motion, beating, breaking, are connected 
with the sound of d. Bat Dravidian philology 
has yet to be investigated and a study of it 
by one who is trained in modern Comparative 
Philology and more especially the latest devel- 
opments of Phonology and the laws of sound- 
change is likely to enrich lingnistic studies 
and enlarge the ontlook of the philologer. 

, Some of onr readers may not have heard 
The Smithsonian ? f watitntioD, which 
Institution has Mr 10018 than o0 years 
. exerted a powerful inflo- 

° eTe 'opment of science in the 
United States. It started with a bequest of 
Smithson in 1846 of 515,169 dollare, and other 
bequests and other Bonreea have now raised 
its permanent fund to nearly 1,000,000 dollars, 
■this is supplemented by Bnndry pieoes of 
real estates Bnd various other contributions, 
rhe income is devoted to making researches 
m American Ethnology, Astrophysics, Geology, 

Biology, to publishing books, enlarging the 
National Museum, etc. The report of its 
work for 1911 contains in a boge appendix 
brief^ accounts of scientific discoveries In 
various directions, reports of investigations 
by collaborators and memoira of a general 
character or on special topics. The subjects 
treated of can be judged from the plates which 
deal with the gyroetatic compass. Radiotele- 
graphy, Multiplex telephony. Invisible light. 
Artificial precious stones, Legal time, Geologic 
Work of ants, the great horned owls,' the 
Passeoger pigeon, colours of birds and 
insects, Birds in flight, Native ptants "of new 
Mexico, Tree ferns, Mexican manuscripts, 
Kabyles of North Africa, Chinese architec- 
ture, Lolos of Kientchange, etc. We cannot. 


of conrae, in these columns discuss the 
numeronB interesting scientific discoveries 
here deelt with, because they deal with the 
roorh recondite portions of science which 
interests only the specialist. The general 
reader will read with interest the articles on 
artificial precious stones, legal time - ® 
various countries, and profitable and fruit- 
less lines of endeavour in public health work. 


M. Gnilbert has introduced a method of 

Ih. Q Hilbert foretelling the -eftler, 

method which is quite different 

of forecasting from and simpler than that 

the weather. followed in the Indian 

Meteorological Department. M. Gnilbert ob- 
serves the speed and direction of aupernci 
winds and the consequent variations 

pressure. He regards winds proportional 
the gradient as normal, tnat for t - 
displaying more strength than thegradi 
would warrant, cause a barometric rw* 
those abnormal by default a barometric 
according to tbe Chemical News. " 
a determining of these mere movement* 
barometric pressure allows the forecast of M 
future of squalls. Bud also makes it Pf*" 
sible to know if such or such depreesio 
will be filled op or hollowed out, and 
if consequently the wind is going to increa 
or decrease. In certain circumstance i 
when the abnormal winds by 
enrronnd a centre of depression, this centre , 
completely destroyed : tempestuous winas-j 
.and thus tbe method foretells— are M" 0 ! r 
by a perfect calm in a delay of twenty-** ^ 

boors, sometimes even in twelve hours * 

distinction of the winds designated a*® 9 , 
vergent and divergent is not less Import* ‘ 
Tbe former have a tendency to contract t 
depression, to pneh it - back, they cons*" 
a resistance of the invading march « ■ 

cyclone or tend to destroy it; the 
tbe contrary, are attractive winds } they 00 _ 
fetituto centres of attraction of leas rcsistaoc » 
they determine the fall of the barometer an 
sometimes even a cyclone.” > 1 
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THE PLACE OP PHONETICS IN 
THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 
IN INDIAN SCHOOLS* 

N recent years ranch alteotion has been 
directed to the anbject of teaching 
Foreign Languages and great improvements 
have been made in the methods sdopted 
The Direct or Reformed method of teaching 
Foreign Languages has come into prominence, 
and specially important m India is ibis 
method as applied to the teaching of English 
The chief reform which has taken place in 
this country is in the direction of emphasis 
ing the spoken speech Pnpile are now being 
taught not chiefly to write English bnt 


* A paper read by Sir It IT Robb B A-, Vice 
Principal, Tescheia College Ssidapet before the 
Sooth Indian Branch al the English Association, 

Madras 
XIX 


to speak it and a great deal of importance 
most neoessanly be attached to the correct 
sounds of Bpeech As soon as a pupil attempts 
to ose words of a Foreign Language he is 
met by the difficulties of new sounds — sonnds 
which be has never encountered in hia own 
language In order to attee the** eonnda ha 
needs to be told how the new sonnds should 
be produced This is the work which the 
science of Phonetics undertakes Phonetics 
deals with tho organs of speech, and attempts 
to show how these organs most be used m 
the pronunciation of sounds The importance 
of the subject is indicated in the Board of 
Education Circular, No 797, dealing with the 
sabject of Methods of Teaching Modern 
Languages 

"It ib fortunately no longer necessary to 
insist that the utmost importance should bo 
attached at the earliest stage io the mastery 
of the sonnd system of the new language j 
this is universally admitted to be an essential 
preliminary to effective progress Experience 
shows that the work of the teacher of «Dy 
living language is much facilitated if he has a 
thorough knowledge of the position and 
movements of the several organs of speech 
proper to the production of each sonnd, and 
every teacher of modern languages should 
make himself folly familiar with this know- 
ledge not in order to teach the technicalities 
to his pupils bnt so as to be able to use it to 
assist them in overcoming their d fficulties 
67 
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In the ease of very many children, especially overestimated, because each repeated otter* 
those who begia the language late, it is Dot bdco of the wrODg sound makes the memory 
safe to depend on imitation as a means 'of picture of the movementa and position clearer 
securing a oorreot pronunciation— “ a prJnun- and deeper and increasingly difficult to 
oiation according to the nsagea of the best eradicate. This also explains the difficulty 
companies." It is especially necessary in many tliat teachera have of correcting wrong pro* 

schools that teachers should be able to give rmcciation acquired in the early years of their 

systematic instrnction based on scientific school course. They have obtained memory 
knowledge owing to the popils’ extremely pictures of the Boonds and positions peculiar 
aperfect power of correctly using the sounds t^eir own language, the muscles have 


of even their own native langaage." The 
need for a study of Phonetics becomes even 
more urgent when we consider the processes 
Involved in Pronunciation as outlined by 
Wyld in his book, The Historical Study of 
the Mother-Tongue. 

“ Before a word is pronounced the organs 
of Bpeech have to perform certain movements 
and take up a certain position. These move* 
menta and positions give rise to certain 
muscular sensations and when the aonnd is 
ottered certain physical sensations are pro- 
duced upon the auditory nerves. Besides 
these physiological processes certain nervona 
impressions are recorded in the consciousness 
which help to form memory pictures. Thus 


become fixed and it is difficult for them to 
experience tbe new mnscular sensations 
which are necessary in grappling w *^ * 8 
new language.” 

Mode or Pbocsddhi. 

IVe may all recognise tbe import 80 ® 6 °* 
the above remarks and realise that very too® 
is necessary in the direction of improving ' 
pronunciation of the popils ; yet at the sat” 1 
time as there seems to be a good deal of *»* 
ness with regard to the method follow* . 

teaching the subject of Phonetics, I thin 1 

desirable to give a brief outline of a P° aal 
method of teaching the subject. 

BeIITUINQ EI1BCI8KS. 

The first thing to consider is the mean* , 
3 mw. implies 8 


memory pictures of the sound itself which sounds are produced. That imp 16 
and of the muscular Beusaliona and tbe posi- study of tbe vocal organs and of the proc 
tion of the vocal organs. These memory of breathing. Speech is often de 
pictures of sound, movementa and position because breathing is defective, and t ere ^ 
are tbe psychological processes which accom- tbe importance of breathing exercises 
pany tbe utterance of every speech sonnd, be overestimated, for, by the ejection 
and until they are formed tbe sounds cannot breath the vocal cords are made to vi 
be reproduced. Naturally, first the onaccus- and by their vibration BOnnd is P r0 
tomed movements are performed with diffi- which is modified by the throat, nose, ® oa _ ’ 
colly, bat with practice the memory pictures and lips. Each sound is the result of cert* 1 ® 
become clearer and more definite until the definite actions or positions of the vocs 
sonnd can be reproduced accurately. It will organa by which the sound passage assam® 8 
thns be seen that the seriousness of acquiring certain defiaite shape. Breathing exer® 1 * 6 ^ 
the habit of wrong pronunciation cannot be should therefore be regularly practised; 0 
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nnhl the pupil can control bis breath he 
cannot read ot speak correctly In the lower 
forme, it is desirable to devote a few minutes 
of every lesson to breathing exercises until 
the pnpilashow themselves capable of regulat 
mg their breath. Time will not permit me to 
mention the various exercises which are 
indispensable to correct breathing, bat the 
subject may be studied in Burrell Coxae 
Sl’EAKlHO AND Good Readiho, (Publishers 
Longmans Green A Co ), and Eulbert 
Breathing foe Voice Production, (Pnhhshers 
Novello £, Co.) 

When a teacher speaks to his pupils slowly 
and clearly the organs of Bpeech which are 
apparent to them are usually the tongue, the 
teeth, and the lips Recognizing this fact 
the teacher will ask his pupils to direct their 
attention to the position of these organs m 
the pronunciation of certain sounds He will 
first of all take the simple Bound common to 
most languages which is represented by the 
symbol "a ” He will call attention to the 
position of the lips and the flat position of the 
tongue He mBy then proceed to give the 
sound "1 ” and will make clear the altered 
position of vocal organs From that sound 
he may proceed to the sound " u ” and will 
show the rounded position occupied by the 
lips. As the tongue in the pronunciation of 
the " n ” sound is not visible it will be 
necessary to tell the pnpila that its position 
has changed and that the tongne instead of 
being raised at the front as is the case in 
giving the "i i” eonnd is raised at the back and 
he shonld seek to enable the pnpila to gam 
control over the movements of their tongue by 
rapidly changing from " 1 1” to “ u t ”, main* 
taming a fixed position with the lips As the 
pnpila are not Biways sure that they are 
imitating the teacher, they shonld be supplied 
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with band mirrors so that they may test thp 
accuracy of tbeir imitation After the pro- 
nunciation of the above three sounds the 
pupils may be taught the manner in which 
the “ j 11 and the “ w ” sounds are produced 
In the pronunciation of the "j” sound the 
tongne is raised at the front as high as it will 
go, and in the pronunciation of the "w” 
sonnd it 19 raised at the back to its utmost 
limit The transition from "1” to “j” 
and from"n" to“w”is quite simple, but 
the pnpils must be taught clearly the dif- 
ference which exists in English between the 
sounds, because there is a great tendency 
amongst Indian pupils to substitute the con* 
sonantal soands for the vowel sounds, e j , 
TIT is often substituted for it and wonlv is 
substituted for only The ' w ” sound is 
always a difficulty because it does not exist 
in the vernaculars, and the best way to secure 
a good pronunciation of the " w " sonnd is to 
exaggerate the rounded position occupied by 
the bps The senes of vowels represented 
m the “a ” to " 1 ” senes is known as the 
"Front Senes” because the tongue 19 
gradually being raised at the front, and the 
"a ” to ‘ n " senes is known as the "Back 
Series " because the tODgne is gradually 
being raised at the back. The vowels 
occurring m the Front Series ere a a,, e , e, 
e 1, 1 asm the words "art, at, AIR, IKD, eight, 
it, eat " The rowels in the Back Series are 
"o "asm oh "o”as in ought} *‘o”aa in 
sofa , "a ” as in root , " 0 ” as in food. The 
pupils should have regular Phonetic Drill m 
these soands and practise the l ront and Back 
Senes until they are conversant with them 
Special attention must be given to the vowel 
soands which do not occar m the vernaculars 
The sonnda "to", *0,” “01 ” it do not 
occur and th§ sounds represented in tbo 
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vernaculars by " e ” end “ o ” are, generally 
in English diphthongs and should be pro- 
nounced as 11 ei ” and “ on ” j as in the words 
‘kail” and “no.” Other vowel sounds 
pecnliar to English are the unaccented ob- 
sonre vowel. ..o... as in the word mfokt ...e;... 
as in the word bird; ‘'oi" as in the words 
“hot and CHOICS.” It is a good thing for 
popils to pronounce these sounds in chorus 
provided sufficient privacy can be secured, for 
the repetition of the sound by the whole class 
tends to fix it in the memory of the popils and 
a good teacher should be ab la to discover both 
by looking at the pupil and by bearing him 
whether he is uttering the correct sound or 
not. 

In the treatment of consonantal sounds 
much attention should be given to detecting 
the difference between the voiced and voice- 
less consonants, and much practice should be 
given in sounding the various pairs of con- 
sonants together snch ss “p” and “b, ” “t" 
and "d”, "f” aod "v”. Considerable attention 
should be directed to the task of producing the 
Bounds of « f " aod " v ”, "t ” and “ d ", tf and 
0, as these sounds are new to the vernacular. 
The position of the tongue for 8 and 0 Bn d for 
the sounds “f” a D d "v” must be carefully 
noted and the slight explosive sound in thB 
pronunciation of “ t ” and “ d” reqoirea parti- 
cular attention. The difference between “ v” 
and” w ” must be clearly emphasised and con- 
trasted with the sound in the vernaculars. 
Another consonantal sound which is frequently 
mispronounced is the sound of " z " which is 
often given the sound of “ s ", because it is 
frequently represented by the symbol •**”; 
e. g., in the word mis, " *” is the final soond 
and not “ s” as occurs In the word “ ic*.” 
Another consonantal sonnd which is often 
forgotten is the sound of “ h.” Because it is 


(Sew. ISIS 

sometimes omitted os in the words nous and 
nils and honour, pupils frequently omit it 
in snch words as houbi, dabd, mu, &c,‘ 
Special combinations of consonants ara also 
important, e.g., " str.”, '* ew.”, stretch, sweet, 
Phonetic Scsirr. 

We are all aware that English spelling is 
very nnphonetio and oDe of the difficulties of 
correct pronunciation resnlts from the pecnliar 
orthography whioh is the possession of the * 
Eaglish. The International Phonetic Associa- 
tion has drawn np a system of phonetic 
symbols which, if properly understood, enable 
any one to pronounce a word with accuracy. 

In the first year of teaching Eoglish it is Ter 7 
desirable that the pnpils should refrain from 
learning anything which interferes • with 
correct pronunciation. There is no doubt 
that the ordinary orthography acts as a 
deterrent in acquiring good pronunciation 
and for that reason it should be avoided. At 
the same time, it is too much to expect a pupil 
to be able to remember all the sounds be b»* 
beard ; and therefore, although writing should 
occupy a very insignificant place at the 
beginning of the study of English* it is VOtf 
necessary that whatever writing is dona 
should be in phonetic symbols, The objection ^ 
brought against this is that there are V cl 7 
few books written in phonetic script and that 
therefore the pnpil is unable to read Kogl' 8 ^ 1 
at all. Personally, I do not consider tbs* 
disadvantage, for it is one of the defect 10 
the teaching of English that pnpils are wads 
to read English before they can talk it 
before they understand what they ® r ® 
ing. A system of teaching English which' 
keeps books out of the hsnds of pnpils for * 6 
least the first few months in their etody of 
the subject is to be welcomed. Tbe oalf 
symbols of tbe sounds nttered by tbe pop 1 ’ 1 * 
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should be the phonetic symbols which the 
pupils themselves with the help of their 
teacher have written It is a good exercise 
for the pupils to group word9 according to 
the sounds which are common to them Alter 
teaching the soond “ z " the pupils should 
group all the words together which contain 
that sound, e g , bub, chair, tbmb, vaib, 
after teaching the sound “ f,” let them group 
together the words which occur id course of 
conversation, such as, tab, tact, text, fat um 
Another objection brought against phonetic 
script is that it spoils the pupils* spelling We 
have to admit that the pupil moat sooner or 
later make use of the ordinary orthography, 
and it is surmised that those who have learnt 
to write in phonetic symbols will make some 
fearful howlers when they write the ordinary 
symbols Ihis is one of the fears which 
mitigate against the teaching of the phonetic 
script, but it is not a realised fear The sub- 
ject is so new in this country that few can 
definitely say that phonetic symbols lead to 
defective spelling, whereas those who are 
conversant with the subject can definitely say 
that the spelling of pupils trained by the new 
method is not inferior to that of those trained 
under the old method 1! the teacher in 
his transition from the phonetic script to 
the ordinary script is careful to point out to 
the pupils the diBerence between correct pro- 
nunciation and correct spelling end to call 
attention to the appearance of the word, the 
pronunciation o'l which ’naa'long’neen 'laminar 
to the pupils, the emphasis placed on correct 
spelling by the new method will be much 
greater than that secured by the old method 
It is a good exerciao for the pupils to write in 
phonetic symbols a sentence or two in order 
to test tha accuracy with which they hear 
sounds. Gut after the first year the phonetic 


script should be sparingly used and eraphasi 8 
placed on tbe ordinary spelling Pupils 
should, of coarse, retain their knowledge of 
the phonetic symbols and whenever the 
teacher wishes to discriminate between sounds 
which seem to be somewhat alike, the dif 
ference can be well illustrated by writing the 
sounds on the black board in phonetic script, 
eg tews, youths, fbick, prize jn z, jaj 
tSz, prats, praiz 

When the apeeob soands have been correctly 
ottered in single words, attention must be 
direoted to their utterance ia conjunction with 
other words, otherwise, an artificial pro- 
nunciation wilt be cultivated , e g , tbe pupil 
learns tbe two words separately 'that* and 
* book ’ , bat often in rapid speech we do not 
wish to emphasise tbe word ' that ’and we pro* 
nonnce it simply as tfat This leads ns on to 
tbe question of stress and intonation in speech 

Stress depends npon the degree of 
force with which the air stream is expelled 
from the Inngs, and it is the variety of stress 
in the English language which contrasts bo 
strikingly with the absence of it in the 
vernaculars As we all know, tbe aobjeot is 
one of exceedingly great difficulty and it is 
nseless for any teacher to attempt to define 
tbo rules of stress Knowledge of the subject 
can only be learnt by the nse of the word or 
words m speech and by Tending phonetio 
scripts of passages with intonation carves such 
as have been prepared by Daniel Jones, 
T&qqjmwi, feivA, ^rewiAvirli T J<uyh ‘ErwviA 
in his New Eholish Gkamhas discusses the 
subject of stress with his usual thoroughness 

This grouping of words together is some- 
times called breath grouping and implies that 
a certain nnmber of Bounds are uttered with 
each expiration and that the breath must bo 
carefully sustained to the very end of tbp 
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phrase. The unaccented syllables must not 
bo slurred oyer, bnt some of the articulatory 
movements will ba reduced ; e.g., hand and 
niNL'EERcnir r ; chbibt and Christmas; ear 
and Sunday ; vobd and oxro&D; land and 
ISLAND. 

Intonation is a question of pitch and altera- 
tions of pitch are produced by tightening the 
vocal cords for a high tone, loosening or 
shortening them for a low tone, flow im- 
portant this subject is every one knows who 
has listened to school boys reading aloud their 
texts. As a rulo there is no variety in intona- 
tion, bnt a monotonons level is maintained 
throughout and very little meaning is convey- 
ed by the pupils’ effort. It is very often 
difficult to discover from the reading whether 
a question is being asked or a statement made 
or an exclamation expressed. Although the 
passage read indicates that a certain character 
is speaking either solemnly or jokingly 
the pupil usually ignores the mood of the 
speaker and reads the whole passage without 
feeling and without expression. So much 
variety of meaning can be conveyed by the 
lone of the voice that it is essential for good 
reading and speech to develop the tones of 
the boys and to show how various moods and 
emotions can be indicated by raised or lower- 
ed pitch of the voice, 

- PaOBODT. 

The bearing of all this on the subject of 
English Prosody must be evident. Without a 
knowledge of sounds, accentnation and rhyme, 
poetry cannot be appreciated and scansion 
cannot be attempted. Because the snbjeot of 
phonetics has not received very much con- 
sideration hitherto, the subject of scansion 
presumably has been neglected. Yet how is 
it possible for a pupil to appreciate poetry, and 


to read it with appreciation witbont a know- 
ledge of the metre employed ? As Bradley 
observes in his book Tax Maxing OpEsousb, 
*' the sound of a word has a real intrinsic 
significance; For instance, a word with long 
vowels whioh we naturally utter slowly 
suggests the idea of slow movement. Repeti- 
tion of the same consonant suggests the 
repetition of movement ; alow if the vowels 
be long, and rapid if the vowels be short. 
The vowels that are produced by the passage 
of the breath through a narrow opening, 
soch as, i and i, are united to convey a notion 
of something slender or slight, while a fn 
vowel, soch as n, suggests a massive object. 
A syllable ending in a stopped 
especially an unvoiced one, like " p’ » 1 or 
" k”, preceded by a short vowel, affords* 
natnral expression for the idea of some qoic 
and abrupt action. Sequences of con8 °®* n !* 
which are harsh to the ear or involve dif&cnlt 
muscular effort in utterance ere felt to 
appropriate in words descriptive of b«sh ot 
violent movement." , . 

Such explanations as these aro uointelhg' 
ble to the pnpils who have not studied t o 
sounds of English snd therefore a great des 
of the profit that may be derived by a *tn 1 
of poetry is denied to them. 

The Histobt or Sounds. 

When the pupils have studied the spoken 
language of to-day a necessary part of their 
training in English is a study of tho bistory ^ 
of the English language. Pupils shoo 
know aomething of the changes which h#T® 
taken place in the development of Eng^’ 
and the changes In words correspond to a 
change in sounds. Once phonetics has been 
studied, phonology may receive some attention 
and not be lelegaled to the college eouisO 
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The study of the hiBtory of the language will 
enlarge the pupil's views o! the living element 
in a langQBge and perhaps incidentally teach 
him to recognise the folly of trying to limit 
his own langnage to the written forms of past 
ages If this fact were recognised there 
would not now be the divergence between the 
written and spoken langnage of the verna 
cnlars , for on the analogy of English the 
written forms would change with the spoken 
forms and bo a record of the spoken language 
of to-day A study of sound laws is the study 
of the observed facts of proonnciation of a 
given langnage at a particular period Pap Is 
nre interested in the subject and a comparison 
of the English of to-day with that of previous 
centuries together with a contrast with the 
Aryan forms of the remote past cannot fail to 
promote interest and stimulate further inquiry 
PlIOJttTICS AND IUrOBUID Sfiiusa 
What is to be the attitade of the teacher of 
phonetics to the subject of reformed spelling ? 
lie is conscious of a radical difference that 
exists between phonetic spelling and the 
orthodox script At the same time ho is 
particular to teach the difference that exists 
between tbo two and is insistent on the latter 
Oar spelling is oat of date and no longer 
represents the sounds as pronounced to-day 
Printing has done much to fix the standard 
of spelling sod hts checked the progress of 
the written language There era those who 
wish to reform spelling and to make it phonet 
leal The tescher of English, however much 
he rosy be in sympathy with the movement, 
nsnally feels that it is impossible and inadvis- 
able for him to teach reformed spelling until 
there is a conecosna of opinion as to what 
extent reform >* ptrmfatible The school that 
trachea the reformed spelling will probably 
find that its pupils have a difficulty in obtain- 


ing situations and therefore until there is a 
general opinion m favour of certain reforms 
it will find it necessary to adhere to the old 
spelling Yet Barely some reform on a small 
scale is possible and the example of America 
in gradually year by year introducing a new 
spelling of a few words may well be followed 
Is it not possible, by means of school text- 
books to gradnally introdace a new spelling 
of certain words which Bhall be accepted by 
most people and could not the University be 
the power to decide which words admit of an 
alteration id thoir spelling ? The amouut of 
time that pnptls now spend in cramming np 
nn artificial spelling is enormous and this time 
wonld be saved and more profitably devoted 
to developing a genuine lasting love of litera- 
ture, and an acquaintance with tho sayings of 
the greatest of our literary artists if reformed 
spelling were considered desirable and 
generally adopted 

Aids to to* Tiicnsa or I'bokktics 
Charts of the vocal organs sach as are 
published by The Cambridge University 
Press and models of tho orgaos of speech are 
useful for pupils of the higher forms There 
is also a series of sound charts prepared by 
Messrs Friedrich Rausch and Darnel Jones 
and published by Dent A Co Diagrams 
of the position of the tongoe occupied in the 
pronunciation of vowels and consonants 
appear in most of tho books on phonetics and a 
list of these books is published by the Inter- 
nstional Phonetic Association hreqoont 
reference to the subject of the teaching of 
phonetics is made in the ModisX Li sarin e 
Txicnixo, a magazine published by A AC 
l? lack, Soho Square, London W., and teachers 
of logtish in India will always derive 
much benefit from a perusal of its con 
tents An English phonetic Dictionary, pro* 
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pared by Micbjolis and Jones, bas recently 
been published Bud is worthy ol a place in 
every school library. Another aid, especially 
useful in schools where Englieh*born teachers 
ere cot tobe found, isthe gramophone. Teachers 
experieccedifficulty in always pronouncing the 
same word in the same way and they certainly 
find it rather monotonous to be continually 
operating before their pnpils. Now, in a 
gramophone the advantages are obvioas, if 
tbe records have been well made. There is a 
breath of English atmosphere, intonation and 
pitch about a gramophone which is not always 
apparent in an Indian teacher and it certainly 
can minister to the delight and improvement 
of the class without necessitating any expen- 
ditnre of energy on the part of the teacher. 
Of coarse it has its limitations and it can 
never take the plaoe of a teacher, bat it can 
supplement his work. Ur. Daniel Jones has 
written a book entitled Phonetic Readings in 
English, published by Carl Winter, Heidelberg, 
end gramophone records have been prepared 
of the whole of the anecdotes contained in 
that book. They belong to tbe aeries known 
as the English Educational Records and may 
be obtained from any agent of the gramo- 
phone oompany. One word of warning, how- 
ever, must be Uttered to the effect that the 
pronunciation represents that of the educated 
classes in the south of England and there is 
grave doubt as to whether that pronunci- 
ation is typical of the educated classes of 
England and Scotland. The difficnlty of fixing 
the standard of pronunciation is always felt 
Bnd the teacher of phonetics will have to 
decide which standard he considers it de- 
sirable to adopt and having once fixed that 
standard he must endeavour to abide by it, 
or 'otherwise there will be “confusion worse 
confounded." 


MEMORANDUM ON MODERN 
TELUGU 

bv 

P. T. Srjnivas Aitakoab, m.a. 

Principal, A. V. N. College, Ting. 

AT ODERN Telogu is the Telngn how spoken 
by the educated classes of the Telngn 
comm unity living in the Telnga conntry. 
It is, for all practical purposes, uniform except 
in the border-districts where contact with 
other languages has affected the idiom. As 
b general rnle a writer onght to nso in 
hie composition only such forms and each 
vocabulary as occur in the polite conversation 
of educated Telnga gentlemen and ladies of 
the npper classes. It goes without saying 
that the so-called vulgar forms of tbe unculti- 
vated dialects as well as obsolete grammatical 
forms and expressions should be avoided, 
except when they are used in proverbs, eto., 
if it ia the aim to secure as many readers as 
possible. It is allowable to nse not only 
Sanskrit words but words from other langu- 
ages if they are current. * Coined words 
should be avoided. 

A few point* are mentioned to indicate wb&t 
is meant by the brief description given above. 

Forms of Words- 

(l) The written symbols should represent 
nnfar as practicable the sounds of the word 
as heard in careful, deliberate, formal olter^ 
ance. The word is the unit of compoaitio 0. 
Each word should be written separately 
except in compounds in which Sandhi I s 
compulsory; e.g., debbalSdn 1 

rSniyyi (w'fiong). I„ other places Sandhi i* 
unnecessary, absolutely in books written for 
young children, e.g., Cmi kSya (9S> T , a*)J 
emitshlra (SISj tiS); eminira (0S» jvtfyetc.; , 
uotcnkaya(aoT'<s6) > cnlsblra (So£i!f), JnnSra _ 
(»**•). 
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(2) Half anuswara ( ) and R (w) should 
ba given up 

(3) The vowels tn words like elaka 
tshilafea (OoiT) raamdaln (*&S>t&5»), in 
modern Telago, ere due to the Ij-\w of 
Vocalic Harmony and are therefore right, 
though m an older stage of the language the 
forms were d Bereot from what ibej now are 

f4) The final vowels in such words as 
vadme (bb^) may be written according to 
the best nsage with which the write? is 
acquainted 

(5) The medial and {in some words) the 
final consonants may be either vo ced or 
unvoiced, eg, vetiki (a B?) or vediki ( aft S) 
and tahitakn (-0&6) or tshidokn (s<£*>) 

(6) When two consonants m a word are 

Assimilated owing to the disappearance of the 
intervening vowel as in mappa (s&s<yl the 
older form marapa (*&»$) should not be used 
Bat forms like tagska (vtfSi) k&lalo (fow*) 
should not ho written lakku and 

Jcallo (r^) As a rule if the restoration of 
a loot vowel looks pedantic, it ahoald be 
dropped, eg, notsn not anatsa 

vadda (eg.) not vftUda 

NB — No rales can ba laid down for 
guidance 10 each cases. It is better left to 
the discretion of the writer 

(7) The angments * y * (cT) and ‘n * (S’) 
have almost disappeared in modern Telngn, 
eg Old Telogn adiji T (efectfr*) — Modern 
Telogn ada) ? (wer*?) Old Telngn dlnilo 
nnnnadi (rr*»cr # *»*)&) = Modern Telogn 
dsmlO nn(na)dt (vr*p«r^ fia, <»oa) 

XIX 
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(8) The variants in mmn mba 

(oiu)of words endmg in mn(«ta)88gnrr8mmn 
gnrrarobu, for gnrrama should be avoided 
RS well as variants of other words when they 
are out of D9e 

(9) The r in such worda ss kiSgu 
pratti ((*&) has disappeared, 

(10) Foreign words should be written ss 
far as practicable m the way foreigners pro 
nounce them unless they have been already 
mod fied iu the current nsagp, [Eg), rnlu 
(t£r»t») loddo (S*gj) , kal ktarn ( r *3£*) 
not kalaktgrn (tfeffiji*) 

(H) The compensatory length of vowels 
should be fnlly represented eg, kuls 
(»■«•) z= Old Telngn kudpn , tr5l* 

(sy*tr»), are (elf) « Old Telogn am^u 
, aiie (n"3) «■ Old Telogn ait (iv) 
tom (a^pS) 

{12) The length of a vow 1 doe to emphas. 
is should be folly represented, ado i 

adl nikalamn (w£i IstfeiSH), auj (Op»j, ink* 
(«•■**) 

(13) The length of a vowel dne to the 
dropping of the conjunctive particle n should 
be represented as in vadu nunu (w’iSr* ~^?r») 

(14) So also tbe lengthening of the 
consonant as m vSdnnnu 

(15) In case the letters ot the tradi 
tional alphabet do not accurately represent 
the sounds of the modern spoken Telngn, 
some modifiers may be o*ed 

Declension 

! Obsolete plorala like \Sndrn (w'o£jl # 
k&lalo (TP«je») udaln (qo{&») ere to be 
«S 
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avoided. V&\\u or vand^a (vr-eS or w'0{£). 
H1\a (■'’Si)' or '$41° (stgj or R°&)> »re 
to ba nsed instead. 

2. Pronominal forma Vibe, ecu (2*6), imn 
are obsolete. Neon (T^sS) and mSmu 

(-foSji) slcna are current. Nino (wi&)*ud 
m3ma belong to low-casto dialects. 

3. Honorific forms like lyana (««**), 

TSrn pjm (■*•&) which Old Telugu 

ignores are to be need when rrqoired. 
Modern Telugn dirlingnisbea between aroma* 
g3ru (w^Tf 16 ) end BromavSrn (ogmSiJj 
nttaparn («^fr'tf>) and attavaru (** *j'&) ; 
rarnfiirn tebicnavarn(t>'s , iT*B> *>*£*&) and 
3 pillala tshinnavllla (or vipdla) is*,w 

(»"°&)]' 

4. The modern declension of v&da («*&) 
is vSdini (w'Sr) or vgnni (xr.4), vadi (tj'3), 
v&diki (»r»ai), etc. 

5. Vani (sr»»). vSnibi (sr*aS) sbonld not 
be used aa the genitive and tbe dative of 
the neuter plnral j in their place vs(i (o'* 5 ), 
vajibi (o' Hi) abonld be used. 

6. Such forma as gnnaln, gnnala. 
gunllakn, gnri&uiki or gnnaoabu (K'^JJW, 

have become 

cnrrent ; however, tbe forms gnrramnln, 
gnrramnlfi, gnrratnulako, gttrramhnaku 

JC'^rtao, may 

be nsed if preferred. 

7. The eo- called case suffixes pouts 

(&«oTa), bole lrinat (*2.), or VnDti 

(S»S.). g n ritshi (*9*), kflrtehi (»« a j). eto., are 
all obsolete. 


8. Teheta (^ tf) should be nsed instead of 

tshetan ortsben or ^5"). and to (S'*) 

or tida (d*6) inatead of tfin or ICdsn 
{»**■ or «?*tfF) 

9. Sncb genitive const rnct ions as s-desa* 

rouna-varu (ts lilfrlstfw'ifcy catshrppinamJts 
(jr* are obsolete. 

10. Nnntsbi (ffioO) may be used *■ well 
as tnpdi (doS). Both of them are to be 
added on to the Genitive (or the Crodr) form 
e,?., akkt da (or i)nondior abkid*(ori)nunt*hi 

(ora) *«!). or («*!,-« (or «)*»*)• 

11. Kesi (ifc).Vbsaramn(r«#^>l5 w ““ 

(r*tf*>), valla (srg) instead of valana ( So?! ) 
may be nsed. 

12. Yobbo {»»#&-) ie modern ; but it i* 
unnecessary to nso it in connection with 

.every possessive form. 

Conjugation. • , 

I. Ktti.anou(r2^m).kc-th0“i( r J?“) 
are obsolete either as present or future forma 
• 2. Ki tfodoD (rtaifeF). ktftan ( r fc r > 
bcttinan (r.;;Str). ktffapgen' (rjj»* r ) 
are obsolete. 

3. Kotfcalsun, k<Jfoisu ncotini (*~{J ,s ® f *' 
fus-jisbotfa) are obsolete. ' 

4. Kott'tivg (rga«r.) (as snbjoMtive). 

kfftnduna J ;r* ?) (as an intarrog&tire) 

are still current. 

v 5. a as an emphatio particle, e or e 88 
interrogative' particle as in nena (^*) *" 
myself and rave! ( T5 ’^) ” ^ * on ^ 
come f are obsolete. 1 

6. Kottoja (f*^* 3 ). kottatiO (rg** s > 

kottsdam (f*SsK£), may ba nsed. 
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7 Tbe following forms are ccrrent 

Kottatnnc&nn (riw&j^ss), KoHinSnn 
(r*«;r>Bb) or Kotfconn (rir»s) Kottutana 
(rVxnj'zs) f Katana (rfoas) KittilSdn 
C 8 '*) *^ <i ) • KottsdSmnledn (S''i)S«S»tJB>) 
Kottagalann (ffaKos) _ I can strike, 
Kottalouu (r*ij"$3j) Kottudaoiki (fisTs-pl), 
Kottudanu (r bitSiSj*! should or wooldbave 
beaten , Kottu (S'* to) , Kottandi (r»£oS) , 
Kottaka (rfo&), Kottakandi (t-toifoa) 
Kottndlmn — used only id tbe 

first parson plural (—.let os strike) , Kottavalena 
(r-faatJjfc) , Kottavatsuou (PfaBtS^s,), 
Kottakudida (rtjs^Ca.), Kottite (r-g'S), 
Kottma tdala (rgtf Kottina(laite(rg? 
>■§), etc., Kottakante (r'tj&o i »), Kottaka- 
pote (r»to!ra-«3), Kottam edala (f't>SJ£«>), 
KottatO (S'* to tfn), Kottaka (r^s) Kotti 
(™) 

8 Modern optional forma — KottanQ 
ledn, titfanu lodn (rVjjXr* «Jo>, 8to&*')&) 
KotlSlcdn, [if,taledn (r*to»tJ», 04r*<Sa>) 
(tide 1 13) may be used 

9 There ta vast difference between old 
usage and modern usage in the case of 
common Verbs, some of which are nsed as 
Auxiliaries andoccnr in thonsaads of ldiomatia 
expressions Old Telaga, n&kadi valaynn 
(jr'SBsSfcctSst - ) •— Modern Telngo, n&kadi 
k&valena (jr«Jo T-sUifiJ^ Old Telaga n&ka 
dzheyarSda (jv£>c ^afi-c-ifc^oakn dsheyag&da 
(jn6cs5aficw*o») ™ Modern Telaga nena 
teheja k 0 4adn(^ss ^a6»»S*). Old Telaga 


’ 5da plren Mr) „ Modern Telogn 
vadn p SripoyinSda (w»£b *'Sd*a»; r ,£&) 

Veyt, rest (*o», *»), etc, are indispen- 
sable to Modern Telagn Its older form 
vails! (3 0) is qoite obsolete, so also its 
infinitive vaivan (Jsr) ao that Old Telngo 
vaiva radn (3SS-&) = Modern Telogn 
VryaiSdn or wya kadadn (3®s 

Snch idiomatic phrases as Akali ga nnnadi- 
(ws’Ow» atfjo) or a kahav>-st5an(aa)di (oiTO 
f bhayam Vcstnndi (<rofiio^<*,oB), 
pitshi ettmdi (tOj JJJc'O) orpitstsi pattioadi, 
(iOj SiJ?o) most be nsed freely instead of 
Old Tdnga&kali vodaminadi («S0 fi-'fiDjsa), 
bhayamn gadirinadi (<ra*«5»a Kft5?a), which 
are quite obsolete 

10 Telogn has no passive voice The 
pado (»&) form may, be nsed only in 
its proper sense as in adi kanabadada (e>o 
rs»s*) it 13 wrong t0 B8y oat3beta ant3(U 
badma f or nenn mUbmm 

C** aoo?), nnlesa the meaning intended is 
* what I happened to place ’ 

Arrangement of Words 
In modern speech the arrangement of 
words follows the order quite natural to the 
Telogn mind and that order is most forcible 
and expressive Writers will do well to 
follow and write as the words naturally follow 
each other Tons inverted forms like evara 
nmmannSrn mnnn ? (jscb Pi&^f), 

Vatshmdaiidi iota aspatiki mijala davva 
kontnnnn nab&bng&nlaga I (e%r^aaA E^otf 
•isc* ur»tnoa t^’6^'ot3yfr^ k ttv'arr'itr»X) J) 

V el{* g5aa wjogat&da gSm mltaiuj* endakn 
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tshesinivn k&vu tsheppina pani ani emi taeja have changed their meaning and application ' 


dam? (38 W'jS etfjJfc TP&Tr-jt) JoK/Sj 

■**$. up — ua>3«aeE), 

need not be avoided, when natnral. 

Synonym*. 

Telogu dictionaries (modern or mediaeval) 
ignore all distinctions between synonymous 
words, e.g., kalca (Tt), vetsa (38,), vrdi 
(3fl) nsl $am (S£E) are nsed in colloquial 
Telogn each in its special sense ; bat so-called 
literary Ttlagn UBes them indiscriminately. It 
is besides thought that all p oeai ble synonyms 
of concrete nouns should be used in a passage 
to avoid repetition. This, instead of being a 
grace of style, is iu reality a mark of a vicious 
style. When a story is written about a k&ki 
(^8) it is best to callita kSki (t* 8) through- 
out, just as when a man tells a story about 
himself bo uses I ($&) throughout and does 
nothnut for synonyms for the first personal 
pronoun. 

EVen grammatical forms supposed to rep- 
resent the same relations contain subtle 
d.stinctionst thus vld.ina tsheppalidofw^ 
’BBjtJ*) is different from vSda kudu tshepps. 
i:da (w> Si ft.tr> tiTig , (Mk) i, 

d'5.r«l I,om (o!») , 

Oiralra (*«.*), Vo„i(r-o..). 

Inbg (>•&), l.kirn (ts>), 

tibiiim (t» a ), ei„., ,n d i irrinii 

Dated in pr.etit.l life, Mode,,, <hOT , d 

therefore follow modern usage and should 
not rely on lea icons of the so-called literary 
langur ge. 

Obsolete Worda and Houses. 

Thousands of words iu the dictionary are 
Obsolete j they should not be used. Many 


tsi |ra(6B), kampu (Vo^i), repn tegolu 

(Urtsw), mo'su (■Br’<S>). trulu (tSr»e») ; such 
words should be used according to modern 
usage. ' f 

Sanskrit Words, 

Many Sanskrit words naturalized in Telogn 
have a sense different from what they have 
in Sanskrit, e g. f abhyantaram 

marjada(J&'^*ge>).ftgraham(«L^ S )» >'°^ ZDTD 

anumSnam («jS;S>'SE),nidzaai(P e S), 
Snch words should not be nsed in their 
origiual sense. In the enss of others, 
Sinskrit nsage most be followed, subject to 
the distinctions established in Modern Telago, 
e.g., garudn (itiSjtk)—' planet Venus; 
gnruvn (ft*?)) — 'teacher’; dantam (£o$E) 
and pannu or pallo (fias^or *$») are not the 
eame. 

/So-called Hybrid t — Somo compounds madd 
of Sanskrit and Telogu words have been 
accepted by Pandits, because they have been 
used by old poets, e.g., karakanthoda 
(8s»tf ctS3j). It is irrational to object to the 
nse of similar later formatione which are freely 
need by the people in daily life, « g.,duralav&fa 
(sffoirijj), if they ezprees ideaa naturali/' 
Compounds of Eoglish and Telogu words *n3 
Hindustani and Telogu words, ton, have be* 
come naturalized, e g., rail bat <j‘ ("SowW* 9 *)* 
TadbhavaS. 

Some of these which occur in littwrj 
Telugu, e.g., maoisi are not in ns9 

now. They are td be- avoided. Others have 
come into nse which were never nsed in otd 
literature, eg., man tab! (Bo&t*). 
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HEAT A DETAILED SYLLABUS 

Thbhhojutbt 

FINITION of temperatnre TIow of 
heat temperature analogous to levelj 
pressure, pitch or potential Comparison of 
temperatures the sense of touch not a sure 
guide (Glazebrook, p 10 Gregory & Simraoas 
I, p 95 ) Some other method of measuring 
temperature Tbe effects of beat change of 
state or aiae or temperature How expan 
Sion may indicate temperature Choice of 
thermometno substance Solids, 1 quids, 
gases mercury, water, alcohol Cond tiona 
to "be eatisfifttt’oy t"ue s'lem anh 'nuVn Gregory 
and S mmons, pp 9o 96) The fixed points 
fundamental interval scales of temperatnre 
Definition of degree Conversion of degrees 
from one scale to another Graphical exer- 
cises , interpolation , find ng the equation of 
the graph 

Construction of a mercury thermometer 
Determination of the fixed points i precautions 
to be taken Graduation of a mercury 
thermometer Comparison of the mercury 
and other thermometers Reasons foT select 
mg mercury as a thermometnc substance 
Comparison of loo thermometers t Graph to 
show correction. (IFboUrombs, Exp 3) Fhnd 
the error tn the lover fixed point ( UWtcombe, 
Exp 4 ) Find Ike error »« the Bailing point 
talcing into account the pressure of the air 
(JP ootlcomhe, Exp 6 Sinclair, Exp 17 ) Spe 
cial forms Rutherford t, Cluneal Six's, 
PROALSVJ 

Wly must the space above the mercery in 
a thermometer be free from sirf — Why is 
the wall of the bulb of a thermometer very 
thin, while the wall of the stem is thick f— 
What would be the eC et of (a) increasing 
the e *8 of tbe bulb j \b) decreasing tbe width 


of tbe stem of a tbermomeler f— Why is a 
8ma Jl thermometer better than a large one 
f 0r scientific purposes ? Mention some of the 
d gadvanUgeS of small tfaermometora com- 
pared with larger ones — Is it correct to say 
lhat the temperature of one body is twice as 
g re 0 tss that of another T— Why is a fever 
tJ, er momeler made with a very long cylindri- 
cal bulb instead of a spherical one ?— In 
vie < of the fact that alcohol expands quite 
, rre jjolarly what wonld ba tbe best way to 
g ra( tnttte an alcohol thermometer ?—• 

A thermometer provided with both a Lenti 
^rade and a Fahrenheit scale was n&ed. in. 
taking the temperatnre of a room Tbe snm 
of the readmgs was found lo be 88 What 
wbs the readmg on each scale ? — What is tbe 
temp er “t D * ,fi of an oil batb, when the reading 
on a Fahrenheit thermometer standing in 
the oil is twice that of a centigrade I — What 
is that 1 temperature at which the reading of a 
Fahrenheit thermometer is as far above zero 
B8 it la below zero on the Centigrade 
seal 0 ?— A thermometer is graduated so 
that it reads 16 in melting ice and 60 m 
nortnal 8 team, convert into degrees Can- 
t grade, the readings 20 A 90 taken on that 
tbef motneler “-The boiling point of water 
BC c<’rd | ng to a certain thermometer is found 
l 0 he »8 5 C when the barometer pressure is 
745 m ro What ia the error of the thermo- 
meter at this boding point ?— Wbat is the 
correct temperatnre when this thermometer 
reads 80 degrees C , assuming the Eero point 
cor fect f — If a thermometer rends one degree 
q ,n melting ice, what is the correct tempera 
t„ r ^ when this tb< rmometer reads 22 degrees 
0 f assuming the) the boiling point is right f— 
; D( » certain expenment only the bulb of a 
thermometer is exposed to tbe temperatafu 
that it is dtaired to measure. If this temper- 
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stare is above that of the room, will the 
reading of the instrument be too large or too 
small? 

Expansion or Scuds. 

Rough experiments (Bar and gauge and 
Graveeonde’B apparatus) to show bolh lmear 
ncd cabical expansion in solids. To show 
that different bodies expand differently when 
raised to the same temperntnre (Exp, 9, Glaze- 
brook). To measure the co-tffieienl of linear 
e.rpanrion of a rod (Sintlair, Exp. 19 5 Gregory 
and Badley, Exp. 115) Exp. 12, Waoltcombe 
may be reserved for demonstration. The 
co-effic'ent for platinum the same as for 
glass. Relation between the co-tfficients of 
linear, superficial and cnbical expansion. 
(The determination of the co-efficieot of 

cnbical expansion of gless or of a solid 

Woollcombe, Expts. 18, 14, 15). 

Practical conaeqoences ol expansion— 
Graham's mercurial pendulum, Harrison's 
Gridiron pendnlam, balance wheel of a 
watch, dial thermometer, Trevelyan’s 
Rocker, 

Effeota of expansion 1 large iron girders, 
gas and water pipes, furnace bare, rails. 

The force exerted by a body ia cooling— 
(Exercise D, page 30, Sinclair)— advantage 
taken of this force in drawing together walls 
that have deviated from the vertical, in fixing 
iron tyres to a cart wheel, in ibe manufacture ' 
of large gnns. Rupert's drops, Bologna vials. 
Annealing glass. 

pBOBLXHS. 

A stiff brass wire, nearly half* metre long 
is supported stably like the beam of a balance. 
When the wire rests hori son tally, one arm is 

wnrmed. Why does the heated side sink ? 

A long gists tube ia fixed at one end in a 
clamp so that it stands in a horizontal posh 


turn with its free end just opposite to a mark. 
Place a flima Hnder the tube and heat it. 
The free end first goes above the mark and 
then gradually goes below it. Explain. — A 
glass rod is graduated in millimetres and is 
coirect at 0 degree ; a rod of steel is graduat- 
ed ia millimetres and is correct at 15 degrees. 
At what temperature (above 15 degrees) will 
the lengths of the divisions bn the two scales 
be eqoal. — A copper rod ia inserted in a glass 
tube so that they coincide at one end. If the 
co-efficient of linear expansion of copper u 
doable that of glass, and the length of the 
tube at 0 degree C. doable that of the rod, 
show that the distance between the other 
ends of the tube and rod will be the same at 
all temperatares. — Explain why glass stoppers 
can often be loosened by 'carefally heating 
the neck of the bottle. — How would you con- 
struct a large metal rod so that its length 
wonld not vary at all with the temperature t 
— What aabstanoe possesses a very a® 4 ' 1 
co-efficient of expansion? What use can he 
made of it (Invar *0,000,009) ? The density of 
lead at 0 degree C. is 1 14 gr. per c.cm- ^' ,n ^ 
its density at 2C0 degrees O, (Co-eff. of «*P'» 
•000 029).— The brail pendnlam of a dock 
beats seconds exactly at 25 degrees C. 
many seconds a day will the clock gain if ths 
temperature falls to 0 degree O. ? 

Expansion or Liquid*. , 

To find the effect of heat on liqnids (E»P- 
20, Sinclair). D.ffereat liqaids expand by 
different amonnta. Do liqaids expand W* 
golarly ? (Expta 5 & 0, Kintonl). Comparison 
of the mercury aad other thermometer** 
Density of water when heated— Cold water 
float (Expt. 0, Rintonl). 

Ideas of absolute and relative dilatation 
(Glasebrook, p. 76). Co-effioient of ab* 0 ' 3 '* 
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dilatationwsCo-effieuMit of cubical expansion 
of glaas-f co-efficient of apparent expansion of 
liquid (Jones, p 47). To measure the eo 
efficient of apparent expansion of a liquid 
(Sinclair, Exp 21, Iladley, Expte 117,1)8). 

(Determination of the same by the bolb 
lobe, Woollcombe, Exp 17 Determination of 
the co-efficient of cubical expansion of mercury 
at different temperatures by the density 
bottle. Woollcombe, Exp 21 D<-terromation 
of the co-efficient of cnbical expansion of a 
liquid by Mhtlhietsen’s method Woollcombe, 
Exp 22) 

Corrections to bo applied to tbe Tending of 
a barometer (Woollcombe, Art I) 

Maximum Density of water, (Exp 22, 
Sinclair, Expts 19, 29, Glazebrook or Exp 
od page 280, NaraBo’s Physics) Draw two 
graphs (1) showing the relation between t ar.d 
r (2) showing tbe relation between density 
and temperature of water (See Physical Table 
13, page 559, Gregory and Hadley), The p»»t 
played by the anomalons expansion of water 
)o tbe economy of nature Graphic represents 
tion of tbe change of volume end tempera 
tore accompanying changes of slate if water 
Problems 

Alcohol is fonnd to be shoot 3 per cent 
more in volume during snmtner than daring 
winter How can a sharp spirit dealer take 
advantage of this f— A hollow sphere of metal 
is so constructed that it Boats in water at 9 
degrees C with almost the whole of it below 
tbe snrface of water Explain what happens 
(I) when the water is heated above 9 degrees 
C , (2) when the water is cooled from 9 
degrees C to 0 degree C 

Describe in detail the process of freezing 
of a pond until tbe ice is strong enough to 
support heavy loads What weald be the 


effect on Us bearing power r£ breaking the 
ice all round the edge P — Op a cold winter 
day when the temperature of the air is 10 
degrees C belcw zero, a hole is made in tbe 
ice of a deep pond and the temperature is 
observed at various depths Whet kind of a 
thermometer would you propose as most suit- 
able for the purpose P What variations 
would you expect to find P Give reaeons for 
yonr answers — Ex rc ee6 1, 7,1), 12, 13, 
Gregory and Hadley, pp 171 172 Examples 
6, 7, Glaz a brook, page 05 

Exmnsioh or Gases 

Fffeet of heat on gases (Exp 23, Sinclair) 
Exercise 1, page 46 Sinclair Galileo’s tber 
mometer, indications depend not only on the 
temperntnre but also on the pressure of the 
air 

2b measure the co efficient of expansion of a 
gas ut constant pressure (Exp 24, first and 
second method, Sinclair , Fxpts 24 and 25, 
Woollcombe ) An interesting method due to 
Mr N H Williams of Indianapolis is describ- 
ed in Chute’s Laboratory Manual Exp 88, 
pagra 159 160. Charles's Law Graphical 
representation of rffinlta Absolute zero 
Prove that the volume is proportional to the 
absolute temperature Charles’s Law and 
Boyle's Law combined Problems on reduc* 
tion of volumes to N T P (SeeMacnair, Art 
71, Note to the teacher) 

The eo efficient of increase of pressure tchen 
the volume w constant (Sinclair, Exp 25 , 
Woollcombe, Exp 26) Description of an 
air-thermometer 

R*]ativO merits of gases and mercury as 
thermometno substances How 1 50 degrees 
C or+ 1000 degrees C have been determined 
Definition of a degree Centigrade on sir ther- 
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nometer in terms of increase of volume or of 
pressure. Differentia] air thermometer, 
Fboblems. 

Compare the amount of oxygen taken into 
the longs at one inhalation in summer when 
the temperature is 80 degrees C. with that 
inhaled in winter when the temperature is 
20 degrees 0. Exercises 10, 17, 18, 19, 
Gregory and Hadley, p. J72, 

CitOBiKETBT— Srccma Heat. 

Distinction between heat and temperature. 
High and low temperatures. Similarity of 
temperature aod water-level. Changes of 
water-level in communicating vessels of 
the same sir-. Mixture of equal weights 
of hot and cold water (Esp. 122, Gre- 
gory aDd Hadley), Changes of water- 
level in commnnicating vessels of noeqnal 
sise. Loss and gain of heat (Exp. 128, 
Gregory and Hadley), Mixture of onequal 
masses of hot and cold water (Exp. 121, 
Gregory and Hadley). Heating effect of 
water depends npon its mass and temperature. 
Unit quantity of heat. Calculation of the 
number of units of heat in water, 

Relative capacity for heat. Analogy be- 
tween fluid level end heat capacity. The same 
quantity of beat produces different changes of 
temperature (Exp. 125, Gregory and Hadley). 
Compariaon of the rate at which water and 
mercury gaio heat (Exp. 126, Gregory and 
Hadley). Different quantities of beat in 
equal weights of different substances at the 
same temperature (Exp. 127, Gregory and 
Hadley). Comparison of capacities of bodies 
for heat and capacities of vessels for water. 
Relative capacities for heat. Substances 
experimented arranged in the order of their 
capacities for heat. Results in nature of the 
high capaoity of water for beat, Illustration 


of different amounts of brat in balls of Ifsd, 
iron, bismuth, tin, Ac., taken oot of hot oil 
and dropped simultaneously on a cake of 
bees- wax. 

Definition of specific heat. R Utive capa- 
city and relative density. Specific heat and 
specific gravity. 

Determination of the water equivalent of a 
tahrimeler (Erpt. 28, Sinclair, IVoolIcombe, 
Exp. 27, 28, 29, Hinton!.) Relation between 
water-value and heat capacity. Sped fie 
heal of a solid (method of mixtures) Esp. 29, 
Sinclair and Woollcomle. 

Determination of the specific heat of a solid 
lighter lhan water or of one that slick* t° ^ 
test lube (Woolloombe, Exp, 30). 

Determination of the sped fl heat of a liquid, 
eg., mercury or turpentine ly the method of 
mixtures (Woollcombe, Expt*. 32, 33, Sinclair, 
Exp. 80, first method). 

Determination of the specific heat. of a liquid 
by using o solid of Known specific heat instead 
of a second liquid (Sinclair, Exp. 80, second 
method, Wollcombe, 34). 

Pboblims. 

Under the equator the surface of the «e» 
scarcely attains a temperature of 80 degree* 
O., while the sand pf the Sahara becomes hr* 1 ’ 
ed to 70 degrees C. Why?— Why is mercury 
used in thermometers? — A piece of platinum 
weighing 100 grams is taken from a farnaos 
and plunged instantly into 500 grams of w»t« r 
at 20 degrees C. The temperature of tb® 
water rises to 80 degrees O. - What is tb* 
temperature of the farnace, if the spcci® 13 
heat of platinum ia 0 032 1— Tor the purpo*® 
of a foot-warmer, whtch is preferable, 6 
bottle containing 10 lbs. of water or a 10 lb®- 
block of iron, both initially at 100 degree® ^ 
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Explatn yonr answer —On entering the sea 
on a summer morning the water feels cold, 
bob in the everting it feels warm Explain 
this — A pieoe of tinned iron is found to hare 
a specific beat of 0 09 What is the percent- 
age of iron and of tin present?— If the 
specific heat of copper 13 0093 when the 
Centigrade scale is used,wbat wonld it be if the 
Fahrenheit scale were used ?— -A mas9 of 250 
gr of copper 13 heated to 100 degrees C and 
placed in 100 gr of alcohol at 10 degrees C 
contained in a copper calorimeter whose 
water equivalent is 20 gr The teroperatnre 
rises to 30 degrees C, find the spec fio heat 
of alcohol 


To find the amount of heat absorbed when 
salt is dissolved in water tWooIIcombe, 36, 
Sinclair, 84 ) To find the effect of solids on 
the melting point of ice (Exp. 10, Smolair), 
To find if the melting point of ice varies with 
the amonnt of salt present (Exp 1 1, Sinclair) 
Freezing mixtures 

2 parts of pounded ice and 1 

3 parts of crystals of Cal Chloride ) 

Ice and ice cream Fahrenheit zero 


— 50°C 


Solid fuation —To observe the develop- 
ment of heat produced by solidification (Exp 
29 Glazebrook, Exp Fg. 349 Narasn's 
Physic Exp 21, Millikan and Gale's 
Eiboratory Physics) 


Solution, Fusion Solidification 
Melting points of crystalline and amorphous 
snbstances Melting points of alloys, eg 
soft solder To find wbat happens when ice 
is heated (Exp G, Sinclair) 7 o find the melt 
tng point of paraffin wax (Sinclair 8, 35, 
Wool! combe, 6, 7 ) 

To determine the melting point of an alloy 
(\Yoollcombe,8) Temperature remains con 
stant during the process To find the relative 
density of ice (Ftp 7, Smctair) contrast the 
bebavionr of ice with that of paraffin or 
8tearine Other exceptions, cast iron, type- 
metal, antimony, Ac Advantage taken of 
their exceptional behaviour Relation be- 
tween melting point and pressure Bottom 
ley's Expt (Sinclair, Exp 0, Glazebrook, 
Art 108 (2)) Glacier motion 

Determination of the latent heal of funon of 
tee (Sinclair, Exp 32, 7 Yoolleombe, 3 7) 

Determination of the heat of fusion of paraffin 
(TYooUcomte, 38, 39} Importance m nature 
of the high latent heat of fusion of ic De- 
termination of the specific heat of a solid by 
the fusion of ice (Woollcombe, 31), 

XIX 


PfiOBLXJfS 

Sinclair, Exp 9, Questions 1 and 8 
Why are gold coma stamped not cast f — If 
the latent heat of fusion of ice 19 80 when the 
Centigrade scale 19 used, what wonld It be 
when the Fahrenheit scale is used f — Explain 
why salt is sometimes thrown on icy side- 
walks on cold winter day« — Give two reasons 
why the ocean freezes less easily than the 
lakes — How does the presence of the tubs of 
water in a cellar tend to prevent the freezing 
of vegetables * — How do yon account for the 
leaking of water pipes after a severe frost ? 
How can yon prevent tbe pipes from being 
burst ?— Explain why the ice of a pond, which 
has just frozen, is sometimes found to be 
overhanging tbe edges 

Ebullition and Latint Hxat or Steam 
D Serent liquids have different boiling 
points. To find the boiling point of liquids 
(Exp 12, Sinclair , Woollcombe, Exp 9) 
Determination of the boiling point of a saline 
eolation by the air thermometer (See also 
Woollcombe, Exp 27, too high) To find 
the effect of imparities on the boiling point of 
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water (Exp, 13, Sinclair), To find if the boil- 
ing point of water varies with the amount of 
salt present io thB water (Sinclair, Exp, 14 } 
Woollcombe, Exp. II.) 

Graphic representation of the relation 
between the boiling point of a solntion of 
common salt io water and the amount of 
salt present from data given in Physical 
Table No. 19, Gregory and Hadley. To 
find the effect of increase or decrease of 
pressure on the boiling point of water 
(Sinclair, Exp. 15; Rintoul 22). Place a flask 
containing hot water and a thermometer 
in the reoeiver of bd air-pnmp and exhanat 
the air. To show the relation between the 
temperature at which water boils and the 
pressure to which it is subject (Ex. 57, Crew 
and Tatnallj. A simpler form is also described 
in Narasn’a Physics, page 310. Precautions 
to be taken in marking the boiling point of a 
thermometer. HypsOmetry. Papin’s digester. 

Latent heat of vaporisation of wafer. 
(Sinclair, Exp. 33 ; Woollcombe, 40). Determin- 
ation of the heat of vaporisation of alcohol 
(Woollcombe, Exp. 41). Refioiog IQ g ar . Ira . 
portance in nature of the high latent heat of 
vaporisation of water. 

Pbobisms. 

, Why do fine bubbles rise in a vessel of 
water which is being heated long before the 
boiling point is reached 7 How can yon dis- 
tinguiah between this phenomenon and 
boiling?— Why does steam prodnce so much 
more severe burns than hot water of the same 
temperature ?— Explain why a tea kettle 
sings before it begins to boil. Why does a 
large deposit of dew prevent the temperature 
of the air from falling very low ? (Exercise a 
of Exp. 15, Sinclair). 


[Sept. 191 & 

EvAPOBATIOH, YapOCB PbCSSCBI, HrGBOMmr. 

Difference between evaporation and ebulli- 
tion. The effect of temperature, pressure, 
extent of surface and a current of air on the 
rate at which water or alcohol evaporates. 
Comparison of the rate of evaporation of 
several liquids, say, water, alcohol, carbon- 
di-sulphide, ether, oil. The presence of 
moisture in the air demonstrated. Cooling 
caused by evaporation (Gregory and Hadley, 
Exp. 133). Freezing of water by evaporation 
of ether (Exp. 134, Gregory and Hadley). Ice- 
machines Bnd their construction (See Gorton s 
Physics, Art. 21 ). Advantage taken' by man- 
cooling of pavement8, rooms and wine in 
summer. How a dog cools itself. Why sf ter 
violent exeroise one should change. Wool* 
laston’e cryophoros. 

Pboblkms. 

Explain why water can be frozen in * dry 
climate by exposing it in shallow pans nnder 
a clear Bky even thongh the temperature of 
the air be above the freezing point. — Wbat 
mass of ether at 0 degree C. must be evaporat- 
ed in order to freeze 5 grammes of water at 
0, the latent beat of ether being 95? 

Condensation, Distillation, Separation of s 
mixture of liquids by fractional diatil!at' 0B ' 
(Sinclair, Exp. 67). Why does the distills^ 00 
of a mixture of alcohol and water alwsj 1 
result to some extent in a mixture of alcohol 
and water T 

Vapour Pbxssuhx. 

Preliminary ideas. (Exp. 29, Jones’ Practical 
Physics). Saturated and onsatnrated vapour'- 
The pressure of a vapour increases with tern* 
perature (Jones’ Practical Physics, Exp- 8®'- 
To compare the pressure of various liquid* 
a given temperature (Exp. 187, Gregory 0£| d 
Hadley). The vapour pressure is independent 
of the pressure of air, (Exp. 188, Gregory 
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nod Hadley) To measure the pressure of thermometer, Woollcombe, 4G Determination 


aqueous Napour at different temperatures 
(Woollcombe, Arts 42,43) (Determination of 
the pressure of alcohol vapour at different 
temperatures \Voollcombe, nrt 4-1) The 
tapour pretaure of a Uqmd at tU htnlxng point 
» equal to the atmosphertc pressure (Sinclair, 
Exp. 16 , Gregory and Hadley Exp 13*1) 
Definition of boiling point Determination of 
the lot huff point of alcohol ( iVoollcombe, Exp 
10, Gregory and Hadley, Exp 140) (Effect of 
change of pressure on the boiliDg point of 
alcohol (Ex 145, l\ at son's El Practical 
Physics) 

Pbogikus 

Does heating the air in a room remove the 
water vapour? Why is the air in an artifi 
daily heated room n nally dry 7 Why are 
morning mists dissipated by the rising son ! 
Mate a graph to show the maximum prcssaro 
of water vapoor between 0 degree and 100 
degrees G Questions 2, 12, 14 and 16» 
Gregory and Hadley, p 203 
Htobouetbt 

Absolute amount of moisture present in air* 
the chemical hygrometer (Erpt 142 A, 
Gregory and Hadley) (Calculation of vapour 
pressure and from the tables of the hygro- 
metric state Too high See Jones, p 71 , 
Glazebrook, page 148) From the data m 
Table 17, Gregory and Hadley, draw a graph 
connecting the temperature and the aqueous 
vapour present Relati is humidity Dew 
point Aluminium cup hygrometer or Daniel) a 
or Regnanlt's (Exp 143, Gregory and Hadley j 
Woollcombe, 45) Mason's Hygrometer (Calcu. 
latiou of aqueous pressare, dew point and 
relative humidity from tables Bee Glaze 
brook, pp 155 130 and Ward’s Exercises in 
Elementary Meteorology, appendix Determi- 
nation of the constant of a wet and dry bulb 


of the mass of 1 litre o! laboratory air (Exp 
47, Woollcombe) clouds, bail, snow, fog, dew, 
mist, frost 

Prom-ims 

V. ben it « dry and hot, one feels cooler 
during exercise in sunshine and open air than 
when sitting in the house Why? — )\hy ifl 
the climate of Canada delightfully cold ’7— 
Is the climate of the interior of Australia 
healthy 7 — Why is the equatorial region of 
Africa called the" White Man's Grave ’ f — A 
person wearing spectacles comes into a warm 
room after a walk in the frosty air What 
happens to his spectacles and why 7 — If on 
a certain day, it was found that the dew- 
point was (a) very high, (b) very low; (o) 
equal to the temperature of the atr, what 
would be the hygromotrio state of the air in 
each case?— Four pegs are driven into the 
ground and the four corners of a blanket are 
fixed to them Would you expect to find dew 
under or on the top of the blanket 7 
Coswjctioh 

Conduction defined To show the variable 
and steady state in the conduction of heat 
(Exp 30, Sinclair) Repeat the experiment, 
with an iron wire and with a glass rod To 
compare the relative conductivities of metals. 
(Exp 37, Sinclair or Exp 155, Gregory and 
and Hadley, Erp 12, Rintonl) How to 
calculate the relative conductivities of the 
metals Metals arranged in tbs order of them 
conducting powers Graphical representation 
from data given in Physical Table 20,Gregory 
and Hadley Perform the experiment sng* 
geated in Exercise 2, Exp 87, Sinclair, with 
rods of copper and lead and explain what 
happens when longer cylinders of the same 
metals are nsed (Co-efficient of conductivity 
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(Gregory and Hadley, pp. 217—18). To com- 
pare the conductivities of a thick wire end a 
thin wire of the same material and to find a 
relation between the relative diameters of the 
wires and the relative conductivities of metals 
(Exp. 38, Sinclair, Exp. 11, Rintonl). Metals 
good conductors of heat (Exp. 39, Sinclair), 
Davy’s Safety Lamp. Effect of different 
conductivities of wood and metal (Gregory 
and Hadley, 142). To show that a body 
becomes a worse conductor of heat when 
powdered (Exp. 40, Sinclair). Comparison of 
the conducting powers of different kinds of 
cloth (Exp. 41, Sinclair). Practical effects 
—uses of flaonel, Norwegian cooking stove, 
boiliog water in a paper vessel. Water a 
poor conductor (Exp. 42, Sinclair or Exp. 156, 
Gregory and Hadley). Poor condnctivity in 
gases. Thermos Flask. Refrigerating Cham- 
bers. DreBS of man. 

Pboblxhs. 

How do the Esquimaux manage to live in 
huts built of ice f — How can a silver spoon 
be distinguished from an electroplated 
German silver spoon, by inserting them both 
in hot water I — Why is a floor of marble 
ranch colder than a wooden floor?— What 
happens when a stream of burning alcohol is 
poured over wire ganxe with narrow meshes ? 
—Why is it warmer in wintef under a thatch* 
ed roof ? — Explain the term ' ineolatiou’.— 
Why will the moistened finger or the tongne 
freese instantly to a piece of iron on a cold 
winter day but not to a piece of wood ?— 
Why can hot water be ponred into a glass 
beaker bat not into a glass jam-jar without 
cracking it?— How is heat conserved in 
boilers?— Which would be warmer— one thick 
blanket or Iwo'btankels of hall the thickness 
Cf the former f— How is a football field pro* 


tected from frost ? — Why are plants Often 
covered with paper on a night when frost is 
expected ? Ex. 3 & 4, Exp. 42, Sinclair. 

Convection. 

To show how liquids are heated (Exp. 43, 
Sinclair). To show that convection assists 
the heating of a liquid (Exp. 44, Sinclair.) 
To show bow buildings are heated by means 
of water (Exp. 46, Sinclair). Convection 
currents in air (Exp. 45, Sinclair.) Princi- 
ples of ventilation (Gregory and Badley, p. 
221). A hot-air heating system (Gorton’s 
Pbyaics, Art. 257). The cause of the draught 
in a chimney. Land and see breP«*» m0n * 
Boons, trade winds, ocean currents. 

Pboblexs. 

Wbat are the chief objects of ventilation t — 
How is this effected in the case of (a) * 
living room; (5) a school room f— Why does 
increasing the height of a chimney increase 
the draught ? — Exercise 27, p. 233, Gregory 
and Hadley. — Why does a small m>c a w ^ ee 
rotate when placed over a lamp chimney ?—• 
Why are narrow chimneys better than W'd* 
ones ? — Explain why the pointed end of » 
weather-cock is always tnrned towards ths 
wind. 

Radiation. 

First notions of radiant heat (Exp. 
Sinclair). To show that radiant heat tr** e 
in straight lines (Exp. 48, Sinclair with 
ciae). Comparison of tha radiating power* 
various surfaces by means of a strip of ge0 
tive paper or Crooke’a radiometer (Exp- » 
Siuclair). Comparison of the absorbing P o* ef * 
of various surfaces by means of a strip 
aensitive paper coated with these sarfat** 
(Exp. 49, Sinclair). Radiation may bo **8*® 
ted by a polished • surface. Doe* i* P® 
through glass? Greenhouses. ’ (New* 011 
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Law of Cooling , Hadley p 224 , Woollcombe, 
Art 48, Rintonl, Exp 41 ) To plot the carve 
of cooling for a calorimeter and to determine 
bow much heat is given off by it in nmt lime 
at a given temperature (Exp 49, Wooll 
combe) Specific heat of a 1 quid by method 
of cooling (Sinclair, Exp SI , Woollcombe 
Lxp 85, Itintonl 31) (Comparison of the 
emissive powers of two Bnbataocfp eg, lamp 
black and tinfoil (Woollcombe, Lx 50). 

Psoetxus 

Which will be cooler on a hot day, a white 
hat or a black one? — Which makes the better 
teapot, silver or earthenware ? — W hy ahonld 
fire irone be brightly polished A school 
room is heated by hot water Should the 
pipes be polished or dull ? — The bnlbs of two 
identical thermometers are coated, the one 
with lampblack, the other with silver, 
compare their readings (1) when in a water- 
bath in a dark room, (2) when to the eon, (8) 
when exposed on a clear night, explaining 
why they do not agree on all these occasions 
Heat A Form of Ener<jt 

The natnre of beat} historical survey} 
Joule’s experiments} the valne of the mecha- 
nical equivalent Experiments to illustrate 
the conversion of motion into heat (Exp 163, 
Gregory and Hadley) Generation of fire by 
friction, of wood on wood at sacrifices, and of 
sufficient beat to boil water by friction Is 
the reverse true ? Discuss what happens in 
the steam engine 

‘Determination oVuie mtcnamcai iqm valent 
of heat (Exp 164, Gregory and Hadley and 
Alallikan and Gale’s Laboratory Physics, Exp 
20 ). 

Compression and expansion of a gas Heat 
by compression— the fire syringe (Exp 165, 
Gregory and Hadley) Cooling by expansion 


(Exp 166, Gregory and Hadley) Apparatus 
for the conversion of gases into ] quids 
Typual instance of carbonic acid gas 

Inspection of a model steam engine See 
b1«o Exercise G2 Crew and Tntnall, All tbe 
American school text books give a description 
of the steam engine in tbe various stages of 
its invention A talk about solar energy 
List of Practical Eiebci-'is (Quantitative.) 

1 Comparison of two thermometers— 
Graph to show correction 

2 To find the error in the lower fixed 
point 

3 To find tbs error in the boiling point 

4 To measure the co efficient of lmea r 
expansion of a rod 

5 To measure the co effioiont of apparent 
expansion of aliqnid 

6 To measure the co efficient of expansion 
of a gas at constant volume 

*7 To measure the co efficient of increase 
of pressure at constant volume 

8 Determination of the water valne of a 
calorimeter 

9 Determination of tbe specific heat of a 
solid 

*10 Determination of the specific heat of a 
solid I gbter than water 

II Determination of the specific heat of a 
liquid, t g , mercery or tnrpentme 
*12 Determination of the specific heat of 
alcohol by osmg a solid 

YJ> 'Cx, •Bftls.’.’z/g -si ’jam/Sa 

wax 

*14 To find tl e melting point of an alloy 

15 Determination of tbe latent heat of 
fusion of ice 

*16 Determination of the latent heat c{ 
fusion of paraffin wax 
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17. To find the boiling point of liquids. 

18. Determination of tbs latent beat of 
vaporisation of water. 

*19, Determination of tbe latent heat of 
vaporisation of alcohol . 

20. The vaponr pressure of a liqnid at its 
boiling; point ib equal to the atmospheric 
pressnre. 

21. Vaponr pressnre method of the deter- 
mination of the boiling point of alcohol, 

22 . Determination of tbe dew point. 

*23. Specifio beat of a liqnid by method of 
cooling, 

*24. Determination of the mechanical 
equivalent of heat. 


Tbe exigencies of the school time-table and 
the limited powers of comprehension and 
assimilation of the average High School boy 
have been kept in view in drawing np tbe 
syllabus. Portions above tbe standard have 
been enclosed within brackets. 

Experiments marked with Bn asterisk(*) 
need not be attempted by the average student 
but may occnpy the quicker pnpil when he 
has the time to spare. These quantitative 
experiments have to be supplemented by a 
judicious selection of jualitatire exercises at 
each stage. The problems, &c„ are meant to 
be suggestive and it is only by their correct 
appreciation that the success of the work is 
assured. The oral instruction of the teacher 
is of paramount importance at this stage of 
the conree and provision should be made 
throughout for the discussion of experiments 
and results, and for written questions involv- 
ing thought on the principles elucidated 
by the experiments'. His neat demonstrations 
are appreciated by the pnpil and his lectures 
prepare the Undent for tbe time when lecture 


and text-book will be tbe chief source. of 
information. On tbe supposition that about 
80 periods of 50 mi nates each will be avail- 
able for the stndy of beat, 24 doable periods 
may be set apart for practical work, 16 
devoted to questions and discussion, 16 to 
demonstration and lecture, the orderly part of 
the note-book work also being done in class. , 
K. S PABIBBAHIUU. 


THE s. B. L. C MARKING SYSTEM.* 

/T\HE object of tbe marking system is to 
*■ steadily and eqnably regnlata the work of 
the boys, and pnt a check on spasmodic, fitful 
and desultory woik. It does this satisfactorily ; 
bnt I ask, can this not be done as well, it n °t 
better, by a system of periodical examinations? 
" Examinations, again ! ” yon exclaim, a 
plague upon them I It is to them that all 
evils of the old system are due— the mechani- 
cal memorising, the system of over-violent 
exertion, perniciously straining the tender, 
budding brains of young boys.” 

But, what is onr oral questioning? Isn°^ 
this examination— -a dread speotre haunting 
at oftener intervals than the periodical exam 1 ' 
nation, making its calla without notice or 
warning, therefore the more scaring, aD 
throwing the victims into greater panic ? 
by the way, a question arises— Which 18 
better ; the surprise examination taking th® 
boy ana wares, or the examination with f* lf 
notice and warning ? The latter has the 
appearance of fair and honest dealing, while 
the surprise sEair looks like springing op° n 
the DDsnspecting foe at an unguarded moment 

•A paper read by Mr.V, Mahadevan at* meeting d 
the Tan j ore District Secondary Te&chera’ A* 100 *** 
tiou held in the Town High flehoot, KarobaSwntmi 
on the 80th August 1913. 
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There are teachers holding either view But 
tbi3 is a minor rssne, and need not engage onr 
serious attention this evening 
Now, to Questioning How often 13 this 
oral questioning to he made? Every day of 
the week? “ Just put a Jew questions every 
day 111 the old lesson leforc you start the new 
tme, says the manager, or headmaster or 
Inspector, or snch men who, not pat to the 
real and practical worktng of it, can only con 
ceive that teachera are raising nnreal diffi- 
colties in order to shirk work and have an 
easv lime of their school day AUat I of on 
hour or SO ' for questioning, and then begin 
the new lesson Aina! How very easy to 
aay, but how very hard to do 1 What is the 
extent of the portion that can be done within 
a period I Taka the most aenona and business- 
like pedagogue, who takes a straight course, 
never deviates into a digression, never pauses 
to have a hearty laugh with the boy, never 
wastes sermons on them What can he do in 
the small remnant of time after questioning f 
Sixty lines of prosp, 30 lines of poetry, some 
4 pages of history or b&rely one historical 
theme, and so forth, at thehighest computation 
How many questions, really good and testing 
ones, can be framed for the next day's work 
within that small and narrow compass ? These 
questions, mind yon, most be good and testing, 
tbat is to say, carefully and cleverly calculated 
to test ( 1 ) the hoys’ attention in the class, (it) 
their preparation at home, ( 111 ) their power of 
thinking, (iv) their fluency and power of ex. 
pression Their answers should by no means 
be mechanical, done with m a word or two, 
but must he pretty long so as to discover 
their capabilities of arranging ideas in proper 
sequence and clothing them in fitting language 
without perpetrating heinous sins against 
grammar and King’s English All this implies 


a Btrmg of sentence?, which the boys must be 
delivered of in the short time which the 
teacher pinched for time can afford to give 
them The teacber then has to allot his 
marks to the idea or matter, and then the 
language readiness of utterance, nod facility 
of expression, and value the whole answer 
But, in the first place, 1 a it fair to judge of the 
boys’ capacity from his speaking which is 
commonly very halting, requiring to be every 
now and then urged Bnd goaded on, and cross- 
qnestioned by the teacher, and which is after 
all ill worded and faulty f How few of ns 
onrselves conld pass through the ordeal with 
any degrte of grace and snccess f The answer 
to the teacher’s question is known, but then 
for speaking it ont it requires an address, 
promptitude, and a talent, 'the gift of the 
gab’ with which few are gifted The 
generous teacher must make due allowance 
for all this He must, within the space 
of a few minutes before him, make all due 
adjustments, and quiet bis nceasy, vacillating 
conscience before he arrives at some estimate 
of the boy It involves an inward struggle 
and conflict and psm, which mnst be felt by 
every honest teacher, whose lot is the more 
wretched and pitiful, because he cannot give 
utterance to it, and make his task master 
understand the searchings of his heart, and 
pity him. The teacher has done with it after 
all, bnt only in a way, and not at all satis- 
factory to himself “Conscience doth make 
cowards of ns all,” and we teachers have 
been curBed with too much of it 

“ There w no exactitude or perfection m 
these matters Don’t be squeamish and over- 
fastidious It is all a question of approxtma 
Ivon," say our masters, who to »a appear to 
be cruelly indifferent and easy going Bnt 
the teachers’ vexations qualm w, even to an 
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approximation be does not remotely approxi- 
mate. 

Let the teacher then question once a week, 
a fortnight. Let him devote his whole honr, if 
he likes, to questioning and make his vtrtt vote 
examination. lie can attack in the coarse 
of his hoar, just three or four boys, and if he 
proceeds at this rate, how many ' rounds * as 
they call it, can he clear in a session f If yon 
condnct such occasional oral examinations 1 
and enter jonr marks, can these marks be, in 
any proper sense, a record of the daily work 
of the boys f These are questions and ques- 
tions ; they vary widely in their degree of 
easiness or difficulty, in the length of their 
answers, in the demand that they make on 
the intelligence, or memory of the boya ; and 
the questions being put to the boys, each to 
each, the hardest task still remains, that of 
arriving, in the midst of this perplexiog 
diversity of elements, at a uniform standard 
of valaatioD. Is not this enongb to send a 
tender conscienced teacher into a crying 
despair? Every answer of moderate length 
made has then to be discussed nnd corrected, 
and it yon honestly proceed thus, yon can 
hardly qneation the whole class twice over in 
the whole long term of the year. And yet 
yon are bid to take at least three rounds 1 


by wbat strange construction or by whit 
straining of language can this be called oral 
examination f How can the boy 'a power of 
tpeaJcing be teated in tc riling ? 

There is one point to which I should like 
to draw your attention. Onr class marks are v 
often pot by the side of the pnblio or aonoal 
examination marks, and often tested, m 
regard to their accuracy and reliability. If 
there is wide disparity, the inevitable conclu- 
sion is onr judgment is faulty ; and we should 
thereafter be at tome pains to try to arrive at 
the figures of the written elimination. This ** 

a blonder and the more grievous because it 1® 

made by persons in aotbority, with whom it 
may be indelicate, if not positive treisou,to 
argue. Sometimes, the Inspector g** e * * 
subject lor composition and values the paper*. 
Oar class marks, if they are trustworthy) 
most tally approximately with the reso t* 
of this composition. Or the disparity will 
shown yon to your mortification ; and we ®«* . 
be slked to beware. And then what a g®P' B H 
difference there is between the school n>ti ' ■ 
and the public examination marks 1 T * 
difference is the more confound! og because 1 
is never uniform. Oar very good and hope Q 
boys are often shamed by very low msrki 
and very bad ones, desperately bad, score 
very high marks, acd fiaunt them ope® 
poor puzzled teacher. 

The fact is ( 


class marks are a cougl 081 
ifSl 


There is one device however, by which this 
difficulty of oral questioning is obviated, and 

answers. These cannot in .u f -and written examinations conducted » * 

ib!» c ., b. ..,“^“”1,, 1 ? “ r - Tb »r *» "fi; 

This is indeed a fair rest -t echaDtca, ‘ ' recitation, composition, note-books, b°® . 

-d "bat not. The hst p* , 

tions by which all the boyTZ Tested Tnd ** n0t ° f T *$£2 

the boys, judged by a no, form standard. But of their three years* 'life in a very tangibi® 
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and arithmetical form l If the teacher adds 
cp all these marks given at various times, 
and for vanoos purposes, ha finds that ha 
arrives at a number which is disproportion* 
ately bfgh or low for tbo attainments of 
individual boys , he is himself aghast at tbo 
absurdity of his own added np estimate Hot 
that is the tyranny of fignres ! 

This leads os to the question of the appor* 
tionment of marks between the terminal 
examinations on tho one Imnd, and the varions 
occasional examinations on the other The 
commonly accepted proportion is 50 °/ e I 
should think this is attaching too much 
importance to the occasional examinations, 
made m very limited portions of a snbject. 
It is very easy to do well in these examina* 
tions m parts and parcels, and though tho 
marks here are evidence of the boys’ regular 
preparation, it is by no means an Index of their 
real capacity This can be judged only by 
the anbnsl examination covering a whole 
book, a whole field of a aubj-et, an intelligent 
grasp and knowledge of which is tested by 
questions only at the end of the year I here 
is anch a phenomenon as being excellent in 
parts, and very indifferent in the whole 
Here indeed two and two do not make four. 
The annual examination test is the real teat 
of tbe boy ’a worth and excellence at the end 
of the year , while other examinations are of 
tralne only in so far aa they serve as little 
prize toys for children for indncement to 
aystematic work. To say that this marking 
system has ensured regularity of preparation, 
and diligence appears to me to aavonr of a 
confession of weakness on the part of the 
teacher, and again to set np marks as an 
inducement for study seems to be a question 
able means of education which ought to set 
forth higher and loftier ideals At all events, 
XIX 


the higher class b 5 a may be taogt t better' 
than that Above all, there is one feature of 
the marking system which is unfortunately 
too much extolled ; and that is its disciplinary 
valce in so far as it makes the boys docile 
and ob dient to the teacher, the mark giver 
and therefore, the maker of Ins destinies. 
However it may appeal to oar porsonal 
vanities, this might tend to develop a 
character in them which is far from manly 
and noble We hope it has not bred end 
will not breed a race of little scabs Let us 
regard this, if it bo true, ss an incidental evil 
If tie marking system is held as a good 
incentive, let it be followed by all means , but 
let ns not overrate its importsnee L t the 
annual examination carry 70 or even 60 °/ 0 of 
the total marks of the year, that bemg the 
Iran and real index of tbe boys' attainments 
at the end of a whole year Let the occa* 
sional examinations, which are bnt moans to 
tbe end, be given 20 or 80 °/ 0 To this it is 
objected that the annual examination is an 
efixir of memory, and it cannot be relied 
upon If the boys can memorise whole books, 
how much more thoroughly cannot they dtj 
little portions of a book f The question paper 
may he 60 drawn np as to set rote work at a 
discount, and call forth real understanding 
8 nd grasp of the subject Such questions 
can be more easily set and m larger number 
in a whole book got through at the end of 
the year than in limited portions of o book 
occasionally examined in Next it is urged 
that it is the training and the process that 
matter more than the result Bat the train, 
log and the process are good only in so far 
as they lead to a desirable end, just es in a 
mathematical question tbe method and pro* 
cess are of value only in so far as they 
subserve lo lead to the right solution The 
70 
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end or result is lU tiling, and the method is («) the cae of, and the pupils’ working upon, 


only subservient to it. To attach greater 
importance to it bespeaks want cf proportion, 
and a confusion of means and end. 

In oonclnsion, the marking system, if alter- 
ed in some respects and wisely followed, is 
conducive of excellent resells. Orsl question- 
ing, good and admirable as it ia for purposes 
of drawing out the latent powera ol boys, 
affords too elusive and intangible end perplex- 
ing material for purposes of marking. It bad 
better therefore be dispensed with as a means 
of examination and marking. In making an 
apportionment of marks between the annual 
examination on the one hand, and the occa- 
sional examination on the other, I contend 
that a far higher percentage than fifty be 
given to the former. 


A COURSE OP STUDY IN 
ENGLISH HISTORY POR THE 
HIGH SCHOOL CLASSES- 
(Continued from page 470.) 

TN this, the third and the last of oar con- 
A tribotiona on tho above sabject, after 
having discussed in a way some of the 
rational methods of teaching History, we 
think we can profitably devote aome space 
here to examine the value and the utility of 
setting practical exercispa in the subject. 
Incidentally some hints, as to how these 
exercises are to be attempted, will not be 
found to be ont of place and will deserve 
some attention and treatment here. 

From the details of practical work, already 
incorporated in the scheme of stndiea found 
in the previons issues of this journal, practical 
exercises in History teaching may include 


doenmenta and other sources j (6) 
op of map9 and plans of battles and sieges, 
(o) the preparation of genealogical tables 
and lines of time ; (d) excursions to places 
and soenes of historical importance }'{«) re- 
searches in History as far as possible, from 
archaeological, numiimatio and traditional 
sources and relics. Of the five divisions 
shown above under 'Practical work in 
History we have, in a previons issne, spoken 
enongb about the nse of dooaments and the 
drawing np of lines of time. 

The one point to be noted here is that the 
teacher should make a judicious use of docu- 
ments and should with their, help stimnlste 
the thinking faculties of the pupils. To 
achieve this end, the teacher should read t B 
documents in the class at least twice at first, 
and then leave the pupils to work upon them. 
This mode of prooedare help* P a P'' s t0 
understand the spirit of, the times and the 
actual circumstances of the situation describe 
in the documents. Once again it must * 
borne in mind that documents should neither 
be injudiciously used nor introduced in 
lesson a* a matter of concse. Incidents J 1 
may be remarked that transcription exercise* 
as a piece of practical work may be eet 
the pupils from, these documents. Ij 
really fortnnate that English ' History on > * 
the History of Indie, is not barren of »° 
source books. 

A word about the preparation of l ‘° e< ' ?} 
time and genealogical tables. Pupils, * ^ 
preparing these, may give an artist* 0 t° rD 
tbeir work as by using different colonrt 
denote details worthy of special note. Be*> 
the teacher with the help of his pop 1 *’ 
' when be is doing a particular period 18 
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History, may prepare such plana and lines of 
time R3 are fonnd to be specially important 
in the period taught and these may find ft 
prominent place in the class room These 
will be renewed with every period in History 
Though we ate prepared to expatiate on the 
importance of excursions and researcl es in 
History, as far as oar devotion to the anb 
jeet admits, yet we have to consult the local 
and financial conditions of the school in the 
matter 

Last though not least, we shall Dot 
have done full jostico to tbo subject, with 
which we have been dealing all along if we 
do net say a word or two about the dis<ribn 
tion of work especially in English History m 
the classes where it « taught as one of the 
optional subjects The importance of a well 
thought ont time-table for a school can 
hardly be over estimated It is qmte trne 
that 'what the cnrricalnm of subjects is to 
the whole school so is the time table to the 
class* A difficulty, rather an apparent 
difficulty, has now cropped cp in some 
quarters in this direction, probably ont of a 
lack of a Bense of proportion and out of a 
neglect of the exact scope of the subject and 
the degree of information required of papils 
who are to stady English History as a subject 
tf the 0 Group Though the difficulty is 
worked np to sncb an extent as there are 
already, papBta Tead before, references made 
and proposals anbmitted to saoh focuses of 
pnbbc opinion as the Tanjore District 
Secondary Teachers’ Association, it appears 
to be no real difficulty after all The 
practice, generally adopted now in most 
schools of allotting five periods a week for 


English History, is fonnd to be highly 
satisfactory, and any attempts at catting 
short the periods to less than five will be 
preposterous besides being abort sighted and 
will surely result in inefficiency 

In tl is connection, it will be a source of 
great relief to teacbers and papils if the 
S S L 0 Board clearly lays down the 
proportion of marks which the questions on 
the detailed portion bear to those on the 
outlines 

Having thus taken a bird’s eye view of the 
field of History and its requirements, we 
shall reserve onr farther talk on (bis subject, 
till BDy fntnre occasion for it arises and com- 
plete here the scheme, more than a thud of 
which still remains to be prepared. 

Bat, in the meanwhile, from the above an 
earnest teacher of the subject readily realises 
the magnitude and the importance of the 
work before him and also the extent to which 
he is to be resourceful It is no doubt, a 
matter for great regret and condemnation 
that, in tbe face of so many difficulties which 
a successful teacher o! History has almost 
daily to face, some Headmasters, probably of 
a conservative spirit and of an immobile 
disposition are blind to the fact that speciali- 
sation in the subject is as indispensable to 
the History teacher as it is to the teaohers of 
other subjects 

Our readers and those engaged In the 
profession will not forget bow necessary it is 
for them to pnrge tbeir Headmasters of ench 
wrong notions as soon as possible, if educa* 
tion is to serve its real purpose. 
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8. England coder Wilpole— The Ware of the Austrian flccceiO 
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MILTON’S EPITAPH TO 
SHAKESPEARE 
in the 1632 Edition of the Playi 
Jcnotcn ai the Sto.nd Folio 

Sir Edwin Dcrmbg-LawrsN' i, Bart. 

On 21th July I received (through Hr. Frank 
Bprgoyne) from the msgai6cent New York 
Poblie Library, Astor, f.enoox end Tilden 
Foundations, the following letter signed 
'• Wilber force Femes” : — 

“ R*plj‘ n f? *0 jour latter of July 1th, enquir- 
ing about the reading of the fourth imeof 
Milton's Epitaph to Shakespeare on psgo 5 of 
ths second folio of Shakespeare 1612,1 would 
say that I have examined the eight copies [of 
the second folio] belonging to this library, and 
find the corrected ‘ Starre.ypointed’ in only ooo 
of the eight, being io the copy maiked by Mr. 
Lennox 7 with the imprint Tbo. Cotes, for 
Robert Allot. The seven other copies have the 
incorrect form ' Stsrre-y pointing.' The leaf 
containing the corrected lino seems to mo to 
have been inserted in place of a cancelled leaf, 
as tbo paper is eomewbat thicker. Although 
the typographical ornament at the head ie tbo 
same, the ornamental initial litters are different.” 

Then follows (he list of copies of the second 
folio in the Library, which are in addition to the 
j copy already mentioned, Pir. •— 

•• f. Tho. Cotes for Robert Allot, 

B ( Tbo. Coles for Robert Allot, 

C. Tbo, Cotes for Robert Allot. 

0 Tho. Coles for WillUm Atplej. 

E. Tho. Coles for John Smethwick* 

F. Tho. Cotes for Richard Hewklos. 

Astor. . Tho. Colee for Robert Allot.* 

The wonderful New York Public Library eeeme, 
therefore, to possesa all the known Imprint 
Variants of the 1652 second folio of the Shake* 
epeare plays excepting only the one with tbo 
Imprint “Tho. Coles for Richard Meighen.* 1 


tssiv. 19i3. 

In ths British Museum there are three copies 
only, all of which bear the imprint “ Tho. Cofee 
for Robert Allot.' 1 , . • 

In my own library, which contains go msny 
special copies of books with engravings printed 
upside dawn in order to afford Baconian revela- 
tions, there is only one copy of the second folio, 
vig.: — that wilh the imprint “Tho Coles for 
William A-pIry." But into this copy baa been 
inserted the special leaf upon thicker paper, *s 
described io the £ copy in the Neff T* r h 
Poblie Library, in which the correct gratnmafical 
form “Starre-ypointed" appears. Experts are 
satisfied that “This psge is evidently an origins! 
and contemporary print, not a reprod° cl ‘ 0D ia 
aoy modern sense. . . . The paper ia contem- 
porary." 

In the 1623 Edition of the Shakespeare H'lh 
which is known as the first folio, no Lp*f*P 
appears, for although William 8bakespe»r« c 
Statford had been dead seven years, ihe n* 
author, Franois Bacon, was still »Hw- 0 
Bacon died in 1626, accordingly Io the 
Edition of the Plays, known as the second Mfe 

An Epitaph on ths aduibablb DwuaTicx* r 0 * 1 ' 

\V. SHAKESPEARE. 

Whet needs my ShAkeipeare for bla honour’d bone*. 

The labour of an Age, to piled stones 
Or that bla hallow'd Rellquea should be bid 
Coder a stare- y pointed Pyramid J 
Dear Bonos of Memory, grest Heirs of Farns. 1 
What needit thou inch dull witnesse of thj Kaos 
Then In our wonderland astonishment 
Hast built thy seifs a tasting Monument I 
For whll'al, to th’ shame of slow-endsroorlog A rt ' 

They essie numbers flow, and that each part. 

Hath from the leavea of tby unreined Book* I 
Those Delphlcke Lines with deepe Impression tor 
Then thou one fancy of her sells bereaving, 

Dost make us Marble with too much conceM*? 1 
And so Sepulcer'd Is inch pomp* dost He, ' 

That Kings for auch a Tocobe would wish to dl«. 

I insert hero the whole poem because. «> !*** 

1 have been able to ascertain, it h»s never h” 
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correct!; printed excepting only in my own copy 
of tbe 1632 folio of tbe Sbakrf peare Plays “ Piw 
ted by l'bo Cotes for William ABpley " at d in 
the y copy “ Printed by Tbo. Cotea for Robert 
Allot ” in tbe New York Public Library In 
this Epitaph, which is nsnally ascribed to Milton, 
we read — " Wbat needs . . that bis hallow’d 
Iteliques (the Plays) sboald be hid Under a 
atarre-ypointed pyramid ® 1 

A hall- pointed pen mesne a pen with a ball 
upon its point, a diamond pointed drill means a 
drill wilh a diamond upon its point, and a 
'* Starre y pointed pyramid ” mear* moat mean, 
and can only mean “a pyramid with a star 
open its point ’ (its apes) Bat a pyramid with 
a alar upon its apex is a Beacon (pronounced 
Bacon, "Bacon, gTeal Beacon of tbe Sate” 
jast as tea was pronounced tay, eeA was 
pronounced say, eto ) Then Milton farther tells 
as "Wbat needst thou such doll witoease of 
tbyName” Tbta ta clearly intended to teach 
ns that people onght to bave wit ennngh to 
perceive that Bacon was tbe name of the real 
author without the doll witness of a B aeon 
(Bacon) being put upon his woih* Yes, the 
Epitaph tells os »n tbe plainest and meat m • 
mistakable manner that Bacon is Shakespeare 
Bat these words of tbe Epitaph were considered 
too evident and too revealing by those to whom 
was allotted the task of preserving Bieon'e secrets 
Accordingly in all or almost all the other leenea 
of the playa which were brought out m 1632 
“ Starre y pointed pyramid " is changed into 
*' Starre y pointing pyramid* "Starre y point 
ing” is an absard word, grammatically im 
possible, because "y” like the the German 
"ge” indicates tbe past participle as we find in 
yclept, yolad, yebatn’d, etc , etc 

Into this M Boobv trap ” eo carefully prepared 
for their nodoiog, all the learned editors of the 
Shakespeare plays and all the learned editor# of 
Milton’s poems as well as Sir Sidney Lae in hie 


“ Life of Shakespeare 'have tombltd headlong. 
For mure than a hundred jcbtb schoolmasters 
have set to their scholars the task of “ pointing 
out" the grammatical blander in Milton’s 
Epitaph, intending thst they should "point to” 
the absurdity of ' ypomting" which is quite an 
impossible word. These worthy pedagogues, 
however, never seem to have iboCght of decla- 
ring that tbe learned and accurate author of tbe 
Epiispb could not possibly have made the 
ndicalonj grammatical blender which they 
attributed to him bnt must bare written quite 

correctly " y pointed ” 

When I hare put this matter before learned 
grammarians and asked them whether they 
really believed it possible that tbe accarate 
and learned Milton conld by a blander have 
written ‘Stsrre ypainting,’ in every case they 
h»va aaid, ‘ No 1 We doa t ’ It is impossible ’ 
Bit in Elementary Lsssons m Historical Englith 
Outmnir" by Rev R chard Morn*, LED, 
1891, on page 168 we read, “The passive 
participle in the oldest psnoi had a prefix ge,. 
which after the Norman Conquest was reduced 
(i, y, e) Milton baa yclept— called. He wrong, 
ly adds it to a present participle in ' star* 
ypnutiug."’ And in the Clarendon Press Series 
• Milton' by ft, C B -own, M A, (1873) we retd 
in "Notes oa tbe Nativity OJc” rol », pegs 
258, ‘ ychaln’d ” “ Here y Is tbs prefix to tbe 
past pwlicipl*, tbe ge of Anglo Saxon and 
modern German aod the i io Old Engliab, ibrent, 
etc It is wrongly nsad by Milton in the lines 
on Sh»ke3pjare, being there prefixed to a present 
participle (Lvthom)" 

Why had not these worthy men sense enough 
to perceive that " S arre y pointing” conld not 
have been an accidental blander, hat mint have 
been purposefully written, 

Tbe evidence supplied by Milton’s Epitaph la 
of such enormous value and importance and is 
#a little known that I will not now touch open 
any other matter except to refer to tbe opening 
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words of “ [,ov e'a Labour's Lost, 1 * which show 
that the mighty aottaor of the Plays wm not, at 
the Stratford isos bo frrqoeutly B«sert, indifferent 
to the permanent distance of bis work., hot 
folly realised that they were immortal. The 
Epitaph ascribed to Hilton in fact almost re- 
peats the words with whioh the Plsy of “Imre’s 
Labour's Imi" (the firat to which the name of 
W. Shakespeare waa attached) eoratnsooes, 
which are as fotlowe i— 


" Let Fame, that alt hoot attar In Ihtlr Utas, 

Lira regl.tred upon our hnzeo Tom be.. 

And than grace on to the dl.grsoe ot death i 
When aplghtoP cormorant devouring Time, 

Th' ondevour ot Ihla preimt breath may boy : 

That honour which thall bata hi. aytbet kerne edge. 
And make ot hayret ot all etttolte." 

BiCONI Tboa "world’s wonder 1" “ Dears 
Son do of Memorie, great Heir* of Fame, What 
needat Thoo ench dull witoegge of thy Name " e« 
"that thy hallow’d Reliques aboald be hid 
nnder a etam-ypoiotad Pyramid ’’ (a Beacon, a 
Baoon), to tell ng that thy hallow'd Bsllqnee. 
the immortal PUyg known aa Shakespeare's, were’ 
written, not by " the H >agehotder of S’ratford " 
bothy THEE! 


13 Omiow Horn Tranter, 
Lospoa',' < Exau*D 


INTEECATIOrrOP FEENCH AND 
ENOLTSir -LITERATURE 

s ‘* Snuit^'m, ltonuL 

Si. 8id«, delivered tb. U,t ,1 , 

Liter "J Halation. „ 
Hogllnd ml-W to ,b. O.rord 
meeting of Umvaraiky Extension Studsnle at 
the Examinations S ah oola, Oxford, recently. 

Sir Sidney' cited opinions of Voltaire and Wal. 
ter Pater to the effect that great literature, 
collect, rgly form a single expacas of territory, in 
whioh on critical inspection the dividing lines of 
nationality lose much' of their aubatance. The 
classical elements itood to all modern European 


literatures In much the earne relation aa oxyyeo 
to the composition of water. From early timet 
to the J8lh century EogliDd'a literary debt la 
France waa continuously large. Daring tha ISlh 
and early 19th centnries France rertrsed th® 
process by levying immenae loans on Eng- 
land. The present theme well illosttsted tb* 
reciprocal proceaaea at work in literary develop- 
ment, The lucidity and fidelity to fact of Ik* 
Fieoch mind had always filled Francs forth* 
rots of interprelrr and tutor to other ualionf, P® 1 
merely of her own cnltnre and ideas, bat °f 
cnltnre and ideas which ebe absorbed from 
others. The Norman corqnerore B»d* French 
the lacgnage of England*! ruling ol*®®*® for m flM 
(ban two centuries, during which Eogli®h at a 
lilerary instrument waa threatened with 
lion. When, io the 13th aod 14th centuries, tha 

lilerary nee of English revised its vocabulary ha 

absorbed French verba, nonoa, and objectives a 
a ratio of nearly two to one. Engliib litwratara 
of the 13th and early 14lh centuries consists* 0 \ 
little besides translation of eAanson* 

French metrical roman*. French prosody. » l 
He syllabic regularity and its rhyme. replaced ths 
old English allilerative rhythms. The deric* 
of poelio allegory, wbiob the “ Bomao dels Bos* 
perfected, inspired a long succession of Fog 
poems, Chaucer, tie firat English poet of Bod 1 ®- 
poted eminence, was trained in the Frenoh P°® 
school. . 

The new cnltnre of the Earopean Renate*’ 1 * 
whioh was born in Italy, blosaomed e*i’ l0f 
France than in England. The rawly d iboov®*' 
Greek literatnre grippid the best Frenoh id® 
with the hold of passion. Nothing in lb®** 
temporary annals of the English Beoais 9 * 5 
compared with the wide diffusion c|Fr*“ 
intellectual energy. Throngh a great p ar * 0 
century England and France w« re at pea*®- 
Treaty of Troyes, signed on April 12,1564,* 1 
days before Shakespeare’s birth, long go*® r0 
the political relations of tbo two countries- _ 
June, 1564, Boosard, the poetio leader o 
French HenaUsaoce, welcomed, io verses to 
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William Cecil, tbe English Prime Minisler, the 
Arrival of the Entente Coriiile » The liamamst 
movement, which the Oxford scholar*, Colet, 
Lic&crc, and more 1r.U1a.ted at the cod cf the 15th 
century, made no immediate impression on Eog 
lish literature. More’fl Utopia was wntlen in Latin 
and was a contribution to European rather than 
to the National Literature Xo edition was 
published in England for the first century soda 
half of ita existence, the first translation was into 
French Gallon, like all early Foglish pvinicte, 
chiefly dealt with translations from French prose 
Potm AVI) THE IUV« lSSlNCE, 

The voepiration of the liens usance did not reach 
French poetry till the IGtb century was well 
advanced The earliest Tudor poets sought 
stimulus in the crowd of Trench 1 rbetoriqaeora" 
— rhetorical poets in whom the old modmval 
tradition was only just tinged with the new 
humanism Alexander Barclay translated the 
French allrgory L* Chateau de Labour,” John 
Skeleton borrowed from France bis short metre 
of four or ■» syllables, Stephen Hawes adapted 
a French allegory m 1 is “ Pastime of Pleasure ' 
In the next generation Surrey and Wyatt eought 
direction from Petrarch But from Jlarot, their 
chief French contemporary, they took cany 
metrical hints. Alatnanm, an Italian poet, who 
was n refugee m Pirn, inspired Wyatt's satires 
and Sarny’s orginal experiments in English blank 
verse Spenser subsequently accepted guidance 
JromMarot In wilting bn " Shepbsnt’a Calendar " 
To the four great French prose writer? of the 
lGih centnry, Kabelais, Calvin, Amyct, and 
Montaigne, F I xabethan writ, is were under varied 
obligations Calvin's doctrinal tofioeoee on iba 
rel gton* reform of Fo gland wa« the fruit of 1 
literary power as ton'd! as of bis theological 
ardour. PlotareVs “ Lma“ wars only known to 
iho 1 hxsbethan* man Feglith version of Amyut'a 
splendid Freteb mderirg ai-d from that version 
Shakespeare borrowed troeh Few F! avbethvr* 
realized their spiritual kicsbip with IUb*lai* 
XIX 


bat bis Ehaibetban disciple, Nash, cangbt fate 
accent. Montaigne, the inventor of the essay, 
fascinated tbs Elizabethan intellect. The voice 
of the Pleiads caught the Elizabethan ear. 
Spenser began bis career with translations of 
sonnets by Du Bellsy. The frequent cotncidencfB 
between idea and expression in Elizabethan and 
contemporary French p etry prove on inquiry 
to ba direct debts to the French on the part of 
the Elizabethans although with the process of 
borrowing went abundant exercise of creative 
power Shakespeare employed much of the 
Pie ado’s imagery, while he turned it to a new 
purpose In Unity V he shows facility in writ- 
ing French and he grafts on his English else 
where many Trench words, like goats (i t , gonttes 
drops) i a Jleobeths famous “ goats of blood " 
Numerous Elizabethan sonnet* weie translated or 
adapted from the French. Some Elizabethan 
•onoets and sequences when thSy are folly 
aoalysed are found to ba mosaics of Frsncb and 
Italian originals 

Tbe Huguenot movement in France, despite 
Calvin's illiberal antagonism to secular culture, 
prompted much original treatment of philosophy 
and history The Hogoeuots, moreover, Gist 
turned poetry into sacred channels Da Darlas, 
the chief Hugoenot poet, penned a long scrip- 
tural epio which excited immense enthusiasm In 
Proteatant England. English tianslallons of Du 
Bartae'a woik moulded the earned poetry of 
Flizibetaan I nglatul and exerted eon a It flaenc* 
on theyoolhral Milton 

Faixcnvo Elizabehian Drava. 

In Ehzibsthan drama French inflame* proved 
only a subsidiary force Fagt ah roysUry, moral 
»iy, and interlude followed lines which Franca bad 
matted out France helped El zibeihao drama on 
iti road Ilttaetn tbe classical diama of the 
French lieraissarce and the foil fledged Ft aibe 
than drama the Identity of theme tfd the d ffer- 
rnceof form constantly arrest d tbe attention. A 
French tragedy of Ecwro end Jt'ul was acted 
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in Paris a dozen years btfjre Shakespeare wrote 
bis play. Despite the broach with the stalnerqne 
classical convention, Elizabethan drama never 
ceased to take direction in point of topic from 
French guideB. The French domination of English 
literature from the Restoration to Queen Anne's 
reigo, which was often reckoned an unprecedented 
feature of England’s literary development, wee 
only a new link in a long chain of progress. 
The marriage of Charles 1 in 1625 with the 
French Princess Henrietta Maria reinforced the 
old literary associations. The new school of 
hsroic French romance of which Mille. de Sendsry 
was the tnietre had as many English readers as 
that of Damaa or Victor lingo later. 


With the accession of Charles 11, England fell 
coder the fall away of that glorions classic era 
of Franch litsratnra of which Ilacioa. Moliere, 
La Fontaine, Dossoet, and Boileau were the 
chieftains. Dryden, despite bia original geoios, 
fell under the spell. An attempt was mads to 
transpose Elizabethan tragedy into tbs new 
French key. No English comio writer of the 
epoch failed to translate one or other of Moliere’e 
comedies. Tbs theory mnd practice of French 


correctness. In poetry were 6ntlly expounded by 
Boilean, who became tb. liter.ry dictator of 
Europe, Pope triumphantly championed Boileaa’a 
doctrine. W.ll might M. F.gnel „rg. P op .', 
tight to burial on the Pantheon. Aftsr Popo 
there .lowly „m. into being in England tb. 
great romantio school of E.gli.b poetry, and 
although French Late atitl bad many EtgF.h 
disciple., French IbSsence steadily declined. 


Maanwhile the scene changed. France die. 
cover*! English litre.tnre. Eery mastepiee, 
of Qtteo Anas*, ege, the S/ttltlcr, Belt*** 
Orwsoe, GmHirn’i Tssr.lr. Warns French cl.sslc. 
in 1 ranch translations. Voltaire flanled English 
We*, deep in French .oil lie taught hfa fellow, 
eonntrymea the aigniSeasc. of Shakespeare's 
work, alrhough at the.od of bia long M. he. Io 
» fit of jealousy, attacked filuks.psue at ’an 
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inspired savage. Tba scientific speculation of 
Bacon, Bobbee, Locke, and Newton fascinated 
the French mind. Rousseau's thought wti 
nurtured in English literature — chiefly on Locks 
and Richardson Diderot ranked the English 
novelist with Homer and Sophoclee. Anglomania 
spread to French eooiety, and perfect harmony 
of custom and ideal long prevailed hot ween the 
twooountries. The Revonltiouary War did not 
destroy French resp:ct for English literary 
sentiment. The 19th century romantic movement 
of Chateaubriand, Lamartine, and the rest owed 
much to Toung'e " Night Thoughts," fo Ossisn, 
to Byron, Shakespeare, and 8ir Waller Scott. 

With the decay in France of idealism and 
romanticism, and the progress of tesliem or 
naturalism. English influence on French lUere- 
ture diminished. Tetnover before ha* English 
literatnre been critically etodied by French 
scholars with the thoroughness which disting- 
uishes the present generation. T bia movement 
France above daily sign* of expansion. Soo« 
recent English fiction emulates French imprv^ 
•ioniero. The English theatre bee never refused 
a weloome to the wit of French comedy or fater- 
Eogtand ehonld alwaye be gratefol to Fiance 
for its earlier leesoni io Incid ezpeeaeion and i B 
metrical facility. The Petrels CtrfaU >• 
rooted io the history of the two ooontries 
literature. 

THE VALUE OF MUSIC IN 
EDUCATION. 

" The man that has no music In himself. 

Nor is not moved with concord of lwtet eo®^ 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems end »!<’’'*- 
The motion! o( his spirit ar« dull as BljSW 
And bit aUttiione dark as Erebos 
tel no sach man be trusted." 

SHiarerrfs** 

Muile Si a gentle pastime. It fires plcatur** 3 
the agent of oueie as well as to those tba* ** 
gathered to hear the sweet melody. Or is ct* f 
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word* “ It ble*seth him that g 1 ™ and him that 
take* n 

It gives profit to the musician with pleasure 
It is & healthy exercise and offers healthy recrea 
tioo to those that follow the musician Bren a 
serpent is bound down by tho peerless charms of 
music. The educational authorities to, India hare 
not done much to encourage the study of music 
among the students It is generally considered 
as an agency for providing the musician with the 
mean* of livelihood Music U reallv an art 
Whether with a selfish motive or « selfless patriot 
ism, journalists, public speakers and professional 
musicians strongly adrocate the system of impart 
mg music to students in schools and awarding 
pnxes to them for their efficiency Much of our 
time i* lost in the futile discussion relating to the 
art and science of music Practical arrangements, 
without frothy rhetoric, should be made by lndiri- 
duals and corporate bodies to advance the cause of 
music and an humble prayer shoald be made to 
the ruling authorities to patronise the atudy 
of music Individual actmties and the liberal 
support of Government would go a great way 
towards the realisation of the musical millennium 

Among the Muhammadan Emperors Akbarthe 
Great ivm a staunch patron of music He tesued 
orders to bis officers to the effect that he should 
hear the sweet musts of the morning In his palace 
before day break Ahul Fail gives hit hero aa 
exaggerated compliment by writing 1 Hi* 
Majesty possessed such a knowledge of tbe 
science of music as trained musicians did not 
possess " 

It is said that European music found favour 
In tbe court oh Xkbar The soothing influence 
of music is incalculable It makes bad children 
good and a sorrow stricken man finds solace 
in it Music teaches patience and kindness 
A TtACHEU 
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Second Language in Schools and 
Colleges 

Prof X B. Rimanatbs Aiyar delivered a very 
interesting lecture on Tbe Second .Language in 
Schools sod Colleges m tbe EeUeil Hall, Tnpli 
cine, recently, before a large audience when the 
fJonbleJIr. T V Sesbagiri Atyar presided, iu tbe 
course of which be said — 

If for the greater part of the people there should 
be a thorough acquisition of a single language of 
the people and if it should contain all tbe necos 
stry information that would make it easy for 
tbera to be abreast of the progress of the country, 
that would be the easiest way of equipping 
themselves for their life career For the majority 
of the people a thorough Btody of a single lango 
age waa all that was necessary and nil that was 
possible Tbe lowest strata of the cultured 
people moat consist of those who were well egaip 
ped in the knowledge that could be furnished 
them by the literature Erery man must have ele 
raeutary education in bia mother tongue, and must 
have in tbe lower stages a reasonable and com 
plete atudy of the motber tongue and tbe litera 
tore in the mother tongue There was noqnes 
tion about (he second language so far as the 
elementary school was cODcerued. That question 
might come in at a higher stage .Naturally tbe 
second language must be the English language. 
The first language everywhere had been the 
mother tongue In India English was the first 
language and the motber tongue of the people 
was struggling to be tbe second language That 
unnatural position of tbe motber tongue was due 
to the importance attached to the cultivation of 
English 

In the secondary stage of instruction also there 
most be due cultivation of the mother tongue 
In course of time the further atudy ot tbe 
languages of India iu the High School coarse 
must be carried on to a height that would be at 
least equal to the kind of proficiency that 
students in European countries "hah in their own 
vernacular languages (English German, French) 

In H'gh Schools Indian students should be 
familiar with the best works in Tamil Telugn, 
oranyofthe vernacular languages, a* Lcglsb 
students of Matnculalion standard were able to 
read and understands r Walter Scotl’a works and 
work* of similar difficulty. He waa not at all satis 
fied with the amount of attention paid to vernacular 
languages m the High School classes b?re fhe 
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time devoted to vernacular languages and tha time 
devoted to other subject* tike history and geogra- 
phy was vastly disproportionate That kind of 
extraordinary disproportion might be redressed. 
Intense attention might be paid to Kngtish. But 
instruction to History, Geography, Science, etc, 
might be given in the veroacalar languages If 
odaca'ional authorities favoured such a project, 
text-books in vernaculars vroold then be foith- 
comiog and there would be no difficulty in ex- 
pressing one's ideas in bis mother-tongue. 

Supposing the young men of Iligh Schools in 
India attained the same proficiency in their 
vernaculars as tie London, Puna or German 
Matriculates had in their vernaculars (English, 
French or derm an), would it be necessary to have 
the vernaculars brought up in theUuiveraity at all? 
V.onld not the proviaion of an alternative course 
in the University ftlrly meet all the demands of 
University culture then? If that ambition was 
realir.J, he would certainly be for leaving the 
University to provide for an alternative ciurse in 
order not to compel students pursuing higher 
studies to show further progress in vernaculars- 
iJnt the actual position at present was different 
He was for having something of the vernacolar 
studies farther carried on in the University 
course because young men of Indie bad not 
studied their vernaculars up to a sufficiently high 
? Thereto™ ‘he next question was how 

best they could promote the study of the verna- 
culars without dislocating the existing arrange- 
ment,. no said sc. because there were vfrv 
strong supporters of the existing arrangements 
whose reverence for their cause was so great as 
Burkes reverence for the British constitution 
h0W t,,,n Pg' 8t *o altera- 
tion in the University course that would least 
dislocate the present arrangements It was con- 

Lke* R.r*M b \t th \ B - t | S,W c ,r,80D th ® oth * r « i<J ® 
like Rev. Mr. Maepbail that the only poseible 
way of writing composition wae by writing 
literature, and that a man,mu.t have feed fairly 
widely and .acquired a knowledge of gramma^ 
ThH l - nfo , rmall J l .° wriu Rood composition, 
wa! lo„ d T d f ° f . cora P° s . ltlo oi° the college e la, 8 e* 
was low. If a knowledge of grammar was algo 
stnd?™^ ib ' 7 must have an organised conree of 
etodioB m vernacular literature ia the Hinh 
Schools and Colleges, The course -r • . ® 

... . o.i.'’ i i course of instruction 
io the High Sohool classes must be oerfecllv 
organised. With regard to the study ef tt e oo^ 
detailed books prescribed for essay subjects in 
tha Intermediate clsen there must not be but 

* hB ° ni i!* r * ! 'A " h L onld P r « BC ”l>® from 
time to time a number of books to be studied by 
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boys with a little help from tbe class teacher 
There was a good deal of modern literature io 
vernacular languages for that purpose, which 
should only get the recognition of the University. 
If they htd biok, of the kind fur two years more 
in tho University course, the students might 
possibly deepen their interest io vernacular 
studies. When they came op to B. A. class they 
might be supposed to have that equipment ia 
vernacular languages expected of them genersliy. 

In the High School there must be a compul- 
sory etody of the mother-tongue aod if any parent 
was eager to have his eon edjetted io Sanskrit, 
extra lime might be devoted to that study or som* 
o'her special proviaion most bs made. He was 

for keeping the present arrangements under 
which students might take up vernacular compo- 
eitiun or Sanskrit translation iu the University 
course, Hs would even go a little further ana 
have a provision for translation in foreign l 10 R° 
•Bos hke French or German “ism 

young man whose mother-tongue was Malay*' 
or Caoarese in which the literature nu J®‘ 
the same high level of culture sa in Tsra il 

Tetogo, for the purpose of further studies. 

would therefor* say that to make tbe yernacolar 
composition a real test of the proficiency 
young man in bis mother-tongue the „* 

essays must be tskea out of some one or other 
the books. There must also be translation J 
English to vernacular. To revise th# regulation" 
in the manner suggested no Committee * 
necessary. If thst suggestion was adopted, to*' 
would go a great way towards ths improvero® 
in tbestadyof vernaculars. The atyleof compo* 
tion ought to bs the style of the cultured «»»’■ 
who were fully aware of the literary traflilw 
of a language aod entitled to express an op 1 ®*, 
on the style. There should ba no violent 
ing away from tho literary traditions. • ■ . 
should aim at usiDg the language of the cull 
class but not of the pedantic kind. , 

The advantages of the students of the 
present generation. 

A. pubtio meeliug was held on the 3rd i_o» f - 
Madura College Hall, under the auspi«* ® 
the Madura College Literary Society when * * 
I. Sreenivasa Iyer, Principal, Hindu Co!* e E„' 
Tinneyelly, -presided. The Hon’ble Mr-V* * 
Sreenivasa Sastriar delivered an add res on 1 , 
Advantages which the present generation 
etudeots enjoy over those of the previous 
tion. There was a large gathering of stede 
and gentlemen present. 
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The Chairman introduced the lecturer in a 
ehort speech and the Hon hie Mr V S Sreem 
vasa Sistriar delivered hisintereshug address in 
the coarse of which he end that be greatly ap 
preciftted the enormous change that had taken 
place in the conditions of the school, since per 
aona of his age were at school Ha gate a vmd 
description of the kind of houses in which thev 
were taught, the kind of books they studied, the 
methods era ployed by the masters to administer 
just CO to those who had done wrong or were 
Considered to hare done wrong the kind of 
teachers under whom they learnt thetr lessons 
and the kind of papils they themselves were 
when they were school boys When hs thought 
these things now and contemplated similar 
c rcuroetances to day, it appeared to him, he said, 
that there had been a complete revolution in all 
these reapecla The young students of today 
enjoyed great many opportunities which were 
denied to those of h a days aDd their position 
was now very much bettered An admirable 
change had taken pla-e in tbo matter of school 
buildings lnthoeedaye schools were conducted 
even under cowsheds but now they were beld in 
good buildings built quite in accord wi h the 
character of education the pupils received there 
in , their thanks were due to the Government 
for the liberal grants which they were yearly 
providing for the purpose The bocks which 
the atndents now studied had greatly improved , 
they Contained pictorial illustrations which were 
Bore helps for the easy grasp of the lessons and 
they were written in interesting style affording 
variety of reading matter Again 10 (be new 
rncthodB of learning geography and studying 
science by means of practical experiments the 
preseot day students were considerably bellereff 
Great interest was being evinced now a days by 
students on the ert of drawing which those of 
thirty years ago knaw nothing about In those 
days athletics or physical coltLre receive 1 little 
or no attention but it now played a large part in 
the school work After comparing the drscip 
line exeroiscd oy the teachers over the pupils in 
those dsya with that exercised by the leaehera 
now-S days be dwelt id detail on the character 
and manners of tho student* If they look the 
qualities of love of truth. Industry perseverance 
courage, helpfulness to those who Deed help aod 
chanty as cardinal virtues, he said it could not 
be aai f that present day young ft en were h-tt»r 
than the tncu of “tO years ago 10 proportion to the 
external advantages and opp~rtBt llies which they 
enjoyed He concluded by exhorting ibe young 
men to take advantage of the batter opportunities 
that were now afforded to them by education, so 


that they might turn oat to be belter citizens 
than those of the previous generation. 

Vernaculars in Schools and Colleges 

A public meeting was beld under the auspices of 
the Teach ira Association Madura, on the 4th in- 
stant with Mr A Rijarama Iyer, Principal, 
Madura Collpge, in the chair, when the Hon ble 
Mr V S Sreemvasa Saatnar delivered a lecture 
on • Vernaculars in Schools and Colleges before 
a crowded audience The IIou ble Mr Sreeuivasa 
Sasfri in the course of bis instructive speech said 
that one consideration should be borne in mind 
by all iti dealing with the qu ation of vernaculars. 
AVI en they talked of vernaculars this Preai 
deucy there was apt (o arise some confusion 
between Sinskr t and the vernaculars and wbat 
remarks m ght apply in proper force to the verna* 
culars were transferred to Sanskrit This con- 
fasion, he said had justification Tba vernaculars 
of South India whatever independence they 
claimed tn respect of syntax, grammarand original 
matter, bad to depend to a very large extent lor 
their inspiration on Sanskrit ileuee tbo*e who 
included Sanskrit when they talked of verna 
culars might well beexcased lie then explained 
tbe position of vernaculars in tbe present curri- 
culum of studies in tbe Madras University as 
compared with that occupied by them under the 
old regulations and said that Sanskrit was in a 
more advantageous position than the vernaculars 
One thing that struck him waa the argument 
advanced in certain quart-ra that sufficient was 
being docs for the study of vernaculars that 
ruade it compulsory for any candidate in the 
lotermedinte to study vernacular composiMon or 
translation from a classical language It was 
quite possible lor tbe students to obtain 40 per 
cent of ihe number of mtrks in a paper on 
vernacular compoeitioo or translation with tbe 
expenditure of a slight effort on his part bat »t 
could not be pretended that for the development 
of • good style in thoee languigel such as would 
facilitate the assumption of foreign ideas aod 
know edgo through them, any adequate provision 
bad been mada for them in tbe curriculum of 
studies As a matter of fact no good prove or 
poetry in vernaculars was taught lo the students 
excsptnfew stray novels newspaper sod mtgszico 
articles just to enable them to score the required 
oo mber of marks to pass tbe exatntoslior lid 
then refuted tbe arguments of tl oso who decried 
the system of enforcing on the student* tbe study 
of vernaculars and pointed out that the managers 
of institutions did oot pay particular attention to 
the study of three languages, had not assigned a 
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proper place in the subjects of study in (be 
Schools, and bad not allowed them the same 
measure of respect which they accorded to other 
subjects. The remedy for this state of things 
was not to knock down the vernaculars altogether 
from tbe cnrriculum but to suggest w»ys and 
means for tbeir proper study. People who would 
pay particular attendtioo to teach these subjects 
should be appointed and bo said there were 
available a number of graduates aod Masters of 
Arts who would be prepared to pursue with »«el 
not merely in acquiring koowlodgeof vernaculars 
for themselves but with great pleasure impart 
such knowledge to the learner in schools aod 
colleges, flow could they call a man folly 
educated, ho asked, if bo had not been awnre of 
tbe rich treasures that his own language and 
Iiteralnre could give him. Though it waa con- 
tended that Tamil had not good literature, the 
mere poverty of literature should bo the reason 
why rt should receive special attention at the 
hands of the University for the creation and 
improvement of that literature. He also said 
that the same facilities allowed for the study of 
vernacular languages in other provinces were 
not allowed in this Presidency. Speaking on 
the grouping of subjscts he said that if a ctndi- 
date desired to take up Tamil or Telngu in tbe 
B. A course he had to study in all three languages 
including Sanskrit and English bat he could not 
take up mathematics or science which were of 
great practical value in these times. He then 
iTtl L°? n 8117 provision bad not been made 
in the colleges at Madras for tbe study of verua- 
® Ten M they at present stood, and pointed 

‘ n,T Ce r 7 f ? r “® kin K P TO vi®ioo for the 
** Zl' L n ^ DC J na !° nheE&1 ' 3 th »‘ ‘tough theverna- 
cnlars of the Booth were not gi Ten a high« r place 
in the curriculum of studies in the Universitv 
1® ‘ noi b * Baid lb »‘ they did not deserve each 
a place. He was of opinion that they should be 
* compulsory aspect in tbe Intermediate 
examination and thereafter optional and if that 
not . f ® at,b!e b « would evrn accept as an 
^n^V Te b T tMl bookB P r,8e ribad for tbe 

;Siss Ur ■» 

How to improve the Tamil Language. 

h * ld 1 r ' ce ° ,1 J Hindu 
High School, Tnplimua, when Mr. P. Sambanda 
MudaUar.E.A^ E-L, High Court Vakil, delivered 
a lecture on How to improve the Tamil langn- 
ffthA E - b6 I L°." b,B “slice Sadaeiva Aiy.r 
m the chair. The teachera of the Hindu il.gb 
Ipcnoal and of other schoole who take deep 


interest in fhe promotion of tbe Tamil language 
were present in large numbers. Mahamabo- 
padhyaya Pandit Bwaminatha Aiyar honoured 
the occasion with bis presence. There wsa a 
large gathering of stodents. The whole proceed- 
ings were in Tamil. 

The lecturer began by faying that tbe Tamil 
language bad been in existence two thousand 
yesie ego. It was at its zenith in the days of 
Uhrrs, Chola aod Paodia. It was cot only the 
language of tbe country but also tbs laugusgeor 
the rulers. Poets and authors were eoooursgea 
by kings in ancient days. They bad masyurw 
and had no cares for their livelihood and cocse- 
quently conld devote tbeir whole timf to 
atudy of literature and writiog literary works, 
neoce rare and valuable works came to be written 
in those days. When the ancient kingdoms of 
Chers, Chola and Pan dim were overran by taa 
Maharattas and others, Tamil lost the patronage 
of kings. However, poetical and other wot 
continued lobe written by moo who wrote «u 
works for earning their livelihood. »f not for tn 
benefit of the people and the promotion of > 
laognsge. To prevent decay of the languag • 
tbe University made Tamil as well as ot “* 
vernacular languages, compulsory in fh* enrrl 
onlam of atndies. Even when Tamil was 
compnlaory aubject, tbe knowledge 04™““, 

»n Tamil was meagre. In the present ynive«' » 
curriculum there was no provision for * 
That beiog so, the knowledge of students 1D 
Tamil could well be imagined. 

Tamil could be improved in various wsjf- ® 
works in Tamil wiitten on cadjan leaves, • > 
might be collected and published, as bad_ W 
done by Mahamshopadbyaya Pandit Swamm* . 
Aiyar in respect of Manimekhala, ■Wwe*«"”5 
and several other works. Free libraries •“ 
be established in every nook aod corner 
Presidency and Matadhipathis, eome o' 
had excellent works in their possession^ »h° ' 
help in forming such libraries. The Univ* 1 * 1 J 
ahould reel ore Tamil to Ha former place , 
cortical am of studies. Text-books in easy 
on morality aod dbarma sbonld be written J 
great men aod should be taught in 
Dramas, novels and stories in easy and eleg 
style aboold be written for teaching more 
men and women. Books written in f° re * 
laegoagea must bs trauelated in Tamil. lor *'£, 
words might be introduced Into fhe laug_o»S , 
express new irf... — i. ..,1 thee m>g“ l . 


1 ideas or words and they “'&? 


i tlk® 


coined to express ths earns ideas.lt was 
to suppose that Euglieh woold become tbeouiv<r* 
eal language for the whole of India and there 
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no necessity to take care of Tamil Tamil had 
survived after socceasira foreign invasions and 
so many vicissitudes and it would never die out, 
until all the Hindus of the South became converts 
and adopted foreign cqbIoihb, habits manners 
and language 

A University's Objects 

A writer in tbe Bengal Educational Journal 
having advocated that Dmveiaities should be 
made stepping-stones lo commerce rather than 
to the professions the opin on* of sevtral well 
known men wee invited, and Dr Rash Behary 
Qbose whose name has been on everybody s lips 
in connection with his munificent dmation to 
the College of Science expresses himself as 
follows — 

Mental CnVn re, in my opinion, abould he the 
chief end of University training I d > not say 
that the University should not teach law or 
medicine or engineering but this ought not to be 
the principal aim of a University course A 
liberal education does not indeed teach a 
man the peculiar business of any calling 
bat it fits him, in the word* of a dis- 
tinguished writer, 1 lo perform justly, skilfully 
and magnanimously all the offices, both private 
and public, of peace and war ’ As Cardinal 
Newman says a cultivated intellect bnogs with 
it a power snd a grace to every occupation which 
it undertakes, and enables n» lo be more useful 
Cit zods There is a duly we owe to human 
society as such, to the State to which we belong, 
to the sphere in which we more to the tndiri 
deals towards whom we are variously related, 
and whom we saeceuively encounter to life , and 
a liberal education which is tbe proper fanclion 
of a University, if it refuses the foremoet place 
to professional interests, does but poatpoue them 
to the formation of the ci'iten 

I should therefore make a course of general 
Culture absolutely compulsory on all the students 
of the University. I attach the greatest impor- 
tance to it because I bold that such culture 
would b» tbe uonudtsA introduction In a pseft-s 
a otal training , and I strongly deprecate (I e 
modern tendency of converting a UnirtTeity into 
a place where people should be taught only how 
to earn their bread 

" To rear up minds with aspirations and 
faculties above the herd,” says John Stuart Mill, 
•'capable of leading on thnr countrymen to 
greater achievements in virtue intelligence, and 
social welt being , to do this, and likewise so to 
educate tbe leisured classes of the community 


generally, that they may participate as far at 
possible in tbe qualities of these superior spirits, 
and be prepared to apprec ate them, ami follow 
in their steps These are purposes requiring 
institutions of education placed above dependence 
on the immediate pleasure of that very multitude 
whom they are dea gaed to elevate These are 
the ends which endowed Universities profess to 
aim at and great is their disgrace, if having 
undertaken tbe task and claiming credit for 
fulfilling if, they leave it nnfn filled ’ 

In my opinion tbe University should be open 
to men of all castes and creeds Bat its scope 
should be limited to tbe control and guidance of 
higher education ouly 

Tbe provision for research work in Indian 
Universities at present is not at all adequate I 
am of opinion that the higher academic degrees 
should be conferred only on those who have done 
some original research work 1 would abolish 
examinations for these degrees , and make 
research work the only qualifying test for all 
higher academic distinctions 

I would have both sports and gymnastics In 
India, they should be organised by the Umver 
sity aflltorilica I should make either sports or 
gymnastic* compulsory on all students of the 
University 

I have no faith in moral text books Culture, 
however, in its widest sense, includes moral 
training The personality of the teachers and 
tbe loce set by the older students are also 
import mt factors in the format on of character 

In my ©pinion, religion should have no place 
in the curriculum of the Iodian Universities, I 
mean, Universities that are maintained by the 
Government But religion may be taught in 
Universitiea founded by a certain sect or a class, 
t-g , tbe proposed Hindu and Mahomedan 
Universities 

I approve of a residential University of tbe 
type of Oxford and Cambridge And the reason 
is that in these seat* of lev.ruw.fc the true ideal of 
a University is xealomly upheld, and they have 
produced and do atilt produce man who have that 
power of command which is born of true culture 
and penetrating insight. 

Technical Education in India. 

Hu IxceHeoey tbe Governorof Bombay came 
specially from Poona to Bombay on tbe 5tb jo- 
ins* in order to be present at tbe joblee celebra 
lions of the \ ictona J ebijee Technical destitute, 
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when be gave an intreiating address on technical 
education : — 

When we consider that in every industrial 
eonntrj— yoa tnay take Germany, America or 
England — they are turning ont young men every 
year folly qualified lo take important posts, the 
competition mnet be keen, hot 1 believe that you 
will be equal to it. I have beard that the Indian 
yonng man has a disinclination for, and thinks it 
rather derogatory to do, manual labour ; he is 
disinclined to take his coat off and really put his 
back into hard manual work 1 am delighted to 
say from what I have aeeo tins afternoon that I 
am able (Utly loconlradict that Whether there 
was a little extra energy pnt into it on account 
of the piesence of Hia Excellency lam not very 
clear. The next I imo I come 1 shall come iu 
some disguise and see how things actually are. 
It IB perfectly true that competition ie keen, but 
I do ask yon not to bo afraid of it. 1 want you 
to go forward with high courage and with ambi- 
tion. Audio tell yon what 1 mean by high 
courage I will tell yoa a little atory. J w »g 
going round auother form of technical college, 
the Agricultural College at Poona, and my friend, 
Ur. Harold Maun, showed me the moat admirable 
!E t !u. U t‘ l * r -T hich wo'^6-1- At theend of 
?? ,l, j„ J, ,a '4 *o him, • How are the stodeots 
doing P Dr. Mann replied, ‘ They are doiug very 
well and work capitally, but when they come to 
the end of their term and when they have got 
thB.r degree and should fed competent logo oat 
»nd take np a job, and when 1 have six or seven 
l>bs ready to give them, they say, *Nb.l don’t 
want that, I want Government service.’ 

“7 l, ‘” p #rfecll 7 aincerely to 
yon. I think that shows a want of coorage and 
•f.*"', 0 ’ "nbition which 1 regret extremely and 
b , 1 hope 1 (ball never bear of again. I want 
you to take your opportunity with bolh handi ; 
1 want you lo take evary chance which ia offered 
to you with high courage, tha high courage of 
J. w ? 0 h “ ccqaifcd practical knowledge of 
h IB profession, m that at the end of Ms term of 
work he may feel with satisfaction that he ia 
Honoured aod respected by Ms fellow-citit.ns It 
If ' iUt U U “ fl!r ,b W f °' tour 
5 * "'k ‘hose young men who ,r. jest starling in 
the world to pat thoir backs into it aod to work 
really hard so that they may bs able to do aome- 

ufiT'?} r ,hM r aDit r- 

..I 1 :". 11 **r ,n “That i, all very 

the fl? 1 ** VI *S n ** 9 r 1 Praise 
that tfce Government shall arslri yon. joarg men 

“ V " 3 , w *y »*"*» it C-n. I am & ' 

oak* ao appeal in your behalf to the great 
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masters of indaatry, not only ia this Presidency, 
bat throughout India, to give job, young men, S 
chance. I believe that you will be eon al to it 
and I believe that you will ahow by your 
character, by your bigh principles, and by your 
practical knowledge, that yon are worthy 
members of the Victoria Jubilsa Technicel 
Insiitnie, and that you will be a credit not only 
to the Institute, bat to that part of the world 
from which yon come. What I have eaid I have 
eaid from my heart, let me give tbia last word 
to yon — it comes from one who Las had a good 
deal of experience of practical work in hie life— 
that the man who whether it is in his work or 
in his plays pots into hia work or play the very 
beat of bia ability generally torns out to ba 
clean in mind, clean in body, a useful citixen, 
and an honourable gentleman. 

(FOBEIGN) 

Barbarian Standards in Education. 

Iotbopaattbe identification of a _aporlsms« 
with a gentleman haa had great weight u> 
determination of aocial and educational W • 
OjIj in comparatively modern times did lb» » * 
ciation of “a scholar and n gentleman »* 
plausible. Even now, prowess of ths »«»« 
seldom compete iu glory with prowess on 

body. The valuation of achievements corrent 

our publio ecboola persists, though with so 
abatement, among all soils aud conditions , 
men. Out as mental skill becomes mors »® 
more the means of attaining that financial p 0 * , 
which is tha modern instrument of P* r * . 
glory, it rises in social eateem. As ® ,n0 . 
address, mental ability, and knowledge ®?, r *, ct | 
more determine personal auccesa, * j-jj 
studies become increasingly reputable. Is 
appear at firet light that the highest r*P«‘» 
would attach to those abilities and atudisa * 
had the highest immediate abili«y for *“ a ® f 
making,. Bat heie the barbarian standard r* 

« deflecting influence. To possess “tm'7 * 
you have not made still continues to be ® 
hocourjhle than to me ke money. For 
mnkiog, nnleea It be by loot er gambling, I*** 01 , 
addiction to a business life instead of l *«*i*t 
< leisured gentleman. So it conies to P 44 ' 
studies ara valned more highly as deoeraii” 
accnmpliibments than as utilities. A.n* 0 . 
esn have afforded to expsnd long yaare io » rr l. 
icg skill or knowledge which ha* no prat 
me, thereby announces moat JraoiatiesW/ 
possession, or hia father’s posseetion, of *° 'J® 
that enables him to lead the life of an Indef* 
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S 11 *""- «• •ah of colters valssi „ 
largely directed by this consideration Thus 
not only the choice of subjects but i heir mode’ 
of treatment in the education of the children of 
2? l ° do ' 18 orally spiking ,n mreree 
ratio to their presumed utility The place or 
tl?» °^ r ® 000 , rde ‘ 1 10 dea , d languages is, of conrse, 
the most patent example Great as the merits of 
Greek and Latin may be for pnrposes of mtellec 
, and emotional training their predominance 
is not mainly determined by these merits, bnt by 
the traditional repute wtnch has made them the 
ohoaen instraments for a parade of « useless 
culture 

8 ° me attempt is made in recent times 
to extract from the teaching of the “class.ce” 
ths fiasr qualms 0 f tbe 1 humanities ’ which 
they contain, this has involved a revolt agamtt 
the pure scholarship ’which sought to exclude 
JnA re , fl06d nhllt,eB . BDd to confine the 

study of the classics to a graceful, sktlfnl hand 
,,n S»i«tiC forma and a purely an perficial 
. . . l ^ 8 tbon 8 ht an d knowledge contain. 

‘ 1,0 chosen literature It is significant that 
lal-L t 4 * „ co,lare ' primarily contionea to 
P y knowledge of langnagca and literature as 
•ecompliahments, and that, thongh mathematics 
ana nathtBl sciences enter more largely into the 
academic curriculum, they continue to rank lower 
atodfes in the education of onr wealthy classes 
most convincing in its testimony to the forma 
ion of intellectual values is tbe treatment of 
history and modern L’ogluh literature Although 
or all purposes of culture and ntility, it might 
, 6 been supposed that the study of the thoogbt, 
art, and events of our own nation and our own 
time would be of prime importance virtually no 
place is given to these subjects, history and 
iterators, so far as they figure at all, are treated 
ot in relation to the life of to-day, but is dead 
matter. Other subjects of etnc'ly vital utility, 
such as physiology and hygiene, psychology and 
soaiology, Cnd no place whatever in the general 
education of our schools a*d Universities, occnpy- 
,D S a timtd portion as “special ” subjects 10 
certain professional courses Pedagogues some- 
times pretend that this exclusion of “ ntility ” 
tests for tbs subjects and the treatment id onr 
system of education feats upon sound educational 
principles, in that, ignoring the short range 
utilities which a commercial or other “practical” 
training demands they contnbote to a deeper 
and a purer training of ths intellectual faculties 
But haring regard to ths part played by tradi- 
tion and ecclesiastical authority id the entabluh- 
ttent of prerent -day educational systems, it 
XIX 
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cannot be admuted that they have made out a 
serious case for the appraisement of studies 
according to their human values Probably onr 
higher education, properly tested, would be found 
to contain^ a far larger waste of intellectual 
efficiency than our factory system of economic 
efficiency And this waste is primarily due to the 
acceptaice and survival of barbarian standards 
of culture, imperfectly adjusted to the modern 
co. dit.one of life, and ch.efly sustained by the 
desire to employ the mind for decorative and 
recreative rather than for productive or creative 
purposes Art, literature and science suffer 
immeasurable losees from this mis government of 
intellectual life The net result is that the vast 
majority of the eons and daughters even of our 
well to do classeagtow np with no trained ability 
to use their intellects or judgments freely and 
L ff r.: el M Dd W ‘ th DO a,r0n 8 deairo *° attempt 
- v *i? Ttaj thus remain or become tbe dupes 
of shallow traditions, or equally shallow novelties 
under tbe guise of scientific, philosophic, eco 
nomic, or political principles which they have 

neither the energy of mind ortho desire t 0 teat, 
but which they permit to direct their lives ami 
conduct in matters of supreme importance to 
themselves and others 

Aarimbm iimui tout,, Werpl,„ 

1“ “• occ.pal.on., { > 

momj, and energy are nlaimed tr, ,t, lb, nmlj 
Of . a. vllnstiOD „f 

i 1 bloom,, no,, lb „ 

* Fd therB B tfsogPr of , op. basiflid , D | 

V' 11 ”, P"> a " B ‘"I. Marin, ol 

b, barb, nan a„It„„ de.randiog b , “ 

lb, nppar claeiff, with , t„o orrovl, □ 1 1 1 1' ■ no n 
■r.od.rd raprnriaed |„ /- b „ " 

,h.H,,n min , b , lp dark, ,nd abopm.p 5 o “ 
U.„b fckoole and loci Un„„.,„„ 

ai„d“. 'b* ic-lmci of rot a ?„ 

k h t ° r 7 * n , d ^““omics in particular is 
subject to novel risks.— A’aiien. ^ ’ " 

Indian Students in England 

JSSteJSSBlBW:-; 

b.r. .Wad, »ld, area 
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toojmmo'la’hn elsewhere. In these ewes the/ 
frequently visit the hoo.a for advice after a f«« 
days, end an ef(>rt is male to keep in touch with 
tho3« who remain in L imion. Opportunities fur 
this work ere foond in the social evenings held 
every Friday after dinner There meeting* are 
rendered attractive by meins of games, ramie, 
As., and together with a few English friends, the 
number present it usually about 20 or 80 
Th» societies acaommodited in the home also 
affird social opportunities to which atnden'a are 
invited, and the Indian members belonging to 
those eocietiee number nearly 300. Tne rosms 
are often lent to other societies for their meetings 
and also to individuate for private parties. Two 
gatherings in oonoeelion with the house itaelf 
wero largely attended, one held in July under lbs 
presidency of Lord Amplhiti, to which visitors 
from Indie, distinguished English people and 
Indian alndeuU, were invited and the other a 
Christmas party given specially for the fudian 
students who, togolher with a few English guests, 
numbered about 2,000. 

Among tho other organisations connected with 
Indian students, the work of which is carried on 
at 21, Cromwell Road, is the D<slreaaed Indian 
Students' Aid Committee. This Committee has 
now been established for over two yeare, during 
which time aboot 45 students have actually 
received financial assistance. It has enabled 
those responsible for the boose to deal with roost 
of the cases of real distress which have come 
before their notice, although there have been 
•averal applioitions which, owing to the ciicum- 
stances of the case, have bad to be dismissed 
without assistance. 

During the year a Law Library for the use of 
Indian students has been formed at 21, Cromwell 
Road. It had its origin id a handsome donation 
of law books and reporta presented by Sir Thomas 
Raleigh, K.C81., to which have been B dded other 
law books, obtained by purchase or from the India 
Offiie, oalcolated to be uaefaltothe students in 
studying for their examinations and in proseou- 
ting legal researches. Suitable locked book-cases 
have been erected in the lecture hall, which bas 
been furnished as a reading room but is still 
available for meetings. TheManegiog Committee 
desire to acknowledge gratefnlly the assistance 
they have received from the Secretary of State 
for India jo grants (for the purposes of this 
Xjibrary) of which some portion still remains to 
he expended. The Library was formally opened 
on the 13th February 1913 ; Mr. C. E. Mallet 
ocoupied the chair on the ocoasion and Sir 
Thomas Raleigh addressed the meeting. lo 
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connection with this Library two moot* bate 
already been held for the dieenssion of legal 
cases. The Managing Committee consider that 
aaob opportaaitiee for legal argument aboald W 
of great service to the itndents in the prsciicee! 
their profeesion. They hope lo continue tbs 
moots if the students maintain an inlerwtio 
them and attend lo sufficient numbers. For <b« 
charge of the Law Library two Indian students 
have been appointed librarians. 

Tba Law Library is therefore now an eetablilbj 
ed inelitntion, and represente *_ snbatent'Sl 
attempt to provide tbe students with fscfllt"* 
for their legal studies. Some complaints b*“ 
previously been roads of the want of such help. 
It remains forth* students to show tbtir recogni- 
tion of the facilities now affirded by m»»i D (J * 
nee of the Law Library. 

Two tennis courts hare been teqmred d“ rl °6 
the year in Pelham Place, South Keosing . 
and as these are bard eonrls they can be 
even daring tbe winter, They bsve J. 
been considerably nted, and it is anticipate * 
during tbe anmrner they will be very popuia • 

Efforts have been made to find 
itndents when they require them,* 0 '* ,lll# 
generally been possible. 

Tbe total number of different students wb< 
have resided in the bouse during the J W !I ,. 
been 2D, of whom 121 came straight from I 
This does not represent the actual »um 
visits, as many students returned frequeo J, 
a few day., some as many as eight tim«« ™ 
tbe year. Considering tbat room »»• * ..,1. 
to be kept for new arrivals, the Coo-' 01 *"' 
regard it a* highly ealisfao'ory that the *v * 
nomber of daily residents throughout they 
has been about 11 out of an available acoo n,nl 
tion for 15. 

Teaching and Examining: Universities 

In connection with the present controversy*^ 
our country regal ding Teaching and .Beside 
fci- Esstuiuing and Federal Uoiveiaitie* *5 r - , 
observations made by the rroinent edoc** 10 . 
Sir Philip Magnus, at the presentation 
London Univeiei'y on the 7ih of May „ 
be foond inferesring and naefat. 

University Commissioners with the Lord S 
Obarcelior st their bead, repeatedly remar 
their report tbat the exlernai and internal 
of the University ‘ were dominated by »oo° P.j, 
tible ideate ’ Sir Philip Magnua disagreed 
this criticism and said j 
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They recognued that the highest form o! 

( Uni vetsity education was that which Btudenia who 
devoted their whole day to instruction and 
reBearcb, were enabled to receive from University 
professors, and that the examinations they were 
required lo pass should, as far as possible and 
n nder proper sa fegnards, be based on that instrnc 
lion. Dot they also recognised, what experience 
abundantly confirmed, that there were thousands 
of students who, for many reasons could not 
obtain that kind of education which was ideally 
the best, and they rightly regarded it as their 
duty to watch over the interests of these lesa 
fortunate students, who generally belonged to tbs 
poorer classes, and to take care I bnf, in accord 
ance with the traditions of the University, some 
other road to the higher education and to a 
University degree might bo kept open to them 
Tossy that the graduates of that University, 
holding those views, set up examinations rather 
than education bs their ideal was lo misrepresent 
them, and showed Ibat the Commissioners bad 
incorrectly interpreted tteir views There was 
nothing necessarily incompatible between the 
ideals of the two sides of the University , they 
were supplemental, and the majority of the 
members of the former Commission concurred m 
that conclusion. The University was, and most 
remain, unique, for the conditions of the higher 
education in London were different from those of 
any other cily , and they could not hope to attain 
to the perfect ideal euggeated the Commie 
aioners rtport by the endeavour to reconstruct 
it according to a German or any other model 
Indeed, there was nothing to which he took 
stronger exception than the attempt to germamse 
oar education Cut when ho eaw the vast odd 
her of eager stndeuls who came there annually 
to receive the reward of their diligence and pro- 
gress in their search after knowledge when he 
reviewed the loDg list of eminent teachers under 
whom so many of them bad studied, when, too, 
he recalled the contributions to the adrancement 
of science and learning which proceeded from 
their research department and the names of the 
distinguished men aod women now living who 
looked with pride aod aatisfaction to the Lniver- 
aity es their Alma Mater, he failed to recognise 
their University in the Inode men tally defective 
institution described in the pages of the report. 


THE UNIVERSITIES. 

MADRAS UNIVERSITY. 

Professorships 

The Syndicate of the Madras University 19 
inviting appl cations for University Professorships 
10 Indian Economics on Rs. 10000 per annum 
and in Indian History and ArcVreology on 
Rs 500 per mensem rising to Rs 1 000 by annual 
increments of Hi 40 

Proposed Buildings 

The Government consider that the University 
Library should be built on tbe land immediately 
to tbe west of the Senate House and between 
that bnildmg and the Backirgham Canal Tho 
whole of this will be wanted for tbe library and 
U« appurtenances, and places elsewhere wilt need 
to be fonnd for the tiffin rooms, motor garage, 
etc ■ which now stand there A fresh site in 
another place most also be selected for tho 
Revenue Board’s Laboratory which was proposed 
to be built there Orders on these points and 
sanctioning the alienation of tbe abore piece of 
gronnd to tbe University will issue tn the 
Revenue Department. Tbe design of the library 
building will be separately considered Its chief 
frontage should be to tbe Walajab Road and room 
should be left for extensions to the northward 
The Syndicate is requested to furnish Govern- 
ment with full particulars of the University’s 
neods m the way of lecture rooms, etc , to be 
attached to tbe building 

The Grants 

The Government of Madras bad forwarded to 
tbe Government of India, with remarks, the pro- 
posals of the Senate of tbe Madras University 
regarding tbe utilisation of tbe recurring grant 
of Rs 65,000 and the non recornng grant of 
four lakbe giveo by tho Government of India to 
the University Tbe Government of India have 
now sanctioned the proposals of tbe Senate for 
the expenditure of tbe Imperial grant of 
Rs 65,000 recurring nod four Ixkbs non recur 
ring aod the Director of Public Instruction has 
been requested to report a boat the transfer of the 
Government Oriental Manuscripts Library to tbe 
University. 

BOMBAY UNl\ EBS12Y. 

A New Prise. 

The following are particulars of tbe proposal 
submitted by Bao Saheb Kbimji Cooreijr, J P., 
lo the University of Bombay offering to endow a 
prixe 10 tbe memory of the late Goswami Shrec 
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Devkinandan Acharya, the well-known preceptor 
of the Vatsbnavite coramnnity s— 

This prize should ba named “The Goswarai 
Bhree Devkinaudan Acharya Mamorial" prize. 

(2) The amount of the prize (hall be Its. 100. 

(3) The prize shall be given away every year 
to the beat writer of a thesis oo any subject 
within the province of metaphysical reasonings 
embodied in “ Anubbaebya” compiled by Shrimso 
Vallabhacbaraya. 

(4) The subject of the thesis shall be selected 
by a Committee appointed by the Syndicate and 
•hall he advertised at least 6 months before the 
latest time allowed for the sending in of the 
papers, 

(5) Ths competition shall be open irrespective 
of caste and creed and in order that Sanskrit 
Pandits not familiar with the English Ungnsge 
be able to compete for lb. prize, option of writing 
tho thesis in English or Sanskrit shall bo given 
to the competitors, 

(6) All papers received from competitors shall 
S!*, X :*“' 06d V «»"iner nominated by the 
Syndicate and the candidate recommended by 

>*• “*»'* 

(7) The prize may be given in the form of 
books or parse, at Ibe option of the recipient. 

(8) Shoald there be no competitors in a 
certain year for the above prise or shoald the 
papers received be, in the estimation of the 
ezannuer not deserting of any merit lh. amount 
Of tho pure payable for that year aball be held 
over and paid to the snccesafol competitor in the 

succeeding 7?? r , or J"™ together with the 
Is givio**' ‘*' de hr tb ° J ** r *“ wh, ' ch th « P”« 

nomina! vain, of It*. 4 ,J >0 bearing interest at 31 
per cent, shall be endorsed by Mr. Kbimjt 
TlUV* f * T °" "5 ,k * or Chancellor 

nnw , n J? U . T ,or ,h « •foresaid 

T “ tU •truing on 

it lv> N .V ’TV"/ »°' 1 out of the ion of 
collected therefrom 11 s. ICO shall be 
JS'SJ l 0 *"* b ® ■ WMd . ,# * of lt « *bore prise 
and 1 U. SO or my port, on thereof may be utilised 
^ .n 7 ^h m V Mr ? eri1 “P*"" »td etaoioer 1 # 
CM. tsy dtm E,: ,d * 0, ‘ ! « «" ®J-«* 


CALCUTTA UN1VERS1TT. 

An Appointment. 

Professor William Henry Toting of L'verfwl, 
baa been appointed Hard ioge Professor of Matbe- 
maties at the Calcutta University. 

Examination Results. 

In the Preliminary Examination In Law held 
in Juoe 1913, 7 e'ndents passed in the First 
Division and 252 in the Second Division. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

TmwRiTttt Tones. 

Tuz Rebibgtos Office at Nisantu. 

There is a new manager for the Remington 
Type writer Office at Nashville, T.C lid**}™ 
former manager, was recontly promoted W 
managership of the Iteraington branch a 
sonvillr, and Mr. Rnssell, his soccessor, is no 
cbickeo at the typewriter busioeM. 

Rossell began with the Remington in I®**:,** 
a toeebanio at their Chicago office, under i 
W. Crandall, and a few months later 
Omaha as a meohaoic under F. E. Van B 1 • 

now a Vice-president of ths Remington, 
manager of the Remington office at lb** JJ” ' 
Then followed four years, from 1900 lo t , 
bead of the mechanical department of *«* 
waokee Remington office, aod a short 1*™“. . 

. aalnamar. at Madison, after wh'C b 


Tho Underwood typewriler is ever wm* Rj 
and we herewith refer to Ihe splendid W 
obtained by that mschioe In the Pavi* F 0 5 ib* 
tion held nuder tbo patronage of H* * 
King of Italy, The contests were for the K 

f rize to the Meccanograpbio Industry* ^ 
talian championship, the stenodectyIoR M r. 
chsmpionship.tbe lombard championship. 

ing from Dictation, Copying, Diploma *° r 
curacy, and Record of (peed. 

In .11 the contests very high sp**d 
were made, eocb as have nsver been obUic 
former competitions. 

Tns Madsas Suorriuxo WxtTE**’ 

A Corrsspondenl writes — With *be public*' 
of the last Irene of the Furt St tfecrfl* vjjj 
which contains the resnlts of the adianctd g 
in the shorthand examination the resell* - 4 
complete, aod it it therefor* time *»•* j| 
shorthand public are made awar* of *»* n» 
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of the Association in tha three grades, Elementary 
Intermediate and Advanced Of the 10 that 
were sent np for tbe ESemantary 6 base come out 
aocceaafol with four m the first class In the 
Intermediate, 14 have succeeded out of 20 wot 
up, with one in the first class and that one heads 
the list of successful candidates in Madras In 
the Advanced two have succeeded out of 13 that 
eat for the examination Though the Advanced 
results are somewhat disappointing still it » a 
matter for congratulation that oat of three suc- 
cessful candidates in the Madras centre, two ere 
of the Association 


Yocho Met a Cousikkcial Union 


An ordinary meeting of the 4 Young Men's 
Commercial Union ’ attached to the Government 
School of Commerce, Calient, was held on 
Wednesday, the 3rd September 1913 with 
Mr S 8 Gopal»krishna Aiyar BA L T 
Lecturer, £ G M College Cahoot in the chair 
Mr N M Eama Aiyar, Assistant Govern 
ment School of Commerce, delivered a lecture on 
1 The Shorthand Alphabet * 

After ft brief opening speech by the Chairman 
the minutes of the previous meetings were read 
and passed Then followed the interesting 
lecture by Mr. N M Rama Aiyar The lecturer 
divised bis discourse into three main divisions, 
ini , a brief account of Sir Isaso Pitman s life, 
hia remarkable personality and bie untiring 
efforts to spread hia new system then in its 
babyhood, and bow be was ahead of his times , 
eeoondly the alphabet proper wherein be dwelt 
tX some length, going into the various requisites 
of an ideal alphabet, and established the superior 
claims of the phonographic alphabet over the 
English alphabet as bemg rome simple rational 
and scientific than the latter and thirdly a few 
hints and piecee of advice which specially ap 
pealed to beginners Then three of the student 
members of the Uoion came forwsrd, each with 
a short speech 


The fifth item of the programme the Chairman « 
concluding speech, was as loDg as that of the 
lecturer s and wae of an absorbing interest to 
the audience The Chairman had qnite a large 
store Of information, the senonS part of hw 
speech being tempered with many a choice piece 
of ha mo or. 


reviews ant> notices 

LITERARY SELECTIONS PROM NeuUXN EDITED HI 
a Sister qy N/irbDame (Longmans Green 
A Co) U 6<f 

This volume of selections from Newman is one 
of the best books in Longman's Clast Books of 
Lnghsh Literature A s I udj of Newman a wri tings 
is of the utmost value to every etudent of English 
style and we are glad to see Messrs Longmans, 
Green A Co afford a veiy good opportunity for it 
by this handy volume of selections We are 
immensely pleased with the passages that have 
been selected, as all of them have a fine literary 
flavour and are eminently sailed to the kindling 
of ft genuine taste for literature in the young 
student The volume includes soma of the beat 
portions of the Idea of a University j and the 
Historical Sketches The editor baa steered clear 
of the groat temptat on them w m dealing with 
Newman, of entering into the religions coutro 
versy with which he is inseparably assoc ated 
The notes are judiciooB and to the point and we 
should urge with great pleasure its introduction 
as a teat bo>k for the Intermediate Examination 
of our University 

CoMPoamoN prosi English Modus Parts I A 11 
LorriD btB J Kenny (Edward Arnold 
& Co ) li & li 6J 

Mr Kenny has followed quite a new method 
in hie treatment of the sobject of composition 
Taking the well known classification of prose 
writing in relation to its aim, persuasion, narra 
l Kin exposition and description, be gives epeOi 
mens under each of them, the specimens 
themselves being followed by a number of 
valuable exercises There are also selections 
devoted to dialogue oratory and letter writing 
The study of models, with special attention to 
t^e awn they pursue cannot but be productive of 
very good results, in giving a practical knowledge 
of composition 


liTUKR Gbxgobt, by Percival Wren, M A 
(Losomass Green & Co) 2i G<1 
Mr Percival Wren has succeeded in writing a 
very eotertaioing novel in bia Father Gregory 
The prelude to the central atory is strikingly 
emotional and deals with a tragedy of great 
pathos There are a large number of chaptera 
in the book devoted to a delineation of a number 
of undesirable types in Anglo-Indian society 
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is hoped that the author's love of caricature has 
got the better of truth, otherwise the reader 
will be justified in holding rather a low opioion 
of Anglo-Indian society as a class. There is a 
sweet moral ideal dominating the story, the ideal 
of love id the first part and that of sacrifice in 
the second. We have no doubt the novel will 
prove interesting reading to all acquainted with 
ihe social conditions of Angio-India. 

We had to draw attention in onr review of the 
author's laet volume of fiction, Dew and Mildew, 
to his lamentable want of sympathy with Indian 
life. Tha author’s restriction of bis tbeme to 
Anglo India has saved him from that danger in 
this boob, but one could sue traces of it in the 
only chapter ia which Indian characters are 
introduced, at the very beginning of the book. 
Sir. Wren ought to learn the very desirable 
leasou of not offering giatnitoua insulin to Indian 
feeling, if be expects to flonriab as an author in 
this country. It is difficult to see what pleasure 
bo derives in lmsginiug Indians with an impoa- 
T b f lr ® d u j Europeans. The B.A. booking. 

»• «■ ‘old. ‘entertained a 
most bitter hatred of those who had given him a 
free (!) education and then omitted to aes him 
amtabty rewarded for accepting it.' He does not 
8?h,h.»* b 5 G , od “ 3d ® Pothers, Pathan, and 
Sahibs. And when hs closes his eyes he ‘ resnmee 
his Uvourite daydream of wrecking a train full 
of Europeans— all gaietied civil officials for 
preference. We sbonld like to assure Mr. Wren 

onlr in V ® 0DS '. er, .. Df lndi * n gtaduates. exist 
only id hi. .msginatmo. And the eooner he is 
t r, 611 °' lncb P r ojoking beliefs, the better 
will it be for himself and bis readers. 

The Bbitsksic Qna.noa, bt Richard Jeps. 

(Lososians, Grub A Co.) 64. 
knlh ?r> * wel1 hnown wiiter on Imperial 
d «?oMM elaborately in this volomo 
th V M “ ‘mpeiialum j and 
lher# ar# Tlr,0 °" eipscl 8 of it which 
■omatimes cross one another. There are im- 
perialists 0 fv»noiia shades— men who ores 
thol ,r V h £ r"' ° f B ' !Utlnic ‘quality as against 
t be ^a seen ^ bel i e v • 1 n I he n ece s sit y of msintffmog 
the ascendancy of England. Again we find an 
» bet 7* ea centraliser* and anlonomiale, 
and between the respective upholder* of the 
military and eeooomio conceptions of the cronnwH 
union of the Empire. The place of India’TZ 
?„*?'* « fe-orgaoisation ia also dwelt on at 
IS* 11 «>• '"compatibility i. well brooght 
vot .between Motleys proclaimed purpose of 


bringing the Government of India more and more 
under the influence of native opinion; and tbs 
policy adopted by the Ministry of tightening the 
imperial reius over the Viceroy. ( 

The ideal of Britannic union hee had a wonder- 
folly rapid growth, during the last two decades 
and more specially since the nnion of South 
Africa. A discussion of the various phasrS 
which this ideal may assume, must have Boms 
practical force in shaping its fntorr. We com- 
mend this book for careful study by all student* 
of British politic*. 

Elementary Alqibua, Vot. II, by Godfre* 
Siddons (Cambridge University £&>*)• 
3a. 64. 

This volume deals with the following topics r— ■ 
Logarithms ; Ratio, Proportion, Variation ; “ nrd ’ 
and Irrational Eqnations ; Progreseions } Gr*»l* B 
of a graph, Rate of change, Derived Functions , 
Integration. “Limits” and the ideas connect 
with a converging geometrical series have 
treated with great care, eo that a student going 
through this book cannot carry away _ incorrec 
notions of infinity and limits which will baY8 .,’: 
b« got rid of afterwards. Tbe book aleo P r< ” ,d . 
a gradual and leisorely approach to the e,e ® en # 
of calcoloe. This subject, ri»., 1 the element* ® 
calculus’ is considered in tbie country, M * 
done in England some ten years ago, to be 
difficult to be taken op in tbe High School M 
even in the Intermediate course ; whereas c . 
who goes through Ibis book, cannot fail to rea 
how easily aod successfully tbe first notion* 
calculus can be taught to an average bof 
fifteen or sixteen Tbe author* say in the * 18 
that ' Vols. I and II of Elementary Algebt* 
a* ranch of tbe subject as ia likely to be tears* '. 
the pnpil of average ability during a full *“ . 
course." Thi* implies that in England, , *>" 
notion* of calculus ' are included in an on*'® J 
school course. How different is the. ,llua 
here, in Madras, where even logarithm' 
considered to be too much for an ordinary *‘ a “ . 
of the secondary school who special''* 1 
Mathematics f 

(«) A Junior Cocrse or AsrniMEric, by 8*®*** 
Joxis. (Macmilian & Co. Ltd.) I'- 6 * . 
(6) Eiauh.es ia Aloebsa, bt H. 8* BltL- 
(Macmillan & Co. Ltd.) 2*. 

There two book* contain merely selection* ® 
exercises from the respective authors' b'gS ef * > Y_J 
‘Modem Arithmetic’, Part I and * A b cti 
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Algebra, Tart I* The bigger books are well 
known a» good ichool books, and teacher*, who 
prefer to give their nwn oral ezphm*ioij« and to 
place in the hands of s’uilents only a mere book of 
exercises, will End these mefol w students’ hoiks. 
The books are also priced cheap 

OrOHETRT FOB SCHOOLS, VOL. I— VI, tT HOC* 
ciiisnr iitd Pinson. (Dill A Sosa'. 4s GJ 
Volume* I— V base been reviewed in a previous 
issue of this magazine The book before us 
centsma In addition only Vo! VI which deals 
with solid geometry and plan and elevation The 
treatment is not in the stereotyped J uchd'-an 
order, but easy and instructire methods of pronf 
nre given and the subj-ct itself is developed in a 
new and interesting manner There are many 
practical exercises under plan and elevation , and 
students are recommended to make actual models 
with folded paper, pins and pencils 


TWO COOKS OV ZOOOFOORAPfU 
i EmmvoRJis aJ»o thcir Allies, at Fiunk 
E. Beddard. F.R.S, P R S E., Pro 
atcrott or the Zoological Socim or 
Eoacoy, pp ti+150, with i3Illcstiutioss 
(CjHIPBIDOE UnVEMITV PBIS3 1912) I* 
li Tn« WiSDEBiSoi or Aniuils, nr Hans 
Gaoow, P R 8, Lecture* In Adiancid 
MORFBOLOGT tSf Tn* UtflTIRSlTY Ot C*M 

bridge, pp. vi + 150 with 17 Mira (Cim 
SRIDOB UlflTEBJITr PRESS lDJ3j, 1*. 

These books belong to the excellent series of 
cheap Manuals of Science and Literature issued by 
the Cambridge University Piess, and deal with the 
geographical distribution of animals the first of 
the Earthworms only and the second of alt 
animals in general 

l. This contains a rtiume as it were of the 
author’s great Monograph on the Oligoehceta, 
viewed in the light of recent researches in that 
group made by himself and by Continental, 
American and Australian helminthologists The 
book opens with a clear account of the general 
features, variability in external characters and the 
internal anatomy of the terrestrial and aquatic 
Earthworms, and this portion of the work is 
copiously illustrated with several excellent figures 
This is followed by a few chapters on the mode of 
Jife of the fresh water and marine species of 


Tirthwormi, and on the relation of the external 
features of these worms to their babits and 
environment Then a smslt chapter on the sense 
organs snd senses of the Earthworms Is followed by 
chspter* on their * Ranges,’ * the ,perigrme Earth, 
worms ’ and the Fartbworms of • Oceanic Islands * 
In these chapters are distinctly shown that 
Fartbworms were all originally aquatic forms, 
that terrestrial form* originated more or less from 
these and that some of squatic worms in existence 
now, are more or less a reversion as it were to 
(be original type, and we note hereto that 
Mr Beddard has changed bis original view that 
the ‘ Penchoet s were the most archaic forms ’ 
whereas here he holds them to be the most 
modern forms of the Farthworms Chapter VIII 
gives an account of the most important barriers 
/ ir the dispersal of Earthworms, and the facilities 
of tbeir migration to fresh regions The last 
chapter of the book deals in a general way, with 
certain problems in zoogeography, as illustrated 
by the distribution of the various families genera 
and species of Earthworm* , of which, the 
presence of terrestrial Earthworms in some of 
the * idely separated island* of the Southern 
Hemisphere, the hitherto considered ‘Oceanic' 
islands throws immense light, on the probable 
non volcanic origin of these islands , and from the 
conoos relationship existing between the worm* 
inhabiting S America, Africa, Indo Australia and 
*few Zealand, Mr Beddard a* serts boldly, in apite 
ot the views of others of the former existence of a 
wide nortowsrd extension of I be Antarctic conti- 
nent connecting together all the existing zoogeo- 
graphical tress, and tin* land it held by him to be 
the original borne of the Ohgocbitta Though 
scientifically accurate, ihe book could be of use to 
advanced students of Zoology only A ready 
xeferencer in the form of a synopsis showing the 
classification of tbe Oligochmta, with the names 
of tbe chief families and genera would have 
greatly facilitated the quick understanding of the 
text, and a xoogeographical map or two of tbe 
Earth worms would haTe been a valuable addition 
fo tbe text 

2 It is not possible to do justice to such an 
extensive subject as the geographical distribution 
of animal* within the smalt limits of a pocket 
book of 150 pages of large type, and Prof, Oadow 
has to be congratulated on the able way in which 
he has brought on* clearly all the salient features 
of such a vast subject in hi* * Wanderings of 
Animals ’ The general plan of tbe work is as 
follow* — Tbe first chapter is about the history 
of geographical distribution, showing the gradual 
progress made tn the study of geographical distil. 
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button by various rocgfogropbiits, a consideration 
of the hoes along which they worked and the 
Tiewi propounded by than, and prof. Gadow 
adopts in the main the • Scaleter-Wallace ' region*. 
Chapter il deals wiih the • Oecologia,! > study of 
ammals, a otudjr of the chief home., and bo* inch 
homes with their various effect* of climate etc 

influence tbeirinbabitanis, and the inte.deper’decea' 

of animal and plant life there. Then follow two 
short chapter, one on the needs for spreading, on 
the modes, mean, and rates of spreading and the 
other on the chief causes that bring about the 
nch or scanty faunas of rarious localities. Chapter 
vi, on the ancient geography „f , he K ar t h _tbe 
former conflguration of land and water in w i ou , 
period, of the Earth’, history. Thi. ch.JJTr to 
well and originally illustrated with a aeuea of 
diagram, and map, indicating the hvoothetir, 

ESSS"” ?. 'Sitri tv, ij’SJSSJ 
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able to follow the a other when he says that 
“ Europe is, in sirs, the smallest of all the 
continents” and that "ills in the midst of the 
land portion or surface." A refereooe to tbs 
table given in page 10 of the book itself will 
*bow tbat Austral in is the smallest continent. 
Erery school boy will laugh at the alalemsot that 
Europe has the ocean all round (tfitaiaS 

page 63 of Part II) If has recently 
been prosed by Dr. Swen Dedin tbat Tibet is 
not a plateau. Though the an'hor refers to this 
great rxplorer in his book, he has tolled to not, 
his discoverer. The description of ths relief of 
North America is far from satisfactory. The 
westrrn moontainona area of this continent is 
known by the name of Cordilteran area *n4 
v— V1 . conaiats of f Arcs dialinct tnonnlaiu range"- The 

geological epoch., Ch.pt.n vide.to H? mx'*' 1 * ,0 no ' e ‘ h,t th. Pacific range, are 

distribution of a vast numb/r • w " h lb « divided into the outer .nd ramr*e. The 


steasapsTftijfesff 


divided into the outer and inner range*. 1M 
names might have been avoidedwhilatbeboiw Ot 
the country onght fn have been acrora'elydescrib- 

, , y , “ reference to the orographical map._ y » 
looked in vain in the book for Ibe natural dirmou* 
or regions of Anetralia. In apeakirg of pol lllr * 1 


trace the animal, back to their o urinal hZ !° 7 "? ,0D * ? f -Australia. In apeakirg of poh»<»‘ 


i d » to .11 


R.GlOlt.L OEOGB.rnT „ „ T ,„ CJ 

P«rII im, &»„. Ultj j 

? « = *'“' •‘"'"..■"..to.. 

B, U. Srnui^u, L.T., 

VsitBasAiiirGiu Dion Bcnoot, Rajah mcndrt* 

thegrnwto J U d"mr n r^ 

h „ „ oi; 

“Sr'S 

0eed on uatural divisions. 


«... cement is neglected. Agaiu wbaa 
in the lower clteses want is nut Ibe m*»; °* 
detail, but the itatrment of general principle* 
explained by inductive methods. With jj* 
translation of technical terms egsio oeitber 
modern” school nor the “classical ’’ school WOOW 
fcopleaBed. The anthor speaks of *£ 

rt-tm—table of temperature 

rainfall but prefers to treat £ox,~£nlx> (clin>» ,( ) 

JSvj^ES) (explore), (manufacture) 

•a words which havo passed into currency 1“ ,b ® 
Telngu laugoage. Trade winds are called 

though years ago it was shown th*t the 
word trad, in trade-winds" means steady of 
constant and haa nothing to do with 


to do witn ■ 

—-!»■“ •■,» ui»u£ ereadisappomlmeut. The 

wiore ns is based on natural' d to ’"’P' 1 **“ ,e,,r,, "olhing from thn map of A 0 ^ 
The anthor has also taken sufficient pa f e . 10 ’ Soma o{ lbe ^sps b »" D< ’ K 

make the subject interesting. To spit- ! 0, *P la ‘n the shading (page 13:i.) Tbeabadie* 

satisfactory. To start with, the bonk 7 ? ■ bat tbe author ^>r> ™ tiaces > 0 ? 

■» ;™, w. c r;:; 


> n o maps gives ideas difierem 
wb8t ,* b ® author intruded (maps on page* 
and 166), We mention these things, not . 
the view to smother honest attempt on the p* r,cl 
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{ailtgaaaus agencies to bring out better clasa of 
text books in vernacular for children in the 
lower classes of onr schools bat to show tbe 
men engaged in the work that if they do want 
to successfully compete with English firms they 
must bestow more care in wriimg the text book* 
We wish also that writers in Telagn will try 
and avoid the broad final ending common among 
tho Telngna as 

(Athens), (harbour), (V& (Greece), etc 


East Stories feoji Indian Histost (Tamil ahd 
Tkloou editions) bt E Marjoev b a (Mac 
HU.U.K & Co Ltd ) IQ at* iSm 
Mr Marsden’e English edition of the Easy 
Stones is a book very popular with school 
children and we are glad that Messrs Mac 
millan A Co have now brought ont Tamil and 
Telagn editions of this book There are abont 
50 atones of persona sol events prominent in 
Indian History told in very pleasing and attract 
jve manner. One redeeming feature of these 
etociea is that in the characterization of persons, 
the anthor is to » large extent impartial 
Aorangzeb and Sivaji for example are described 
id their trae colours Their virtues are more 
pointedly described Tbe lamtl edition Is far 
more satisfactory than the Teluga The langa 
age is very charming and tbe book does not 
appear to be a translation We are sore Ibat 
this book will be widely read in the schools, more 
for the sake of tbe language than for the his- 
tory contained in the stones The Telogu edi 
tion reads in some places more as a translation 
than an original book. The books are profusely 
illustrated and the illustrations are very good 
We wish the books were issued in two parts 


3 it titan Educational ‘Holes 
madras 

Training of Teachers— In June 1912 Govern 
went approved the proposal to tra n an erf ns 
of atudeoU ot the tower elementary grade in certain 
Government training schools for masters and sane 
Honed tbs employment, in each of them for a period 
of twenty two months from lit Jane 1912 in a 
letter to the Government dated the Swa June Sir 
Alfred Bourne, tbe Director of Pnblio Instruction 
pointed out that tbe demand for elementary teacher* 
nn acoonnt of the large increase in the number ol 
elementary schools under tbe management ol Local 
Boards to meet which tbe above proposal was sane- 
(loned ha* been increesiogaod It will l» is e xprcled 

XIX 


become greater year after year The eopply he 
said rrquired consrqoently to be increased Ha 
r< quested (bat a similar provision be made with 
effect from or after the 1st July IsBt, In certain 
Government Training Bchools for the training of a 
further additional batch of abont 695 lower eleroen 
tary students, and for tbe sdmiBsiOD into tba 
Government training school at Nellore of an extra 
batch of 40 higher elementary students for a coarse 
of twenty two months Tbe Director also strong y 
supported a proposal toopena temporary additional 
trainmg school of the higher elementary grade at 
Amalapur In tbeir order Dpon the proposals 
Government state ibat the Government approve the 
propesata ot the Director of Pablic Instruction— (l) 
to Ira n an extra batch of 695 students of tbe lower 
elementary, and forty students of (he higher ele 
mentary grade at selected Government training 
institutions for a period of twenty two months ana 
(2) to open a temporary training school at Atnalapnr 
in the Godavari d strict for a similar period to train 
e gbty students— forty of the higher elementary, 
and forty of tbe lower elementary grade They 
farther slate that aa it will not be possible to 
begin regular work before tbe 1st September next 
provision lor six months e't , Rs 60374 will be 
•officienl for tbe current year Tbisamount will be 
met from the special Imperial grant of 23 ltkbs for 
education provided in tbe Civil Budget Estimate 
for 1918*14 


S&tih. Tucker College —The ladles of the Sarah 
Tucker Coltege Palamcottab, and tbeir friend* and 
tbe well w shers of tbe College, assembled 
in front of tbe Coltege where a long and Interesting 
programme ol songs drills, recitations e>c , was 
gone through Tbe Kev E 8 Carr of tbe C M 8 
presided while Mrs Losne kindly distributed tbe 
prizes which were numerous and handsome The 
very first item was a greeting tong which was 
followed by a reading end prayer by tho Rev 
Mr Devadoss 

The Principal Misslrtltord then read tbe Annual 
report 

Tbe Chairman in concluding bis remark* thanked 
Mrs Loans for so kindly distributing the prizes and 
those guests who hud availed themselves of (he 
opportunity for showing tbeir interest and sympathy 
with tbe College by tbeir presence 

The interesting and pleasant (unction came to a 
close with tbe tinging of fhe National Anthem 

Physical Training Classes —A circular has been 
issued to the Correspondent* European Schools 
Madras by Mr J H Melville Inspector of Europe 
*□ and Training Schools Madras intimating to 
them that physical training classes will be held 
•eparately for male and ft male teachers da ly and 
that teachers should attend at leaat twice a *mI 
The building redid for Ihe purpose is fitted with 
elfctnobgb* and lane Ills propoaid also to pro- 
vide bstbs Tbe classes will commence aa aoon as 
po a si bio after receipt of tbe names of those willing 
73 
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to itlend end ijJpfitaMf thi ««j >a tom* 

it which the cittdidite”* reason, pointed out by ’ 
ha tested. Certificate, subject, ot group A. 


SSifez *«sss crsn3femd io lh9 

grsirsta^^-!!^ -srjLrr.^. , „ , „ 

classes regularly and who aatiefy the Inspector at 0 f the subject by some of the teachers P 
the end of thecoursu The instruction will be based Tha Ch.irmaD then made a few r ® mmr ' K “* , ,c a 
Tcsinlr on tha syllabus of physical exercise for vote of thanks, proposed by the Secretary. 

Sfa Zed by the English Board of Education .... ^ ah. nn.irmuu. the meeting cam 

The Instructor engaged has had considerable expert. 


B iv both male and female teachers. 

Hofeea will be charged, tbe object of starting 
the classes being to enablo teachers to receive praeti- 
cal in str notion on modern line, in this important 
anbject. 

The Teacher*' Association. Madnra— Under 
in-pices of tbe above Association, a lecture t.— 
delivered by Mr. A Ooviodarsja Modeller, 11 .it. 
Headmaster of tbe Soura.htra High School, on 
Wednesday, tbe 17lh September 1913, at 6 r.u. 
There wane Urge attendance of teachers Owing 
to tbe unavoidable absence of tbe Hon’ble Mr. 
Srinivasa Bsstriar, who was to have presided on the 
occasion, M. R. Ry c. Naray.nasami Aijar. 11 , 
Headmaster of the Setbnpatbi High 8chool, was 
voted to the chair. . , 

Introduced by the learned Chairman, Mr. 


Pitta per Rajah’* College,— The Hon bleMr.P.S. 

Sivaswami Aiyar, c s.i , c t z presided at the pw 
distribution at the Pivtspur Rajsh a College. Ihe 
function began with the reading of the CommitlM* 
-Under tbe report on the work ot tbe College in 1912-18 by the 
-Under tbe p( ^ c] , Rnd Secretary, Mr. 1 Venkatratnain. 

which showed that there had been a considerable 
rise in the numbers on the rolls during the year, 
Tbe income from fees amounted to R«. 3MW- • 
total expenditure was about Rs. 41.870 ThefXMa. 
expenditure of about Rs. 7.000 and Rs 4450 
ed io buildings were generously providid by 
R.j ib, the Tr natce and Manager. 

The President distributed tbe prizes to theeeveral 
students and made a speech io the course of wbicb 

be said that the Raj ah’e _ College was 


B Group* •nbjecta'inTbe 8 S. h C Scheme." In of the district. There was hardly any 
tho oonrse of hie eloquent address Alr.Mndaliar said the Presidency comparable in strength w . 
i, m Ira!,. ib*l nninli nf tha Sixth Form ee.iwla with this among those mainliini" 

cicada owed .ranch to be 
apoblic institution wh en 

be' bad not laid under deep obligation 7 
generosity and assistance. Ho bad a <h»ht. wbetb* 
it was fair to thro- all tbe burden of the (-o'lrgeon 
tbe Rajah. Purely, the clti.-n* ot Cocanada bad ‘0 
recogniz a tbe claims which this useful instil , 
had on tbeir liberality end he was aare they 
’ it if the Rtjeh would only permit the®. ■ .. 
i,i, a in.tltntn scholarships to ensDio 


took no interest in tbe Btndy c. , 

Geography, inasmuch as they were not compulsory 
subjects under Group " A" and that even Head- 
masters winked at the low marks obtained by their 
pupils in those subject, in tba cl see and terminal 


examinations. Headmasters could not ba nnduly 
severe with their boje lest tbe latter ahonld 
admission into other schools, and thereby dimi 

the strength *a well as tbe Fee income of their L...- ........ —j-- , enable 

tntioos. Further, how could a teacher make bi* pnblio might iustitnto echolaraDips v* 
pupils take interest in a subject when they had sworn, atndtnti to carry on their studies for theoeg ^ 
as it were, to tike no interest in that subject Mr. found chairs, afford better aecommodaf'”’ 
Mudali&r, therefore, anggeated that Indian History increasing number of students and ao loriu -- 
and Geography conld well beooiittrd from the time, wonld be a wise generosity on their part __ noifa 
table ot tbe 6tb Form; for, grinding in these subjects •* 

from the Fonrth class of a primary school to the 
6th Form of a High School for a period of aix years 
should be enough to give a bny a sound knowledge classi 
of thtse anhjecls for all practicil purposes, and the 
time thus Beved conld well be devoted to the teach* 
log of English or any other subjects in the study of 
which the boys take a genuine interest. A year’s 
further study of Indian History and Geography ii 
the 6th Form could not add ranch to a pupil’e knew 
ledge, especially asunder the.presentS B.LO.echeme and 
the time spent on these subjects was pimply watted. 

Moreover, s-l (-interest would induce no pupil lo 
prefer the “B" Group subjects to the “A” Group 
ones, or to pay »t least tonal. itten - ' ■ •* * •* ~ 

wonld certainly devote all his altei 

of “ A" and C" Group .objects, end try to score at ioBnence and example of their Fn«iP“t*-T 
many msrks as bs could it jbe public e lamination Yeokataratnam Jiaidn sod the Rajah of Fitt*p > 


r itific ttndy i . 

proficiency in any special branch of learning . 
Principal referred to the proposal to itirt ; ***. J| 
classes as a eccondary course in ®. et d 

waa desirable that a-udent. should be enconrsfre* 

to take op soch courses of study which woui ^ 


them good veopa not only for earning* decent V 
libood but also for being useful tc their f0 °” P’ «j 
would be worth while, if tbe public, the ®*T‘ 

' wyera. end tbe landlords award'd sebol 
lent etudenta to the Bombay College 
■.the training in which would behrlpl 
workin banka end in co-operative credit aw'^j 
which were fast apringiog op. As regards 
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who was its Manager and Trustee He hoped 
students of this institution who had ao many 
advantages of moral and intellectual culture would 
grow to ba good citizens of the world 

The Viresalingam Pablio Library '—The Anni- 
versary oE the Viresaliogara Public Library, the 
best of its kind in the Telugn districts was celebrat- 
ed with great pomp in the local Town Hall on the 
9th and 10th instants Mr G V Appa Rao ba. 
Private Secretary to the Maharaja of Viziaoagaram 
Ofcopied the chair All the elite of the town 
graced the occasion with their presence Messrs S 
Karaeswara ltao ma.lt, and V V Barms, u a , 
LT, read learned and instructive papers on “the 
Present Condition of the Tt-Iogu Stage." the 
“ Ancient Hindu Chemistry, * respectively The 
proceedings were brought to a close by the Presi 
dent’s thoughtful speech on 1 Oramya Style.' 

Sonrashtia High Bchool —The Managing Com- 
mittee of the 8ourashtra High School are making 
vigorous efforts to collect funds for tbo erection of 
a now building to meet the growing needs of the 
institution Tho Building Fund now amounts to 
Eg 31,000 and the Committee hope that before the 
close of this month the collections will reach 
Es 50 000. The High School haa already a perma- 
nent endowment of Rs 25,000. 


Cissies in Domestic Economy —The Government 
of Madras bave approved the proposal of the 
Director of Public Instruction to rent a building at 
Rs 175 per mensem for two years for the purpose of 
holding classes in domestic economy, physical and 
manual training for European 8cbools Tbe Direc 
tor haa been requested to expedite tbe nomination 
for the appointment of Instructor of Physical Train- 
ing, which is still pending with tbe Inspector of 
European sod 7 raining Schools As regards tbe 
menial establishments proposed for the domestic 
economy *Dd physical training classes, the Govern 
went consider that one peon should suffice for both 
the cl asses since they are to beheld in the seme 
building and that it will be enough to pay him 
Bs 8 They accordingly sanction the employment 
as a temporary measure for a period of two years, 
of a kitchen boy oo Rs 10 per mensem for the 
demeatio economy class and a peon on Rs 8 per 
meosem for both the domestic economy and pbyaicel 
training classes 

A Teachers’ Guild In Mosul ipatam.— A meeting 
of tb« tesohers in MasahpaCam was held in the 
Noble College Hall under the presidency of the Rev 
W C Penn it a , Principal of tbe College on the 
1 3th instant, for establishing a “Teachers’ G mid ’ 
Tbe Association is intended to include at) the 
teachers of the place serving in the vinous local 
institutions Tbe attendance was fairly large, con 
* titering tbe state of the weather 

The proceedings commenced with theintrodoctory 
remarks of the President who dwelt upon the need 


of such an Association, in order to focus tbe opinion 
of the teachers upon the various educational topics 
and to better tbe material prospects and status of 
the teseherr by representations to tbe Government 
or other authorities when necessary There were a 
number of other speakers who tpoke open the 
objects of tie Association Tbe aims of the Asso- 
ciation are the seme as those of tbe South Indian 
Teachers Association 

The meeting thereupon proceeded to adopt a 
constitution and to elect office bearers for tbe current 
year The proposal to affiliate it to the Sooth 
India Tesrhers’ Cnion was put off to a enbeeqnent 
meeting Tbe meeting then terminated with a 
hearty vote of thanks to tbe Chair far conducting 
the proceedings with sympathy acid success 


Pachaiyappa’e College Historical Association — 
Under tbe auspices ot tbe above Association, the 
inaugural address was delivered in the Pachaiysppa’fl 
Hall by Mr A Rsngaswarat Aiyaogar, it, it, 
with the Hon hie Mr B N Ssrma in the chair The 
subject of the lecture was tbe 1 Evolution of Council 
Government" 

The Chairman in introducing the lecturer said 
that be was well known m Southern India Being 
in the newspaper office be must have studied the 
subject with great care and deliberation 

Tbe lecturer who on rising was en th asms ticaliy 
cheered, gave » very interesting description of tbe 
growth ot Council Government In the Colonies and 
in India 

With a vote of thaDks proposed by Mr K. Rama- 
nuja Ghanar, President of the Historical Associa- 
tion, to tbs lecturer for bis luminous lecture and to 
the Chairman for bis practical suggestion.*, the 
meeting terminated 


The Panditborai Thevar Tamil library, 
Salem —Tbe opemng ceremony of tbe above 
Library was celebrated recently in the Salem 
College Hall with Bat Bahadur T N Siragoanam 
Pillar, id tbe chair Among those that graced 
tbe occasion with tbeir presence were the 
Hon’bte Mr C Vijiaragavacbanar, the Hon'ble 
Mr. B V. Naraeimha Aiyar Mr Spencer, A Shade, 
tbe President of tbe Panditborai Memorial Com- 
mittee and several other gentlemen Mr T S 
Nataraja Aijar, Seeretaiy of the Committee and 
Tamil Fuedit, Salem College, made an elcqoent 
speech in Tamil acknowledging the help given by 
several grntleraen both in the form of donation 
of money and in the shape ot gi/Ia of books, appeal* 
mg to the mnniBcecce of tbe Salem public tor a 
further collection of books Tbe Library at present 
consist* of over 400 volumes including both standard 
works and light literature and is at present lodged 
in tbe Salem College for want of a proper accommo- 
dation. It is to be hoped that tbe Library will bo 
given a local habitation in tbe near future and tbe 
pnbho more freely admitted to the full Use of IhQ 
volumes contained therein. 
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re brought 


o5S 

The Victoria College Hostel.— The Victoria o! thanks to the Chair, the proceedings 

College IIoBtel constructed at a coat of Es. 32,000 to a close. 

and odd is now ready for use and the Principal 

addressed the Council submitting certain schemes BOMBAY, 

tor the working of the institution. The Council at A distinguished edncationUt — A social gather* 

its lust meeting appointed a Snb Committee com- ; 0 _ of lhe p48t 80 d present students of the Elpbme. 
prising Messrs S. K. Raroaswamy Iyer. X. Natesa Co „£ was held recently in the College 

v r.™.- M. n/,n .-a She Chairman to consider . , x h8 tall of the bnilding was gaily decorat- 


Iyer, V Raman Menan and the Chairman to consider 
the scheme and Mr. Davey. the Principal, was asked 
to assist at the Committee's deliberations at an 
emergent meeting on the 6th instant. 


ed? n Tbe'Hon'! Mr! w“h. ShsrpTbi rector of Public 
Inetmclion, was among those present. 

When Professor Dastnr retired after a service of 

thirty years, for twelve years of which he *** eon- 
The Chairman announced that as a result of the nected with the Elpbmstone College, it 
sitting certain roles were drawn np. Ifc^ 


ed to appoint a Warden, a Deputy Warden, two 
cooks, two assistant cooks, two Nair servants, one 
porter, one gardener, and one scavenger. The Com- 
mittee fixed the rental of each of the fifty rooms at 
Its. 2t a year to be paid io two instalments in the 
months of Jooo and November. The Deputy 
Warden’a pay waa fixed at Rs. 2J> per mensem 
exclusive of free boarding. 


decided 

to commemorate bis memory in a permanent form. 
A Committee was formed, funds were collected, and 
Mr. Seeecdit, a yonDg artiat, who has recently 
returned from dome wae commissioned to 
an oil painting of the Professor. There is «till » 
balance of Rs. 750 with the Committee and wnen 
the onm of Rs 1,000 is reached it Is proposed to 
found a prize in Mathematics. 

Principal Covernton, who performed the unveiling 
ceremony, paid a warm tribnte to the work of 


warm tribnte to the work 
Iasi nr, both as a teacher of Matnemaijvr, 
. uu .a the Registrar of the Bombay University. 
Principal Covernton aaid that throughout bi« c»re 
of 30 years as a teacher of Mathematics. Professor 
~ * work had always been regarded as admir 

i Is as welt as hi* colleagues. He could 

to terms to express bis opinion of 

bis character and work. Professor Dastnr b 
always thrown himself into his work. and be w 
Taylor High School. Narsapur— The thirteenth not only a great mathematical bat an earnest, 
anniversary of the Taylor High School Debating gympathetic and kind teacher. The portrait di 
S ociety waa celebrated in the School Hall on Professor Dastnr would be hang in the Library 
A. te.i. 1-. -!>a « D o.. » j 0 ,t opposite to that of Sir Pherozeaheh Mehta. 

The portrait, which is an excellent work of 


Pach&tyappa’* Hostel— The Government of 
Madras have sanctioned a grant not exceeding one- 
half of the actual expenditure, or Rs. 63,000 towards 
the cost of construction of a hostel with subsidiary ^ mllt „ „„„ 

buildings for the Pachaiyappa’s College at Cbetpnt. t fcle t, y ^ia pupils 
Madras. Dot fiod adequate terms 


Wednesday, the 17lh inst , with M. R. By M. 
Eemeswara Row Pantnln Darn, a a , Inspector 
of Schools, Second Circle, in the chair. The 
elite of the town including some of the European 
residents graced the meeting with their pre- 
sence. The President of the School Committee and 
Revenne Diriaional officer, A. Me. G. O. Tampoe, 
Esq, I. C. 8. who has been taking a aery active 
interest in all that relates to the school sent a tele- 
gram from bis camp in circnit to express bia regret 
at his not being able to attend the {auction of the 
evening After a few introductory remarks from 


is then unveiled amid loud cheera. 


CALCUTTA. 

Government and education —The following 
official communique baa been issued : — • , 

There appears to be some misapprehension 
the appointment of an additional Secretary 

— „ — - - s Bengal Secretariat. The appointment of 

Chairman, the Secretary read hie annnal report tional Secretary to Government is not connecisn 
which showed how the Society after a long period of any wav with education, nor does it luarr J 
slumber was whipped into activity by the present change in the policy of Government in "S 1 ' , 

Headmaster, M. it. By. A. Jaya Rama Row l'antnln education. This appointment is primarily conn 
Gam, ».a, L.T.and bow some private gentlemen of with Revenne subjects end is the direct re« _ , . 
the place and the members were eviocing great the revision of the constitntion of the Boar 
enthusiasm in the work of the Association and coo- Reveone which has been reduced from two J1 
rinded with an appeal to the Taylor High School with two Secretaries to one Member with one *> . 

Committee to give the Society a small annnal grant tary and of the constqnent tranafer to the Be x 
to make it more useful and popular. Secretariat of a considerable portion of revs 

M. R By- S Krishnamachariar A*1 , n, mi. work now imposed oo the Board of Reran J 
Dietrict MnosifT, Naraapor, then delirered a abort, statute. Wbereaeune Secretary ha* hitherto ® 
eloquent and impressive address to the students in charge of the Revenne and General De parin' ’ 

giviog valuable adrice. The members then pnt it baa now been found necessary to have a Beer r 

.upon boards a Telngu drama and a few comic scenes for the Revenue Department alone. Tbeconseqa 
jrnicb provoked rounds of laughter. With a rote re-dialribation of, the departments of the ocv 
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tariat other than the Public Works Department, such a manner as to make each boa Of them fit for 


amongst four Secretaries instead of three will be 
that the General Secretary, whose department in- 
cludes education, will also bare charge of Local 
Self government and Municipal subjec a The 
Financial Secretary, being relieved of these latter 
enbjecls, will have charge of several branches of 
wort connected with commercial subjects which 
have been transferred from the general and other 
departments 


ALLAHABAD 

Meerut College. — The good work of Principal 
Jesse at Meerut College has been recorded 10 the 
columns of hisannnal report for 1912 13 and we 
are glad to nay that it shows an advance in every 
direction On the queetiou of the University ex 
animation results Principal Jesse makes the 
following ob 3 «ravtions — 

The public Is apt to judge of the work of a college 
by tba exceedingly deceptive method of percentage* 
and any one who examines these figures without 
lutty understanding the conditions 13 likely to 
regard them as hardly good as they should be 
While 006 fora moment saying that 1 am perfectly 
satisfied with our results, I maintain that under 
the conditions we coaid hardly be expected to obtain 
a very high percentage of passes 

The numbers in the arts and science classes rose 
from 173 in 1911 12 to 222 in the year of report 
The number in the present year would bs larger still 
Tba fee income shows bow the college has grown and 
increased id popularity It wbs Rs 12 059 in 1908 
Rs. 12 269 in 1909 Rs 13 000 in 1910 Rs 14 500 m 
1911 and Rs 20 BOO in 1912 13 The generol income 
rose in the same period from Rs 36,900 tolls. 85 0<K) 
Wh are glad to learn that the numbers attending 
the basiDeBs department rose considerably during 
the year 

The 'demand for biology* became * insistent 
and a class was opened. Thanks to special grants, 
we Bball ba able pot only to have a well equipped 
library, but a properly furnished room in which 
to bouse it. We are particularly glad to read under 
discip'ine that while every care is taken to warn 
young men of the dangers of immature thought 
and action, the students are given all the freedom 
possible and that they have not abased the 
trust reposed in them, end the general tone 
ot the institution has been most satisfactory This 

is as it should be Discipline ought never to be 
made the cloak for undue and needless restraint on 
individual liberty 


MYSORE. 

Sri Lakshmlnareiimhaswamy Dharma Pataxala, 
Bangalore — Tbe object of Mr Janopakan Dod 
dauoa Setty >» eetabiisbiDg this institution 1* ** 

explained in the previous year a report* to educate 
the poor and deserving boys irrespective of 
caste or creed to which they belong, free of coat, in 


some definite walk of life 
The standard of general edacation imparted in 
tbia school extends from that of infants to that of 
tbe Mysore English Lower Secondary Tbe coarse 
of practical instruction given in tbe industrial 
section also begins from the infant stage The 
fature course of escb individual boy is marked ont 
in the Canarese 2nd Standard At present carpentry 
and rattan work are tbe only optional branches of 
industry that can be chosen by tbe boys. In tbe 
handicraft classes pnpiis are at present trained for 
the Madras Government Technical Examinations 
up to tbe elementary grade 


Science Teaching —As for tbe teachingof science 
in tbe State we recognise that, with perhaps a 
single exception tbe Central College can boast of 
the best equipped laboratory in all S India and that 
it has equal advantage m the matter of the pro 
fessonal ataff as well Bat what about tbe fitneBB 
of those who enter tbe college? Are they prepared 
to receive what is to be taoRht there P We have 
personal knowledge of bow science is being taught 
in a few High Schools in the Province and our 
honest opinion is that the subject has to be placed 
in far better bands if all tbe tronble about it is cot 
to end in mere make believe 

One feasible remedy seems to be to ferret out 
antiquated or raw’ teachers of science and set 
them to a course of revision ot studies in the Central 
College under tbe guidance of the accomplished 
principal Professor of Physics We hope this eogges 
lion will not be discarded simply becaase it finds 
expression in these columns Tbe equipment and 
manning of at least those High Schools that are 
supposed to provide for special advanced courses 10 
science should bo improved immediately so that 
acientific education might be a reality and not an 
empty name — Karnataka 


The Mysore Educational Association.— A meet- 
ting of this Association was bald in tbe hall of tbe 
Government High School with Mr 31 Shama Rao, 
I G of Fdocstioo in the chair There was a fairly 
large attendance of professors and teachers The 
draft constitution and rules prepared by the 
provisional Committee were discussed and adopt 
ed after some modifications Membership is open 
to all interested in the edncational progress of the 
country and tbe annual subscription is fixed at 
Rs 3 for the resident members, and Rs.2 for non- 
resident members a reduction of Re 1 being allow- 
ed in tbe case of those whose monthly incoma is 
less than Rs 50 


TRAVAKCOBB 

Vernacular edacation.— The following notifl* 
cation appear* in the Tracancote Oovernwient Qantte 1 
Hu Highness’ Government resolve to appoint a 
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Commute* consisting ol the following persons, to 
eclair* into tint report mill* condition it Verna- 
cuUr education in th* filet* — 

Dewan (Dhadnr Mr A (ijvindt Pillti. 

Chairman, 

Member.— Mr. A II R*j% Raja Vann*. K.t . 
Troteniior ol Sannkrit *rd llmid-ao Lingua?**, 

II. II the Maharajah'* College, Trivandrom . Mr. 
I*. K Ner.yena I'llln, ■ * . * l . High Coon Vakil. 
Kotteysra: Mr. M U«m» Vxrme Tampan, 
ilcaij-lU«ler, Higher Grade Recondsry School. 
Perurj Mr. C. I'. Thomas, li.lt, Headmaster, 
M. T Seminary. Kotlajami Mr. N Kunmr. 
Ann, Brcrtbrj. S. N I) f Yogsm. Trivardram i 
Mr. S r»r»meew.r» Iyer. M.t . u. Di.trict 
Mon.iB, Knxhutboral; Hrim.u K Chirnamme, 
A.si.unt [oiiiectrei. of UirU* School., District 

III. Q niton ; Mr. K. Ynhu»m Iyer, ...ur, 
Vice- Principal. Teaebera' College. Tne.ndiam, 
(Secretary). Tb« Committee will specially report on 
th* following point*:— ti) Whether any ol th* 
changes introduced by th* Eduction Cod. hire 
operated against th* derelopmenl o! *emtcnUr 
education. tnd tl so, bow I (u) Whether, under 
existing condition*, it i* pr»e:ic»bl« to rale* th* 
eundard of vernacular *doc*tioB *nd if *o. on 
wh*t lint* I (th) Whether it 11 rrceet.ry to in- 
trodac* * separate higher rumination in the 
vernacolar, alter* popil tecnrt* th* Elementary 
School Leaving Certificate, and if * 0 . wbat ibosld 
be tb* ecope and method of tb»t examination, ard 
bow it should be conducted, ard whether, in that 
cair, tb* present Elementary School I, earing Certltt- 
C*t« sboold be retained? (it) Whether th* ten. 
honks in nso in tbo elementary school* are inhabit, 
and if not, bow they oould Im improved ; whether 
auiteble lext-booka for iranerling instruction of a 
high standard, aolety in the rernscoiir, exist at 
present, and if not, how aro they to basnpptied? 
(r) Would it b* possible tu bnd suitable and 
remunerative employment for Iboae ssbo may past a 
high standard examination purely in the verna- 
cnlsrf Tha Uommilta* should submit their report 
within thre* month*. Th* non-fitlcial member* 
who >ra not resident* ef Trivardrom will be given 
travelling allowance at th* ratea Died for Orel class 
officera in tbe Service ltegolaliona lor all jouroeya 
In connection with the business of tb* Committee 
and detention in Trivandrum. The ofllcial member* 
who are nol reeidentaof Trivaodrom. will draw iuch 
travelling allowance as they may be eligible for 
under Ibe Service Regulations. 

leaving Certifl cates.— The Travancore Durbar 
lias ordered, as a matter of concession, that 
the Public Service Endorsement bo appended 
to all Travancore Secondary School Leaving 
Certificates ol 1911 and 1812, tbe bolder, of which 
have obtained not leas than 40 per cent of the 
nnmber of merks fn Eogtiah and also nol less than 
40 per cent, of the total number of mark*. Tbe 
holder of a certificate with the minima specified 
pbovo may obtain tha endorsement on bis certificate. 


provided he produces the certificate before the 
Director of Public Instruction. Tr even fore. "wiiLia 
aix monihe from tbe data of tbia Notification, after 
which period, lb* special corc.-ssioo hereby given 
will cease 

8t- Jeieph '1 High School —Tbe prill distribu- 
tion at tb<< insiimr icn tot )c place recently at the 
Jubilee Town II sll onderlh* presidency of D**J“ 
liahedur P R«i*g''p*l*rh*rl. th* Dewan. The 
prpgremme was opened by the Bl. Josephs R*ud 
playing the March, “Teddy O'Neal.' Then aengt 
of welcome were eong in H.nakrit and Tamil. 

Th* readies of the report over, tbe Dewan distri- 
buted the pru«« «o lb* students A scene from 
"Julio* CVser" wei.teged, audit wav gone through 
with much credit to Ibe amateur., followed by *0“* 
mnsic Tb* I)ew»n next delivered a *hort but 
inter*. ting apeerb, which was full of wit* and 
practical hint* to tb* etudenle who *r* to »»*• 
future dtlieo*. Ibe programme of the * T,n i l I£ 
wourd up with the singing ef ‘‘God SaveTb* 
King.' 


COCHIN. 

Text-Rook Committee — Th* following gcot!*m»# 
*r* .ppoini.d member* cf tbe Test book : Committee 
for the yrer 1CS3 r— U) Tbw Principal of the Erne- 
kul.m Collrge, (2) Tb* Dewan 1'eishcar, |3) Tbe 
Chief In. per tor of School., (4) Messrs U. Achulb* 
Simon, a x, f$) S K Bobramaniya Aiyav. x * » 
Lt . (8) It Devaraja Iyer, tu . (7? Her. Fr Dominic. 
|8) 8 Anenib.Vrl.ho* Iyer, a a. P- A ht*ph»*» 
ax ,(10) Her. Sister Bealrlce. x X > (II) Mis* D- «• 
Reily, » x , (12) Mr. T. K Kri*hra Menotr, **- 
wax*., mix and (13) Hi* HigbneM R» m » 
Yermi, the 12tb Prince 


LITERARY NOTES. 

Some new book* of tbe Unirersity Tutorial Preset 
Tbe Faodsmeotala of r.TcbolcJty. by B Dom- 
vllle. M.A . K.C.P , Master of Method end Lecturer 
on Edocetion in the Islington Usy Training Culled 


Education in the Islington Usy Training 
6J. Senior Geography, 19U 1015. mclodiog 
Principle* of Physic*! Geography, the llrtlisb *■'** 
and Europe, adapted from 3 he Ts«l*8oo* W u * j 

; 'Opky for tbe Oxford and Cambridge Senior I- 0 ?* 
ixaminetionp, by 0 0. Fry, M.So. 2» «• 
Megnetism and Electricity, by It. O Jude, D *- e ’j 
M.A , and J Satterly, D So., MA. 2s M Junior 
Sound and Light, by R W, Stewart, D.So, » D j* 
J. Satterly. D So., M A. 2s. 60. Junior Loglisn 
Grammar with Parsing and Aoelytie, by. A. '»* 
Welmsley, M.A . Senior English Master at Middles- 
boroogh Boy** High School Is. 60. Junior English 
Coropo*ition, by B \V, F.dmuods, M.A., R 
Pernor Assistant Master at Luton Modern ScoOOl- 
Is Cd. Junior Geography, by G.O. Fry- M Seil |,l b 

Master at Devon County School, 2*. 6u. , 
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Tbe following are amongst new books announced 
by Messrs. W. iB Chamber* i — " Chambers’s {Jon- 
ciso Gazetteer of the World." entirely new edition, 
with the latest available census orders 6> net i 
'* Adam Bede, ‘ by George Eliot, a presentation edi- 
tion of this masterpiece of fiction, with 16 beaali/ut 
illustrations in colour and <0 dainty pen and ink 
sketches by Gordon Brown*. sire 10} by } by 7}, 
10« 6d net , * LornaDoone/'by R D Blukraore, b 
very fine edition of this romance, meb U il/asCrati jns 
In colour and a series ol pen and ink sketches by 
Gordon Browne, size 8} by 5j, 6« net , " Madrigali,’ 
by T A Daly Thu volume of poems lias achieved a 
great success in America lue author ha* been 
described as the “ I’oet of the Sireets," and bis 
verses in tbe Dago dialect depicting Italian life 
America show a very close and rympaihetc study 
of that interesting class Is net 


Messrs. Williams and Norgsle have just issaed a 
new set of fire volumes in their Homo University 
Library, making 75 volumes in all Tbs following 
are the titles —'Germany at to day.” by Charles 
Tower | *' Plant Lite” (Illustrated) by ^rof J B. 
Farmer, M A . D Sc , F R S . ' The Writing of 
English,” by Prof W. T. Brewster, MA j “A 
History of Freedom of Thought,’ by Prof J B Bury, 
D Lilt , LL D ; and “ Ancient Art and Ritual, by 
Miss Jane E Harrison, LL D , D. Litt 


v Messrs W and R Chambers havs announced five 
coloured picture books Amongst them we notice a 
“Buster Brown,’ which u ever a laughter raiser, 
not only with children but their parents too Tbe 
titles of these Christmas books are i " Buster Brown, 
tbe Fun Maker, ’ by R. F Outcault Size 15} by 
10 Tbe only book for 1913 containing new illustra- 
tions by R F Outcault, the originator of the 
inimitable •' Boster “ "Airships that Glue Built, 
byC.A and G A Williams, Size 11} by 10} A 
cut out book that will give intense enjoyment to tbe 
children '* Kiptin Kiddo’a bperienoes," by Grace 
G Drayton, author of ‘Kitty Puss” series Size 
16} by 11} A similar volnme to " Buster Brown," 
with equally humorous pictures. " Larder Lodge," 
a new book by B and N Parker, authors of '* Frolic 
Farm,' "FonDy Bonnies. ‘ etc , eto Size 13 by 
9} Full of splendid coloured pictures, mod gay and 
horaorona verses “ Baonjkins.” By Grace G 
Drayton Sue 15} by 8} The new “Ki ty Puss ” 
volnme. This is tbe stamp of book that the little 
ones should thoroughly enj iy. 


Tbe fiction in August Nor el ifagatme is excep- 
tionally strong, and includes the following —'The 
Transform a Lions of Johnson,” a Humorous Story, by 
Robert Barr, " The A mszmg Quest of Mr Ernest 
Bliss” by E. Phillips Oppenbeim s "TbeSeribbter,” 
a Strong Human Story, by Laurence Tberval ; ' Tbe 
Joy of tbe Open Road ' a Tale of an Amateur Tramp, 
by E R Puushou , ‘ Told by tha Stage Door keeper,” 
by F. Howell Evans i •' A Deal and a Shuflle,” by 


H Collinaon Owen; "Meek Miss Mattie,” by 
L N Sbearon j " Tbe Password," by Samuel 
Gordon; " Nemesis Disarmed,’ a Parisian Romance, 
by Clive Holland , “ Tbe Surprising Mr Jones,” bv 
Dorothea Confers i “ The Shell,” a Story of a Strong 
Han't hove by W G Lilt, "Strong’s Composi- 
tion. ’ by Gilbert Blane , " The Better Man," by 
Reginald Wright Kauffman , “Glitter of Gold," by 
Armiger Birctsy,“A Sleeping Dig” by Scuda- 
more Jarvis , “ The Dam,” * Canadian Story, by 
Lloyd Roberts ; and ' Bumps and Bruises,” by 
Brinsley Moore. 


Wessely's Du tionanea T Fisher Unwin. 2s 
each, are nut only convenient in size, low in 
price, and thoroughly up-to date, but also roraark- 
ably complete They are not mere dictionaries 
of technical terms, or of conversational phraBes, 
hut combine the advantages of both , and 
they also contain usefal lists of geographical and 
Chriatian names which differ according to Ibo 
languages, and tables showing the conjugation of 
irregular verbs The type, though necessarily 
somewhat small, is very clear, and in all respects 
the dictionaries are admirably adapted to the nreda 
both of students and of traveller! 


Messrs Jack are adding rapidly to their "People’s 
Book ’senes which coutmues to gam in popularity 
Twelve usw volumes are announced for September 
Amongst these volumes may be noted " Biology," 
by Professor W D. Henderson, " Kant's Philoso- 
phy,” by A D. Lindsay, M A , ol Baliol College, 
“England in the Making (before 1066).’ by Profes- 
sor flearnsbaw, ” Goethe/ by Prolesxor C H 
Her ford aud “Spiritualism," by J Arthur Hill. 


Tbe East India Association, London will publish 
shortly a volume entitled "Truths About India'* 
being a compact end useful reprint of leaflets issued 
by the Association, with Foreword by the Right 
Hon Lord Ampthill and Preface by Messrs J B 
Pennington end J Pollen. The volume will be 
priced one shilling ( with’ Postage Is 2d ) net, end is 
obtainable from the Office of tbe Association, 3 
Victoria Street, S W. 


Five Cenlurtet of British Feus In these two 
volumes Mr William Siebbing gives bis impres- 
sions of tbe value, the beauty sod tbe influence of 
tbe poatry of English writers from Geoffrey Chau- 
cer to Alfred Tennyson (Henry Frowde, Oxford 
University Prers). In the survey Mr Stebbing 
includes American writers like Edgar Allan Poe, 
R. W Emerson, J R Lowell Bryant and Whittier 
for whose men Lion he tl inks 1 e need* no excuse 
Mr Stebbing disavows any intention of sitting m 
judgment on ihe poets, seventy one lu number, 
whose compositions he notices His obj.ct in 
preparing the two volumes is merely to pay a debt 
pf gratitude for tbe illumination of bis own intelli- 
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pence by writers, the msgio of whoae verse bas been 
to him ft liberal education Each poet is separately 
treated with a delicacy of appreciation and inform* 
ed discrimination which it is a pleasure to read. 

Messrs. Chapman and Hall have in preparation 
"The First Editions of the Writings of Charles 
Dickens, and their Valors, a Bibliography,” by 
John C Eckel, with a portrait of Dickens, and 36 
illustrations and facsimiles 

Messrs, Hutchinson’* autumn list will include 
''Unknown Moognlia," by Douglas Carruthers, 
containing Lhe narrative of tbe explorations for 
which the author received the gold medal of the 
Royal Geographical Society, filling two illustrated 
volumes, with an Introduction by Earl Carton of 
KedleatoD, and three chapters on Sport by J.H 
Miller. 

Sir Robert Bill has revised bis book on " Star, 
and brought it up-to-date for a new edition 
which Messrs. Cassell have in preparation, with 
additional illnstratioos. 

Messra Metbnen and Co, will iasne at onca 

Motor Ways in Lakeland, ’’ by Mr. Q D. Abraham 
I h * A™ * nd Shakespeare Country.” by Mr 
A G. Bradley. 

Among tbe autumn books to be pnbtisbed by Mr. 
Milford for the Yale University Press wilt bo 

^Questions of Modern Government," by 


School and College Sporting News 

Oriehl of Bangalore. 

Tbe boys of Bishop Cotton's played the Baldwin 
High School on the 6th instant on the Cottonian 
ground and beat their opponents by the respectable 
margin of 119 rn ns. 

OHelet at Mysore. 

Bishop Coi-tos's v. Uesc Boaanmu School. 

An interesting match waa played on the Maha. 
rajah a College gronnd od the 30th oltimn between 
teame representing Bishop Cotton'* School, Bang*, 
lore and tbe Oran Boarding School. The teams 
proved to be very evenly mstched, the home players 
two runs th * J ’ 1 ™ 8 the narrow margin of 

Th® visitors went in first and scored 78 runs, the 
highest mores beiog 15 and It by O Johnson and 
O. Combos, respectively Puttaraj Urs being tbe 
Ursa s mo«t tucceaefnl bowler with sii wickets for 
31 runs. The Ursa team joat managed to exceed 
their Opponents* total by two runs, tcoriog77,of 
"blch 20 was obtained byD. C. Kaajaraj Urs and 
20 by Niramanraj Urs Pries was Cotton's most 
sneceeslal bowler with five wickets for22ruo«,a 
splendid performance. The weather waa {deal 
throughout the day, and the match was witnessed 
by • largo number of spectators. 


M 0. A. Attocialion Onehel League. 

Under the auspices of this Association, cicket 
matches were played. Ooe of the moBt interesting 
matches in connection with this tournament was 
played on the Medical College ground between the 
Medical and Engineering Colleges. The match 
ended io an open draw. 

The match between tbe Wesley and Law teams 
played on tbs Pickwick Clab gronnd. Island, was 
productive of a very exciting finish, tbo Weeleysns 
eventually winning by tbe narrow mergin of 2 runs. 

In the match between Presidency w. Paebisppai 
played on tbe Presidency College ground the visitors 
who took first tenancy of the wickets put up IW 
roos. The Presidency easily knocked op the requir- 
ed runs for the loss of 5 wickets thus winning tbe 
match by 5 wickets, 

The Medical m. Pacbiappaa teams met on tbo 
Medical College ground. The visitors who elected 
to bat on winning the toaa. gave a wretched display, 
being all dismissed for a total of 52 rnns m little 
than an boor. 


The match between theWealeyane and Engineer- 
ing testna was played on the Engineering College 
ground Tbe Engineers who took first teoanea of 
tbe wickets were ail out for 60 runs. The Wesleyaos 
knocked op the required rnna for the loss of only * 
wickets, thus winning the match very easily oy e 
wickets. „ . 

The Teams, Presidency trs. Law, met on the 1 resi- 
dency College gronnd. The match ended in an easy 
win for tbe Presidency by 8 wickets and 10 runs. 

Moira* Athletic Auoeiation Football ^ 4a 7 ue ' . 

One of the most interesting matches in connection 
with this tournament waa played on tbe Engineering 
Oollego gronnd between tbe Presidency and Engi- 
neering Colleges The Engineers ran out wlnneri 
of tbs match by 8 goals to t. „ 

Tbe learn*, Law College e*.Tbe Teachers College. 
Saidapet, neither of which has a proper ground .or 
ila own, met on the S. I. A. A. ground. In tni» 
match, tbe Lawyera were left winners of tbemaicn 
by one goal to ml. 

Tbe team*. Medical College m. Tbe Royapuram 
Medical School, met on tbe Medical College g r0 , u ° 
Great interest was centred in this match, as neither 
of tbe teams bad eo f»r been beaten io this tourna- 
ment. The match ended in a draw one all, the team* 
■till keeping their unbeaten record. .... 

The Presidency r«. Medical met on the Med'®* 1 
College gronnd. Tbongh tbe play was not P* rt ‘" 
enlarly fast, it was none tbe less qnite Interesting to 
wateb. tbe teame being very evenly “*[ c TT' 
Presidency ware left winner* of the match by to* 
odd goal in three. 

Ooe of the moat interesting matches in connect ion 

with tbie tournament wa* played recently o* - 
tween the Pacbiappaa and Christian College* «* 
the S I A. A grounds With both aide* *6 v <r J 
nearly full strength, the play took a fairly feat and 
quite intereatiog torn right throogh The Pacbiap* 
paa were left winners of tbe match by 2 go"* 
oil. - 
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Hbc istmcattonnl Hevicw, 

The importation from England of a Director 
Death of ednea o{ Public Instruction for 
tional expert* Bengal and an expert 
adviser on University teaching for Bomba) 
means that in the opinion of responsible 
men the IndianFduciUonalSeniceeitherlachs 
menoftalentor men withup to date knowledgv 
of educational organization Either alterna 
tive does not reflect credit on them If 
the members of the Educational Service are 
in the c)es of Government men not endowed 
with talent enough to do the work it means 
that the Government displays a lack of 
discretion in choosing them in the first 
Instance We do not behev e that this is true 
The men chosen for the educational service 
are Honours men and are in no way inferior 
m brims or education to those of other 
services tt e are driven to the other condu 
sion * ns that once they come to India they 
begin to degenerate at least do not keep 
themselves abreast of the times — at least in 
the matter of educational organization So 
much the action of the Government of Bengal 
and the University of Bombay above referred 
to implies Now w hat is the cause of this ? 
One cause of the degeneration of educational 
officers is their frequent transfers from one 
end of the Presidency to another An Inspector 
takes a few years to understand his Circle to 
master its vernacular to acquaint himself 
with the defects of the \ anous schools under 
fus charge when presto he finds himself a 
thousand miles off new men a new vernacular 
new schools facing him It must be a very 
hardened enthusiasm for educational work 
that can stand such a strain A Judge or a 
Collector can leave a case half beard or a 
question half disposed and his successor may 

jerc 


tike it up and go on hut a Proft ssOr or atf 
Inspector cannot take up another 6 work 
midway for in educational work each man 
has his own way his own phn his own 
methods his ow n favourite subjects and one 
man cannot take up another man s burden 
just when the latter has thrown it down, 
T he possibility of having to leave one s work 
half done or quarter done cannot stimulate 
any one to do it w ell Another and a greater 
evil is the transfer of men from the Inspcc 
torate to the Professorate and nee xersa In 
these days of the rapid march of knowledge, 
when no one can hope to be a specialist even 
in one mam branch of one subject no one 
cm be worth his salt unless he devotes all 
his time just to the one aspect of one subject 
that he is apt to specialize in How Could he 
do so if he is see sawed from inspecting work 
to lecturing work and back again from the 
latter to the former ? 

But the greatest defect of our educational 
organization is that it has to be none man show 
The D P I has to be a phenomenon— expert 
m developing primary education expert in 
directing the growth of secondary education 
an expert in University matters m that 
he influences the Senate and the Syndicate 
in all their decisions and he is also the educa 
tional conscience of the Government expert 
in spending money — he scarcely knows how 
much he is going to be asked to spend any 
year — and above all expert in shaping round 
men to fit square holes at one minute s notice 
so as to suit the exigencies of the public 
service Doing all this he has also to shape 
new policies and so it happens that an expert 
from England is found necessary once m a 
way to recharge w ith life giving oxvgen the 
stagnant departmental atmosphere And 
the Inspector is a D P I in 1 is own 
?♦ 
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Government should send men who have 
show n capacity for scientific w orh and acquir 
ed some knowledge of science and who are 
to some extent familiar with the industry they 
projwse to stud> For instance a student of 
mining must have had a years experience 
down an Indian mine Besides the University, 
business men maj be asked to hnd young men 
who arc likely to benefit b> a technical scholar 
ship Having found the man the next 
thing ought to be not to stint in the way of 
providing him with the best training that It is 
possible for him to receive For the object 
of the State in training these men at its cost 
in England is not to enable a few more men 
to earn a few more Rupees but to enable 

.i, on which tne them to develop the resources of the country 

thmk of any worthier P«n» to further indurtnal development "rthoat 

Madras Government tshose P» »|„ ch no country can m these days stand the 

scientific .sorh has not ceo *» ^ ^ (he (u „„„ s competition that is at the 

can spend a small part of ' eonfin basis of mode™ trade Hence theespenseof 

Dravidian laasaaS'she pudency , echo, cal scholarships cannot be defended at 

OJ : ?, hat the Government of Madras all unless the) gne the best preparation 

It IS but right that the uov scientific possible for the highest kind of industrial 

should share a part of the cost of the scent. po^ Tosccottth , s „ , s considered that 

practical training in a business firm should 
integral part of the technical scholar b 
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facts of Driv idnn grammar and the roots of 
the Dravidim languages If such a man is 
found and lie is given facilities for work in 
time a Madras School of Dravidim Philotogy 
is sure to be founded worth) of a modern 
University But before this can be done 
successful!) the Professor of Dravidian 
Philology will have to conduct a thorough 
linguistic survey of Southern India collect 
word lists and prepare a preliminary scientific 
grammar of the various dialects of Tamil 
Telugu Canarcse andMalavalam andofTulu 
Kui Koyi and other out of the vvaj tongues 

that have been evolved out of the original 

Dravidian stock V\c fear this work will 
require an additional grant and we cannot 
think of any worthier purpose on which the 


study of those languages 

The report of Sir Theodore Mormon s Com 
mittee for reporting on the 
Industrial train u orh, ng of State technical 

mg of Indian scholarships for Indian 

students in Eng students es 

Government of India 
■ 904 pleads for the necessity of a better train 
,„g than the Indian student gets non 


form a t - 

education Therefore the period for which 
scholarships should be tenable Is recommended 
scholarships for Indian t0 be not less than three years and not more 

students established by the than five years This will ensure a long spell 

ltnd - ntd-nf of India in D f continuous practical training The Com 

mittee also thinks that the facilities for 
n than the Indian student gets now it m dustrial and technological training have not 
' ecommcnds that thestudents sent should beof yet been sufficient!) enquired mtoand proposes 
recommcn ^ ^ capacity The average that some representativ e of the Secretary of 

< * Ul J ; can nevcr be expected to more than State visit suchcentres as Sheffield Liverpool 

man W %e p known industries by well known Bedford and Newcastle where it appears 

carry on ^ g0 to England for training pro bable that special facilities exist for the 

’? jl did the State would not be justified stu d y 0 f particular subjects 
n 1 . «av On the contrary the 

in paying 1>» " a > 
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The King and Queen have expressed their is the inevitable lot of all who teach The 

A Eo »1 Garden appreciation of the value of teaching profession, throughout history, has 
Party for the teacher in national life pursued its high calling under the shadow of 
Teacher*. by holding in July last, a some degree of hostility, or even contempt, 
garden party, to which all the heads of teach- on the part of men unwilling to content 
ing institutions in London were invited, themselves with its immaterial rewards." It 
This is an example which their representa- is said that our Governor takes much interest 
tives in the various provincial capitals of India in educational questions and has much 
may very well follow. At present our sympathy with educationists ; if this is true, 
Governors never have a chance of meeting he can best prove it by following the noble 
Indian educationists. What with the semi-con- example set by the King whom he represents 
temptuous depreciation which the world has and arrange to meet teachers in social 
always meted out to the teaching profession functions and discuss with them informally 
and the consequent self-effacement which has questions, educational or otherwise, to the 
characterized the life of teachers, their influ- benefit of his administration. 
ence on public life hat been, so far, nil. Nor 

are the Councils, Municipal or Legislative, so The great question that is now agitating 
organized that it is possible For them to find 8tat# ertnta {ot the English educational 
their way into them. Democracy will not Secondary world and which will be 

seek them out, nor are they proficient in the 8ehool*. made the pivot round which 

arts that charm votes. And yet they are the the Education Bill of next year will turn, is 
peopte who have benefited most by Western the one of the nationalization of secondary 
culture, that read and think and are hence education. The main demand is this — that 
least swayed by the cants of the platform, the State should bear a fair portion of the 
Yet, they never come into touch with, they cost of teaching in private secondary schools, 
have no chance of discussing even their own The great principle of reform 'advocated is 
professional problems, not to speak of other that in the case of all schools the expenditure 
public questions, with the powers that rule the under salaries of teachers should l>e borne by 
land. It is not right that Governors and others the State and that the cost of maintenance) 
should yield so completely to the fascinations building and equipment should be borne by 
of the more talkative public men and so the school authorities. This, it is expected, 
completely ignore the large body of cultured, " would tend to raise the standard of school 
dispassionate workers in the field of educa- efficiency throughout the country. This ptan 
tion. We believe European educationists in would have the advantage of focussing atten- 
lndia have opportunities of meeting high Gov- tion for some time at least, on essentials. U 
eminent officers provided by the amenities of seems imperative for the sake of educational 
social We. But that Indian teachers should progress that for a few’ years the efforts Cor 
have absolutely no such chance is not right, betterment should be concentrated on teaching 
. them, as 0 f teachers in other countries, it is power, and that the first place should not as 
1™**. i j " ord * of the London Times ^ hitherto be held by the far less important items 

tiat ru gery and failure, ^ or a ppa ren t ( -of building and equipment.” It has been calcu- 
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lated that if tlie Mate should contribute an workers so much as recognition m the land 


amount equivalent to that now spent on 
teachers salaries and other emoluments the 
charge on public funds m England and Wales 
on education will rise from about £13 000 000 
to £19000000 One turns with a sigh from 
this to a contemplation of the miserable 
pittance called teaching grants given here to 
our secondary schools W hereas in England 
they demand an increase of grants by about 50 
per cent , in Madras the D P l has been 
pursuing the polio of steadily cutting down 
teaching grants till in many schools it is 
dangerously near the freezing point W hereas 
in England thev want the w hole of the salaries 
of teachers to be paid by the State in Madras 
not nen ten per cent of the salaries is in 
the case of several schools contributed by 
the State If all teachers salaries were paid 
by the State and that according to a fixed 
scale how much will our teaching staff be 
strengthened and how good will the equip 
mefit of our schools become if all that is now 
given by the management as salaries be 
turned to account for this purpose? Will any 
member of our Legislative Council have the 
hardihood to propose this in one of its 
meetings? If he Will we should like to be 
thereto watch the sympathy of our D P I 
when such a proposal is passed 

We have great pleasure in reprinting from 

PnfiusrBux lh ' by 

Xteie&reliM their kind courtesy an ac 

count of the researches of Professor J C 
Bose of the Calcutta Presidency College 
It is the first of a senes of accounts 
of original work done by Professors of 
Indian Colleges and w e commend the enter 
prize and enlightened patriotism of our con 
temporary, for nothing can stimulate Indian 


where they work In the article is enumerat 
ed 80 papers and books by Prof Bose The 
gr« at contribution of the Bengalee Professor 
to the cause of the progress of scientific 
thought is that he has driven one more nail 
in the coffin of metaphysical physics In 
even generation science makes a supreme 
effort to wrest from metaphysics a part of the 
region of the unknown and when it rests after 
the exertion metaphysics returns to the fray 
and invents new expressions which seem to 
be illuminating hut are reallv confessions of 
ignorance in gilded phrases One such is the 
so called theory of vitalism \ita1tsm says 
that the activ ities of liv mg beings are guided by 
a life force which is outside the region of the 
causes and laws studied by physics in other 
words life is a metaphysical something which 
can never be understood Such a confession 
of impotence the true physicist rejects with 
scorn and devises experiment after experi- 
ment to prove that the division of matter into 
living and non living is false in its essentials, 
that all matter is governed by the same laws. 
From the side of chemistry the boundary 
between living and non living matter has been 
verymuch effaced and from the side of physics 
much work is being done in this direction Of 
such work, Prof Bose s is the most prominent 
Inhis Responsctn the I mngitnd the non hung 
(1903), he proved that responses in plants and 
metals are modified in the same way as in 
animals In his Plant Response as a means 
of Physiological iniestigation (1906}, he built 
up a living functioning plant from three factors, 

1 r, stimulation or transference of external 
energy to the plant contraction or direct 
response and expansion or indirect response 
In his Comparative Electro physiology he 
correlated the electrical thanges in the neuro* 
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muscular apparatus of animats with less Inown 
changes in the plant world. Thus has he 
helped to break the artificial boundaries 
between biolog)- and physics and contributed 
to the march of human thought. 


The Mathematical Association has just 
„ .. published a general mathc- 

(or matical s>llabus for non- 

non-ipeeialiit*. jpecialistsinpublicschools. 
The syllabus is in two parts— one for 
“ rotters ” including Arithmetic, Geometry, 
Algebra and Elementary Trigonometry Our 
S. S. L. C. Hoard may very well take a hint 
from this, reduce the Geometry and Algebra 
included in *• Elementary Mathematics" and 
include some numerical Trigonometry The 
second is for the noh-$pccialists who yet 
have more than average ability. This in- 
cludes (i) Mechanics, in teaching which 
advantage can be taken of the pupil’s general 
knowledge of bicycles, engines, motor-cars, 
lifting tackle, cranes, etc., the course being 
experimental and the examples numerical. 
Such a course will be very useful to pupils 
taking our S. S. L. C. Group C, Physics. 
{2) Algebra, in which the idea of a function, 
the meaning of limit, rational and irrational 
numbers, the binomial theorem for a posi- 
tive integral index, finite and infinite 
Series, compound interest law, and the expo- 
nentiat function, will all be treated in a very 
elementary fashion. {3) Calculus, />., explana- 
tion of the ideas of rate of change and of 
integration applied to the determination of 


areas, volumes, centre of gravity, &c. (4) 
Analytic Geometry — the application of the 
methods of analysis to curves with w Mch 
the student is acquainted. (5) Trigonometry, 
including such a convention of signs as the 
resolved part of a vector R is R cos A at 
any angle A, limits as sine X when X is made 
very small, periodic functions and functions 
with multiple values, as illustrated by 
the direct and inverse trigonometrical func- 
tions. (6) Geometry, including one to one 
correspondence between two figures (simi- 
larity, projection or inversion), the principle 
of duality considered as the interchange of 
point and line, not necessarily as recipro- 
cation, together with the ideas of properties 
(harmonic, etc.) sun iv ing such transformation. 
Solid Geometry such as would take the place 
of Euclid Hook XI and mensuration of the 
ordinary solids and a certain amount of 
descriptive geometry (plan and elevation). 
Such a syllabus would be considered absolute- 
ly impossible in an Indian High School, but 
wc must remember that in English High 
Schools pupils study till they arc eighteen or 
nineteen years of age, whereas our High 
School pupils are urged by their parents to 
go on to the University when they are barely 
fifteen. We quite like the sub-divirion, 
implied in the above scheme of non-specialists 
in mathematics into two classes, those of 
average ability and those below par and wish 
that our syllabus in Elementary Mathematics 
of the S. S. L. C. could be separated also. 
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The RELATION OP THEONIVEE- 
SITY to the high schools 

IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 
T AU sure I will not be guilty of any in- 
X justice or disrespect to the University if I 
take it as my starting pent in this paper that 
the relations of oar C Diversity with the Hig 
Schools am of a very meagre and therefore un- 
satisfactory character Beyond publishing a 
list of what are called recognised nigh Schools 
and examining the stndents sent np by these 
schools for the Matriculation test, the Univer- 
sity hardly has any other im portant point of 

• A r-p.r w.d tjB'SO WsBatar.il I 
b.tor« the Rjocatlonri Conf.r^M h.Td b Bombs/ 
M d«r itM«ns(<lccS et lbs Twcber, AmocUUoc 
MX 


contact with the High Schools Perhaps to 
be Btnctly accurate it should be added that 
the University prescribes a syllabus of sub- 
jects for Matriculation and this year bna 
actually prescribed a text book in English f 
For many years the University rigidly placed 
aliar upon the appointment of schoolmasters, 
however highly qualified and competent, as 
Examiners at the Matriculation examination 
and, tbu®, while briefless barristers, news- 
paper editors, jamor professors at colleges 
and members of business firms were appointed 
as Examiners, Headmasters or good Univer- 
sity qualifications and wide experience in 
teaching were shut out from fear lest they 
might not hold the balance even between 
school and school and candidate and cande 
date Thanks to saner counsels — which 
though belated have come at last— tbo 
University for the first time took a new 
departure last year by appointing two well 
known and experienced Headmasters as 
Examiners in English at the Matriculation 
examination Tins brief recital practically 
exhausts the enumeration of the relations at 
present obtaining between the University and 
the High Schools I shall endeavour in this 
ptper to show how larger and more hopeful 
relations may be developed between the 
University and the High Schools to the better 
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advantage of secondary and even collegiate 
education. 

Let me begin by showing what can be 
done in this direction by reforming the 
condact of the Ma'rienlation examination. 
The serious disadvantages inherent in 
the condact of a large public Entrance 
Examination by the University were clearly 
and forcibly shown by edncationista of long 
standing and recognised position during the 
prolonged debates thst took place in the 
Senate of the University abont three years 
ago when the Senate was moved by His 
Excellency the Chancellor to reform its system 
of examinations in the Faculties of Arts and 
Science. There is no need to recoant those 
discussions here; but assuming that the 
Matriculation examination stands in need of 
reform as we are well entitled to assume, I 
ask : Cannot the University delegate to the 
High Schools the work of examining and 
certifying their pupils for Matriculation T I 
fee! sure after continued and careful con- 
sideration of this matter that this can be done 
and, if dona with the necessary safeguards for 
efficiency, and fairness will be attended with 
much advantage to schools Bnd colleges. 
We should thus escape the evils of crowding 
a very large number of students and mating 
them do their examinations nndar conditions 
of great discomfort, trjirg to body and mind 
alike. Onr students would also have their 
work carefully and sympathetically examined, 
whereas under the conditions existing at 
present it has to be examined with great 
harry, frequently by men who have little "or 
no personal knowledge of work io a High 
School and are tbns in danger of being 
nnduly lenient or unduly severe in assessing 
the papers submitted to them. And— what 
}s from' an educational standpoint even more 
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important than thpse considerations— we 
ahonld be rid of the vicious system of 
certifying the fitness of students from the 
mere results of an examination without regard 
to the record of their work at school affording 
guarantee of their having undergone some 
satisfactory moral and iutellectnal discipline. 
In this connection it will not be out of place 
to point out that the Madras educationists in- 
fluenced by these and allied considerations 
have practically abolished their Matriculation 
examination as a University test. In the cer- 
tificates issued by the Beard under whose con- 
trol the examination is now placed isincladed 
a careful statement of the student's behaviour 
and work in his school fur three years preced- 
ing the issue of the certificate ; the Principals 
of the Colleges are further given discretion 
on the consideration of each student's certifi- 
cate to grant or refuse him admission to 
College. These changeB had the effect of 
reducing the number of candidates at the 
Matriculation examination last year to 821, 
the number in previous years being about 
8000. I have cited the instance of Madras to 
show that the idea of abolishing the Matricu- 
lation as a University examination has 
already materialised in a sister Indian Uni- 
versity and that there is therefore no excuse 
for regarding the idea as merely Utopian or 
academio. 

Bull am not content with advocating the 
mere transfer of the Matriculation examination 
from the University to the High Schools— of 
coarse, with proper guarantees of efficiency 
and fairness as I have already said. lam going 
to snggest a further step in the direction of 
more closely associating the High School* 
with the work of the University, L® 1 B8 
look for a moment at the condition of the 
first year classes in our Arts 
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Prom the latest University Calendar I get 
the following figures of the students studying 
t» the first year class in the Colleges of 
Bombay Elphiostone College 163, St Xavier’s 
College 263, Fergnason College 316, Wilson 
College 320 These figures tell their own tale I 
Is the least degree of individual attention to the 
student possible m classes of these dimen- 
sions, even if they are divided into two flam 
euro I am not singular in asserting as I do 
that the « teaching " given in classes of snch 
numbers can be called “teaching” only by 
Courtesy and does not really deserve that 
name. I will not waste the time of the Con- 
ference m discussing the question whether 
any “teaching” in the strict sense of the 
term should be expected to be given in Coltege 
classes The fact is that the junior classes to 
our Indian Colleges are really not College 
classes at all, they are merely High School 
continuation classes and the vast majority of 
the students are not prepared to intelligently 
follow mere lecturing as distinguished from 
teaching, which former is wbat goes on in 
our colleges I am sure this unsuitability of 
the lecture system to our freshmen is at the 
bottom of the lack of method and intellectual 
grasp which is so generally noticed in the 
graduates of our University. This evil is 
farther accentuated by the fact that on 
account of the exigencies of the situation our 
junior classes ore dealt with mostly by Fel- 
lows, Lecturers or Junior Professors, who 
are only fresh graduates of Indian, sometimes 
EDgliah and American, Universities and are 

absolutely ignorant, almost without exception, 
of the principles or practice of teaching 
Now I esk would it not be infinitely better 
for our students to be doing tbeir first year’s 
work of lha University course m manageable 
Classes in schools uoder the care and tuition 


of able, experienced and cultured Head- 
masters, than to be huddled op in unmanage- 
able classes with an inexperienced and often 
talkative Fellow or Junior Professor lecturing 
away to them or rather at them without 
caring a cent whether or not his bearers are 
intelligently following him T 

I can foresee a crop of objections being 
brought forward to the two measures I have 
here suggested — the transference of the Mat-' 
ncnlation examination to the aulhonties of the 
High Schools and the entrusting of the first 
year’s work at College to the heads of 
High Schools to be done in the High School 
after Matriculation I regret that the scope 
and purpose of this paper will not permit of 
my entering into 1 he consideration of objec- 
tions 1 must not however omit to make one 
important explanation to gnard myself against 
being seriously misunderstood I have no- 
where said and I certainly do not wish to* 
suggest that this daal workshonld be entrust- 
ed to the High Schools independently of the 
control and supervision of the University » 
nor do I wish to imply that this dnty should 
be entrusted to nil High Schools as such. Far 
from it, on the contrary to make the 
scheme of real benefit to education the 
University most actively exercise its supervi- 
sory powers and rank the High Schools 
according to the quality of their educational 
equipment and the qualifications of their teach- 
ing staff, granting the power of examining stu- 
dents for Matriculation and conducting College 
classes only to snch High Schools as may be 
considered to be adequately manned and equip- 
ped for the carrying out of these very import- 
ant functions. That there are High Schools 
in Bombay and other cities ia the Presidency 
which in all essential respects are fit and able 
to discharge these datieB is to my mmd 
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certain. VV 4,r n this is done I in care Ifigh 
Bchocl* will La brought into cinch closer 
touch with the University, tbs he ids of school* 
will become responsible representatives of the 
University scd ■■ all past experience hsi 
shown with added responsibility thrown on 
them they wtll rue to their privileges. 

I p»*s now to my neit point. Oar Unirrr. 
sity ta the solitary University in all India 
which enjoys the nneoTisble distinction of 
haring no examination for conferring a 
Degree or a License in Teaching. The 
Universities of Madras and Allahabad grant 
the Digreo of Licentiate of Teaching ; the 
1'onj *b grants tbe Degree of Bachelor of 
Teaching , and Cslcntu has two examinations, 
one lor the Degree cf Licentiate of Teacbiog 
and another tor the Degree of Bachelor of 
Teaching. barely the Ibnbaj Uoiversity at 
the trnitee cf the higher cnllnre cf this great 
iVeshleocy owes it to the canse ef secondary 
education which is the threshold so to say of 
acadrmicedacitionto mite it potsibls for those 
who lavs obtained high proficiency in the 
theory and free tiro „f education to obuio the 
feel! nail of a University qaslificailae. T ers 
is no other meacs by which ll>e Univers.ty 
can so BomltUkaWy that 4J t aow . 

Wges the claims «f edoestieo to bo placed 
aaosg Iba scirntee at by inethoileg a 
degree is U sating. Jf the Ueliervily deems 
H etyti sad proper to test end confer 
degrees f,w T «Soefcey ia * dt.sa scirace*. 
*«r»Jy it race* U argued that 

1‘lseaUco i« r*v wmLy u U mkrd *,th 

iLm^nU w.aifcsituit,,,^ 

sdadigtvwto tr.a»kl. r h susheect inthat 
•nhjerr. I |e*I that | *l*fl Lav. % U f,ll 
Vywyathyef this C««hr»ws V» nrgieg th* 

ax»W>«* «1 tU Ueiremty „nh 
*wm»iar*» I can wanatl »j> u ji* 
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curliest possible time this discreditable gap in 
the system of its degree examinations. 

Unfortunately no Indian University b»* 
yet risen to the appreciation of the valne 
of a Faculty of Teaching for Pedagogy »t it 
is technically called) as one of the essential 
organs in the constitution of the Senate of s 
University and we are perhaps not entitled 
to complain if the 1? 3 rob ay University does 
not do what no sister University in India 
does, lint until the movement of edacatiooa! 
opinion in India leads to the creation of a 
h'acntty of Teaching in the Senates of the 
Universities the interests of Secondary 
education will never Gnd the opportanity 
of foil expression in the government of oor 
Universities. That day i», lowevrr, tut yet, 
and in tbe meantime we can only troll that 
Teachers* Associations like oar own in 
Bombay will steadfastly nrge open tbe 
Provincial Governments the claim* «I 
Uigb School teachers to be represented l® 
the University Senates and that tbe Govern- 
meets rccogoiimg these just claims of 
Secondary education will nominate a suKcleet 
aember of soLoolmaatera to lha Seeatrl of 
the Uoiverviliet. 

With one othsr soggestion I will hrirg 
this paper to a clcee. It » an fadispaubt# 
fact that practically all tbs tcachieg of 
English in the High Schools for Ionian 
student* is now ia the hsnds of !«d»*Jt 
teactsrs, the vast majority of who** b*** 
***** ltd any isilroctiuo la the tlrsr and 
m itrt prceuensUt'O of Jfsgliih, ncttot*'k 
of expression, loee, gw-ur* and lie other 
tlisgs Ital heioeg to the erf cf •I’t* 1 *’ 5 * 
ft that happen* that the Heglnh i« 
wri»tof ih, U r h Jabots is Ic4r«4h*»«y 
d*U sal Lfslcnaad i« eWUtsty 
the moral and nlitrvl n.'ct whkh b*Ai*f * 
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by right to the teaching of literatnre I hare 
heard a stirring passage of Scott or a humor- 
ous piece of Dickens delivered by teacher 
and pupil alike in a way that sounded like 
an anthem from the Zend A vesta or a hymn 
from the Rig Veda I The ft nndation Bcbject 
in Secondary education is thus being rained 
because our teachers are ignorant of the 
elementary principles of elocution, that fine 
art which makeB simple reading or recitation 
a delight to hear and conveys to the learner 
the spirit and suggestion of literature to a 
manner which no amount of commentary or 
explanation can possibly do Now in thw 
direction I think it is in the power of onr 
University to render valuable help to High 
School education by providing for Uigh 
School teachers practical courses in the 
principles of elocution. And if the University 
organises some systematic teaching of elo 
cation by competent lecturers, the instruction 
will be welcomed by High Schools and 
will be eagerly availed of by Secondary 
teachers We have lately had an expert 
lecturing on phonetics under the auspices of 
the University Why should that course 
not be the precursor of a course on eloontion 7 
Phonetics is an excellent thing in its way , 
but when its principles are expounded in the 
interests of spelling reform it is apt to 
become academical, something in the nature 
of a luxury If, however, it Bhoutd prove 
to be the preparation for a course on the 
principles of elocution we all will have good 
reason to rejoice, for then it will have been 
the means of leading the University to bear 
a valuable boon to the High Schools and it 
would thos mark an epoch in the evolution 
of otoeer and more fruitful relations between 
the University a nd the High Schools 


A TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
FOR CALCUTTA.* 

T M \Y confess at the outset that on the 
A details of Technical study embraced by 
the reports I cannot speak with any authority 
as my knowledge and experience have been 
entirely in the Department of Arts. 1 must 
therefore content myself with a treatment 
of the subject from the somewhat lay 
standpoint of the general educationist 

The Government of Bengal deserve the 
highest commendation for elaborating this 
scheme of Technological Education for the 
Province. The need for prompt attention to 
this branch of Indian Education is no longer 
a matter of debate and there can be no doubt 
that the sooner steps are taken for its effective 
improvement, the better will it be for the 
material advancement of the country Taken 
as a whole the scheme represents an Instal- 
ment of reform calculated to confer invaluable 
benefits on the Presidency When it is put 
into operation and the Technological Institute 
is a realised fact there is sure to be a strong 
impetus to the commercial and industrial life 
of the people. It covers several new fields of 
practical instruction and strengthens those 
which already form subjects of study In several 
institutions It is gratifying to see the Com- 
mittee have taken note of the peculiarly 
backward conditions which an institution of 
that nature will have to deal with in this 
country In their zeal for a Technological 
College, they have not launched themselves 
upon visionary ideals which cannot come 
within the range of practical politics Special 


• A review of the acheme relatog to ibe 
proposed Tecbnolog cel Institute for Calcutta by 
Mr T Scshadn , of Pachai jappa * College Madras, 
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It IS worth while paying special attention 
to one or two recommendations of the Com 
mittee m connection with the Engineering 
Classes. It is eminently desirable that Pro 
lessors should be lent from time to time from 
the Engineering Department for that will 
ensure practical knowledge and experience of 
Indian conditions on the part of the teacher 
It has often been observed with regard to the 
existing Colleges of Engineering that the 
instruction imparted in them has not a xery 
direct bearing on the work which the Engineer 
is called upon to do in India and the defect 
is sure to be remedied under the new arrange 
ment 


A word on the proposed staff for the 
Department of Engineering in the Techno, 
logical College It is quite unnecessary to 
have a member of the Indian Educational 
Service for Mathematics , an Indian in the 
Provincial Educational Service will be found 
eminently fit for the place The Professor of 
Mathematics in the locat Engineering College 
has long been a member of the Provincial 
Educational Service and his has been one of 
the most successful departments in the Col* 
lege It Is not possible again to get Euro 
peans of any ability or distinction as Assist 
ants on salaries of Rs 400 to Rs 7oo and 
the three such proposed appointments may 
therefore be assigned to Indians in the Pro 


It would seem desirable also to have a 
class for Higher Grade Engineering though 
the immediate demand for it may not be 
very pressing That will alleviate to some 
extent the necessity for Indian students to go 
to Universities like Glasgow for advanced in 
struction in Engineering It is difficult to write 

seriously of the Hon Mr Nathan s suggestion 

for a special residential college for Indians 
of good social status, for training in higher 
Engineering Nothing can bemoreill advised 
than the separation of students in accordance 
with social status a step so inconsistent with 
the highest traditions of England to-da> 
The Zemindar’s son who considers it beneath 
his dignity to sit in the same classes with the 
somewhat less favoured educated young men 
of his country, does not deserve the slightest 
sympathy or consideration from the Govern 
ment nor Is such a strange being likely to 
undergo the manual training necessary for 
the making of an Engineer Instruction in 
higher Engineering will only be wasted on 
him and the experiment is bound to be a 
failure. 


vmcial Educational Service. They will other 
wise be wasted on fifth rate and sixth rate 
Europeans 1 find it difficult again to approve 
of the suggestion that the Professors may be 
allowed to have some consulting practice. It 
will mean a possible neglect of work in the 
College and the undesirable association of 
academical life with the distracting concerns 
of commercial practice 

It must be mentioned in connection with 
the Department that there is a very good 
future for the Telegraph classes if only the 
Government will make more adequate provi 
sion for the admission of Indians into the 
higher ranks of the Telegraph Service with 
out making it almost the monopoly of the 
European and the domiciled community, as 
it is at present 

The Textile Department must receive more 
attention than it seems to have got at the 
hands of the Committee as it is connected 
with one of the most widespread and long 
standing industries in the land One of the 
causes of the failure of Indians who have 
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them as real persona??* who lived and acted 
in their own times. Froissart's description 
of the Battle of Creey reads like a picture 
drawn by one who whbib the thick of the 
fight himself and who was swayed by all the 
emotions which most have throbbed within 
the hearts of the conquerors. Who would 
not bo moved by the force and reality of 
Sir Simonds d’Lwes’ description of the famous 
attempted arrest of the Five Members by 
Charles I f Tbo reader seems to walk 
among the warriors and statesman, to hear 
them talk and to see alt their actions 
through their own eyes. Another « fleet of a 
direct study of original sources is that it 
generates in the mind of the boy, a strong 


As Lecky saj9 “ he who has learnt to under* 
stand the character and tendencies of many 
succeeding ages is not likely to go very far 
wrong io estimating his own.” 

OF course the text-book is not to he discard- 
ed. Summaries of the fundamental facts of 
eeqnence of event*, etc., have to be got in by 
exercise of memory; and for this basis 
of memory-work the text-hook is indispen- 
sable. Bat to complete the work of the text- 
book tho apparatus of documents and extracts 
can bo brought in, partly to illustrate the 
facts, partly to expand them, but mainly to 
give exercise to and strengthen the capacity 
for analysing, for reasoning and for sifting 
internal evidence. 


and deep impression about the moat signi- 
ficant and epoch-making events in each 
period. He is helped to understand and 
catch the import of the development of 
events and to form his own opinion about 
them. He is not made to depend for bis 
judgment on the writings of men who living 
in othe- ages and ruled by other ideas, could 
not naturally extend to their works a fnlnere, 
a clearness and a reality which mint bo 
the characteristics of an ideal history. He is 
taught to depend for his conclusions upon Ins 
own judgment and rtudy, and is bettor able 
to develop a discerning faculty winch may in 
time lead to a capacity for impartial observa- 
tion and healthy criticism. 

“Ho is oneonBuioufcly forced to abandon 
his prejudices, to weigh evidence, to consider 
probabilities, to see that right and wrong are 
often separated by a very narrow line that 
tho good rfo not all on one side, and the had 

all on the other And as he tbns studies 

the men of the past, striving to realise their 
point of view, he is fitting himself to take a 
sounder view of the conditions of to-day.” 


In the case of the History of England, we 
have got an abundance of handy volumes o 
original material suitable for the use o 
schools and colleges. Gardiner and Mollio* 
gar’a " Introduction to the Study of Jloglis 
History," Colby’a “Selections from tbo Sources 
of English Ili.tory,” Kendall’s » Soorce-book 
of English History” the series of English 
History by contemporary writer i edited S 
York-Powell, tho serirs of English History 
illustrated from Original Sources published by 
A. & C. Black and the precious collections of 
documents by Stubbs, 1’rothero and Gar mcr 
ore some of tho great number of volumes o 
original extracts. Reprints from origin 1 * 

chroniclers like William of Malmesbury an 

Froissart are easily avftilablo and a or 
greatly valuable material. Poems contem 
porary with the events they treat of, like t ® 
song of Msldon, are accesible and they f° rrn 
liviug and instructive pictures whoso value 
cannot be too easily overestimated. Private 
memoirs and biographies, letters and diaries* 
possess, apart from their literary value on 
amount of sterling historical worth and they 
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are all the more useful in Bheddmg light upon 
contemporary movement", etnce they nro less 
formal 10 tone and more personal in their 
observations than chroniclers and professional 
historians The mvalaable Paston letters 
form perhaps the best picture of fifteenth 
century life, while the inimitable D ary of 
Samuel Pepys throws a halo of charm round 
onr study of the social life of the Restoration 
These being nore readable than the ordinary 
dry as dust narratives of historians, would 
appeal better to the imaginative interest of 
the stndent 

Of course great care ought to be taken in 
our estimate of the value of each original 
aathority Meagre annalists may come side 
by side with statesmen and soldiers who 
narrate elaborately their own actions But a 
cautious indication of the value of each 
extract and a general introductory treatment 
of the scops and value of the whole collection 
may prove to be substantial correctives 
against the formation of mistaken ideas 
and hasty conclusions Ihere is also ever 
present the danger that the material available 
for tbe student may be insufficient for a com- 
plete study , but here again a supplementary 
reading of higher books may be expected to 
remedy tbe defect 

It is a matter of deep regret that up to now 
practically no effort has been made to present 
original extracts for the various periods of 
lodian History in suoh a way as to attract 
student" Well-directed efforts at the pro- 
duction of suitable source books on Indian 
History are certain to remove that indirect 
aversion to study their own history which now 
exists in the minds of our school going lads 
These might consist either of collections of 
official papers and documentor of volumes of 


extracts from contemporary chronicles, or of 
both And it would prove a great step in 
advance towards the accomplishment of this 
task if teachers end l cturera familiarise their 
students with the most important of the 
original sources of our history 

C S SaiNIVABACHABt 

HENRIK IBSEN 

TC.ORCIGNVESS has a glamour for human- 
ity, irrespective of intrinsic merits 
l’erhap", the greatest admirers of French, 
German or Norwegian literary work are found 
in Eoglacd , and it may be said that English 
literature finds some of its warmest and most 
eloquent admirers in India Such admira- 
tion would seem to be dna to the catnral 
human tendency, expressed in the adage 
' D stance lends enchantment to the view” 
Much of the admiration which falls to Ibsen's 
share, at the present day, cannot be traced to 
sdj other cause 

Ibsen'a fame rests chiefly on his social 
dramas One thmg, at least, becomes pateat 
on a study of theBe plays — thoauthoi’s extreme 
sincerity and the nobility of his idea!" Ibera 
is, however, room for doubting his wisdom m 
bis choice of the dramatic form for the ex- 
pression of his ideas 

The adoption of a particular literary form 
imposes serious restrictions upon a writer The 
ideas themselves must be capable of being put 
into that form j and then, the writer must be 
capable of the tsek The nobility anil gran- 
deur of lb«en*e ideals cannot be doubted The 
spirit of his writings is the same as that 
breathed in the works of such ardent re- 
formers of humanity as Raskin or Carlyle, 
oria a le*s ostentations way) of Tha-kepay 
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and Dickens. Their main pnrpose is to war 
against lies — social, political, or moral— which 
present-day society is steeped in. The dra- 
matio form is by no means, inadequate for the 
expression of each feelings; bat one is often 
compelled to conclade that Ibsen woold have 
done better to follow in tho wake of Raskin 
and Carlyle. Dramatising is an art by itself 
and Ibsen is far from baring acquired it to 
perfection. 

Oar; author always beeps his main end in 
riew, but his prod actions do not convey his 
feelings to the fall. One of his most noted 
dramas, “ The Pillars of Society” is devoted to 
the task of exposing the conventions! lies oo 
which society is bailt. The effect intended, 
however, is not produced. Tbongb the reader 
cannot fail to eee that society is supported on 
lies, no deep sense of resentment is roused in 
him. That modern social life is baitfc on a 
far-from sound basis is patent to most men. 
What is not quite clear is whether society is 
aDy the worso off for being founded on false- 
hood. Evidently, Ibsen does not consider it 
a satisfactory state of affairs; but that he eo 
considers it is by to means made plain. Consol 
Berniek maintains his position throughout by 
a series of lies; yet it is not clear how his 
position is worso than that of a persistent 
lover of troth. As long as the desired object 
is gained (maintenance of a high position, in 
this case), what matters it whether it has been 
got by fair means or fool ? ft might be said 
that the nature of the enjoyment might be 
affected by the nature of the acqniremeat; 
Ill-gotten wealth never lasts. Indeed, this 
is what onr customary moralists would eay j 
and this, in all probability, i s the lesson 
which Ibsen w ants to inculcate. If so he 
lamentably fails to make himself clear.. The 
play, as it stands, may be construed as a 


defence of conventional lies on the plea 
that they constitute the foundation of 
society. The drama, as a whole, is flat, 
stale and nosnbstaotial. So mnch have we 
got ourselves accustomed to onr present social 
life, that though we know its false basis, we 
da not much mind it, The phenomenon is 
very familiar and seems to need no Ibsenite 
comment. The more need for reform, it 
might be nrged ; for a society composed of 
each reckless members is bound to fall. The 
question here, however, is “ Does the play 
itself inculcate the lesson?” Far from 
it ; the premises alone are given ; the 
conclusion most be drawn by the reader, 
according to his individual temperament. 

The same charge applies to Ibsen's other 
social plays. The • Ghosts’ is remarkable for 
nothiog but its extreme weakness and its 
spectral effect. The theme of the play seems 
to be the very familiar scientific trath, the 
sins of the father are visited npon the children. 
All the characters are weak and aentimentau 
None of the dramatis persona; deserve the 
reader’s sympathies, except, perhaps, poor 
Oswald who is visited with punishment for no 
fault of his own. 

It cannot be denied that Ibsen possesses 
several of the minor perfections of a dramatist, 
to the full, A strong hold of the main con- 
ception and the adequate expression of it in 
dramatic form, he is, however, incapable of. 
His plays by themselves are expressionless. 
One can never know by a bare study of the 
“ Folkfiende ” whether Ibsen regards his hero 
as really a * fiende* or a friend of society- 
ilia sympathies, for angbt we know, may as 
well be with the Burgomaster Stockmann as 
with the Duo tor. The reader has to soppl®* 
meat the study of the play with an indepen- 
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dent knowledge of the author’d views derived 
from his other works The * Eaemy of Society * 
labours under serious diffienltie® There is 
no denouement The author tries to obtrude 
his own personality into the play and miser 
ably fails. The play ought to begin with 
Dr Stockmann as the teacher of ragamuffis 
children and end with him as medical officer 
of the reformed baths It is the latter half 
which is more important and expressive . 
and it is this which is moat neglected by 
Ibsen 

“ Rosmersbolin ” may be said to be in 
many respects a better ploy Tho * spiritual 
tragedy’ as the translator Dr William Archer 
calls it is finely worked op It, nevertheless, 
fails to appeal There is something palpably 
unsatisfactory and unreal (if the compound be 
permitted) in the sudden denouement There 
are, indeed, some fine touches as where 
Itosmer (Othello-1 ike, but for n different 
purpose) cries out for proofs of Rebecca's 
love This love, again, is sprung upon ns 
all of a sadden The reader is from the 
begiDDing led to expect a scheming heartless 
woman (like Thackeray's Becky Sharp) lie 
is, in the end, presented instead with a woman 
who can love and has learnt to do so. The trans 
formation is supposed to have been effected 
by her having lived with Rosraeracd imbibed 
the Rosmeraholm view of life Wbat that 
view is, we are not allowed to know definitely 
It is difficult to conceive of a transformation 
of selfish pa'sion into love, effected purely by 
Views of life, however exalted they may be. 
V bat makes Ibe trsnsformation more absnrd 
is that it is attribute! to Rosmer the weakest 
character that can ba met with in any play 

Thia play is supposed to possess the farther 
merit of accurately depicting pirtyfeeliog 


In this respect, too, it is a failure. Party- 
feeling does seem to have been pretty strong 
at the time We are 10 trod need to it, however, 
only indirectly but for the short extract from 
the ‘ Country New*/ which cannot seriously 
be said to exhibit artistio ability The only 
lesBon that a reader can learn is what Braudel 
calls 1 the mighty secret of action and of 
victory,' — to be capable of living a lifo 
without ideals 

Ibsen, if he is respected as n reformer, 
mast base fats reputation on his other writings 
and speeches Bnt for these, the identifies 
tion of Ibsen and Dr Stockmann would be 
impossible Ilia plays do not satisfy tbe 
principles of trae dramatic art He leaves bis 
hero (Dr Stockmann) m a distressing strait 
with no help bnt that of poor Horuter It 
m gbt, perhaps be said that each a picture is 
most true to life, and such *n end, possibly, 
tbe roost appealing to men Nothing, however, 
can be more erroneous One need only com- 
pare tbe impression prodac°d by any of 
Ibsen’s plays with a eimplo novel hko Nicholas 
Nickleby or Oliver Twist to convineo oneself 
of the error The heroes of these two novels 
do not perish miserably nor do the authors of 
mischief triumph in their evil lettoglish 
society was not long in opening its eyes to the 
evils >□ its midst Da-the boys IIbII was not 
allowed to floarisb, because its founder even- 
tually perished j nor was the mismanagement 
of the poor houses tolerated, because Oliver 
escaped sod got into a fori one If the theory of 
the IbseDites were true, the writings of George 
William Reynold a should have been most 
effectnal in ronamg popular indignation against 
social evil*, whereas they only concentrated 
popalar indignation on the author himself 
Ibsen follows neither the principle of the 
Romantic drama (following np the develop* 
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meet of a character to its final triumph or 
defeat) or that of the classic drama (wherein 
the effect of the body of the play must always 
be mitigated towards the end). Perhap®, 
Ibsen’s whole life might be the basis of a good 
play, as would Dr. Stockmann’s, if presented 
properly. Ilia writings, however, judged as 
drama, have little or no merit. 

S. S. ScRYAN ARAYANAX. 

EDUCATION IN MYSORE. 
^THE 11‘port on Public Instruction in 
Mysore for 1911*12— a review of which 
appeared in the Educational Rtiiew of August 
la«t — is a belated document and does not 
give ns correct ideas of the progress of 
education in this " Model" State. It is to 
the financial statement of the Government 
of Mysore for 1913-14 and to the proceedings 
of the last Representative Assembly that we 
should turn oar attention to understand how 
effairs stand. 

The Government in their review on the 
report of the Inspector- General of Education Tor 
1911-12 say that '* the year was one of study 
and substantial progress in education.” The 
number of educational institutions and of the 
pupils in them have risen and in spits of the 
plague havoc, the percentage of boys and 
girls under instruction to the total male and 
female population of school -going age is now 
30 1 and 6 2, respectively. The expenditure 
on education has increased to Rj. 19,50 000 
and the average expenditure on education 
per pupil was Rs. 0-5-8. Educational build* 
iogs have increased in numbers, and arrange- 
ments were made to equip the colleges in 
accordance with the require is ents of the 
University Regulations. Progress both in 
Secondary and Primary education was encoor- 
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aging Female education continued to increase 
in popularity. Muhammadan education hse 
also progressed though not to such an extent 
03 it is desirable it should. The Government 
note wilh regret that there has not been any 
appreciable increase in the number of Muham- 
madan boys in the College aod High School 
classes which continued to be small. Back- 
ward classes hove taken to education and it 
is satisfactory to note that dtiring the year 
under review seven Panchama students 
passed the Kancada Lower Secondary Ex- 
amination with five in the first class, that a 
League for the express purpose of advancing 
Panchhma education was formed and tbst 
the League pays fees, etc., to Panchama boye. 

Technical education is advancing and Sloyd 

which is so excellently adapted to train and 
give a practical turn to the youthful intellect 
has made good progress. The school for the 
deaf-mutes and blind ia maintained ioahigh 
level of efficiency. ; 

So far everything is satisfactory. . But 
there ia good deal to be done before Mysore 
can set an object lesson to other Native 
States and the British Provinces and there 
is every indication that the Government is in 
right earnest about the progress of education. 
The Mysore Legislative Council has recently 
passed the Elementary Education Bill - * 
bill drafted more or less on the same lines 
as the, now historio, bill of the H° 0, 
Mr. Gokhale. The bill is a modest one 
as the Djwan has observed, it is a measare 
fall of possibilities and the experiment will bo 
watched with very keen interest all through* 
out India and it therefore behoves the Mysore 
educational authorities to so work the 
proviaioos of the Bill as to obtain the best 
results. They will doubtless bear in mind 
that real progress could be achieved ia 
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Primary education only, in the language o! 
the Government of India, ” where”teaeher3 
Ui Primary schools will receive considerably 
higher remuneration, when nil teachers will 
be trained and when it wilt be possible to 
introduce more modern and elastic methods 
in Primary schools” No primary teacher 
in Mysore Government schools draws a 
salary leas than rupees ten per month Even 
thiB is low Might it be suggested for the 
consideration of the authorities that this 
amount might be raised to R® 12 9 

As for training of teachers, we feel provi 
sioa is very inadequate The Government 
maintains one Normal Sclool in Mysore 
town and two schools m the districts — 
at Kolar and Sbimoga — for the tramiDg 
of male te&ohera There are in addition 
the training classes of the Maharant'a 
College, Mysore, and the Wesleyan Mission 
Girls’ Normal School, Hangalore, for the 
training of mistresses The Mysore Normal 
School is the most important of these and is 
at present under the care of a very enthusias- 
tic and experienced BA, H It has an 
English training class for Matriculates and 
S b certificate holders. It also trains 
teachers for the Pundits’ and Monlvis’ exami- 
nation, the Upper Secondary Examination, 
the Upper and Lower Secondary Training 
Examinations, the M ad ruB Technical Exami- 
nations and the Examination for Practical 
Agriculture The Kindergarten Department 
and the Drawing Section arc in a very 
efficient state The school has many wants 
It ib now housed in an old and inconvenient 
budding The Library consists of mcslly 
old and oat of data boots. It needs better 
equipment In these respects it compares 
very unfavourably with the Training Schools 
of the Madras Presidency and of Travancore 
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We find that in the budget estimate for 
1912 13 Rs 20,816 was allotted for this 
school but in the revised estimate the amoont 
was cat down to Rs 14900 and for 1913 14 
the amount budgeted is only Rs 16,092 
This is deplorable Ihe D strict Normal 
Schools too did not fare better The 
badget estimate for Ja9t year for these two 
schools was R» 25,570 and in the revised 
estimate it was cut down to R« 19,520 and 
the amount provided Fop the current year is 
about a thousand rupees more than the revised 
estimate It 19 clear that the I donation 
D»p*rtment has not f nnd it po«sible to make 
fnli oso of all the grants placed at its disposal 
and it has evidently no clearly defined pro 
gramme Primary schools without trained 
teachers and trained teachers without schools 
are an anomaly and the aim must be to pro- 
vide both aide by side Upon the teacher rests 
the grave responsibility of being in 60 uieways 
the rooBt important factor in educational 
progres* The Royal Commission on Secon- 
dary Education (London) have expressed 
* Educational reformers have long recognized 
that of all improvements that can be made m 
school*, none are more important, none perhaps 
so important as those which lead to seenro a 
supply of able and skilful teachers ” School 
house®, equipment are matters of secondary 
importance It is very regrettable to note 
that neither in tho speech delivered by tho 
Dewan to the Representative Assembly on 
Saturday the 11th instant, nor in any of the 
speeches of the Representatives, the important 
question of the training of teAchera was so 
much even as made mention The Mysore 
Government will, wo think, be well advised if 
it shoold concentrate Us present resources to 
the improvement of existing institutions 
before venturing on such costly schemes as 
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Tsoro University &nd compulsory 
technical education. 

Torniog row to the actual progress of 
Elementary education, in recent years, wo 
learn from the H-port of the Inspector- 
General that there were in the State 1955 
Primary schools for boys — Departmental, 
Municipal, Aided and Un-ai<le<] — and abont 
222 schools for girls. The camber has 
increased doting 1012-13 by nearly 00. 
The Dawan in his recent speech said that 
the percentage of boya at school to the 
male population of school sge rose from 
80 I to 31-3 and that the girls at school to 
the female population of school age from 0'2 
to 6-8 The number of pupils under instruc- 
tion in comparison with the population of the 
State giveB a percentage of 2 0. 

The Government of His Uighneas state in 
the Financial Statement (para. 07, Mysore 
Gazette Extraordinary, 8th August 1013): 
" Another minor head coder Education, the 
increase under which is very noticeable in 
the Gadget for the cnrrent year is Grant-in- 
Aid under which a sum of Its. 3,07,000 is 
provided. This includes a special grant of one 
lath to the Village School Fond for Eltmeo- 
tary school buildings. A som of 50,000 is pro- 
vided for this purpose in the Budget of the 
Village School Fond from the resonreea of 
the fond itself, the amount that will be 
available this year for the better Leasing of 
primary schools will be 1,50,000. A similar 
amount was also available last year and 
arrangements were made by the Inspector- 
General to utilize the amount by bnilding 
masonry school houses according to type 
designs in about 75 large villages through 
the agency of the Publio Worts Department” 
It will thus be seen that the Government never 


stinted money for education with Its meant 
limited as they are. As the Dowan said 
to the lteprrsenlativs Assembly: "A 
special grant of two lakbs and a half — one 
lakh for opening new Primary schools and 
improving the existing ones and a lakh and 
a half for the contraction of village school 
buildings was sanctioned daring the yesr and 
a similar special grant of 2) lakhs has been 
sanctioned in connection with the cnrrent 
year's Budget.” Wo cannot bnt regret that 
even these email dole* were not utilised 
fully. It seems to ns either that these 
amounts aro bndgetted without any definite 
programme or that the wheels of the 
departments! machinery move too slowly to 
utilize these amounts for the specific porposes 
for which they are ear-marked. In tha 
revised estimates for 1912-13, the Govern- 
ment observes (para. 18) i “The reduction of 
Rs. 1,01,000 under education is due to partial 
lspse of large lamp sums, grants sanctioned 
in the budget for opening new schools and 
Improving existing ones and for promoting 
technical education in the State generally. In 
spite of the best endeavours of tbe Depart- 
ment, schemes for the extensive operation 
designed to ntilizo the grouts to the utmost 
advantage took some time to mature and conld 
bo introduced only gradually.” Looking at 
it from the point of view of the people, >t is 
moat unfortunate that the Department should 
have allowed these large amounts to lapse. 
The Dewan has observed that no villag 0 
should be considered as maintaining ® Wt 
standard of enlightenment which does not keep 
5 to 10 per cent, of its population under 
education. This is a consummation to bo 
devoutly wished in the immediate fntare. 
But what has the Government done 1 m^ 
year ? In Madras the Director himself 
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ia on special Oaty developing schemes for 
the extension of elementary education In 
Mysore the hands of the Inspector General of 
Education are always fall Tbe Government 
when allotting special funds ought to have 
deputed a special officer with excellent capacity 
for orpanuation to the work of maturing plans 
for the improvement of Elementary education 
We are glad that this has now been done 
The Dewan in his speech to the Representa- 
tives announced “ In view of thB growing 
Ednoationa! activities of the State and the 
need that is felt to ensure that the increased 
grants given are utilized to the best advan 
tags the appointment of a Deputy Iuspector 
General of Education has been sanctioned 
This officer will bo entrusted with the direct 
charge of Vernacular education both Ele- 
mentary und Secondary in the State " 

One brilliant feature of the Mysore system 
with reference to Primary education and 
which ought not to escape our notice ts the 
School Committees constituted by the Gov 
eminent in the rural tracts to Bnperv so the 
work of schools The Inspector General in 
his report says “The School Committees con 
tinned to do good work during the year. In 
the majority of cases they were helpful m 
checking nn authorized absence on the part of 
teachers and in regulating school attendance 
Several of them took steps to provide 
accommodation for Schools and teachers 
and to collect funds for executing small 
repairs to buildings that were in need 
of them They also rendered usefal eer 
vice in bringing to the notice of the 
Department the urgent needs of the schools 
entrusted to their superviBioo ” It is curious 
that the Government review makes do men- 
tion of the working of these Committees 
Clausa 7 of Elementary Edo cation Regulation 
XIX 


(Regulation 5 of 1913) runs as follows j "For 
the purpose of enforcing the provisions of 
this Regulation and rules framed thereunder 
one or more School Committees may bo 
appointed for each specified area with snch 
powers and in such manner as may be pre- 
scribed.” Clause 12 lays down that the Gov- 
ernment may, by notification in the Gazette, 
makes rnleB to provide for the appointment 
of School Committees and to define their 
powers and duties and to regulate in what 
manner they shall be exercised Though this 
applies to areas where education will he made 
compulsory, still it shows that the Legislative 
Council and the Government have confidence 
in School Committees Tbe existing School 
Committees of whose good work the Inspector- 
General makes special mention in his report 
might ba utiliz’d to seleot the areas where 
new schools may ba started and to suggest 
schemes tor i mproviog existing schools It 
is also curious that no one haa till now 
urged on the Government the appointment 
of a mixed Committee of officials and non- 
officials to devise schemes for the utilization 
of the special grants to improve Elementary 
education The Government of Mysore have 
to the Education Sab Committee of the Ejou- 
omic Conference a body of officials and non 
officials competent to go into the qaestton 
The report of a Spooial Comm ttee will ba of 
immense value to the Inspector General of 
Elnoatioa It is the concern of every one 
interested ia the progress of education m 
Mysore to sea that tbe tale of last year is not 
repeated and that funds allotted for the 
spread of educat on are not allowad to lapse. 
The Djwan observed in speaking of these 
special grants that the “ Government have no 
doubt that the Department of Fducation is 
folly alive to the responsibility resting upon 
7? 
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St for giving practical effect to the various 
important schemes that are being sanctioned 
from time to time,” 

Reference was already made to the Mysore 
"Elementary Education Bill. We are glad 
that it received the assent of His Highness 
the Maharaja on the llth day of October, 
1913, and that it will be brought into opera- 
tion immediately in selected area*. We do 
not expect much good from it immediately. 
Aa Mr. H. V, Nanjuodayya, the Councillor in 
charge of the Bill, observed, the Government 
"will begin with som oof the larger towns here 
and there. The nnpreparedneaa of the people 
ia not the only restraint that will operate on 
the extension of thia measure. The means of 
the Government to enforce it have also to be 
taken into consideration. We have already 
begnn by making primary education free 
thronghout the State and if we are to create 
Echoots in all the places in the State so aa to 
enable people to resort to them and to 
educate all their children, it would mean 
enormous expense. The elasticity of oor 
revenue ia not very great.” We regret to 
find that in the course of the discussions in 
the Representative Assembly, the income-tax 
which was specially introduced " by way of a 
smell contribution ” for the spread of Primary 
Ed neat ion waa objected to and the Dewar, 
in deference to popular opinion, announced 
that this tax, unpopular always, would not be 
introduced for one year. We believe it i* not 
intended to pnt back the band of progress. 
The Dewan was glad to notice that some of 
the uon-omeiat members thonght that tbe 
measure was not aofKciently strong. Mr. K. P, 
Pottanna Chetty was, we think, perfectly 
in the rigbt when he said ” whenever there 
is a school, let ns make the attendance thereat 
compulsory. If yon make it compulsory, 
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yon will doable or treble ihe numbers 
attending them. When new schools are 
established, it would be a pity if yon don’t 
make Ihe conditions somewhat rigorous. If 
yon excnBe a parent from seeding a boy to 
school on account of seasonal conditions I 
fear the very object of the school would be 
frustrated.” The Government of Mysore 
deserves our warm congratulations for having 
ventured on compulsion. The working of 
the aoheme will, we once more assert, be 
watched with intereat throughout India 
and we have sufficient .confidence in the 
Educational Department of Mysore that it 
will work the Regulation with commendable 
success. 

(To he continued.) 

K. A. VlBARAQKAVACHARIAE. 

EDUCATIONAL SERVICE IN 
INDIA. 

InSPICTORS AMD THIIE ApFOINTMtNTS. 

A NY one who reads the history of Ednca- 
tion at the present day cannot hot bo 
struck with the fact that there is universal 
discontent felt all over the civilized world 
with the results achieved in recent yesrs io 
the field of Education. At the meeting of the 
Educational Science Section of the Brit' 3 
Association held at Birmingham on 1R 
September 1913, E. H. Griffiths, Sc.D., LED-* 
F.R.S., President of the Section, delivered 
a most thoughtful address on “ Edocationa 
Retrospect.” He opened his address in the 
following terms:— “We "have now bad 
years’ experience of compnlsory education 
and more than ten years’ experience of the 
working of the Education Act of 1902. We are 
spending at the present time oat of oor rate* 
and taxes abont31 millions per annum D p°° 
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education It seems reasonable as a nation 
of shop-keepers that we should ask if we are 
getting value fir onr money" lie started 
certain icqairies and the result of his loqnmes 
“ had been the discovery, if discovery it was, 
that dissatisfaction with onr present system 
was the prevailing sentiment” Dissatisfac- 
tion with the edncation in the school is as 
widespread in Germany as it is in England 
and complaints are often repeated of tbe 
unsatisfactory results obtained for the 
money spent on schools The American has 
the same tale to tell There is no end to onr 
complaint in India , onr budget is a very long 
one and onr only consolation is that we are 
not Blone in this respect 
One of tbe senoaa complaints we have in 
this part of onr country is the way in which 
our Inspectors of Schools are appointed, 
their qoalifications i»nd claims for tbe place 
That the Inspectors play a very important 
part in the development of onr educational 
system is a fact recognized by all The 
namber of Inspectors has increased in recent 
years We have at prrsent ten, including 
tbe newly crested one for Bangalore and 
Coorg Two of these ten appointments only 
are held by Provincial Educational Service 
men We understand— we cannot say this 
with any authority, for not even members of 
the Legislative Conned are taken into confi- 
dence in such matters — that the Director of 
Public Instruction bas sent np proposals for 
nearly doubling the number of Inspectors and 
adding these new appointments to the cadre 
of Indian Educational Service If such a 
proposal is really before the Government, it is 
time that the question ef Inspectors is ex- 
amined from every point of view 

It has been remarked and with great truth 
that the Department of Education in Madras 


suffers considerably from the rnlo of mediocree. 
Tbe Indian Fdncstional Service bas ceased 
to offer increasing attractions to the best 
educational talent, be the canse for this what- 
ever it mBy Not only do the present day 
men— barring a few honourable exceptions— 
lack the scholarship and erudition ef Dr. 
Miller, Messrs Powell, Porter and Kellett, 
they are al-o wanting in those characteristics 
which made the educationists of the former 
generation a power in the land The Indian 
stndeut in the College classes has a keen 
intellect and he has his eyes wide open W hat 
respect will he give to his Professor who 
is not able to stand np for tbo independ- 
ence of bis University ? He rends that 
eminent educational experts all over the 
civil zed world aro loudly proclaiming that com- 
pleta control of edncation by bureaucratic 
state is very inexpedient Just the other day 
it was that Dr Griffiths was making the pro- 
nouncement at the meetingof the BntishAs- 
eociation that * it was necessary that Univer- 
sities should be State aided bat that there wad 
tbe danger that the blight of uniformity and 
official control might descend upon them and 
that the freedom of tbe Universities wasono of 
the highest educational assets of this country 
and that it was to tbe advantage of the com- 
munity as a whole that each University Bhonld 
be left uufettered to develop its energies, 
promote research and advance learning in the 
manner best suited to its environment” He 
knows also that the Calcutta University as a 
body — official andnon official, Indian and Euro- 
pean, mi-siouary and non missionary— entered 
an emphatic protest against the interference 
of the State in University affairs He knows 
that in Bombay, a similar proposition will 
have fate far different from that at Madras, 
■Will w* the etadent of the Madras Christian 
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College be right when he exclaims: “Oh! 
what a fall since the days of Dr. Miller ! '* 
His disappointment will be the keener when 
he learn3 that the proposer of the proposition 
is one nartored in the best traditions of hia 
college, that the voting in which his mis- 
sionary teacher took part went on racial 
grounds and that a large number of European 
Fellows left the meeting soon after the voting 
as if they were there by a mandate just for 
this proposition I 

Just one mors proof to show the kind of 
men we hare at the helm of the Edncationsl 
Department. One of the questions discnssed 
the other day at the Senate meeting was the 
removal from the L. T. Curriculum of the 
History of Education. Much has to be saidon 
both the aides of the question and the outside 
world would expect the Fellows to agree to 
differ. The Hou’ble Mr. V. S. Srinivasa 
Bastriar moved an amendment and one 
European Fellow was heard to ask Mr Bastriar 
whether he read aoy books on the History of 
Education, although these two gentlemen sat 
in the same board and though he knew 
Mr. Sastriar well. How bIj all we characterize 
this attitude of mind on the part of the 
European Fellow concerned f By a strange 
irony of fate this European gentleman has 
many Indian frienda and admirers who have 
great confidence in him and is reputed to be 
Very sympathetic and broad-minded. 

• .The truth of the nutter is that we have 
very few educational experts who deserve 
the esteem and confidence of the people, and 
this reflects itself in every department of 
education, be it the work of leaching or of 
administration. The impression is gaining 
ground steadily iu this country that the 
governing race thinks that any gentleman 
Tfith a degree of any obscure University— 
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European or American — is fit for any kind 
of educational work, provided the gentle- 
man belongs to tbeir race. To-day a third 
form teacher in an out-of-the-way Grammar 
School io England, to-morrow the Principal 
of a Second-grade Goltege in Calicut, 
Tiunevelly or Coimbatore, and the day after, 
Inspector of Schools, sitting in judgment 
over scores of teachers who are intellectually 
and morally much his superiors but who 
labour under the great misfortune of being 
the natives of the soil. 

Matters are no whit better in onr Univer- 
eity. The Syndicate appoints Inspectors to 
iaspect Colleges seeking affiliation. Recently 
Mr. F. E. Corley was appointed to inspect the 
Trivandrum College which Bought affiliation 
for B. A. Honours in History. Mr. Corley is 
no donbt a distinguished English scholar snd 
though not a specialist in History, happens to 
fill the post of the Chairman of the History 
Board of Studies, by the mere accidence that 
he lives in Madras. But the Professor of 
History in Trivandrum is a young man of 
rare attainments and of unquestionedauthonty 
in the subject. He is senior to Mr. Corley 
both as University M. A. Examiner and as 8 
member of the Board of Studies. He > 3 
amongst the authors of the scheme of 
studies for the History Honours Course. 
No one conld complain If Mr. Sturge of 
the Nizam's College had been appointed to 
report on the affiliation. Would Mr. Allen 
of the Presidency College and Mr. Maepbsil of 
the Christian College have allowed their junior 
to inspect their respective colleges. Bat the 
Trivandrnm Professor is au Indian and this 
means a great deal. 

Now let ns turn our attention to the work 
of the “ beardless boy Inspector of Schools. 
He has no special qualifications * fet" fkv 
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office He has not undergone the requisite 
traimog for the new work If he is a 
specialist in one subject he has his fads and 
neglects the other subject" He does not 
know the requirements of the Indian schools 
and their limitations, nor does he understand 
the language of the people He picks npthe 
tricks oftbe trade and remembers stock word*-, 
correlation, cooccntnc, becnstio method, etc , 
sits for ten minutes in one da«s and for 
fifteen miDntes in another class, hears 
the specialist teach, at the same time 
examining the pupils’ note books, takes notes, 
leaveB the class and five or six mouths after 
the inspection sends in his report with some 
such remarks as “syllabus is not concentric, 
tins teacher did not aae the spoken or the 
modern Tamil in explaining bis ideas in 
vernacular, there was no correlation of 
Drawing with History , space work is not 
attempted in Arithmetic, the teacher does not 
believe in marking system, the boys played 
at Tennis well and on enquiry it sometimes 
happens that no Tennis GInb is attached to 
the school* Ihe Indian schoolmaster 
in the meanwhile studies idiosyocracres 
of the Inspector, understands his fads, getsnp 
a show for the Inspector’s inspection, throws 
dost in his eyes by producing concentric 
syllabnse", with long lists of books for 
reference, heaps of exercise books carefully 
written to order, relief models, weather charts 
brush drawings, line of time in History, etc 
The Inspector is easily satisfied and his know- 
ledge of most of the sebjects tsngbt being 
surface deep, never bothers himself with 
details to understand if the work turned 
out was real and substantial Soon the 
Gazette announces his transfer as the Prin- 
cipal of Itajahmnndry College or as a Pro- 
fessor in the Presidency College, A new 


Inspector comes and the hnmb'e school- 
master has once more to adjust his mechanism 
to snit the caprices of the new comer To add 
inanlt to injury the Department drafts to col- 
leges gentlemen like Messrs Mayhew andYates 
who have shown to possess spec al aptitudes 
for Inspector’s wo*k In the ladian Policy 
issued by the Corziu Government cu 1904, 
mention is made of the fact that “m order that 
the members of the Indian Educational 
Service may keep themselves abreast of 
advances which are now being made in other 
countries in the science of education facili- 
ties are given to them while on farloogh to 
study the theory and practice of all branches 
of education both in England and in other 
parts of the world " How many of the 
European Inspectors have taken advantage of 
the facilities given to them and what is their 
contribution to tbo literaure on the subject T 
Where are the special reports of onr Educa- 
tional Department f Where ore onr Matthew 
Arnold*, Joshua Pitches and AclandsT It 
cannot be denied that a majority of Inspectors 
fall far short of our ideals and that the 
Indian school master is much dissatisfied with 
them, though he does not express himself so 
openly for fear of consequences 

Soch is our European Inspector But edu- 
cation is bound to progress in the land Free 
and compulsory education will become an 
accomplished fact at least in ten years Our 
schools. Elementary and Secondary, whose 
number is already increasing, will further me 
in number and m < fficiency. The curriculum 
of Elementary schools will be made more and 
tnoro to approximate to the needs of the 
community We have to profit by the ex- 
periences of other nations The Secondary 
schools must be allowed freedom to develop 
along the lines of their capacity and instinct 
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and to baild op a character and tradition qoite 
their own. Oor University ooght to be made an 
independent centre of cultnre. It moBt become 
national and Indian, with large endowments 
satisfying the aspirations of students in the 
dominion of learning and research, under the 
control not of a cancns hut of the best 
talent available consistent with its resources. 
In the words of the Government of India 
** the problems to be solved are so complex 
and the interests at stake so numerous that 
India ia entitled to ask for the highest in- 
tellect and culture that either Eoglisb or 
Indian seats of learning can famish for her 
needs.” 

It goes without saying that the increase in 
the nouiber of schools, the introdnction of 
the School Final Examination and the gradual 
raising of the edncalional standard demand a 
substantial strengthening of the Inspecting 
Btsff. The Stale which aids schools with 
grants from pnblio funds has a right to iosist 
on its Inspectors inspecting the schools. 
The School Final system allows the teacher a 
certain amount of freedom. He can draw np 
his own syllabuses in many of the subjects, 
vary them according to the requirements of 
his pupils or the means at his disposal. He 
can lead pnpitsto acquire knowledge by their 
own independent work wiihont drilling know- 
ledge into them, aDd to cultivate self-reliance, 
lie can combat also the attitude of mere' 
passive listeners on lh 0 part of his pnpils. 
He will determine to a large extent which 
of hia pnpils are fit to go op to the College 
course. There is tins a great deal entrusted 
to him. In this very difficult task he needs all 
the help, sympathetic gnidance and judicial 
control that a well-qualified Inspector can 
give him. There is also the danger that even 
{he most capable of teachers may i n the 
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course of a few years become fossils incapa- 
ble of new ideas. Inspection is one of the 
contrivances by which this may be avoided. 
It is also a guarantee against indolence or 
perversion of trnst. Here as elsewhere there 
is doubtless the danger that the teacher may 
be fettered by regulations and bothered by 
fads of individual Inspectors. This can be 
easily provided against. A really good In- 
spector will realise that he is part and parcel 
of the sohool aDd will be prepared to allow 
sufficient freedom of self-development to 
the school within the limits of doing justice 
to the children taught therein. Bnt we want 
the best men available for the work. 

What ia wanted to meet the present 
requirements of the situation ia the sym- 
pathetic recognition on tho part of the 
Government of the jnst claims of Indian 
graduates to important posts in the EJu* 
cationa! Service. Sometime back in reply 
to a question put in the Legislative Council 
re the appointment of Indians as Inspectors 
of Schools, the Government replied that 
there were in the Department none compe* 
tent for the place! It ia hard to expect the 
Englishmen in India to say anything else. 
There is reason to fear that vested interests 
will once again raise the cry of inefficiency 
on the part of Indians in the evidence before 
the Fnblic Service Commission, Indians in 
the Educational Department owe o duty to 
themselves and to their country at the pre* 
Bent juncture. They should protest against 
Bnch a view gaining ground. We have 
Inspectors, good, bad, indifferent, both among 
Europeans and Indiana. The Government 
appoints an Indian Sub-Assistant Inspector 
nt the fog end of his service as an Inspector, 
and comparison is instituted between h* 8 
work and (bat of a young man full of entho* 
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Biastn appointed straight to that work, With 
the result that the Indian goffers by com- 
parison Indian Inspectors of the type of 
the late Messrs Williams Pillay and Ragbo- 
natbacbariar were more or leas ideal men 
At the present day, we have in Rao Bahadur 
A CL Pranatbartbibara Aiyar one of the 
very capable of our Inspectors Ha may 
have faults, bot haa done far more for 
education id bis circle than other Intpec 
tors can lay claim to The schools in his 
circle are m a very efficient condition He 
knows every school thoroagl Jy, its teachers 
an<f managers as welY ffe is a man of icfeae 
and keeps himself in tonch with the latest 
phases of thought on the eobject of education 
He guides the courses of study as well as ary 
specialist While aiming at uniformity and 
a higher standard he eucoarages teachers to 
work out their own system Above all he 
is tactful and is never offensive, moves with 
the teachers as if he is one among them and 
stands by them to bettor their pay and 
prospects The progress of education in 
Bangalore of which so much was written in 
the editorial columns of the Madras Mail 
recently is due to hio powers of initiation 
To him again we owe the organization of 
Bpecial lectures for the benefit of primary 
school teaohers This is a record of which 
any Inspector might be proud It is idle to 
assert that Indians are not qualified to be 
Inspectors Both in and out of the Depart- 
mert we can name hundreds of persona who, 
with opportunity afforded and with special 
training, can make themselves extremely 
useful as Inspectors 

I lay before the readers of the Educational 
Review the following proposals for consider- 
ation The purpose of the present article 


W, J1 be served if these proposals stun date 
thought and discussion It is high time that 
the Conned of Native Education, the South 
lodfa Teachers’ Union and the premier As- 
Bf) Ciation of Teachers, the Madras Teachers’ 
Guild, rouse themselves to a sense of their 
r *%pon8ibitity My proposals are — 

(I ) That for the Presidency there must be 
fifteen Inspectors of School", districts with 
a larger number of schools being allowed 
°Qe Inspector, 

|2) Three ol these only to bo Europeans 
**4 their pay eaBlaeat to attract men a{ 
8l »I>erior qualifications , 

C3) That ten of the fifteen Inspectors bo 
Appointed from the ranks of Lecturers and 
Assistant Professors of onr educational mstitn- 
tioijs and from among onr B A Honours men 
op Masters of Arts and that the pay of 
these Inspectors be It" 400 — 25—700 

(4) That the men so appointed be under 
probation for a period of two years under 
the senior Inspector of Schools and do 
visit Europe and America to atndy methods 
of teaching 

Education 

the high school time table-* 

fpHE Time Table is every-body’s dread id 
the High School It fakes np a consider- 
able part of the headmaster's time and he 
avoids nearing it for an alteration as if it 
were bramble The assistant master spools 
forth his lips at it as if it were something in- 
corrigible and intended as a means of an 
noyance to him The school boy himself, 

* A paper re*d by li' N VenkiUehsnar B.A., 

L T History Abb «tant High School Tirncattn 
psll* at tha meeting of the D s net Teachers* 
A»«ic atioo Tarjore 
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with his usual candour, characterises every 
time table lie may have to follow a* * worth- 
ies?/ prescribing as it does, History and 
Geography for two consecutive period?, or 
combining drawing, Tamil composition and 
drill for a whole afternoon. And jet who 
does not know what a scientific time-table 
ought to be like f The qualifications and 
strength of the staff, the number of diviwona 
in a form, the provision made for special 
class rooms, and the manager’s own crippled 
resonrceB have all more tban a lion’s share in 
the shaping of the time table and leave very 
littte scope to the headmaster for the exercise 
of his scientific inclinations in the framing 
of it. In how many schools are there not 
teachers owning special permissions — very 
deservedly of conrsr — to come to the school 
every day at the beginning of the second 
period, or to be off dnriDg all the last periods 
in the evenings. All these conditions are 
snre to affect the time-table in the most un- 
scientific and irregniar manner, and the head- 
master ia not after all the most responsible 
for a bad time-table. 

There are other aspects of the time-table 
however wbich we may consider more use- 
fully tbia night. The allotment of periods 
amongst the variona subjects shoold satisfy 
the ends of the cnrn’cnlnm, and cocdnce as 
roach as possible to the drawing out of the 
powers of the children. I fear, however, 
in this as in many other things we ere more or 
less guided by external considerations aacb 
aa the results in the public examinations or 
the departmental ‘tendencies’ even when 
there are none. 

9 or even 10 periods for English, 1 for transla- 
tion, 1 for Tamil composition, 8 or 4 periods 
for Elementary Mathematics (14 or 15 periods 
for the subjects in the A group alone), ont 
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of the SO periods in the week is what obtains 
in many sohools. 8 periods are also devoted 
to tho two subjects in groQp 0. This leaves 
only 7 periods for the 5 subjects under group 
B.— Elementary Science, Indian History, Geo- 
graphy, Drawing and Physical Training. There 
is, certainly some discussion at the beginning, 
when the time-table is being framed, about 
the merits of these 5 subjects themselves, and 
some settlement ensues after a show of due 
consideration for the merits of the subjects 
‘Drill extra' is very often the verdict. Draw- 
ing gets 1 period. The rest of the periods 
0 in. nomber are divided amongst Elementary 
Science, In dian History an d G eography equally. 
The Science teacher may get an additional 
period for Elementary Science by bis kaleidos- 
copic presentation of Thysics and Chemistry. 
This additional period is sometimes got from 
the 15 periods devoted to the subjects under 
group A. Bnt each treatment, the other 
subjects do not seem to deserve. 

Moat of ns believe .that the changes that 
have been made in oar Secondary educa- 
tional Bjstem have been beneficial in many 
respects. But the time-table aa is in force in 
many schools is not responsible for any such 
good. The allotment of the periods amongst 
the various subjects has very little regard to 
the merits of the subjects themselves and 
tends to frustrate the aims of the promoters 
of the Bcheme. 

When the Matriculation examina! ion obtain- 
ed the schools had almost uniform time-tables 
and the allotment was thnB— 8or9 periods for 
English as now. 1 for translatioo 1 for Tamil 
composition (done along with Tamil) 6 or 
7 periods for Mathematics. Indian "History, 
Geography, Physic?, Chemistry and English* 
History had each 2 periods. Drawing and Drill 
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lisd never more than 1 period each and often 
came onto! time A vernacular or Sanskrit 
was tanght for 4 periods Carefully comparing 
this with what obtains now in many schools 
we find that the past and the present are 
shoulder to shoulder in many respects and the 
difference is slight and that not in the most 
desirable direction 

English, 'Lrnnslation, Tamil Composition, 
Indian History, Geography, Drawing and Drill 
are exactly in the same condition still Phy 
aicaand Chemistry appear in the new gniae of 
Elementary Science and have nearly thesame 
number of periods. The change observable 
is that the second language or ita alternative, 
Sanskrit has disappeared altogether, and 
Mathematics is very much reduced in sue 
Thellperiodsformerly devoted to Mathematics 
and second language are now distnboted 
amongst Elementary Mathematics, usually 
getting 3 period*, and two optional subjects {8 
periods) which may be Mathematics and Phy* 
Btca.PhjBca and Chemistry, English History 
and Tamil or Sanskrit, bet not Mathematics 
and Tamil or Sanskrit and Tamil Reducing 
the time allotted to Mathematics or giving 
an opportnmty to abandon the Vernacular 
cannot be calculated to tend to progress. 

By fiction we retain certain things as good 
for us and are loath to part with them Tima 
the five prose books in English and about 
500 lines of poetry prescribed can easily be 
tanght in the V and VI Forms with only 
7 periods a week Bnt we most still devote 
a third of the whole week for the teaching of 
English alone It is by a fiction again we 
consider the Btndy of books to be much more 
necessary in the schools than the bringing np 
of children in the most healthy and robust 
condition Although the study of Sanskrit is 
XIX 
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not at all incompatible with tbe study of 
Tamil, still no provision is made in the schools 
for students wishing to take np these two 
subjects as tbeir optionals 

The objects of the Scbool Final are praise- 
worthy, and tbe tyranny of set cnrncnla, 
and external pressure not yet so great as to 
frustrate all attempts of the headmaster to 
make the time table as useful as necessary 

A few periods now devoted to the teaching 
of Erglish may bo given to Elementary 
Science and Geography Only then these 
subjects could be tanght as well as desired 
The 45 minutes period-system may be adopt- 
ed and the whole day divided into 7 periods 
instead of 6 The last period every day 
should be given to organised gamea and 
sports Cramming need not be encouraged 
in schools by allotting to the subjects under 
group C, a large number of periods every 
week The syllabus itself may be more 
leniently interpreted by tbe teachers as well 
&3 the examiners 8 periods would be quite 
enough for tbe teaching of English History, 
Chemistry and Physics The periods Urns 
saved may be used for bettering the condi- 
tion of drawing Library periods must be 
provided The boys may be asked to read, 
then their Don detailed or some other books, 
for themselves, the teaoher only guiding 
them 

Tbns a great deal may be done to impart 
real education to the children in the schools, 
and it requires tbe careful consideration of 
tbe beads of institutions and bbetr assistants 
Sufficient time should be given to each of 
the subjects and the aims of the promoters of 
the Scbool Final scheme realised to the best 
of oar abilities 


70 
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OV STUDIZ. 

(Bacon.) 

Btndiz Barr for diliet, for ornament, aod for 
abiliti. Thair cheat yaue for diliet iz in 
prieraitnis and ritiering; fjr ornament iz in 
diseors ; and for abiliti, iz in the jn jment and 
dispoeziabon or bizines: for ecspert men can 
eesicyot and perhaps jo j or particyulcrz, won 
bi won ; bnt tbe jeneral connaela, and the 
plots and marshaling or afairz com best from 
thoez that ar larnid. 

Ta spend ta mnch tiera in stndiz iz sloth l 
tn ynnz them tn mnch for ornament iz afec- 
taisbon'; tn maio jojment hoeli bi thair roolz. 
fz the hynmor or a ecolar ; thai pnrfectnsitynr 

and ar pnrfectid bi ecspirians Crafti men 

contem atndiz j Bimpl men admier them ; and 
wize men ynnz them ; for thai teecb not tbair 
oenynnaj bnt that iz a wizdom without them 
wnn bi obzarraishon. 

Reed not tn contradict and confynt, nor la 
bileer and taio for graantid, nor tn fiend taao 
and disoors, bnt tn wai and cnnaider. Sum 
boocs ar tn be taistid, ntherz tn be awoloed, 
and enm fyn tn be cbnnd and dijestid ; that 
iz, anm booos ar tn bs red oenli in parts, 
ntherz ar tabs red bnt not cynrinsli; and 
8om fyn tn bs red hoeli, and with dilijeng and 

atenshon Reeding maiceth a fool man; 

and confnrens a redi man ; and rietiog an 
egzact man ; and thairfor, if a man riet litl, 
he had need har a grait memori ; if he confer 
litl, he had need har a present wit, and if he 
reed litl, he had need bar mnch caning, tn 
seem ta noe that he doth not. 

Historiz maio men wiez; poelg, vriti; the 
mathmatics anti; natynral filosofi, deep; 
moeral, grair ; lojic and retorie, aibl tn 
puntend. 

K. Jooatia. 


EDUCATION IN THE MAGAZINES- 

(INDIAN) 

Female Education- 

presiding at an ordinary meeting of tbe Pachii- 
yappa’i College Literary Society, Srim&ti Q. Pern 
Kutty Arams!, n.A., addressed the students on 
Female Education. She thanked them for the 
honour done her in asking her to take tbe chair. 
Although tbe Madras Unirersity had been in 
existence for more than batf a century, only within 
the put few years had Indian, especially Hindo, 
ladies been induced to take to higher education and 
their number to-day was so small that it was hardly 
worth mentioning. There, were no first grade 
colleges for women, aod among the ■•'cond gride 
colleges beyond the Girls’ Colleges In Mysors and 
TriTandrum, both maintained by tbe Gorernmenta 
of these States, there were no Goreroraent institu- 
tions of the kind anywhere in this Preside 0 ®! 
offering special Inducement for women to enter 
on a Unirersity course. . , 

Indian women taken as a whole, are naedacated, 
illiterate and practically mote, which meant that 
half the population of India did not form *° 
attire agency in its progress. None would MI 
that Indian women exercised no influence wint- 
erer. Within the domestic circle they were » 
power to be reckoned with; fsrfrom helping the 
cause of progress they were with honourable excep- 
tions, an obstacle to it, and the blame did net 
on them. The rigid and inelastic social system 
under which they were brought np, was responsi- 
ble for it. Erery person, man or woman, had 
almost a natural right to be giren that training 
which would enable them to use their minds, so as 
to adopt themselres to the'enrironments and to 
improre, if need be, the enr iron raents themselres 
in harmony with what was called the fine spirit- 

lo educating the women of India they were 
introducing no innoTation. They were only follow- 
ing the best and noblest traditions of Ary» VartfiSi 
India called for the aerricee and sacrifices of all 
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her children . they would bo proving untrue to 
themselves it they didnothiogto dispel the dark, 
ness that enveloped one half of her children and 
made them unable to move onward with the 
progress of the times 

Womanhood should be developed on purely 
and strtctly Indian lines. Indian women would 
be making a great mistake if by apiog the manners 
and fashions of the West, they imagined that they 
were helping tbe caose of progress With what 
was external and non essential they should hare 
nothing to do It was the heart, the mind and 
the sonl that required to be educated and guided 
and when those seats and sources of all that was 
good in man and woman were properly well- 
adjusted and taken care of, then the outward 
expressions of them would surely correspond with 
what is inside 

After all the best education was that which 
made tbe mind to educate itself, everything must 
be studied, not at haphazard, but in a regular 
systematic and methodical manner imbibing the 
spirit of what bad come down to them from the 
past and adding to it if possible 


Education in Elementary Schools 

The prize distribution to tbe pupils of the 
V Babramsmyam Free A V Elementary School, 
Mint Street, Madras, was held m the school pre- 
mises The Hon’ble Mr T. V. Seshagiri Iyer 
■poke on Elementary Education in the course of 
which he said — 

With reference to tbe nature of instruction that 
should be imparted in such achols, he was of opin- 
ion that tney should pay more attection !o the 
industrial side of it. He was accused by some as 
being against literary education He wished to 
point out in this connection that he did not depre- 
ciate literary education He believed that they 
should have literary education What he desired 
was that in cases where the stndents were not 
likely to go op for tbe higher course, and where 
the students were poor, they should not go in for 
literary education. There was an agitation at 
present in Eogland to put a stop to literary educa- 
tion as far as possible, and that the education 
should be given in ench a way that it would enable 
them to earn their livelihood. That ought to be 
the end and aim of education He therefore asked 
the management to impart to the students some 
knowledge in arts, carpentary, etc , which would 
suable them to earn an honest livelihood. 


Vernacular in Indian Education. 

In tbe course of hie speech at tbe prize-distri- 
bution, Tncbicopoly, Mr Gardiner, Print ipal of 
the S P G College, Trichinopoly, spoke as follows 
about the Vernacular in Indian Education. — 
“ I am glad to note that the original seed of tbe 
institution, us growth, and its fruit have all been 
‘ Anglo-Vernacular ’ in character. That designa- 
tion expresses combination and co-operation, 
although attempts have been made to get “Anglo” 
and “ Vernacular ” in opposition as if their 
interests could be antagonistic. That la a false 
patriotism which asserts that whatever is purely 
Indian >a therefore belter for India, whereas true 
patriotism claims that everything that is better 
for India must be made Indian, if not already 
Indian Japan recognise d the folly of bee 
boycott of Western knowledge Hud Western 
ideals, and as a consequence rose to the position 
she bolds to tbe world to-day. la India the 
English longue csDnot be replaced even if we 
regard it simply as a bond of union amoug the 
educated whose vernaculars vary widely Bat it 
ta much more than that It is also the medium 
tor the exchange and assimilation of common 
sentiments and ideals between Sri tons and 
Indians. Until the educated classes are thus 
united by a common inspiration, they can never 
lead public opinion as the educated classes ought 
to do in every land CaD it he denied that to-day 
iq India the educated classes are still in many 
cases contented to be led by those at less 
enlightenment and wisdom ? But much more is 
required Tbe vernaculars are indispensable— 
not simply as an end to the a gel res, valuable as 
they undoubtedly are, but as a means of commu- 
nication between the ednc&ted and others — the 
wires, so tospesk, for eleclntyiag and energising 
the nations of India The educated classes can 
no more dispense with the vernaculars than the 
uneducated, and those educated only on verna- 
cular lines, an important section of society, can 
dispense with leaders aDd guides who have 
assimilated and naturalised, not merely borrowed 
or assumed, tbe learning and ideals of the West 
in the best way in which they can be assimilated 
in India, > e*, lb rough tbe medium of a language 
of tbe Weal Spiritual, moral and physical truth 
and wisdom Bre universal in character, and it 
would ba folly to attempt to localise them, or 
any of them as national in any laud Iq these 
days of enlightenment, however, nearly all men 
are as ready to learn from others as they are to 
teach, — * to prove all things,’ whether of foreign 
or indigenous origin and to bold fast that which 
is good,’ wherever they may Soil jt and la what- 
ever fora It may appear.” ' 
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Industrial Education- 


While declaring open the Fifth Industrial and 
Agricall ural Cochin Exhibition, His Highness tbo 
Mabaiaja gave oat his views on Industrial and 
Agricultural Education as follows : — 

The present occasion recalls to my mind the 
small gathering five years ago at the V lyyur Park, 
Tricfaur, in which 1 had the pleasure, as 1 have 
to-day, of taking part. I refer to the opening 
ceremony of the First Agricultural and Industrial 
Exhibition held in my State. The British Resident 
very kindly performed the opening caremony of 
the three following Exhibitions, and it has been a 
great satisfaction to me to have been able this year 
to be present at this interesting gathering I can 
assure yoo. Gentlemen, I have watched with 
pride as well as satisfaction, the gradual develop- 
ment o! this movement which my Garber baa 
inaugurated, and I myself have, at each successive 
Exhibition gained maDj a lesson of the immense 
possibilities of agricultural and industrial progress 
which Cochin possesses. These Exhibition# 
afford useful means of comparison and stimulate 
emulation, and to them we owe to a great extent, 
the progress that has been made of late in agri- 
culture and industries, 


Agriculture which must bs the main pursuit of 
every nation, may change its principles and 
methods with the advance of time, but it will 
aver coutione to hold a fundamental position in 
the country. I have it as my constant aim and 
endeavour, as the ruler of my Srate, (o promote 
those bonds between the different classes 
amongst my subjects whose occupalioo is agricul- 
ture. that will keep them closely united in a com. 
mon understanding of good-will and mutual 
co-operation. 

Science and technical improvements are the 
order of the dey. Capital, machinery, industry 
and skill require to be combined harmoniously to 
preserve and maintain, in a condition of prosper- 
sty in these deye of keen competition, the vast 
population that live by agricnltnre, and 1 am 
giving my anxious consideration to the introduc- 
tion of those schemes of refotm which will 
promote amongst my psople higher effo.ts and a 
.,£ h * r ’otelligence j for these alone can bring 
Scout sucb combination. 

I sincerely hope that they may be initiated 
before long with the loving co-operation of mv 
subjects. The account my Dewao has given of the 
* nd p»*t labours. 
Will not, I hope, fail to convince my people of 
the deep personal interest I take iq their sgticul- 
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tural and industrial prosperity and my determina- 
tion to do everything in my power to advance it. 

Technical and industrial education is a thorny 
subject for experts, but, as a layman, I may be 
permitted to Bay that, so long a# a higher stand- 
ard of industrial edo cation is not introduced, 
step by step, in the public schools of the Stale, 
and the general education given to the population 
at large is pot made less literary and more practi- 
cal, I, for my pari, do not hope for any material 
change or improvement. While, therefore, on the 
one band wo must encourage the industrial 
population to acquire a higher intelligence, we 
must, on the other, afford adequate incentives to 
those amongst the higher orders of society, who 
command capital and confidence, no that they 
may be able to acqoire the art of co-operalion 
and business organization. For some time yet ws 
may have to depend on forergn countries for high 
technical skill and experience. I am closely 
watching this interesting movement, and, with 
the small resoorces that my State possesses, 1 am 
endeavouring to establish gradually a sound 
system of education which ie best adapted to the 
requirements of the different grade# of caste and 
calling amongst my people. 

(FOREIGN) 

An Apology for Pure Mathematics- 

At the Mathematical and Physical Science 
Section of the British Association, Dr. H. F. 
Baker read an address which was devoted loan 
explanation of the justification of the pure 
mathematician. 

He admitted that the mathematician, a# anchi 
had no part in those public endeavours that * r ®® 9 
from the position of our Empire in the world, 
nor in the efforts that must constantly be made 
for social adjustment at home. He was shutoff 
from inquiries which stirred the public imegio*' 
tion j when be looked back the ages over l™ 
history of bis own subject, the confidence of hi* 
friends who etndied heredity and taught eugenics 
aroused odd feeling# in hie mind ;if he M* 

fascination which came of the importance of sucb 
inquiries, he was also prepared to hear that the 
subtlety of nature, grew with knowledge of “* r> 
It was not logical to believe that they wb<» were 
calted visionary because of their devotion to 
creature# of the imagination, could be unmoved 
by snch thing#. Nor was it at all jnet to assnm# 
that they were leaa oonseioaa than other* of tb* 
practical importance of them, or less aulioul 
that they should be vigorously prosecuted. 
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ItTBIHSIC ViLCE 0? THE StCPT. 

Why was it that their systematic stndy was 
ciTen lo other things and not of necessiiy, and 
in the first instance, to the theory of any of these 
concrete phenomena? The reason was very 
ranch tho same as that which might lead a man 
to abstain from piecemeal, indiscriminate charity 
in order todevotohia attention and money to 
some well thought oat scheme of reform which 

eeemcd to have promise of real amelioration 
One turned away from details and examples, 
because one thoaght that there was promise of 
fundamental improvement of methods and 
principle* But more than that The improve 
ment of general principles was arduous, and if 
undertaken only with a view to results, might 
bo ill timed and disappointing Dot as soon as 
we consciously gave ourselves to the study o' 
universal methods for their own sake, another 
phenomenon appeared The mind responded, the 
whole outlook was enlarged, infinite possibilities 
of intellectual comprehension, or mastery of the 
relation* of thing! hitherto unsuspected, began 
to appear on the mental homon However the 
fact was interpreted, our intellectual pleasure in 
life came not by might nor by power-arose, that 
was most commonly, not of set purpose— but lay 
at the mercy of the responaa which tho mind 
might make to the opportunities of its experience 
When the response proved to be of permanent 
interest— and for how many centuries has 
mathematical questions been a fascination P— it 
was well to regard it Farther, in our time old 
outlooks had very greatly changed 1 , old hopes, 
disregarded perhaps because undoubted had 
very largely lost iheir sanction, and given 
place to earnest questioning Conld any one who 
watched doubt that the courage to live was in 
some danger of being swallowed np in the SDXiety 
to acquire P Might it not be, then, that it was 
good for na to realize, and to confess, that tho 
pursuit of thmgs Ihst were beautiful, and the 
achievement of intellectual thmgs that brought 
the joy of overcoming, was at least as demons 
trably justifiable as the many other thmgs that 
filled the lives of men ? Might it not bs that a 
wider recognition of this would bo of some 
general advantage at present ? Was it not even 
possible that to bear witness to this was one of 
the uses of the scientific spirit ? 


variables nod differential equations, and the 
theory oF numbers, heremsrkvd that each of these 
was large enough for ODe man’s thought, but 
they were lotcrwovon and interlaced in indis 
soluble fashion and formed one mighty whole, so 
that to bo ignorant of ooe was to bs weaker in all 
Pure mathematics was not the rival, even lees was 
it the handmaid, of other branches of science. 
Properly porsued, it was the essence and soul of 
them all 

Our life was begirt with wonder, and with 
terror Reduce it by atl means to ruthless 
mechanism If that could be done, it would be 
a great achievement Dot it could make no sort 
of difference to the fact that the things fur which 
we lived were spiritual The feet remained that 
the precious things of life were those calltd the 
treasures of the mind Dogmas and philosophies, 
it would seem, rose and fell Bat gradually 
accumulating throughout the ages, from the 
enrtiest dawn of history, there was a body of 
doctrine, a reasoned insight into the relations of 
exact ideas, painfully won and often tested This 
remained the main heritage of on, hts little 
beacon of light amidst the solitudes and darkness 
of lofioite space , or, like the shoot of children at 
play together id the cultivated valleys, which 
cootiooed from generation to generation Ces, 
and continued for ever l A universe which had the 
potentiality of becoming tbae conscious of itself 
wos not without something of which memory 
was but an image He must have studied nature 
in vam, who did not see thattheir spiritual activi- 
ties were lohereut iu the mighty process cf which 
they were part, who could doubt of their persist" 
cnce And on the intellectual side, of all that 
was best ascertained, and surest and meet 
definite , of all that waB oldest and most uni 
versal , of all that was most fundamental and 
far leaching, ol these activities pore mathematics 
was the symbol and the earn 

An Indian Alphabet 

At the British Association m Section L — hdtt 
cation — the Rev J Knowles (Trarancore), in a 
paper on * An Indian National Alphabet,’ staled 
that the necessity for it arose from the fact that, 
though India bad some 200 languages and dialects 
and, say, £0 different scripts there was no Iodian 
alphabet properly so called (except for English) 


Ths Bool of tiie Science 
After referring to some of tbe broader isanes 
with wbicb pure mathematics svas concerned— the 
ealculas of variations non Euclidean geometry 
tbe theory of groups, the theory of algebraic 
functions, tbe theory of functions of complex 


The Indian scripts were really syllabaries, each 
requiring from 500 to 1 000 complicated types to 
print All tbe characters of a vernacnlar must be 
mastered before aoy reading was possible and 
learning to read was as difficult as mastering a 
system of shorthand. There were only 53 typical 
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elementary sounds in the whole of the Indian 
languages pat together, but there were 20,000 ela- 
borate symbols used tn express them. Many of the 
characters were extremely trying to the eye-sight 
and difficult to read, to write, and to print. The 
complicated syllabaries were the chief cause of 
Indian illiteracy, which was so great that ninety 
per cent, of the males and 99 per cent, of tbe 
females were nnable to read acd write. The 
simple remedy suggested for this lamentable il- 
literacy was an Indian national alphabet based 
upon the Homan letters, supplemented by the 
phonotypes of Sir Isaac Pitman and D-. A. J. 
Ellis, with some Romanic leltersfor special Indian 
sounds. Such an alphabet would proride for an 
accurate transliteration of nil Indian languages or 
for a practical phonetic writing of the same. In all, 
S3 types were suggested, but on an arerage only 
37 were required for a vernacular. The letters 
were easy to read and write and suitable for print- 
ing, and with them an illiterate might be thought 
to read his mother-tongue in ten simple lessons. 
It was suggested that the Gorernment should 
appoint a linguistic Commission to go thoroughly 
into the whole Question, and that the British 
Association should take tbe lead in promoting a 
memorial to the Secretary of State for India on 
tbe subject. 

Education in India. 


The Dean of Manchester (Bishop Welidon) 
said tbat no responsibility lying upon the British 
Empire was so great as the responsibility for India, 
It was necessary to educate tie people of India, 
whether they wished it or not. Only they could 
not giro tbe people education, and expect them to 
remain as before they gave them education. Sooner 
or later, they must give them office and respon- 
aibility, but for bis own part he cherished his 
. » BDI * blessing giring tbe people 

of India education, whaterer in the far, far future 
might be the result upon tbe Indian Empire itself. 
But education was worthless without religion. He 
hoped and prayed that the authorities in India 
would look facts in the face. Tnere was a saying 
current in the East that it was right to leave tht 
peoples of the Esst religiously alone. That was 
an absolutely mistaken idea. They could not leave 
tbe religions of India alone. If they wanted to 
hare the religions of India alone then one whole 
Government must- leave India. It was nlterly 
impossible to plant down a great Western citilizw- 
tion in an Oriental people without vitally affectioc 
tbe religions of the East, aod if they upset an Ori- 
ental's religious faith without giring him anything 
in lieu of it, they were certain to produce a 
tteaoralitatioB of character. Tbat demoralization 
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would show itself in the disaffection and disloyalty, 
at present very limited, which would surely spread 
as tbe people became more educated, unless tbe 
education was based on religioD. He realized that 
the Government of India could not be missionaries, 
but the Government must look, aod he believed tt 
was lookiug more and more with sympathetic 
favour upon the work done by the missionaries. 


THE UNIVERSITIES. 

CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY. 

Rev. Dr. J. Watt has been appointed ordinary 
Fellow of the Calcutta University. ( 

A contemporary learns tbat the Senate of the 
Calcutta University will avail themselves of the 
visit of His Excellency to Calcutta in December 
next to present him with an addre*s of welcome 
in a special Convocation to be held for the pur- 
pose. It will no doubt be a worthy way of show- 
ing the loyalty and respect of the Uulrersity to 
II is Excellency. 

Object of Simla. Mission, 

Sir Ashulosh Mokberjee, Vice-Chancellor, 
Calcutta University, who had been to Simla, 
recently to discuss educational matters affecting 
Bengal with the Government of India, has return- 
ed to Calcutta. One of the principal objects of the 
mission was to secure more money, from tbe 
Government of India grant for education for tbe 
Calcutta University which will enable him to 
create new departments or extend existing ones- 
It is expected tbat, with the additional grant, the 
University will creste now lectureships aod appoint 
more University readers. 


ALL k H ABA D UNIVERSITY. 

Coavocivios. 

A Convocation for conferring Degrees on 
graduates in Arts, Science and Law of 19)3 will 
be held on the 15th November next. Only those 
graduates shall receive their Degrees at Conroe** 
tioo who have given prior notice, with particular* 
of college and roll number, to the Registrar. 01 
their retention to be present. Such notice w 
intention to be present must reach the .Registrar 
before tbe 8th November 1913. 

Successful candidates for Degrees who are pre- 
sent at Convocation, and who have not Ibsirown 
gowns, can obtain gowns on hire at a charge el 
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Ks 1 S from the University tailors, Messrs 
Parfitt and Co , who will be present at the Senate 
Hall Candidates most be present at the Senate 
Hall, AlUtsahad, by 1 p m on (he day of Con- 
location, to obtain their gowns and instructions 
for presentation to the Vice-Chanc“llor j otherwise 
they will not be admitted to Convocation Candi- 
dates receiving their Degrees in absence shall be 
each charged Rs 10 

Diplomas to absenht* will be issued direct, on 
application by graduates countersigned by Princi 
pals of colleges concerned, and on receipt of the 
fee of Re 10 m each case 


We are glad to learn that Pandit Manohar Lai 
7atshi M * , Head master, Government High 
School* Shahjahanpor, is a cand.date for election as 
a Fellow of the Allahabad University He has been 
nominated by M&bamahopadbyaya Ur Gsnganatha 
Jba Pandit Manohar Lai as a brilliant alumnus of 
the Allahabad University He is an educationist 
a scholar, a public spirited mao He ncbly deserves 
to be sent to the Senate We have already 
announced the candidature of Pandit Gokaran 
Nath Mura of Lucknow and Mnnshi . Narayan 
Prasad Aathana of Agra Other candidate, we 
are told, are Mr Abhaya Oharao Stukerji of Muir 
Central College and Mehta Jagannath Prasad ® f th ® 
Police Department There is a feeling that Pandit 
Ikbal Naraln Gurtu should be a cand‘date t«» 
There are four vacancies to be filled this year by 
election by registered graduates —Ltadtr 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION* 
TmwaiTiB Tories 

NOTICEABLE lurnOTEWeST IS THE Fox 
The Fox typewriter has been very greatly im- 
proved daring the year in several of its raecham 
cat features particularly the type bars. After very 
exhaustive and eatremely unpleasant experiences 
along new lines the Fox Type writer Co have 
established an entirety new method for making 
the type-bars, which np to the soecesiful termi 
nation of these experiments it has always llee0 
claimed was an impossible process. Tbit new 
method gives a typs bar which is extremely light 
but has greater strength and stiffness than the 
heavier bar which we used before, and at the same 
time it has a perfect finish which was not possible 
with the bars which were made under the old 
process. 


Remiuqtos the Leader ahoso TrpswatTZRB 

In every exposition of the past third of a 
century, the Beminglon baa received the highest 
honors wherever sooght Here are some of the 
landmarks of Remington history 

1876 First public appearance at the Centen 
nial Exposition Philadelphia 

1893 Official Typewriter of the ‘World’s 
Columbian Exposition at Chicago 

1900 Official Typewriter of the Universal 
Exposition at Pans 

1901 Official Typewriter of the Pan American 
Exposition at Buffalo 

1912 Official Typewriter of the International 
Exposition at Turin. 

As a fitting climax, then, to fhe Remington 
achievements of former years, came the announce- 
ment, made during the past year, that the 
Remington has been chr»en as the official type 
writer of the Panama Pacific International Ex- 
position at dsn Francisco, to be held in 1915 

It is difficult, within the confines of a single 
article to tell even the main facte of the develop 
roent of the Remington Typewriter during the 
year that has passed The Remington Typewriter 
organ xition has expanded until in the United 
States alone there has been nearly a fifty per cent 
increase m the number of direct branch offices of 
the Remington, with a like increase in the number 
of sub offices, while 10 the other parts of the g! >be 
the expansion bas been proportionate 

L C Sunn A Bnos Tirtwurm 
One of the most important features of the L C. 
South A Bros Typewriter that appeals to the 
users is the system of ball bearings The import 
anc® of this is explained in some of the company’s 
advertising matter as follows 

Here is the secret of the supeimr service the 
L O Smith A Bros Typewriter renders 
The operator of every typewriter is doing three 
things 98 per cent of her time— striking the 
keys, shifting to wnte capital letters and return 
mg the carnage to start a new line 

Everyone of these operations is made easier and 
quicker by the use of ball bearings — an exclusive 
L. O Smith A Bros feature 
The various Correspondent a of School* and 
Colleges interesied in Typewriting will be benefit- 
led by the following article which appears in the 
Pitman’s Journal (the organ of Shorthand and 
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Typewriting) published in Loudon and dated the 
27th September 1913 

“ Among the machines comparatively new to 
this market none has Esined more friends thin the 
L. C. Simtb <fc Bros. Typewriter. Another proof 
oE the popularity of this machine is seen in the 
fact that the Dupont Powder C i. who some little 
while ago g are the L. 0. Smith Co the sensational 
ordor for 531 machines, hare renewed their con- 
tract and are now using more than 1,000 L. O. 
Smith JbBros, Typewriters.” 

We would jo«t mention here tbit the machine 
has seen its way in several Schools and Colleges 
recently in connection with the Special Grants 
allowed by the Educational Department. 


Bomiut College or Conmxbce. 

In a Press note of May 1913 the sanction of 
the Secretary of Stato was announced to the scheme 
for the establishment of a College of Commerce in 
Bombay and it was stated that the Secretary of 
State bad been requested to select a suitable can- 
didate for the poit of Principal of the College. 
The Secretary of State had recently informed 
tbe Government that a suitable candidate has cot 
yet been found. Althoogb great difficulties bare 
presented themselves io the way of an early 
opening of the College, partly owing to the above 
reason, partly in coonection with the question of 
accommodation, and partly because of the recently 
introduced changes in the University calendar, the 
Governor-in-Counci I announces in a Press Note 
that it bne been possible to concert provisional 
arrangements, which will admit of the original 
intention as to the opening of the institution being 
carried into effect. 

The Government makes the following pro- 
visional arrangements in the College pending 
arrival of a permanent Principal from England or 
nnhl farther orders Mr K. Subramama Iyer 
im., l.t„ a. A (London) to act as Principal 
(Honorary). Mr. Nilkanalh Sadashiva Takakhav, 
M.i., io, to act as lecturer in English. Mr.’ 
Uamebandra Mahadev Josh', u a , il.b. to act as 
’*'*?«* 'w Political Economy. Mr Bhmsbkar Rao 
Vithaldas Mehta, u.a , l.l.b.. to act as lecturer ia 
Mercantile Law. Sir. Sorabji Shapnrji, r.s.i. 
(London), Engiueer, to act as lecturer In 
Accountancy, 

. Collage ha« started work on the 22od 
instant in the Elphinstane College Buildings 
Esplanade Riad, and the hoars of attendance will' 
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be from 8 lo 10 «. m. and 5 to 7. p m. Candidates 
that have passed the Intermediate examination of 
the Madras University are eligible for admission. 
The first University term will be from the 22od 
instant to tbe 22nd December, the 2nd term from 
the 1st Febroary to the 30th April and the third 
and the last from 16th Jone to the 15tb August. 
Students must attend at least 3/1 of the lectures 
delivered d tiring the term. This College will 
prepare candidates for the Bschelorof Commerce 
degree recently instituted by the University of 
Bombay at the instance of Mr. K. Subramani Iyer, 
Honorary Principal, 89, Appollo Street, Bombay, 
to whom applications for admissions are to be 
made. 


TRcpIcws nn& notices. 

Pope's Essat on Mas : epitid bt A. Hamilton 
Thomsos, M.A. (Cambridge Umvkrsitt 
Press.) 2 1, 

The annotated editions of the Pitt Press Series 
have very few rivals in point of excellence and 
comprehensiveness. The latest addition is Pope ■ 
Euay on Man by Mr. Thomson. Io addition to 
the usoat well-written introduction, it has pot an 
elaborate analysis of the poem which win be 
found very useful to students. Tbe edition might 
have been somewhat cheaper aa it is intended to 
be used by students in educational institutions. 


A Programme or Education, bt Mb. J. Beaut- 
monet. (Tni Times Press, Bombai). 

Mr. Rcadyraoney has attempted to set forth an 
ideal of education, based on tbe free development 
of the child, nnebecked by the shackles of 
scholastic routine and discipline. IVe do not 
know how far it will be possible to nse the 
system advocated by the writer, for general 
education io a country, nor are we convinced of 
the possibility of good results from If. It ■* not 
probably not fair to judge an educational system 
by the study of a brief pamphlet. The author* 
Science of Nature Hitlory mentioned in the book 
may throw the needed light on the subject. 

Report op the Committm ok Hich Schooi 
Tticnisu in English : issuin bt t r! 
Nation it Education Association or rs» 
Usited States. 

Though an institution of very recent origin, 
the National Education Association has been 
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showing useful activity The pamphlet order 
review contain! an examination o£ the aim* of 
Secondary education in Engl eh and ha* some 
suggestions for their effective execution 

SitDias iv Eiiotisn Idiom, bt G Brackbvbcrt, 
M A (Macmillan <& Co Ltd ) li 6 3. 

Thu is a valuable exposition of the principles of 
English grammar in relation to the practical work 
of composition There are chapters on tbe usual 
ditisions of grammar, bat attention is concentrated 
chiefly on the work of exhibiting models ard 
affordiog useful exercises to the student We 
wish the author had added some chapter* on the 
usages of idiomatic English giving instruction in 
the correct idiom and drawing attention to some 
of the usual errors An appendix of phrases 
should also hare been useful 


Irtbodcctiom to thi Study of Faousn Litxba 
TURK, BT W. H Snrnss, D A (Macmilu* 
A, Co Ltd) 1* 6d 

Mr Stephen* book ts not only a short manual 
of tbe history of English literature, hut a’so a 
treatise on tbe principles of style and Rhetoric 
There is a sorvey of the development of tngluh 
literature in tbe first half of the book It I* 
part cnlarly idapted to tbe elementary student aod 
special commendation is due to tbe simplicity and 
clearness with which the paragraph* *re arranged 
A very successlul attempt is made to familianre 
the student with tbe various branches of pro*e 
composition and their distinguishing characteristic* 
of form »nd spirit A beginning is also Bide in 
the study of the History ol the Lnglish Language 
by a treatment of (object* like the Aryan family 
of lauguiges aod the borrowing* of Fnglish from 
other language* A chronological table of authors 
and their works and rd explanation of some of the 
technical terms of literature enhance the value of 
the book 


Tbi Timffst, bt Wbkm «D ALL** I Jcsior 
S tUEitriiEB Stans (Lsiteisitt Tutorial 
Facas) Is 

We have had occasion to draw attention from 
time to time to the excellent eerie* of editions of 
Shakespeare's play* limed by the University Tuto 
rialPrevs The volume under review 1* Intended 
for elementtry etndert* and tbe editoml matter 
is appropriately enough of a* mpler kiodtban what 
lx found in their usual edition* The look 1* prefaced 
XIN 


with a necessary account of the life and work of 
Shakespeare. In these days of attractive book* fop 
children, the Uni versify Tutorial Press might hare 
provided tbe book with some illustration*. 

Hioheoads or Literatcr* t Iktrodoctobt abb 
Fourth Books (Thomas Neleon and Sobs) 
lOJ.tfc Is.fid. 

Messrs Thomas Nelson and Son* have been 
producing a remarkably beautiful acd useful sene* 
of books in their Highroads of Literature We 
have not eeen tbe like of them in the elementary 
educational world either m their capacity to kindle 
a love of literature or in their appeal to the 
artistic sense of tbe young readers The child la 
introduced to almost all the well known personal! 
tie* and works of literature and the coloured plates 
contain famous masterpieces of painting which 
illustrate them admirably We have not been 
able to discern any lapses from the spirit of clear 
ness and simplicity so necessary for book* of tbi* 
class We coofess the aeries has made us wish wo 
were at school again !— to enjoy Ihe privilege of 
reading auch volume* instead of tbe doll and 
sombre manuals that were placed in our baeda in 
tbe days of our childhood One can only envy 
like Dr Johnson, ‘ the young dogs of this age ’ 

We are ante the publisbera could have found a 
more edifying illustratior for Ibe lesson on 
Tennyson, than that tf tbe poet sweeping his 
garden at Farrington We have no donbt it will 
be replaced in tbe next edition 


School AunnuaTic, nr Ciemht Jovis akd l* H 
V/tkes (Edwaid Anxom ) 4*.Cd 
Thit i* a welcome addition to tbe copious 
number of hooks on •arithmetic* which hate 
recently appeared The authors have tried to 
further break down tbe barrier* which divide the 
*e»er»J pari* of Flementary Mathematic* by 
devoting a chapter to generalised arithmetic and 
freely using algebraical method* in the solution of 
problem* and also by Introducing a good amount 
of tbe •arithmetical ’ part of geometry acd ruenau 
ration. Graphs are nsed oafy where they are found 
to be convenient or necessary There are a goed 
number of problem* taken from practical 1 fe, 
w from • various trade* and professions' As 
regards tbe teschirg methods indicated m the 
book, we are glad to remark that their Introduction 
to generalised arithmetic and tbe illustration wed 
in the solution of equation* are excellent , but we 
are cot able to *»y Ihe tame of their method* of 
79 
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dealing with multiplication and division by frac- 
tions and decimals Though the book is claimed 
to Contain elementary notions of Algebra, we were 
not able to are anywhere a treatment of the 
multiplication nr division by negative quantities. 

The illustrations and the general * get-up ' are 
very attractive and there is a large collection of 
examination papers set by various examining 
bodies in England. 


Aids to Law Rerissi Thi Law ox Oblioatioss 
in British India, Yol. I— Statdtr Law. 
Pam I, Thi Cohtrict Act, The Specific 
Reli it Act, and Tn e N cootubli Tkstroumts 
Act! bt S. Yerkatachariar, BA, M.L, 
Advocate, Hioh Court, Madras. Publishers: 
P. 11. Raha Aitrr & Co,, Esplabade, 
Madras. Frie* Iti. S. 


The book before ns is evidently tbe first Instal- 
ment of a series of notes lo be published on the 
Law of Obligations in British India. From the 
division appearing on the title page of the book, 
one would take the author's plan to be to bring out 
some volumes on the Common Law of Obligations 
also in British India. But, in bis preface, be 
tells us that he proposes to deal only with the 
chief tnaelmenti bearing on the Law of Obligations 
in British Indis, so that bis object is to confine 
himself to the Statutory Law of Obligations in 
British India. When this is so. be would have 
done well if he had omitted the division, “ Yol. I, 
Statute Law" from the title page, as it is apt to 
mislead the reader. 


Regarding tbe merit ■ of the book, we are of opin- 
ion that it will be very useful to stndents oflaw, 
for whom it eeemi to hare been primarily written. 
We see that the learned suthor baa made several 
useful extract s from tbe suggest ire notes contained 
in Dr. blokes Anglo-Indian Codes. Ha b as also 
pointed out the differences between the English 
and the Indian law, whererer such difference* 
require to be pointed out. The cases cited by him 
■" » Ed «• tbe latest decisions 

of the High Courts. Tbe book wonld probably 
have been rendered more nseful to the clast of 
readers to be benefited by it,, if the learned 
author had been less terse in his foot-notes As 
it is, however, we are sure it will not fail to be an 
invaluable aid to all concerned in tbe study of onr 
law. The get-up of the book is neat and attrao- 
tire. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

A School Arithmetic, by A Clement Jones, M.A., 
end P. H. Wykes, 51 A. London: Arnold. 
4 j 6d. 

Dramatic Scares in Easy French, by Mrs. A. O. 

Latham. London: Macmillan. 1*. 
Erckmann — Chatrisn Le Blocos, by R. F. James, 
B.A, London : Clive, lv. fid. * 

Shakespeare’s Tempest, by A. R. Weekes, M.A.' 

and F. Allan, B A. London : Clive. Is- M. 
A Sonial History of India, by George Gaest, B A. 
London : Bell, Is. fid. 

Preliminary Frenoh Course, by H. F. C hay tor 
31.4., and H. E. .Trnslove, B.A. London; 
Clive. 2s. 6d. 

Problem Papers in Arithmetia for Preparatory 
Schools, by T. C. Smith, M.A. London: Bell. 
Is. fid. 

A' First Conrsein Projectivo Geometry, by E. U- 
Smart. M.A. London : M scmillati. 7»- «<»• 
Deutsches Heft: A German Note Book. by W.E. 

Weber. Cambridge : University Press. »*• W 
Pitman's Commercial Series : Reading* j n 
Commercial French, Is. net. i !“ 

Commercial Spanish, Is. rtrf.j » 

Commercial German, Is. net. j Shorthand 
InBlrnctor (Centenary Edition), 3*. *“*• < 
Book-keeping for Beginner*, Is. ; How to 
write a Good Hand, Is. London : Pitman. 
High Koada of Literature, lutrodnctory, 1<W. 

Fonrth Book, Is. fid. Loodon: Nelson. 
Pope’s E.esv on Man. edited by A. H. Thompson, 
M.A..FS.A. Cembridga: Unireraity Frets. 
2s. 

The Children’s Anthology of Verse. Vnih 
Junior, 4 d. Intermediate Pert 1*. **■» 
Senior, Part III, 4d. London : Macmillan. 
Shakespeare's Much Ado About Nothing ; edited 
by S. E. Onegin, M.A., and F. Allen. U-*- 
London : Clive. Is. 4d. 

Tbe Gospel of St. Lnke. edited by J ' *• 
Richarde, Mi. and T. Walker, 
London : Clive. Is. 

Exercises and Problems in English Biatory’ 

W. J. R. Gibhe, B A. Cambridge! Univer- 
sity Press. 2s. fid. 

Burke’s Thoughts on the Cause of the Pr?®*J 
Discontent, edited by W, Mnrisotl, M 
London i Clive. 2s. fid. 

Preliroinarr English Coarse, by A.M. ffiln*l , I | 
91. A. London : Clive. Is. fid. 
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Preliminary Geography, by E G Hodgkison, 
B A , P R G S. London Chv# Ir 6,1 
Victor et Victorme by Madame J G Frazer 
London Macmillan. )i 

A First Booh of Practical Mathematics, by T S 
Usher Wood, B Sc , and C J.A Trimble, 
B A London Macmillan Is &l 
The School Algebra (Malricnlation Edition) by 
A G Craeknell, M A ,BSc, F.C P. Loudon, 
Clive 4i 6 d 

British Administration in India, by C Anderson, 
M A. Bombay Macmillan He 1 12 0 
The Continent of Enrojie, by Lionel IV. Lyde, 
M A , FUGS London Macmillan. 7« 6d 

A Geography of the British Empire, by W L 
Booting M A , and H Collen, M A Cam 
bridge University Press 3s (5d 


3nt>ian Etmcatfcmnl notes 


Pudokkottai which was held for several years before 
1911 in this Native State. The present Exhibition 
has been organised for the encouragement of arts 
industries, agriculture and education both within 
and ontside the State Exhibits have been invited 
from far Bnd near from private individuals and 
public bodies interested in the advancement of 
Indian Economic and Educational conditions The 
scope of the Exhibition which is detailed in section 7 
of tbe prospectus is various and full New methods 
and processes are attempted to be propagated by 
tbe delivery of lectures by Ibe bolding of demon 
strations and by tbe distribution of pamphlets free 
of cost For the encouragement of the exhibitors A 
decent provision amounting to over Ri 1 400 hss 
been made for medals aDd money prizes Tbe required 
funds for tbe management of the Exhibition are 
met from State grants and the PuduVkotlai Durbar 
in orgsms ng it as a State concern have evinced a 
desire to amply encourage arte education industries, 
and agriculture It ia hoped that the Exhibition 
would prove useful and successful Intending 
exhibitors and such as are willing to take part in 
any olber manner in tbe Exhibition may com 
(nucleate with the Secretary of tbe Eahibmon for 
further Information 


The American College Malaysia SamaJ— The 
SCth birthday of Ilia Highness the Maharajah 
of Travancore and the first anniversary of tbe 
American College Malayala Rtmaj Madura were 
Celebrated together on the 6ib instant in tbe 
Assembly flail or tho College Mr k. P Gopala 
Menoo, Bar at- Law, presided Many respectable 
gentlemen were present on tbe occasion 

The proceedings of tbe eveniog commenced with 
a ‘Social’ The Mstayata students of the College 
entertained those present with humorous speeches, 

magic, fame and dumb show After the annual 
report of tbe working ot tbe Samaj daring tbe past 
year was read, Mr k Knmara Pillai, a member of 
tboSarasj read an essay on f oyalty’’ Riving there 
wilb an accouDt of tho precious deeds and virtues 
of Die Oracious Highness Then soother member 
Mr k B UamodaraD Filial read in essay on tbe 
v Present Bute of Malsyalam Literature" 

Verses were composed for ths occasion by tbe 
Ms lay also) Pandit of the College Tbe function 
was brought to a close with tbesingicgof Vancbeeaa 
MsngaUm,’ tbe National Anthem of Travancore 
A telegram was sent to Bit Highness the 'Maha- 
rajah ot Travancore The message wasi— “Tbe 
Student subjects of His Oracious Highness read 
log in the American College, Madura, in meeting 
Meritbled, pray long life and a happy reign May 
God bleat the Crown Prince." 

Tbs Sri Martkaeda Exhibition of Pndskkottai 
* baa bevn iu existence from ibe year 1PU and ia an 
expansion tf the firi Hartawali Exhibition of 


Tanjors District Tetcfceri’ Association —Tbo 
following are the proceedings of tbe seventh meet- 
ing of tbe Tanjore District Secondary Teachers’ 
Association held In tbs Town High School, kumba- 
konsm at 6 r M , on Saturday tbe 20lb August, 1913 
31 It- By Kao Bahadur £ Appn Saslmr A vercaf, 
»*, presided Tbe meeting was well attended, 
nearly a hundred teachers trots Sbiyali Mayavarim, 
Tirokittu palle, Papanieem, etc , being present. 

Mr. \ Mabadeva Aiyar >i,u read a paper cn 
tbe 8 8 LO Marking System, which was much 
discussed criticised, and commented upon by 
Messrs 8 8rinivssa Aiyar and Kajsm Aiyangar of 
Tanjore Messrs K. fiesho Aiyar, M \enkaurama 
Aiyar N P kntbnassrai Aiyar of MsytTaram, 
and Mr b Nsrayanaasmi Aiyar of Kumbskonam 
Discussion chiefly turued on (i) tbe mat king of 
SDtwtra to oral questions (is) lbs apportionment 
of marks between the occasional examinations of tbe 
year on tbe one band, and the ecooil examination 
on tbe other In regard to oral questioning, there 
was common agreement respecting its great edu- 
ce tonal value. Though it was at tbe asms lime 
conceded that for marklug purpose* oral anawer* 
were far too elusive, and t> s marks awarded cannot 
"ne very re’i rfdie anb a Connie, ao6\or Tn*i reason 
tbe percentage of marks al owed to oral questioning 
might be reduced so low as not to affect tbe total 
norober cl marks In regard to in) It was maintain- 
ed by acme that tbe occasional examicat cos were of 
great value in so far as they engendered end foe. 
lerrd rrgolar habile of study 
The Chairman cloard tha dncoteico of tie meet- 
ing by an interesting speech aattlag forth tba 
excvlleece of Ibe prefect tjiUm the luflnenca of 
which i* only being partially and la net wholly fell. 
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Tbe school marks d.*cover a far truer estimate of 
the boys than the public examination, as the 
examiner! io tbs latter case are very apt to be 
indifferent. It was a matter for deep regret that the 
school marks should ba ignored, if not disregard- 
ed, by the Principals of Colleges in determining tbs 
admission of boys, and it bshoves an assembly of 
this size to record its regret and make a representa- 
tion to tbe Government in this matter. 

Mr. N Veukstachariar, si., it, of the 
Tirok&ttupalle High School oext read a psperon 
the “ School Time-table." It waa too late, and the 
discussion on it was consequently postponed to the 
next meeting which, it was announced, will be held 
at Tirnkattnpalle. 

Besides the light refreshments served them before 
the meeting commenced, tba teachers were provided 
with a sumptnons dinner that night in tbo native 
High School premises. 

Sri Rajah’s High School, Toni.— The 8ri Raiah’a 
Hign School, Turn, was inspected by C. Banatord, 
H,"*. Inspector of Bchoola. 1st Circle in the 
last week of September He expressed his satis- 
faction at the increase in the strength and tbe 
efficiency of tbe Institution The members of the 
Debating Society attached to tbe school, celebrated 
tbe 2nd Anniversary of the Association on Friday, 
tbo 28th ultimo, with the Inspector of Schools to 
the chair. The meeting was well attended by all 
the elite of the town. Tbe Secretary read tbe 
Annual report which showed that some useful 
work was dona daring tbe year. Same humorous 
rcdt&tions and dialogues hanug been gone tbrongb, 
^'* & ’ :, *iadra R»n, B a , an assistant teacher 
of tbe school, addressed the students on the ad- 
vantages of the Debating Societies and gave them 
some valuable advice. Some eccnea from Shake- 
apeares " Comedy of Err ora " were then enacted, 
h° If *’ ,llenl »u bis concluding remark, tbanked 
the members for giving him the pleasnre of pre- 
siding over the meeting and praised the Rani for 
her brnbvoUnt deeds, especially the maintenance 
Of the nigh School, the Vedio School and the 
Choultry lor the poor. The meeting terminated 
with tbe usual vote of thanks. As a part of tbe 
programme, the members of tbe Society pat on 
boards the whole play of - Comedy of Errors ” on 
the night of tbe 1st instant, before an enlightened 
audience, consisting, in particnl.r, of dome Euro- 
pean ladies and gentlemen The performance was 
thoroughly appreciated by alt present and was 
pronounced to be a splendid saccess. 

Government Grunts 

The Government sanction tbs proposed emend I. 
lute, of Re. 1 EOO for the pnrSh.S, of |£S 
required for the Presidency College f rom tbe 
■ptcial Imperial grant of 2 i lakhs for ednettion 
provided in tho Civil Budget Estimate for 1913-14. 


The Government approve the proposals of tbs 
Director of Public Instruction for the distribution 
of a subsidy of Rs 1158500 to the varioas District 
Boards and Municipal Councils for the construc- 
tion of elementary school buildings. Tbey also 
sanction tbe payment of a sum of Ri. 3,600 to the 
Msyavararo Municipality for tbe formation of a 
common garden and museum for tbe elementary 
schools in the municipslity, ' 

Tbe Accountant-General ia requested to place 
the amounts specified at tbe disposal of tha local 
bodies concerned. Eight lskbs out of the sum of 
12 lakhs now sanctioned will be met from the 
Special Imperial Grant of 23 lakbs for education 
provided io the Civil Gadget Estimate for 1913-11 
and tbe balance of 4 lakbs from tbo provision of 
Bs 4,16,567 made under 4 6- A. Civil Works— in 
charge of civil officers — Grants for edncatioual 
building*, in the same budget. 

The attention of all local bodies concerned is 
drawn to paragraph 3 of 0. O- No. 165, dated 20th 
February 1913, and 0. O. No. 344, dated 2lst April, 
1913 

Tbe Government sanction a grant not exceeding 
one-half of tbe actual expenditure nor Rs- 3,91™ 
towards the cost of construction of laboratory ana 
lecture roams in connection with tbe LoudoD 
Million High School, Salem. 

Tbe Oavernment approve tbe proposal of the 
District Board of Tan jo re to extend its High School 
building* at Tiravalur so as to provide for the 
increase In tbe number of pupil* seeking admission 
thereto. Tbe plan and estimate amounting to 
Rs. 16,500 submitted by tho President with his letter 
No. 27.D.B, da tod 7th April 1910, are, however, 
inadequate for the purpose. Three fresh plans have 
aioce been prepared by the Chief Engineer, O. A. 
Nos. 240/11, 241/11 and 242/11, and a building 
according to the assign ia estimated approximately 
to cost Rs. 31.000. This amonot will be met from 
the noo-recurring portion of the Imperial Grantor 
23 lakbs provided in the Civil Budget Estimate 
for 1913-14 

On completion the building will remain the 
property of Government, bat will be lent to the 
local Board for uae in connection with the iiigo 
School. , , 

Orders regarding the preparation of detailed 
plans and estimates and the execution of the wars 
will issne in the Public Works Department. 

Tho Government, approve the modifications pr®* 
poeed by the Executive Engineer, Twaeve'iJ 
division. In the plans end estimates for the out* 
houses attached to the St John’s Girls’ High School. 
Naairetb. 

The amount of the grant, sanctioned (o G* 

No 6, Educational, dated 6tb January 191®* ** 
modified by G O. No. 835, El notional, dated let® * 
December 1911, will, ms a special case, ba raised 
from Rs. 4,483 to Rs. 7,073. 
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The Government arn pleased to sanction a grant 
cot exceeding one half of the actual expenditure 
cor Rs b 9 JO towards the coat of construction of a 
hostel in connection with the Hindu High School, 
Maaulipatam, subject to tbs following conditions — 

(1) that id carrying ont the work the suggestions 
of the Chief Engineer are adopted , and 

(2) that all the conditions prescribed in the 
Grant-in Aid Code have been duly complied with 

Ou the above conditions beicg fulfilled the 
grant will be paid as funds become available 


girls some advice It was a matter of pride that 
sometime ago one of the pupils Hiss Remain Bat 
showed great skill in playing upon the vms before 
His Highness the Maharajah of Mysore who in 
appreciation of her performance made her valuable 
presents In cooilosion, the President exhorted the 
pupils to keep themselves abreast the times sod 
pursue a high ideal so that they may be an example 
for others to follow Distribution of sweets, pan 
lupori and Uiwers to the girls brought the pro* 
ceediugs to a close 


The Government sanction ao expenditure not 
exceeding Ha 1 1 836 in the aggregate in the correct 
year for subsidising gameB in the Government 
Colleges and Secondary Scbnols and approve the 
Director's proposal to meet expenditure from 
the special additional grant of Rs 2300000 sane 
tiooed by the Government of I ndia 

Except the buddings at the Teachers Cj liege 
the works may be executed departmental!/ The 
former will be nodertaken by the Public Works 
Department, m which department orders will issue 
regarding the preparation of pUns and 

Orders regarding the provision of foods will 
issue in the hinaooml Department 
The expenditure referred to 10 paragraph 3 of 
the Director's letter will bs met from the Public 
Works Department budget 

The Government have sanctioned a grant of 
Ks.6 300 towards the construction of a dormitory 
and refectory rooms to bo attached to the Roman 
Catholic Hoarding and Training School. Tncbioo- 
poly 

The Government sanction tbs contmnance of the 
fixed grant of Es 5 000 per annum to the Anjuman* 
, Mo fid . Abla . Islam for theenrrentyrar on the 
same conditions as thoso appro vsd in G O No. 77, 
Educational, dated 12th February 1003 

The Government approve tbs proposals of the 
Director of Public Instruction to institute add iliooal 
scholarships for Undents in Secondary Schools and 
Golleces. general, and the proposed allotment in the 
current year of a som of Rs 3,561 for this par pose 
Irom the Imperial grant of 23 lakhs provided in tbe 
enrrent years budget 


A Pme- distribution in Tanjore -The animal 
distribution of prizes to the girls of the Mahrattee 
Girls’ School was held inlthe new hall of Koteesvsran 
Chatram, West Maia Street. Tsnjore. Mr. V. P. 
Medbsv* Row. CH, presided on the occasion The 
proceedings began with reciul of prayers and 
religions songs io Mahrattee kings b? the girls 
after which Mr. Sambamorti Row, tbs Secretary of 
the Institution, read the report of the year 1912 
The President who distributed the prises, gave the 


Coles' Memorial High School —The American 
Biptist Mission High School named after Dr 
Coles of America on account of his magnificent 
benefactions to the school, is doing good work 

The prize distribution ceremony of the school took 
place iu the preseoce of a distinguished audience 
Many of the leading gentry of the town were present 
on tbe occasion IMore the prizes were distributed, 
certain recitations were gone through by some of 
tbe stndents, and they were excellent Among the 
prize-wiuoers, special mention may bo made of 
V A Veokataraman, the talented son of Mr V. K 
Anantskrishna Aiyar, DA, for some years the 
lluzar Shertshtadar of the local Collectorate, and 
now a Deputy Collector in tbo Northern Oircars 
The boy won the 1st prize for general proficiency 
and also tbe 1st prize in Bible among the stndents 
of the VI form ol last year 

The Rev W. L Fargu80o, m a., d d , who pre, 
sided at the prize-distnbntioa function, delivered 
an eloquent speech congratulating the prize winners 
and giving some wholesome advice to them. 

The Government have directed the vernacular 
translations of selections from speeches of Their 
Imperial Majesties to bs printed and distributed 
araoug educational institutions and village oflicers 
in the Presidency 

The Victoria College Hostel 1 — This hostel 
hsB been opened There ere aboot 80 boarders at pre- 
sent Tbe hostel consists of two eectioae. Drab, 
min and nocBrSbmin , but only Brahmin cooks are 
employed in both tbe aectione Tbs students have 
great satisfaction St the arrangements in the hostel. 
Early in the morning before 7 o’clock a eompln* 
oui meal is ready. About 2 o'clock is tbe time for 
Innch which is to consist of some nicely prepared 
solid tiffin sod a cop of tea Then again about 7 in 
the night comes the sapper. 

There ere 60 rooms in all for the stndeota Only 
two stndeota are allowed to occopy each room 
Every student is furnished with a chair and a table 
with drawers 

The Hostel establishment consists of a warden, a 
depnty warden, a manager, cooks, etc Tbe Principal 
of tha College is always to bs the Warden Mr P. 
N Unoiknshna Menoo, the 1st Assistant and the 
History teacher of the High School Department is 
appointed as the Deputy Warden, who is given au 
allowance of Rs, 25 per mensem 
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Two Prize-distributions —The first Prize-distribp- 
tioo of the Kulitalai Board High School came off in 
the school premise* and the Rev. A F Gardiner, 
M. a, Principal of the S P. G. College, Triclnnopoly, 
presided on the occasion. 

Tbs proceedings opened with the reading of 
tbe Annual Report read by the Headmaster which 
referred to the progress of the insulation and the 
asriatance rendered by Mr. R Nerayaca Iyer. ICS, 
Sob-Collector of Triehmopoly who saved the acted 
from an impending aerioaa situation by collecting 
Rs. 15,000 for ita building. 

The Preeideot then distribnted prizes to the 
ancceeatal etudents of tbe acbool and afterwards 
made a speech discussing aome aspects of tbe edn* 
cational problems and tbe Report presented by tbe 
Headmaster. 

The ceremony of distributing prizes In the 
atndeole of the Zarnorin'a College came off with 
Mr. 8 G. Roberta. ICS., District and Seaeiooa 
Jodge, North Malabar, in the chair. Tbe College 
building and its premises bad been tastefully 
decorated for the occasion with Sags, banting, 
and evergreens, and there was a Urge and dis- 
tinguished gathering, which included almost all the 
European ladies and gentlemen of the atattoo. 
Tbe proceedings commenced with tbe reading of tbe 
report by Mr F, Norton Fagge, b a., the Principal, 
who stated that the College was making rapid 
atndca towards tbe path of progrcea io every 
respect and that the various activities of tbe 
authorities of the institution left nothing to be 
desired in tbo matter of providing boarding sod 
other facilities to the student*. A hoge hostel at a 
cost of Re 16,000 was being constructed with all 
rxpeditiousneas. He was taking a personal interest 
in tbe pbysicsl development of the students by 
stimulating them to take an active part in atblelia 
sports, and bad managed, through tbe co-nperatiou 
of hie etudents, to get down two silver enpe to be 
presented to the winning teams id the Badminton 
and Football games of the various houieaimowhich 
the whole institution had been divided for the 
purpose of competition. He had a desire to increase 
the Dumber of Cops, whan funda permitted, so that 
each cup might be kept apart for each game. He 
also referred to tbe Meteorological Saciery formed 
by him very recently, in addition to tbe existing 
Scientific, Historical and Debating Societies Tbo 
Strength of the institution continued to be on tbein- 
creoae, and the results obtained in tbe late pnblio 
examinations were very esliafsctory when compared 
with those of other institutions in toe district. 


CALCUTTA. 

Calcutta Chemical Club— The anneal meeting 
Of tbe Calcutta Chemical Clob was held at Ibo 
Chemical Lecture Theatre, Presidency College, Dr. 
Aghor Nath Chatter]! presiding. Dr. P, O. Roy 
delivered an address on ‘The Progress of Chemistry 


in Bengal in 1312 13— tbe proposed University 
College of Science.' He said that the year under 
review bad b-en an eventfnl one for more reasons 
than one. There had been a growing and steady 
increase in the number of advanced atudenta who 
were anxious to take part in original investigation?- 
Since last year, some 60 papers bad been communi- 
cated to tbe Chemical Societies of London and New 
York, tbe Ahiaric Society of Bengal, the Zsileefoy* 
fir Anorganutke Uhtmie. Zt ibefcvr/t far llectrOthe- 
mis and Zritschri/t fur PhytikaUtcM Cbemie. 14 
wss a matter for sincere congratulation that the con- 
tributions of aeveral pdpila iu the Chemical Labo- 
ratory of the Presidency College were meeting witn 
welcome and hospitable reception in the colomoa 
of the above journals Those who, after taking the 
highest degree of the University in Science, bed 
spent two or three years in original investigation a* 
the Laboratory of the Presidency College, bad 
never had any aeriona cause of complaint even from 
the wordly point of view. The Bengal Gbemjc 
and Pharmaceutical Work* bad already absorbed as 
mtoj aa fire chemists — all cf them graduates in 
science and alumni of the Presidency College, in 
due time many more chemical industries woa ' < * 
Spring np and find employment for scores ® 
chemists Tbe speaker In conclusion referred ro 
the researches carried oat by students for to* 
M. 8o degree. 

Kooeteea High School.— The distribution of prize* 
cf tbe Kooswea High School took piece In w» P r# 
miees of ibe acbool Tbe popalsr District M»g«s>* . 
8.C. Mukerjee. Esq. presided After songs «»« 
recitations tbe annual report was read out ana 
prizes iDcludiDg some special prize* awarded 7 
tbe Secretary sod other local gentlemen, " 
given away by tbe President. The Additional 
Inspector of Schools, the Assistant Police bll Pe . 
tendeot, almost all the local gentlemen * na 
KunjaUl Ssnisl Bahadur of Knmerkhsli 
present. The President in addreBalng the »eei s 
noticed from the report that the school 
gradually improving and the result of the 
Matriculation examination was very good. 
Msboraedan boaiel building attached to these 
and tbe new Hindu Hostel building for which l 
Government grant of Re 16,000 baa been obtain m 
and which is nearing ua complet-ou show how 1 
Secretary, tbe President sad the local public 
interest lor the school. 

We are glad to learn that it ia proposed , fo bold a 
Science Coogreaa in tbe rooms of the Asisuo Society 
of Bengal during the week ending January 1 < > 
WH The following draft rulea have been sor 
grated I— That the Coogreaa Should aa f» r 
possible be purely scientific. That if ^ S«m 
support be accorded, the Congress be divid'd 
sections dealing with variona branches of scieuc*- 
That there be » subscription of Rs. 6. 
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It is annoucced that Dr J G Jennings, tbe 
Principal of the local Muir College, U to vacceed 
Mr Hillward as Director of Public Instruction in 
Bsbar end Orissa 

Poit-Efadn&te teaching— The elaborate and 
exhaustive statement on Post graduate tesrhing, 
with which the Vice Chancellor prefaced tbe pro 
codings of tbe recent Renata meeting f.aa been 
very opportune no doubt in view of the atrenaoui 
times the Calcutta University is ju*t now passing 
through Not only have ihooderbalu after thunder, 
bolts been lorgrd and burled on US devoted head by 
the superior coda from tb*ir Olympic 1 eight* but 
the smaller fry alio have chosen It i« exact moment 
for throwing mud at it -beautifully illu«lralin R the 
Bengalee adage tl at while l! e elephant >■ siocV in 
■ nusemiro even the bate kick at him Ihe s ate 
ment by Sir A«huiojb discloses that the Calcutta 
University is carrying out tu Statute impoa-d duty 
of expanding itsell from a merely examining into a 
teaching body in no niggardly or recalcitrant .pint 
This ought to satisfy all reasonable men interest- 
ed in its welfare Cut as to whether it will satisfy 
tbe bats referred to above that is r^ite another 
thing After all the Vice Chancellor « statement. 
In spite of ell that can be said in He favour, labours 
under one supreme disqualification ‘ or ’ d °®* , ‘ 
pot show that tbo various Professorships Assistant 
Professorships R«ad*rahip« and b-ctoreshlM are 
bestowed on the consideration of ment alone 
regardless of cse e. creed or colour t Does U not 
also .bow that there la a f"*P° n . d# £ 0 “ ®A‘ h " 
Indian element in the Ust catalogued by the Vice* 
Chancellor -than which nothing “" r6, ™P" r ' ,nfnt 
can he conceived oo the cart of en Indian Uu.rer 
sity ?— Amnia Boiior I ulfika. 


BOMBAY. 

New Architectural Scholarships —The Gov. 
ernment oflnd.ahave bad under 

(he recommendation of the Conference of Oriental 

SSlSd." SSu i. Mr. mi u»t -“j 

should be afforded lo Iod.an students to accompany 

CiMn 1. »*='*» l “ r "" , k ”, p ."’S « .2 

practice of architecture They have decided in 
cum m no, cation with those Local Governments who 
baveConsnUing Architects, to award three scholar 

eh.p. o? the value of R* 100 a month so ^ 
order to facilitate this training As there are 
greater facilities for architectural •docaltooi wd for 

a combination of a thorough course of th««t«»l 

instruction with practical training n B why ttaa 
elsewhere in Indie, they have decided that these 
scholars ebon Id be trained In the Office of ‘heOoo 
suiting Architect to the Government of Bombay 


Dr D D Gone Ph D, a former student of the 
Pnrma Fnrgusson College who ha« after three 
years’ stay at Loipz g, just come back, saye in the 

S’ergnsson College Magazine that Germany affords 


•xcmtlonal facilities to Indian stodents Dr Gone 
brwfly «ums np ihe adyanlsges thusi— 
fll Yno Ret ** Rood a •eientlBe edoeatlon hero as 
— f not better than— n any other advanced Biro- 
p-an cmntry 121 Fdueation Is comparatively 
chesper here thin in other conntrle* (3) You have 
better chanrea of acquiring practical knowledge In 
Germany than In *ny other country There are at 
least no prejudices and mi-understandinga : because 
there have b'en yery few Indian students here, end 
those Tew hare ( n tnv opinion created a good 
impression on O man educationists and sciential# 
f<) There are not riclal or any other reasons that 
won Id prevert Indians bolng employed for practice 
in factories (5) f ivmg is cheaper here than in 
Bogland and a’ao. I believe, Franco 


ALLAHABAD 

Ptfmary Edncatlon Commfttea — The report of 
the Primary Education Committee baa been publish, 
ed together with the reports of the Female Fdnca 
tion SaH Committee and the Committee on Ednoa- 
t tonal flyeiene end a nnmberof other papers, all of 
which cover 137 page* of the last number of the 
Government Ornette Tho report of Mr Piggott# 
Committee covers 85 p*g> « »nd »o If are attached 
a ' historical note’ by the Hon Dr Sunder Lsl a 
note by Mr Streatfe Id on the organization or 
primary schools, one by Mr Fremantle on rural 
ed icatioo a note by the Tlou Bibu Ganga Prasad 
Varmaonthe language question and a miooteof 
dissent liy tbe lion Monsbl Asgbar All Khan and 
ike Raja of Pirmir Tho report of the Female 
Fdaovtmn Suh Ooramiifee covers nine page" and 
n signed Mr Picgott Miss Stuart, Mr 8 P ganyal 
and Mf* V Yad«v Separate notes are appended 
by Mr Pigi-o t Mr Motllsl Nehrn and Bsbn Jyoti 
S#arup Four paces arn covered by the report 
of the Rub Committee for School Bu Idmgs of 
which Mr Fremantle was tho Chairman The 
Committee on Educational Hygiene was composed 
of Bient Col Young IMS Ma|or Graham 
Captain Dunn Mr H Banister, and Rai Goknl 
Prasad They make a large nnmbsr of recommend 
atione, the most Important, being the periodical 
inspection of the somtary condition of all schools 
and tbe periodical medical inspection of scholars 
by qualified doctors. 


MY80BE 

Scholarships : — The Government of Mysore have 

desided to rffer a scholarship for training a gradu- 
ate in actuarial and allied work Tbe selected 
candidate will ba r.qmred to pass tbe examination!) 
prescribed by the Institute of Actuaries, London 
for enrolment as a ■ Fellow ' of tbo Institute and 
also to undergo, if required, a course of practical 
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training In actuarial and allied weak, The toltl 
p*M°d of atody and training will be about 4 yeara 
and a part of ibm period mil barn lo be spent in 
England For the period of training in India the 
achplarsbip will b» Re. 100 per mensem, ard forth* 
period in England £iC0 per anno®, and aecond 
clan Railway lain and reran psaaage aril) bppifen 
If ibe scholar acquits himself orrditaLIr. he will be 
taken into the auric* cf the Mjaore Oorernnienw 


Haharant Girls* School.— The Improvement 
Trust Board hat granted a good ail* frr* cf cut 
lor the bnilding of tha Mabarani Clrla’ School. 
Thia augur* well for ll.e future and abonld anconr* 
aito the artive Secretary Mr a. lUngamm* while it 
ahoold. at the urn* time, make her lolly realm her 
great responsible |«» In tha matter I hope other 
merabera cf the Minion will riae rqasl to tte occa- 
«ioo to making tbie s aocceea. 

Marimallappa'i Hi e h School :-The Mari, 
mallatipaa High School is uoa cf the largeat 
acboola in the Frovinc* Tha alrength of the 
echool cornea to orer 600. The establishment 
charge* Inclod ngcontiogenciee.ete. amoonted hat 

year to III 18.171 There are 60 Lirgayat etudrota 
intlia achocl. The Lingayat atodenia atadying In 
different college* end tchonii In and cntaide the 
Irovince are given acholarabip* Tha eccomtncd*. 
lion of the echool having been insufficient, a aecond 
o i*a ^ rd w *re erected ate coat nfortr 

Ila 10.000. The boddiog ii cooaidered to be one 
SI the beat building* in the city. Tba veteran 
Ileadmaeter Mr \ enkelakriihneyye i* lakirg a 
very great inlereat in promoting tba caaao of 
education in tba icbocd 


COCHIN. 

A Pnie.d'alTllmtlon —Tba ailver jubilee of the 

1RB9 5 Ch0 !i ,T * M alerted in 

*888 by the Padroado Mission In Cochin, was 
celabrated recently In a manner befitting 
" r 7", nn . - . Th “ «l»m Of the celebration wee 
5*.?' Mrtbotton °f toth* pupil, under the 

diatiogniahed preatdency of Hi. Lordahlp the Right 
Rej. the Bishop cf Cochin The school building 
"»™ Profanely decorated, acme 
400 Inyitationa were leaned and before the appointed 
I ?*J l " ,B , p, cked w.lh people. The D.shop 

Accompanied by the Rey. Father Vincent Meod.i 
Da Souza, h;s Secretary, arrived punctually al 8 aid 
he wee received by the Manager, Very Ray Father 
WtnUm D Ari 8 ^ M°R *1* II ‘‘ d,DSit< ' r . R«». Father 
alat in td luIl^Th 8 J ” * nd ' ondnctfd » * apecial 

Beat 10 the Hall. Tha proceeding. of the eyering 
te? “K"g Wh « I J>re for" hy the choirof 
^hl Ce *. h,ch ’**-* ” nd "' d in excellent atyle 
fh» Rpv - P*tber A rkwright, 

tb Thi B dm “. teT ’ r " d tb ? re P° rt of tha Manager. 
reWd*.rthe B ,r e * «hort history of the School, 
referred to tba three past Mapagera and aix Head- 
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milter* in appreriatiye term* and tald that from 
200 pupil* io the flrat year Ibe comber had risen to 
ruO In lb* prraent year. After dwelling on the 
progreaa ecbierrd in the rarioua aubjrct* taught In 
the achocl. tba report that it wai prepoerd potto 
neglect the leaching of Malayalam and to drop the 
teaching of I.alin The achocl waa not a European 
School and Malayalam would be made an obligatory 
atudy. A good account of tha echool cadela *u 
gieen and thank* war* eipreattd for Government 
grant* 

Alter th* reading of the report end another 
■ong, tha Hi ah op gaee away the prit'a to the 
winner* whue* name* were announced by tha Head- 
maater Mr. 01 tn Barlow, x_* , 1’rlorlpal of th* 
Emsknlsm College, who preaided at tba Fr)**- 
diatribnllon In 1012. delirered an extempore (peerb 
in which he complimented the echool aothoritiee on 
the aocceaa of the Inatitution and lb* night* 
entertainment and the incceitfnl jubilee cele. 
bra lion. 


TRAVANOORE. 

The College Day.— The peat and pree.nl s‘aden<» 
H The. »| abae. ja’a College celebrated their 
College Day on tha 7th Inetant. at tha public meeting 
Md under the presidency of Mr A R. R*[* R«i» 
\arma, it a. Professor of Sanakrit and Superin- 
tendent of Drayidiau langaage*. Among other* 
present were tba Dewan and the Chief Joi'lce. 

apaeehe* ware made. The following a*’’’*'* 
1* made from lh« aoeech of i— Mr. M R*j» K’J* 
’ arm*, x a , Under Secretary tn Government— 

I highly appeeciate tha honour which tb* CbUeg* 
Day Committee hat conferred on mo today »«d 
thank them eincrrcly for the aaroe I way present 
at the firat preliminary meeting which Dr. Mirchrll 
called together to consider the nutation of InriitotioB 
thla annual function with th* expree* object 
affording an opportunity to tba pest and prexent 
atudenle to know eaeh other 

When I aland in thia time-honoured ball. 
memory runa back for over quarter of a century, 
wbea tba lata Rayerend Dr. Tteryer controlled not 
only tbit College and tha High 8ohool attached 
thereto, but all the F.nsliab Schooll in the State, 
with that atrict diaciplina and paternal affection 
which were all hi* own. Older boye than my* (l[ 
would alao remember that tall, gigantio Scotchman. 
Mr. John Ro*.. whom, a* a boy, io tha Speot»> 
School at Mavellkara, I bad learned to look upon 
with a feel mg of terror. A ahaka of their fl®* 1 "* 
beard had more aignificanca to ne than * t ,ond .”„ 
Codes and a thousand Standing Order* Though in 
body, three veterane have left ne. their »nirit T e * 
i'7t*- ,n i n, J * nd 8 nide * n » each in our walk of We- 
lt ta todeed a conaolatinn to think that aoroe atlea«» 
or our old preceptora ara living, each of whom. >“ 
•pita of the change of time* and eovironmente, hod 
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ef tbs old method oT teaching and led the way fop 
the introd notion Of the modern practice) system 
His advent realty marks the commencement of the 
modernisation of our College To him we owe (he 
development of oar oot door games He talked aod 
played with hit Students, cracked jokea wltt them, 
waa eTer a happy companion to them He taught 
Dot by formal leaturea delivered the hour nor by 
the dictation of elaborate notes, but by pleasmt 
talks in and ont of the class. In a period when the 
mania for cram and written examinations was 
rnnning high, Mr Read boldly, with that liberal 
apirit characteristic of an Eagliab University msn, 
introduced a change of method quite against the 
taste of the then educationist*, but which it it the 
ende&voQr of every one now to follow Another 
Scotchman Dr A 0 Mitchell, worked no a complete 
revolution in onr educational system His influence 
was not confined to this College or thia State It 
was felt all over the Presidency Hla clear intellect, 
thorough mastery of details and prodigioos energy, 
made him one of the greatest of edocatiomats 


INDIA (GENERAL). 

Indian stndent* proceeding to Earope — It baa 
come to the notice of the Government of India that 
some misapprehension exist* with regard to the 
intention of the orders governing the grant 
of certificates of identity to Indian students »od 
others, contained m the resolutions of the Home De 
pertinent No 2831-2812 dated thefiih December 
1899 Nos 481 492 dated the 1Mb November 1901, 
and Nos. 609 620, dated tbe 8tb Jane 191C 

2 Tbe orders contained in thoae resolutions 
were intended to apply only to Indians of some 
statue proceeding to Europe tbe United States of 
America, or Japan for tbe purposes of study, for 
pleasure or on business and not to persona desirous 
of emigrating to those or other countries in search 
of manual employment even though sufficiently 
well to do to be able to pay their own fsret The 
latter class of persons, instead of receiving tbe 
encouragement or assistance whicb may be implied 
by tbe issue to them of certificates of ideality, 
should ba warned of tbe attendsnt risks and strongly 
advised not to emigrate unless they have received 
definite and reliable information that remunerative 
work will be found for them in the country to which 
they are destined 

3 Local Governments tnd Administrations are 
requested to give wide publicity to the tenor of 
these orders. 


Literary Notes 

Forthcoming Books of the University Tutorial 
Pres* ; — 

A new and enlarged edition of the Anihshgy of 
English Verit will be pnbliabed during tbe autumn. 
This book was originally issued with a vl»wto meet, 
ing the requirements of the Board of Education's 
F laminations for the Teachers' Certificate and of 
Training Colleges It was found however to serve 
as an admirable supplement to text- hooks in liters* 
tore and has, ss a result, been very widely adopted 
In the new edition the e to of the hook will be 
increased by over 100 pages and the Glossary will 
be extended to cover the new matter Tbe price of 
tbe new edition will be 2i 6d 

The University Totonal Press hone* to begin a 
senes of new and modern works on Economics and 
kindred subjects by the publication in tbe spring of 
next year of an Econome History of Great Rntam 
This book will be a fall and concise treatment of 
the whole subject, and will lav special stress on the 
developments of the nineteenth century An addi- 
tion to tbe educational text books published by the 
Press will be J Hulory of Afemenlary Education in 
England and T7af*« 

A book on Chemical Oalevlalumi is now io pre- 
paratiou. Tbe object of this volume is to give a 
simple account of tbe typical calculation* required 
in inorganic chemistry up to the standard of inter* 
mediate and float degree examination* with 
numerous exercises for practice Tbe course in- 
clodes tbe atomio theory, chemical equivalents, 
motecnlar aud atomic weights quantitative analysis, 
and tbe elements of physical chemistry 

Messrs Ms cm lllan & Co announce the following 
forthcoming book* — 

The Works of Tennyson Anther's annotated 
Edition Edited with Memoir by Dallam, Lord 
Tenoyaon With Portrait Extra crown 8vo. 10* 6d 
net) The Historv of England from tbe Acres, 
s ion of James tbe Second by Lord Micanlav Edited 
by Prof Charles Harding Firth M i With 900 
Illustrations, including 44 io colour, aod Photo- 
gravure Portrait Uniform with tbe Illustrated 
Edition of Green’s “Short History of the English 
People” In 6 vols Super roT*I 8vo 10* 6d net 
each A Dictionary of Classical Names for knglisb 
Reader*, by W. T Jeffeotf.jiA Crown 8ro. J * 6J 
A Treatise on Chemistry, by tbe Right Hon Sir 
H E Roaeoe, tbs , and C Schotlemmer, r r s 
Vol II The Metals New edition completely re- 
vised by the R ght Hon Sir H E Roscoe tbs, 

-md.tJi.Vm-b Vv \j °Sta -inh, 

Mess r a Longman* Green & Co ’s announcement i 

The Making of the Australian Commonwealth 
<1839 1900) A Stage in the Growth of the Empire, 
by B R Wise, Problems of Empire Papers *nd 
Addresses by Viscount By tbe. net Hon Fellow 
of Bathol New Edition Tbe Rise of South Africa t 
A History of the Origin of Sonlh African Coloni- 
sation and of its Development towards the East 
from tbe Earliest Times to 1857, by G E. Cory, x a , 
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training in ICtnsria] and allied woik. Tbe total 
period of etacly and training will be about 4 years 
and a part of ibis period will bare to be speot Jo 
England For the period of training in India the 
scholarship will ba Rn. 100 per mecaein, and for the 
period in England £200 per annum, and second 
cIbsb Railway (area and ocean passage will ba given 
If the scholar acquis hiniteif creditably, he will be 
taken into the service cf tbe Mysore Government. 


Maharanl Girls' School- — The Improvement 
Trust Board has granted a good site free of cost 
for. the building of tbe Mafcartni Girls' School. 
This acgura well for tbe future and should encour- 
age the active Secretary Mrs. Rangsmma while it 
should, at the same time, make ber fully realise her 
great responsibilities in the matter 1 hopo other 
members of the Mission will rise equal to tbe ocen- 
aton in making this a incests. 


Marlmallappa'i High School :-The Mari- 
tnallappita High School is one of the largest 
schools in tbe Province. The strength of tbe 
school comes to over 600. The establishment 
Charges including contingencies, etc , amounted last 
year to Re *3.172. There are 60 Lirgeyat rtndeott 
in the school. The Lingiyat undents studying in 
different colleges and schools in snd outside ths 
Irovince are given scholarships Ths sccommnde. 
tion of the school having been insufficient, a senond 
• nd * 'torey were erected at a cost of over 
Ri 10,000. The bnilding is conaidsred tobaone 
?! j h * b .** 6 ^‘Idinga >“ tbe city. The veteran 
Headmaster Mr \ enkauknshnayja is taking a 

jss.srf.l“ssj “• 


COCHIN. 

R.uFn"' a n ,T K °J“ T Tb ® • i,Mr ;»Wlee of the 
?RR3 »?■ R ». 5 Ch0 3’* « ,n . ,tito " on started in 
IB88 by the Padroado Musioo in Cochin, wae 
celebrated recently in a manner Witinrr 
theoccsiion. Tbs first item of tbe celebration was 
the distribution of prizes to the pupils under tbe 
diatioguahed preaidency of Hi. Lordship the Right 
Rev. the Bishop of Cochin Tbe school bnildmg 
Inn ”' n p r° fa J'’y decorated, some 

400 Invitations were iseued and bafore the appointed 
honr the Ball was pecked with people. The Bishop 
n« / th *. ReV ' ? ither V,nc « D ‘ Mendez 

L w.« trd e K re t ry v? r,,Tadpnncto,1, y 8 
pCnlsV' A * Very Rev. Father 
wiltiftm ill 8 ? Headmaster, Rev. Father 

slit in td FU1t Rb Ti S J ’‘ ,ad ^ ndnctpd »o * special 
seat in the Hall. The proceed irga of tfae evening 

al'S.Il'-. ■ .PI Wi “ in™ l«- by lh. choir nl 
1 \ h,eh W V r ', Bde " d to eseellent etyla 
appreciated. Rev. Father Arkwright, 
h T?e * th Z ” f T. t Qf tte Man. gen 
, 0 R* Ta * »tcrt history of the school, 

Referred to the three past Managers and six Head. 


[Oct. 1913. 

re eaters in appreciative terms and said that from 
200 pupils in the 6 rat year the number bad risen to 
700 in the present year. After dwelling on the 
progress achieved in the variooa subjects taught in 
tbe school, tbe report that it wai proposed not to 
neglect the teaching of Malejelam and to drop the 
teaching of Latin. Tbe school was not a European 
School and Malay alam would be made an obligatory 
stndy. A good account of tbe school cadets was 
given and thanks were expressed for Government 

After the reading of the report and another 
song, tba Bishop gave away ths prizes to ths 
winners whup* names wers announced by lbs Head- 
master Mr. Glyn Barlow, wa, Principal of .ths 
Ernakultm College, who presided at tbe Pfi**- 
distribution in 1912, delivered id extempore. speech 
in which he complimented the school authorities on 
the incceii of the institution and tfae nights* 
entertainment and the ancceaafal jobileo cele- 
bration. 


TRAVANOORE. 

The College Day.— The past and present s'ndents 
of II. 11 The Mabarajt’t College celebrated Ibeir 
Cottege Day on the 7th instant, at the public meeting 
Md onder the nreaideney of Mr. A R. R*ia Rajs 
Varma, at a . Professor of Sanskrit and Superin- 
tendent of Dravidiso langnages. Among other* 
preseot were the Dewan and ths Chief Joi’.ice. 
Several speeches were made. Thefellowiog Mtraet 
!• made from the speech of Me. M Rsja R»j» 
Vartnft, w * , Under Secretary to Government— 

I highly appreciate the honour which the College 
D»y Committee has conferred on me today and 
thank them sincerely for the same I was present 
at the first preliminary meeting which Dr. Mitchell 
called together to consider ths question of instituting 
this annual function with the eipretw object ot 
affording an opportunity to the past and pres* 0 * 
■indents to know each oLber 

When I stand in this time-hononred hall, my 
memory runs back for over quarter of a cento ry. 
when tbe late Reverend Dr. Harvey controlled not 
only this College and the High School attached 
•*"— o. bnt all the English Schools in the Slate. 


Mr. John Rosa, whom, as a boy. in the Special 
School at Uavellkara, I had learned to look Open 
with a feeling of terror. A shako ot their d ®* in 5 
beard bad more significance to ns than a hundred 
Codes and a thousand Standing Orders , Though i« 
body, these veterans have left ns, their snin't T* 6 
lives in ns aod guides ns emch in our walk 
It la indeed a consolation to think that sc 


■ at feast 


spite of tbe chaoge of time* ■>■<» - • 

laboured hard for our dear College. With hi* 
smiling face aod pleasant conversations. Mr H. «• 
Bead, unconsciously took ns pnt from the gfOOTr 
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Messfe Kegin Finl, Trench, Trubcer and Co 
Lid , bare in pre pantloa a new edition of ' Fod a 
Annals o! Rajasthan " This famous Indian clasaio 
has been long out of print, »Dd la dedicated by 

f ermiBBion to Ilia Highness Maharajah Bans of 
halawnr 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE SPORTING 
NEWS 


Annual Spo»(« tit iiumJaJionitn 


The Tnter Collegiate Athletic Sports for this 
yea t cams oil at the spacious playground in the 
Government College premises here aod all the 
various educational institntionS in this district 
Including tho colleges of kumbakooatn and Mannar 
gndy competed Ur J a rates. Principal of the 
College was the President of the Etecntive Com- 
mittee while a good number of the rrofeaeora and 
teaebers of the competing schools helped him in 
the get-op of the sports The programme was 
varied and interesting eDOOgh to keep op the high 
enthusiasm of the players and the spectators 
The games over, Mr R B Wood, L C S, our Col. 
lector, distributed the prizes to the winners amidst 
groat cheering The Wesleyan Mission College at 
Mannargudy and the St. Peters High School at 
TaDtore practically obtained most of tbs prists Mr 
Taws thanked Mr Wood for presiding over the 
meeting and the others for helping him during the 
two days of the competition 


EmaJculnm Inter Soho ol Sforti 
As the appended lists will show, tbs Sports were as 
keen as ever, for the D M S Tnchur warned some 
of the trophies permanently, sad the College boys 
were 'not having any, Tho Rajah a Shield weS 
won and will Cud a local habitation and an honoured 
came in Trichnr, but the I'afluxppan Shield went to 
the College alter a battle royal which will be long 
remembered The Chittnr Jon Or walked off with 
tho Daeies Tug of ITor Cup 

Mr Davies took the place of Mr Barlow for the 
afternoon »a Mr Barlow was unavoidably abaent 
It fell to him to thank H H the Raja for 
graciously presiding and Mr Davies took the 
opportunity of thanking Mr Binerji, the Dewao, 
lor tho encouragement, he bad given to physical 
education by the Insulation of these games 
3it r JNW.'ffi Ms? >rnJ> -h/J4- each nr* Jrnm a 
sporting standpoint, better than its predecessor 
The only note of sadness was When Mr Davies 
spoke of the sports ss Mr Banerjis last bnt 
ho assured Mr. Banerji that, If for Co Other 
thing for this at least be would always be remem 
bered in Cochin State with reverence and gratl 
tnde 


Mr Davey of Alleppy look command of the army 
of judges and made progress rapid Mr 6 K, 


SnbrsraSnta Iyer of the College was again, as m 
previoas years, a most efficient and successful 
{secretary of the Inter School Sports Committee 
Writ Ooait Badminton Tournament 
This Tournament open to all the teams of tho 
Colleges Schools and recognised private elnbs of 
the West Coast (South Canara, Malabar, Oocbm, 
TravaDcore and Coimbatore mcluaive). Will com 
mencs on the 15th December 1913 The entrance 
fee la Rs 2 per team All applications with 
entrance /rev most be sent to E N Nateean Secre- 
tary, West Coast Badminton Tournament Oovern- 
ment School of Commerce Calient, on or before tho 
15th November, 1918 The winning teams will be 
presented with 8ilv»r Medals awarded by tha 
Uoa’bte Rao Bahadur P Somaaimdram C’heCUar of 
Calicut- 


TFtaf Ooait Foct-Ball Tournament 
The Too rna meat lor tbs " Rao Sahib S Vaidya* 
DBtba Aiyar Cop will commence on 15th December, 
1913 Thia is open to all teams of the reeog 
lined Schools and Colleges on the West Coast 
(South CaDsra Malabar Cochin Travancore *nd 
Coimbatoro inclusive) The entrance fee rs Rs * 
per team All applications together with the 
entrance fees mast be sent to E N Nsteaao Secre- 
tary West Coast Foot Bill Tonrnameht Oovernment 
Scboot of Comroeroe Calicut, on or before the 15th 
November, 1913 The winning team will be 
presented with the Cnp which will be a rotating 
one and the players of that team each with a Silver 
medal 


Myiore Intereeltd S peril 

Tbs fotlowifig are some of the results of games 
played in connection with the DasaraToarnamentsi 
— On the 10th morning the Mahers] a e College, 
(B team ) met ManmaKappaa High Behoof (A ham) 
the game rishltiog fn success 1 for the former by 
6 goals to ml In the er«mcg the Crescent team 
played the T M E Union, tbs game resulting in a 
draw neither side having scored On the lltb 
morning tho play was between the Maharaja s 
College end R. B A N Ms School tbegsme being 
drawn with I goal a s de On the same evening the 
drawn match between the Crsscent a and the Y M 
E Union was resumed, the former scoring by 2 goals 
til ml The gsme on the 12'h morning was between 
teams representing the Maharajas College (A team) 
and the R B A N Ms School the latter winning 
the match by 2 goals to nlL 

The Bangalore Inter School Tournament. 

It was believed that thd Cottonian team bad a 
really faircbance of beating St Josephs -College in 
the Inter School Tournament for the Cuctet 
Tropbj 

It was a particularly hot day ss play opened on 
the Central College gronnd and tha College went in 
to bat first When their third wicket fell the 
prospects of the side were not bright, for Seztoa, 
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King's College. Cambridge; Profeasor In Rhode* 
TJniversRv College, Grab*ra»iowu, Smith Africa. 
In Four Volnmas. Vot II. With S3 Illustrations t 
The Life ot William Pitt, Earl of Cb»tb»m, by Basil 
Williams With Portraits and M»p«- 2 Vol*. | 
Essays on Men and Matter*, by Wilfrid Ward 

Amongst Messrs MsemilUn’* List of Nerr Rooks 
to be published in October 1913 srei — 

The Life of Edward BulwCr, First Lord Lytlon, 
by bis Grandson ; Tha Life of Florence Nightingale, 
by Sir Edward Cook; Songs from Book*, by 
Rodyard Kipling; Just So Stone*, by Rudvard 
Kipling ; The Fairy Book Tb« brat popular Fairy 
Stories, by Warwick Goble ; Eisays Political and 
Literary, by the Earl of Cromer, o K. 6 c B ; The 
Works of Tennyson Author's annotated Edition. 
Edited with Memoir by Helium, Lord Tennyeon ; 
The Crescent Moon. Child Poems, by Rabindranath 
Tagore Translated by tbe A nthor from the Original 
Bengali; The Gardener. Poems by Rabindranath 
Tagore, Translated by the Anlhor from the Original 
Bengali; Sidbanb : The Realisation of Life. A 
Series of Lecture* by Rabindranath Tagore; 
Jana Austen, by F W. Cornish, Vice-Provost 
of Eton College; A Changed Man. The Waiting 
Supper, and other Tales, concluding with the 
Romantic Adventures of a Milkmaid, by Thomas 
Hardy; Statistics, by the late Sir Robert Giffeo, 
K O.B., F.U 8. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
Henry Higg*. OB. with the assistance of George 
Hdny Yolo. M A ; British Budget* 1887-8 to 1912-13, 
by Bernard Mallet, O.B. ; A Treatise on Chemistry, 
by tbe Right Rod. Sir H. E Koscoe. F.R.H , and 
O Bohorlemmer. F.R S. Vol. II. The il-tals. 
New edition completely reviled by the Right Hoo. 
Sir H. E Rn'coe, F.R.S . and others ; A Dictionary 
of Classical Names for English Readers, by W. T. 
Jeffcott, B.A. 

Important new bool 
Green & Co 

Intermediate Physics, by W. Welson, rat, 
AS C » .DSC, Assistant Professor of Physic* at the 
Royal College ot Science, London, 6s. net; Electri- 
city and Magnetism, by Sydney G. Starling, B sc , 
A u esc . Head of the Physical Department in the 
West Ham Municipal Technical Ipsti'nte. 7s Sd .net ; 
Modern Inorganic Chemistry, by J W. Mellor, D sc,. 
Author of ‘'Higher Mathematics for Students of 
Cbemi«try and Physics” and "Chemical Statica 
and Dynamics" 7s fids A History of Europe, by 
Arthur J. Grant, u A, King's College. Cambridge, 
Professor of History at the Hniver.ity of L“«ds ; 
Author of "Outlines of European History.'' With 
Map* ; Plana and Illustrations Large crown 8vo. 

^Practical ^Geometry and Graphic* 
Engineering, 

“Government of Todi 

* c a I„ has issued a second snnplementary 'chanter 
to his well-known volume, ■■ Government ot India." 
under tbe name of “ Tbe Coronation Durbar and Ha 
Consequences “ (Clarendon Press. Oxford, 2». 6d. 
pet),- The chapter contains a Buecinct aecoqnt of 


Messrs. Longmans, 


tbe territorial and other changes Introduced •«» 
after the Durbar, and tboae who know Sir 
Courtenay's style of writing hardly require to b» 
told that the aeaount is thoroughly pp-to-data ana 
written in the crisp end 'pointedlmanner »o char, 
acteriatio of Mm The booklet contain* several 
nsefol appendices. and among them the correspond, 
ence preceding the Durbar, tbe announcement* 
msdeat the Durbar, the Government of India Act, 

1912, and the re visi 4 Regulations for tbe constitu- 
tion of Legialaliye Ooancila Those who have 
already on their ahelrea "Tbe Government of India 
will find this publication both necessary and pieini. 


The flrat liat of Jhe Ob,. — - , 

raony to tbe wide range covered by the tirooo* 
Librariea. comprising as it does some of the 
example* of our own clastic literature— novel*, 
bellea-letten, attire, philosophy— masterpiece* or 
the literatnre of history and travel, and translations 
from tbs great classics of Greece, Rome, Germany. 
France, and Spain— aorely a fine coclens lor * 
discriminating reader’* library, at Jow in price 
it excellent la form. 


Messrs. Jack annonncaTha New Encyeloreeii*- 
Tbe work will be entirely original throughout, * no 
owing to the way in which the matter la ,,, 

and tha illustration* treated the 1,600 pigM 
contain as mnch information as is usually fiot m 
six largo volumes. Alltha entries era Ihoroogbly 
np to tbe latest date, and science is a atrong »***", 
of the work. Struck by the inconvenience to ins 

reader of having a dozen to twenty ▼olavn 

choose from, and the const quent confusion 
irritation, the publishers have pne the "J 10 '® 1 . 
one good-sized volume. This new d f P ar J ur 
foil eix*d Eocyclormdie will be welcomed by many 
a worried reader. A Urge edition has hen. 0 P rl ° 
and tha work will be Issued at a popular price. 

A work of great Interest to sportsmen is 
cod by Messrs. Methuen. Ilia “The Bookrf 1 ^ 
B.ll" b, Hr. ». S Cr.wlrj. M "» ““SS 

what tha ball -does, and why, in connection 
cricket, football, golf, baseball, teonis. eto- 

A collection of rifl'Ctive and co m fort! D £ T *™ e * 
by L.E Smith entitled “Ode* and other Poem' 
will shortly be published by Messrs Melnue 

Messrs John Long. Ltd., will shortly poW‘ ,h * 
volume of Verse entitled “ Queen Elizabeth . 

- 'sbi." by the Rev. William H. Winter, 

c . Rector ot 8t. Saviour », GIen ? bM u 
Australia. The work has 
dramatised sod staged with aucoess m. 
where tbe authorities have signified their *PP ,e 
lion of )t. 
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Messrs Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co , 
Ltd., hare in preparation a new edition of * Tod a 
Annals of Rajasthan H 'lhisfaraOas Indian classic 
h&a been long ont of print, and is dedicated by 
permission to Ilia Highness Maharajah liana of 
Jhttiawar 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE SPORTING 
NEWS 


Annual Sports tn Eumhahonam 


The Inter-Collegiate Athletic Sports for this 
yes# came oil at the spacious playground in the 
Government College premises here and all tba 
various edncational institutions in tbis district 
indnditig the colleges ol Kumbakonam and Mannar 
gody competed Mr J a \ates, Principal ol the 
College was tbs President of tbe Executive Com- 
mittee while a good number ol the Professors and 
teachers of the competing schools helped him in 
tbe gat up ol the sports The programme was 
varied and interesting enough to keep np the high 
enthusiasm ol the players and the spectators 
The games over, Mr R B Wood, I C S, oar Col- 
lector, distributed the prizes to tbe winners atnidst 
great cheering The Wesleyan Mission College at 
Mannargody and tbe St Peters High School at 
Taniore practically obtained moat of tbo prizes Mr 

Tates thanked Mr Wood for presiding overlbe 
meeting and tbe others for htlpiog him daring tbe 
two days of tbe competition 


Umafculam Inter School Sporft 
As the appended lists will show, tbe Sports wers as 
keen as ever, for tbe D M 3 Tnchur, warned some 
of the trophies permanently, and tbf College boys 
were “not having any. The Rajah » Shield was 
won and will Bod a local habitation and an honoured 
name in Triehnr, but the Pathappan bhtild went to 
tbe College alter* battle royal which will be loDg 
remembered Tbe Chitlnr Junior walked off with 
the Davie* Tug of War Oup 
Mr- Davie* took the place of Mr, Barlow for tbe 
afternoon as Mr Barlow was unavoidably absent 
It fell to him to thank H If tbe Raja tor 
graciously presiding and Mr Daviea took the 
opportunity ol thanking Mr Banerji, tbe Dewar, 
for the encouragement, he had given to pbyeical 
education by the institution of these gomes 
Six meetings bad been held, each one from a 
sporting standpoint, better than its predecessor. 
The only note of sadness was when Mr Davies 
spoke ol tbe sports as Mr Banerji's last, but 
he assured Mr, Baaerjt that, if for do other 
thing, for this at least he would always be remem 
bared in Cochin State with reverence and grati- 
tude 


Mr Davey of Alleppy took command of the error 
pf judges and made progress rapid Mr* 8 K* 


Sabrsmsma Iyer of the College was again, as m 
previous years, a most efficient and successlal 
Secretary of tbe Inter School Sports Committee 
Weil Qoait Badminton Tournament 
This Tournament open to all the teams of tho 
Colleges, Schools sod recognised private cfnhs of 
tbs West Coast (Sooth Csnars, Malabar. Cochin. 
Travancore and Coimbatore inclusive), will com- 
mence on tbe 15th December 1813 The entrance 
fee is Ra 2 per team All applications with 
eutrance fees mast be sent to E N NfttesSD, 8ecre- 
tsry, West Coast Badminton Tournament, Govern- 
ment School of Commerce, Calicut, on or before the 
15th November, 1913 The winning teams will be 
presented with Bilver Medals awarded by the 
Don ble Rao Babsdnr P Somaaundram Chettiar of 
Calicat. 


TPeil Ooait Foot-Ball Tournament 
The Tournament for tbe •• Rso Sabib S Vaidya- 
natba Aiyar Cop ’ will commence on) 5th December, 
1913 This is Open to all teams of tbe recog- 
nised Schools and Colleges on the West Coast 
(South Csnara, Malabar Cochin. Travancore mnd 
Coimbatore inclusive) The entrance fee is Ra 4 
per teem All applications together with tbe 
entrance fees mnat be sent to E N Natesan, Secre- 
tary West Coast Foot Bsll Tournament, Government 
School of Commerce Calient, on or before the 15th 
November, 1913 The winning team will be 
presented with tbe Cop which will be a rotating 
one, and the players of that team each with a silver 
medal 


Mysore Interested Sports 

The following are some of the results of games 
played in connection with tbe Dassra Tournaments; 
— On tbe 10th morning the Maharaja's College, 
(B team) met Manmallappas Digb School (A team), 
tbe game reshltinfc In success for the former by 
6 goals to niL In the evening, tbe Crescent team 
played tbe Y. M E Union, tbe game resulting in a 
draw neither side having scored On the 11th 
morning the play was between tbe Maharajas 
College and R. B A N M’s School, tbe game being 
drawn with I goal a side On tbe same evening tbe 
drawn match between the Crescent's and the Y M 
E Union wis resumed, the former scoring by 2 goals 
to ml Tbe game on tbe 12'h morning was between 
teams representing the Maharaja's College (A learn) 
and the K B A N M*a School tho latter winning 
tbe match by 2 goals to nib 


The Ban galore Inter School Tournament 
It was behaved that tb<S Cottonian team had a 
really fair chance of beating St Joseph's College m 
tbe Inter School Tournament foe the Cricket 
Trophy. 

It was a particularly hot day as play opened on , 
the Central College ground and the College went in 
to bat first When tbeir third wicket fell th» 
prospects of the side were not bright, for 8 
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Simon and Rale succumbed quite enrly and Simon 
was felt to be ft distinct loss, Maybnry, however, 
stayed in from third wicket to walk ont with hie 
bat (or a finely compiled total of 78 and Walts wbo 
went in eighth man stayed with bira till Ferdinands 
lonnd hia wicket for ft substantial 50. He was then 
joined by McOosh wbo began to hit ftbont quite 
merrily and with Maybnry generally punished the 
bowling The College knocked np the splendid 
■core of 219, before laocb. 

On resuming pUy at 2 p. u., the Cottoniane began 
badly, only Ferdinands (16) and Jobnson 12, mak- 
ing anything of a etand. In the result they conld 
only make 73 runs and were pot in again by their 
opponents and this time did much better by making 
116 rone. Johnson (24) and Dnnbill (22) being the 
principal scores. The College thus woo by an 
innings and 30 rime and have now to play the 
llaldwtD High School. The Cottonian School bad 
rather bad lack owing to Reuben being excluded 
trom the team jcat overnight, owing to the ago 
well* 0 ° f th * rDl ' B ’ an<1 Dr * Dob,Tt J was far from 
8 1. Joseph' t College Spcrlt 
Perfect weather favoured tbe anneal sports of St. 
Josephs College held on the College grounds 
in the presence of large crowds of spectators, both 
the College Square and tbo balconies of the bnild. 
mgs being filled with friends. Mr. A. R. Cox, 
1.C.S, Mr. R. A. Cray and Mr W. H Mnrpby, 
.£ m0D K tb « judges and Mrs. Cox gave 
f,T V- b8 Pt m f s „T he champion of the dap was 
Wand in M. da Silva, wbo was rnn pretty close by 
?„• J remenbere ' , J Sexton annexed the similar 
honor as amoog the Jnmor Competitor*. The events 


which wero most londly applauded daring tbe 
afternoon were tbe figure-running, ring drill and 
the tug-of-war— and tbe prize-giving, of course. 
Tbe Rev. Fr. St. Germain is to be heartily compli- 
mented on a most successful programme and upon 
its very enthnsisstio reception. 

Inter-Sohool Sports ot Salem. 

Tbe Salem Field Games Association at its meeting 
held in August last under the presidency Mr J.U. 
Gillespie. 1.0 S , resolved to ran tbe Annual Sports 
on the 26ih and 27th ultimo and on following days.lbe 
large compound of the London Mission High School 
presented scenes of tbe grenteet enthusiasm. Jo 
response to invitations sent round by Messrs, 
wait Chatterton and RaoSlbib K.D. Subramsma 
Iyer there was a distinguished gathering of ladies 
and gentlemen to witness the various events. There 
were ia all 47 items and the organisers very wisely 
ruled that there be four classes of competitors as 
follows .—Class I open to all ; Class II open to all 
under 17 years; Class III children under 13ye»r*i 
and Class IV open to all under 10 years. No boy 
was permitted to take more than two prises. In tbe 
nnavoidable absence of Mr. J. T. Gdlesplie, 

Mr. E. Fakenham Walsh, l.C 8 , hie aucceesor did 
dntyaa host The invited guests wore treated to 
tea and light refreshments, and the arrangements, 
made on tbe two daya reflected credit on Rao oanio 
K. D. Bubramania Iyer who wse mainly responsible 
for tbe same. Tbe leading citizens from tbe town 


and tbe Committee’s thanks are in a large measure 
doe to tbe various donor* for such encoursgement 
and help. 
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Ebc £i)»catio)iaI ‘Review 

Principal C II Griffiths presided over this 
section and his address 
Tbs EdncatSoail desenes to be read care 
or* f the British ful, y a11 people who in 
Ajjoctstion interested in influencing 

the stuping of educational 
policy Especial!) those that clamour for 
the introduction of compulson Primary edu 
cation in India will do well to read Principal 
Griffiths report of his carefully made enquiries 
of the results of compulsory Primary educa 
tion in England for the past forty years He 
finds that a lar{,t majority of manual labourers 
art not rendered any more efficient in the dis 
charge of their tasks by further instruction of 
an academic character [than the acquisition 
of the three R s] He points out that the 
assumption that all children are fitted to 
pr oft by more than the rudiments of academic 
education is the cause of much mischief 
Democracy jn its control of education counts 
noses rather than brains Among others 
Principal Griffiths gathered the views of 
leachers who also admit that Primary educa 
tion has been a failure though they attribute 
it to other causes They plead in extenua 
tion that the large size of the classes is in 
Itself a barrier to real efficiency, and that the 
teacher is so fettered by regulations so 
bothered by the fads of individual Inspectors 
Principal Griffiths then propounded his own 
method for the remedy of the delects of 
Primary education I consider that we are 
proceeding in the w rong order in that w e give 
greater prominence to the acquisition of 
knowledge tban to the development of char 
acter There is truth in Emerson s dictum 
that ‘the best education is that which remains 
when everything learnt at school is forgotten 
\Ve appear to think that the learning of the 


three R. s is education We must runerriber 
tint in imparting these wc arc only supplying 
tl e child w ith the means of education and 
tint even when he has acquired them the 
mere addition of further knowledge is again 
not education If we impart the desire for 
knowledge am| train the necessary mental 
ij petite the knowledge which will come by 
the bucketful in after hie will be absorbed 
and utilized Recently in India we have 
had also much talk of placing moral educa 
tion in the forefront of school work but the 
means proposed for attaining this was 
ridiculously inept Teach one more book-— > 
a text book of morality It is a ridiculously 
childish belief that morality can be taught 
like the multiplication table Real moral educa* 
tion — at least that part of it that can be aimed 
at in schools as I nnctpal Griffiths has pointed 
out is the introduction into all schools the 
spirit of our much abused public schools, t e , 
a sense of responsibility — and as a necessary 
sequence a sense of discipline — a standard of 
truthfulness and consideration The War 
wickshirc County Council has introduced the 
prefect system mto its Flementary Schools 
with admirable results Sir Robert Baden- 
Powell s Boy Scout movement is at the root 
of this reform that places the training in right 
conduct over and above the imparting of 
right knowledge But so long as we attach 
greater importance to the results of 
examination than to the judgment of the 
teacher our system stands self condemned 
for it places knowledge above character 
Principal Griffiths then dealt with the 
important question of the 

tt T”s£S m Jd freedom from official control 

tns Unlvenitie* of the greater educational 
institutions Evolutionary 
progress is only possible where variety exists* 
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and variety is necessarily abhorrent to the 
official mind. Freedom from local authorities 
to adopt their own methods, to experiment 
"-often to fail-— is the system, if system 
it might be called, by which alone advance is 
possible. The curse of uniformity, perhaps 
the greatest curse of all, is a necessary 
consequence of Over-centralized control.” 
Further on he said, “the freedom of the 
Universities is one of the highest assets of this 
country, and it is to the advantage of the 
community as a whole that each University 
should be left unfettered to develop its ener- 
gies. promote research, and advance learnihg 
in the manner best suited to its environment." 
How different it is in India. This “ highest 
asset” of English University, freedom to 
devise courses of studies and follow them is 
denied to the Indian Universities. An Under- 
secretary in the Government Secretariat can 
by a stroke of his divinely-inspired pen upset 
the resolutions of a body of educational 
experts who have given the best portion of 
their lives to educational work ; for no resolu- 
tion of the Senate is worth the paper on which 
it is written, unless the Government Sanctions 
it> And What is worsen any Fellow, even one 
who hat never been inside a College since he 
took his degree and who knows absolutely 
nothing about the educational activities of 
civilized world, has merely to start a Fad j and 
even though but a handful of Fellows follow 
hb lead, and the bulk of the Senate is against 
bim, he straightway rushes to Government, 
and invokes the strong arm of Government to 
brush • aside the result of the accumulated 
experience of all the eminent educationists of 
the land. He has Only to make sufficient noise 
dnd some eminent Government official begins 
felling people, "it would be politic to meet 
this agitator half-way." Higher education 


should be SaVed from the blighting influence of 
platform politics and the power the Govern- 
ment has over the University forcibly drives 
University affairs into the arms of the dema- 
gogue and the stump orator and the parly 
politician. 

After the presidential speech, numerous 
urgent educational- ques- 
coSsidHeW'th! tionS ,v ’ ere debated On. \\> 
Britnh Aisocia- have barely space for more 
tl0tt ' than enumerating them. 

The educational value of museums was dis- 
cussed in conjunction with the Anthropological 
Section. The next question was the function 
of the Modern University. A committee 
teport on the Influence of school-books was 
hext considered. This was followed by a 
paper by the ever-actlve -Rev. J. Knowles 
In which he pointed that “In the various 
Indian scripts there are at least 20,000 -sym- 
bols to represent 53 elenfentary sounds ” and 
this monstrosity is kept lip by Indian senti- 
ment, which very often is destructive of 
Sound common sense. The address of Dr. 
Kimmins on “a plea foC research In education 
deplored the utter lack Of professional know- 
ledge among most teachers. Such as H 
possessed by the lawyer ot the doctor. The 
next paper was on the teaching of spelling! 
with this we have no sympathy, for we hold 
that the absurd English spelling has best be 
given a decent burial as soon as possible ; if 
is a wonder that England is the Only European 
country that sticks to a ndiculouS spelling' 
The other papers dealt with the use of suggest 
lion In education, registration of schools and 
the value of handn ork. 

The independence of the tfniversify from 

The State and on tside control, even though, 
the Unlterelty. the authority that attempt# 
to control it be tha State that contributes to 
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the fundi of tho Univerilty wa* pMiionately 
pleaded for by Prmctp»l Griffith* , end tbe 
retenl debate and resolution anent the aatne 
•object in tbe lladra* Senate at it* )a*t 
meeting I* eloquent tMltmODj that out here 
in Madras, we want another Principal 
Griffith* to teaah ns onr doty This 1* not a 
caie of the right o! the man who p»j» the 
piper to order the tone, for tl e Government 
is aa a Government eminently nnCt to inter 
faro in any Unlvomity matter, for the reason 
wo have already pot forward. The Seoato it 
p body of men who have to concern them 
solves With science, with learning, with the 
advancement of knowledge, but the prime 
function of Government ns to balance the 
demands of various parties and to do whati* 
expedient, wbat is politic We do not want 
policy in tbe temple of learning We do not 
want tbe University to be awayed by party 
considerations, by tbe clamant cries of 
sections of people The Government cannot 
help being the target of passionate decuncia 
tion and equally passionate defence , its proper 
function is to work on the plane of emotion , 
but the University ought to be kept out o 
the sphere of paseibn and prejnd.ee We, 
therefore, protest, quite as passiotiately as 
Principal Griffiths at the British Association 
against the State attempting to keep tbe 
University .o loading strings, simply because 
jt contributes recurring or non recurring 
grants to University funds 

Rumour has it that the number of Inspectors 
of Schools will b«- increased 
More Inspectors by twelve There are some 
amateur critics of educational policy that 
oppose any increase in the number of In 
speetprs They say ‘ there arc more In 
Selectors than schools This we consider \ 


prejudiced criticism In old time* attempt* 
w«re constantly made to improve teaching 
by changing the «ty 1c of examination It w as 
an article of belief with most educational 
reformers that a new style of examination 
will help to bring about a new style of teach, 
mg This hope has be-n discovered to be 
ill founded anew stvlc of examination mean* 
a new style of enm and not an intelligent 
ri form of methods or teaching The external 
examiner can never help to Improve methods 
of teaching nor can the a\ enge teacher bo 
expected to move In tbe matter for be is *o 
lit paid and so much sat upon that he has 
neither money nor initiative The onlv person 
that can reform methods of teaching in 
schools is the Inspector and this he can do 
only if he is Informed and enthusiastic 
While we welcome therefore the increase m 
the number of Inspectors we hope that the 
right men will be chosen and the new ln« 
spectors will prove a help and not a hindrance 
to the improvement of teaching methods In 
the case of Indian Inspectors in most eases 
in the past either they have risen by stress 
of long service from the Sub Assistant Ih 
spector s grade when the grind of office work 
of manufacturing returns and reports ha* 
killed out what little soul they had or from 
tl e professorial staff of colleges when years 
of lecturing on mathematics or metaphysics 
had snuffed out all remembrance of school life 
and school subjects A much better method 
of choice of Inspectors (and we hope half of 
the new Inspectors will be Indians) would be 
tp select men who have taken a good degree 
appoint them probationary Inspectors send 
tl em to Europe to study methods of school 
education for a year or two and then make 
them pukka Inspectors As regards England 
appointed Inspectors tve do not know hovy the 
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Secretary of State selects them, but we know 
that some of them are very good and others 
not quite up to the mark. Some are fresh 
from the Colleges without any experience of 
Indian or other schools. They should serve 
as probationary Inspectors at least for a year 
in India to enable them to learn the conditions 
of Indian schools and vernaculars. It will 
not be too much to institute an examination 
for them in the vernaculars as it is in the 
case of Civilians and others. It would be 
seen that here, too, there was great need for 
reform of the methods of recruitment. 


To some people Sir Oliver Lodge’s presi- 

The Iningaral d ? ntia! address 1,15 Proved 
Address at the disappointing They ex- 

as a physicist, to hear him 
discourse on the recent discoveries in Physics 
which noa-.a.days chase each other ao rapidly 
that even earnest .Indent, can .carcely keep 
pace with them, or from his dallying with 
psychical research, to hear blood-curdling 
tales of spooks from the land beyond the 
grave and what enlightening information he 
might have derived from such weird sources 
He avoided both these and went, as it were, 
on a side-track. Pointing out that discon- 
tinuity is the mark of the things we have 
to deal with in Mathematics. Physics and 
Chemistry, he averred his faith in ultimate 
continuity. The problem of continuity neces- 
sary involves tbe question of the properties 
of ether, the hypothetical nalafirakrlti of 
modern science and Sir Oliver Lodge gave 
a lucid exposition of the characteristics which 
we have to endow ether with, so that it may 
prove a useful concept In Physics. Inthis 
connection he attacked the principle of 
Relativity in the extreme form heldbyp ro f. 


[Oct.' 1913. 


Einstein. The principle of relativity says 
that “ no effect of any order of magnitude 
can be observed without the relative 
motion of matter,” in other words, that we 
can never ascertain motion with reference to 
ether. To oppose this view, Sir Oliver Lodge 
suggests that we can do so by comparing the 
speed with w hich we move through ether with 
the speed of light. Into the details of his sug- 
gestions we need not here enter. From a vigor- 
ous defence of the real, objective existence of 
ether, Sir Oliver Lodge passed on to a 
defence of vitalism. “The ether males no 
appeal to sense, and therefore some are 
beginning to say that it does not exist. Mind 
is occasionally put into the same predicament. 
Life is not detected in the laboratory, save in 
its physical and chemical manifestations ; but 
we may have to admit that it guides processes 
nevertheless.” From vitalism, Sir Oliver 
Lodge slipped on to a defence of the immortal- 
ity of the soul and deprecated the pugnacity 
of mood which still clings to some scientific 
men with regard to theology, and wound up 
by drawing attention to the “Immanent 
grandeur," which we will be deaf and blind 
to, “ unless we have insight enough to re- 
cognize in the woven fabric of existence, 
flowing steadily from the loom in an infinite 
progress towards perfection, tbe ever-growing 
garment of a transcendent god.” 


Far and away, the most important paper 
read at the British Associa* 

If™ ^ 

Periodic law. of the extension of scientific 
knowledge, ’^was 1 the r o n e 
read by Mr. Frederick Soddy to Section'B.9 It 


announced the great discovery of the year 
, 9 I 3i that of the general law governing the 
passage through the periodic [table of the 
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eltmtnts m process of radio active chan^t 
“ \s the result it is possible to write the threi 
di integration scries of uranium thorium and 
actinium across the periodic table so that 
each member falls into its projicr p'ace in 
the case of the twenty seven members th 
chemistry of which is known The general 
law is that in an « rav change « hen a helium 
atom carrying two atomic charges of positive 
electricity is expelled the element changes 
its place in the periodic table in the direction 
of diminishing mass and diminishing group 
number b) two places In a B ray change 
when a single atomic charge of negative 
electricity is expelled from the atom as a 
/? particle and also in the two changes for 
which the expulsion of ravs has not yet been 
delected the element changes its position in 
the table in the opposite direction by one 
place We cannot go into further details 
nor reprint the table which illustrates the 
discoverv for that will interest onl> the 
specialist But we quote the final paragraph 
of Mr Soddj s paper which indicates the 
general lines of the work The chemical 
analysis of natter is thus not an ultimate one 
It has appealed ultimate hitherto on account 
of the impossibility of distinguishing b tween 
elements which are chemicallv identical and 
non separable unless these are in the process 
of change the one into the other But m that 
part of the periodic table in which the evol. 
tion of the elements is still proceedmg each 
place is seen to be occupied not by one e!e 
ment but on the average for the ptaces 
occupied at all bv no less than four the 
atomic weights of which van over as much 
as eight units It is impossible to bel.ev e that 
the same may not be true for the rest of the 
table and that each known element mav be a 
Xl\ 


group of non separable elements occupy inff 
the same place the atomic weight not being 
a real constant but a mean value of much 
It s fundamental interest than has been 
hitherto supposed Mthough these advances 
slow that matter is even more complex than 
1 mical analysis alone has been able to 
r vtal they indicate at the same time that the 
problem of atomic constitution may be more 
simple than has been supposed from the lack 
of simple numerical relations between the 
atomic weights 


This question is beginning to attract the 

attention of several edu 

j;; t 3.s" wa,a ■» E "« ia " d *" d 

America They are begin 
mng to realize that there must be something 
rotten in an educational organization that per 
mils of but two periods of 45 minutes each in 
a week to be devoted to subjects like History 
Geography Algebra, &c The overcrowding 
of our curricula is due to the false theoiy that 
the object of school work is to pour as much 
knowledge of as many subjects as possible 
into the minds of pupils Says a writer in 
School Science and Mathematics in an article 
of Academic inefficiency — The curn 
rula of our schools from the Kindergarten to 
and including the University are crowded 
beyond all reason and all hope of producing 
the best results To be able parrot hke to 
recite rules artd formula is not education 
walking through a botanical garden does not 
make a botanist it is that which tl c student 
masters that makes 1 im a student going 
through books does not educate one There 
is a great difference betw een one s going 
through a book and having the book going 
through him Too many studies in a given 
time cutoff the turn necessary for reflection 
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— -a prime essentia! to thoroughness. Infen- 
stveness is not the child of extensiveness 
One’s scholarship is not measured so much 
by its breadth but by its depth The dis- 
ciplinary and cultural value of a course 
does not depend so much upon the number 
and kind of subjects in the course as 
upon the v\ ay in w hich it is taught and studied.” 
We wish the people who clamour so persist- 
ently for what they very inaccurately phrase 
as "the reintroduction of the vernacular-.,'' 
" ill read and understand the sound education- 
al doctrine contained in the above extract — 
what the student cannot master is not north 
making him study. The history* of the study 
of vernacular poetry — that is what " the 
reintroduction of the vernaculars" really 
means— for the past fifty years has proved to 
the hilt that not one in a hundred can master 
it , why, then, should the other nincty-nine go 
through the treadmill, be stuffed with pabulum 
which they get rid of at the earliest available 
opportunity? The slightest acquaintance 
with modern educational principles will enable 
these agitators to realize how frightfully out- 
of-date they are in their demands, how they 
take much trouble to pull back the progress 
of real education in our midst ! 


Most school boys know that the rurrent of 

Tb» GnlfStr.im TT “» 

and the Sahara. <julf of Mexico under the 
name of the Gulf Stream 
affects the climate of the west coast of 


Europe Hut other far-reaching consequences 
of the daily transportation of 4° millions of 
milliards of calories by the gulf stream base 
now been discovered. Water retains heat 
easily . so that when the waters of the Gulf 
Stream reach high latitudes, they presene 
enough heat to raise the temperature of the 
air that rests on them higher than the sur- 
rounding temperature. Thus an aerial gulf 
stream superposed on the watery gulf stream 
is produced. This serial current flows over 
Europe, precipitating as rain the enormous 
masses of wati r-vapour it carries; it is this 
plentiful rainfall that feeds the numerous 
lakes of Sweden, Finland and Northern 
Russia. But on account of the rotation of the 
earth, the atrial current turns to the cast. 
Having dropped its heavy burden of aqueous 
vapour, it is now a current of dry cold air and 
as such it flows over the plains of Russia- 
The current then turns south and nearing 
the Equator, it is again warmed, but as it 
now flows not over the sea but over a land 
mass, it cannot gather any water vapour, 
and becomes a current of hot, dry air Its 
direction is now north-east and blows > ts 
devastating breath over Turkestan, Arabia, 
and Sahara, which are on its return route. 
“ After having left the Continent, the serial 
current, thanks to the trade-winds, links itself 
on again to its starting point, the Gulf Stream, 
thus looping its circuit after its having, 
like everything else, done much good and 
much evil.” 





To 

I7 G IiOI^D F^AI^DINGB. 


I he turning millions of the South «i hail 
T lice august lord that be irs on India s soil 
Britain s thrice sacred trust and sovran toil 
I liou noble statesman piloting her sail 
In storm and stress with wise and loving care 

Thou hast our deep felt homage true and free 
Through all this land of palm and shrine from si a 
To sea the grateful welcome rends the air 

Benignanc< crow ns thv brow with glorious might 
W ith even tempered power worshipped more 
And held in greater love than all the roar 
Of heartless sternm«s Mercy throned with Right 
Befriends thy labour for the highest weal 
Of India s sons to bring them ampler lif 
\n I growth and soften all their longing drift 
To sweet content with Bount) s calming seal 

Dowered with spirits unfaltering and brave 
No dastard villainy could dim tby love 
Tor India s millions — it made thee vow 
Thv faith in them with renewed strength and save 
The lojal children from the loathsome breath 
Of lurid suspicion T he wicked hand 
Ignobly raised in hatred smote the land 
\\ ith sorrow keener than the pain of Death 

Thv hands have hel| id to flash the sacred light 

Of knowledge through this spacious realm the walls 
Upreared in Learning s cause the storied halls 
Whence India s myriad flowering youth will sight 
Truth s gleaming tops shall blazon forth thy fame 
I o distant time and on the hallowed soil 
Of ancient Delhi will be shrined thy toil 
In spire and dome to speak thy mighty name 

The roll of India s rulers holds thee dear 

The son that came to link in closer love 
The land his fathers won Thy zealous v ovv 
Tor India s happiness and good shall cheer 
AH future statesmen and thy memory 

OI Iruitlul endeavour and go'iflen peace 
Shall ever ring in Orient lands and seas 
\\ ith echoes heard along eternity 


I’ farSHADKI 
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TO BE A CHEMIST. 

nONSCIOUS as 1 am of my inability to 
^ Buggest instractiooa to teach and study 
chemistry, my interest in students woald, I 
think, be a sufficient excuse if I attempt to 
do ao The science of chemistry baa, of re- 
cent years, taken an important place in the 
Secondary and Collegiate coarse Many 
teachers are in a puzzle to fiod ont what 
their aim rauBt be in imparting instructions 
in the science and even if they are told the 
true aim of teaching, they do not know how 
to fulfil it With snob teachers who are un- 
equal to the task imposed on them, it is bat 
natural that stndentB are unable to grasp the 
subject properly With each stndents as oor 
future citizens, India must auSer a ponstder- 
XIX 


able loss economically through neglect of 
science 

It mast be admitted on all hands that it is 
a sheer waste of time to teach abstract ideas 
such as the kinetic hypothesis, atomia theory 
and ionic theory m tho elementary course 
without familiarising the stndents with the 
common facta from which the generalisations 
have been developed While teaching the 
facts the teacher in the course of his lessons 
and experiments will try his best to insist on 
the stndents to pay more attention to scientific 
method than to facts So much so, the 
stodents may afford to forget tho facta as 
they derive more Iastmg benefit from tho 
genera] method 

The great importance to the stndents of him- 
self performing experiments relating to tho 
facts cannot well be over rated Very fre 
qnently, practical work is taught and practised 
in such a manner as to degrade it to the level of 
a purely mechanical and often unintelligible 
aeries of rule of thumb operations Soch a 
student who has not nobler aspirations and 
who, therefore, does work in this fashion is 
sure to meet with failure in his goal of life 

How then should a student work ? What 
may he expect from a general laboratory 
course ? First he develops a skill id observa- 
tion snd general manipulation The import- 
ance to the student of making careful notes 
82 
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of his work, vhile in p ngrttt, cannot be over- 
estimated, as perhaps, more than anything 
else, this is calculated to develop in him those 
habits of exact observation, self reliance and 
resource which are essential qualities io a 
scientific man. 

Secondly, he cultivates bis imaginative 
faculty and createa in him a reflective turn of 
mind. It must be granted that facts alone 
will not make a scientifio mao. It is the sole 
dnty of the teacher to indicate to the student 
the more relevant and significant facts to be 
committed to memory and nsed os material 
for the exerciso of his intellect. Now it falls 
to the stndent to reflect logically and syste- 
matically on the obserrod data and draw 
legitimate inferences from approved evidence. 

To ensure aaecess as a chemist, it is 
absolutely necessary that the student shall 
cultivate the imaginative faculty and develop 
a critical and impartial judgment. More 
than anything else, rigorous honesty in re- 
cording what is observed and absolute im- 
partiality in inferring from the available data 
are indispensable factors of success. 

F. A. Nabataxa Ait as. 


formation OF character. 

1. Tub OutCT or Eocc Alton ‘ The wisest 
of mankind, at the present day, want more 
tangible hooks than running brooks, and 
«or* audible sermon, than stone, ctn f B , 

The civilised man differs from the sav.ge, 
from brnte creatioo, even in this— that he u‘» 
Mpaeitie. latent in him which, when properly 
developed, enable him not merely to exist 
wroebew, but to live an intelligent, n.rfcl, 
•Od good life. The potentialities in him have 
tube draws out, developed, and perfected 


with a view to qualify him to face the battle 
of life manfully and hopefully. Physically! 
mentally and morally the child grows up, and 
has to be helped to grow. The object of 
education is to help this natural growth, to 
furnish facilities for the child’s full and 
harmonious development. Though in Undy- 
ing the child’s complex nature, we may 
concentrate attention npon the physical or 
Dental or moral aspect, yet we should never 
forget that the child’s growth is that of an 
organio though complex whole. No eysteo 
of education can, therefore, be said to he 
complete whioh docs not consciously » 0l l 
intelligently accelerate the cooeentrio growth 
of the child— -which does not mako out of 
him a strong, intelligent, upright and useful 
young man. The system obtaining at present 
in this country, becanse it atlaebos nndue 
importance to the training of the intellect-*" 
and even of that only in certain direction*, 
because it makes not anfUcient provision for 
physical culture, aud almost none for develop- 
ing the active virtues of life, therefore Is i* 
faulty. The problem of devislog a fairly 
efficient and complete system— not to a*y 
perfect— is by no means easy ; hut cannot sod 
should not on that score be resigned »' 
hopeless. 

2. Tns Scoes or Oct Ehqcist;— And in 
the first place we have clearly to define the 
■cope of onr attempt. It ft not a pbilceephk* 
al inquiry in which we are at prf*rol 
etg«g«J. kVe do not want to formolste tie 
conditions under which character is formed. 
Wo are try ing to solve a very difficult* but a 
very practical, educational problem— to ascer- 
tain what shontd and could be done in school* 
■cd colleges to help the boys to grow f° w 
vigorous manhood. And w» deliberately 
confine oar attention to what should be done 
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can “pick up" more easily at home! It 
cannot be done at schools, thia “ training oE 
the emotions,” is the learned explanation, 
and moat be left into the hands of the 
parents ! A mother can almost instinctively 
draw forth the child’s love, and she ought to 
direct his emotional impulses into healthy 
channels in the early years of her boy. What 
precious psychology all this is ! as if indeed 
there are such distinct periods of life, and 
asperate agencies of education — for inculcat- 
ing “ the feeliogB,” for training " the intelli- 
gence” and for strengthening “the will ”! 
It is time that teachers at any rate give np 
Bach false notions. I do not deprecate the 
valae o! a good home, the benign power for 
good that a capable mother can exert alt 
through life, or the strength of the fairy 
ideals that she builds op for the boy in his 
earliest years. Bat I emphatically maintain 
that it is in his Bchool that a boy’s personality 
is developed ; it is developed in the course of 
the corporate life he leads along with others, 
in his desire to love and be loved by his peers, 
in his desire to maintain his self-respect before 
them, in his cariosity to kuow what others 
know, in his desire for fair-play and justice. 
And who bat the teacher can shape this cor- 
porate lift of the boys T Very real and very 
responsible is his work. He has to devise intel- 
ligent methods for the boys to grow together, 
anddevelop their best traits. He has to study 
the idiosyncracies of his pupils, note their 
good and bad traits, ronse their higher and 
nobler feelings, and so curb their lower and 
baser impolses. He has to study' the special 
aptitudes of his boys, to study their physical 
capacities, to correlate manual work with in- 
tellectual and moral instruction] he has to 
take an interest in drill and gymnastics, in 
games and sports— in everything that affects 


the well-being or the boys. By precept Bed 
by example he has to present to them in the 
most life-like colours high ideals which they 
would for ever cherish and aspire to. Such a 
teacher loves beat and longest in the pupil's 
mind. 

5. Pbisest Conditions: — But, is not all 
tbis being done at present! Some people 
answer in tbe affirmative, bnt with a qualifi- 
cation — " as far as possible ;’’ that is with 
a qualification which bnt paints the glow of 
youth on faded cheeks. Bnt why should noj 
all tbis be done at present 7 In answer to 
this question I shall very briefly enumerate 
the unfavourable conditions under which we 
now have to work : — (i) Inadequate perception 
of the ideal to 6s aimed at: Education at 
present is what it was certainly twenty year 8 
ago, and probably forty or even sixty years 
ago when the Universities were Erst founded. 
It is primarily a means for securing appoint* 

meats by passing examinations in various sub- 
jects. The ideal of a complete edncatioo, of 
tbe endeavour to give as muob promioence to 
physical and moral as to intellectual training 

is discreetly reserved for departmental reports 

and anniversary speeches ! lii) I he Domina- 
tion of Examinations : — Pnblio examination 8 
aud college regulations still govern tbe 
results of work aimed at in High School*. 
The S. B. Ii. 0. scheme has made only * slight 
move towards a goal which as yet i* hardly 
within eight. The new S. S. B.O. P“ Wio 
Examination has taken the place of the old 
Matriculation ; by the number of boy* sec° r ‘ 
iog sufficient percentage of marks therein* hy 
the number of those who secure admission 
into colleges, is the work of the school *till 
gauged; the 180 working days we try to 
make np in a year, and the 5 working hoars 
we have each day, are hardly enough to drill 
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the boys np in the A and C groups of the 
S, S. L C. syllabns Many a Headmaster 
has pathetically exclaimed to me “Where is 
the time, Sir, for moral instruction ? From 
what Btibject on the time table can we possibly 
cut oS even a period or two a week ? As for 
games and sports yon see our accommodation 
is limited , we certainly do the best we can ! ’ 
Indeed the only matter in which one school 
tries to compete, or is compared, with another 
is in that of examination results (in) In 
sufficiency of a'commodalton, funds etc Bow 
many institutions in the Presidency hare 
snfiioient play groands for even 10 per c°nt 
of their pupils T (iv) Lack of public spirit and, 
tnlfmflOO , (v) Inadequate appreciation of the 
teacher’s work —(I deal with this point at 
length further on). (v>) Inadequate know 
ledge on the part of teachers themeelies as to 
methods of moral education — Thns one very 
old teacher at a recent conference oslced me 
“What is it. Sir, yon want me to do which I 
am not doing now? 1 do my daty as con- 
scientiously as possible, and ask my boys to 
do their duty as well as they caD I tell 
them whenever necessary what is right and 
what is wrong What more need bo done ? 1 
Aye— what more need be done ? He is by no 
means the only one whose conception of 
moral education is limited, who has no idea of 
what is meant by creating an atmosphere of 
active love in which the boys will imbibe pare 
and lofty ideals of condnct and character 
and strive to emnlsto ono another by keen 
yet healthy eodeavoar Indeed, exceptions 
apart, the majority of Indian teaohers fall 
into One or other of three classes —(a) a few 
who rely too far upon direct moral and reli 
gions instruction, (b) a good many who depre 
Cate nndnly the valoo of snch instruction. 
Otter the sapient warning that example is 


bettor than precept, and cynically smile upon 
all enthusiasts and (c) those, by far the largest 
number, who do not consider it discreet 
to express any opinion definitely, apply the 
world old solation of the rod to all delin- 
quencies and would, when pressed, ask us to 
wait and see what the Government is going 
to resolve and recommend upon the matter I 

6 Tab Policy or thi Government — 
We cannot therefore be too thankful for the 
emphatic declaration that “in the forefront 
of their educational policy the Government 
of India desire to plaoe the Formation of 
Character of the scholars and under graduates 
under tnilion ” In Bombay, we are told that 
the question of moral and religions instruction 
is being tackled practically, and that in other 
provinces committees were appointed almost 
two years ago to report on the question 
We assured that though “ for the 
present the Government of India mnst be 
content to watch the experiment” yet they 
“ keep the matter prominently in view *' 
Natnrnlly the machinery of Government 
moves very slow yet, by this time surely, 
the various Provincial Committees must have 
submitted their reports But whatever the 
npshot of their recommendations is going to 
be, whatever special methoJs will be devised 
in future Tor the formation of character, yet, 
even ns the matter now stands, consistent 
with tbs declaration already made by Govern- 
ment, two general measures the Government 
will surely have to adopt (i) In the first 
place, steps will have to be taken for 
impressing upon all the teachers of the land 
the ideal set np by Government, and the 
practical bearings of that ideal upon methods 
and organisation of school work. For if t» the 
teachers that have to be taught in the first 
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instance. It is not enongh for the Govern- 
ment of India to notify the ideal; it is not 
enongh to point out that "in the formation 
of character the influence of home and the 
personality of the teacher play the larger 
part/’ The “ homo ” is naturally a factor 
which must be left to improve itself : hnt it 
certainly behoves Government to do all it 
can to improve ** the personality of the 
teacher.” It is curions to read that “ the 
Bombay Government are engaged upon the 
preparation of a book containing moral 
instructions ” for the benefit of teaohera. 
Tor tert-boolce by themselves can never solve 
the problem j and I emphatically declare this, 
although I am myself the author of ‘A 
Handbook of Morals.' We want pre- 
eminently not codes of instructions, not moral 
charts, but living teachers possessing enthn- 
siasm, knowledge, hopefulness and strength, 
who will be most inspiring books in them- 
selves. The knowledge that most teachers want 
more than* they possess at present is not, 
eolely or even mainly, of duties and virtues, of 
moral anecdotes and religions biography— 
but of practical psychology, of the laws of 
mental action and reaction, of moral organisa. 
turn, of methods of persuasion, of the manner 
»n which to present ideals and make them lice 
in the hearts of pupils. Even if we have only 
a teacher or two in each school possessing 
Buch knowledge, the problem will bo satisfac- 
tory solved. Therefore the first step that 
Government should take is '(a) to provide for 
such instruction in training schools and colleges 
as w ill qualify the future generation of teachers 
to be moral educators as icell and (5) to 
institute courses of lectures to be delivered upon 
"methods of moral 'education 1 ' by competent 



declared policy, the Government should 
take, will obviously be to direct inspecting 
officers of the Department to review in far 
greater detail than they at present sre called 
npoD to do, the facilities (and they are not at 
all confined to imparting direct moral and 
religions instruction) afforded in each school 
for the formation of character, and to give 
constructive criticism and advice regarding 
this very important branch of edacation. 
This of course means that the inspecting 
officers should themselves possess tboreqaisite 
knowledge to give snch advice. 

7. Pat amd pEoariCTS or Tkacbtrs Bat 
even " training ” and advice can have vain# 

only where the teachers are pi seed above ordi- 
nary wants. This is a matter, however, on 
which I Deed not expatiate. It is enongh to 
note its bearing upon the subject on hand, to 
point ont how preposterous it is to expect 
that a race of ill-paid— and in mimy cases 
half-starved— workmen, straggling hard to 
keep themselves nnd their families above the 
wants of civilised social life, would giro ^at 
whole-timed and that whole-hearted attention 
to their work which in the interests of tro® 
edacation they ongbt to give. The wonder is 
that they should do their work even as well as 
at present they do. 

8. ConclcsiOh s— Thns we see that oar 
schools and colleges, though they hare done, 
and are doing, very good work, are yet defi- 
cient in many respects and in none so greatly 
as in affording ample facilities for the building 
of strong, vigorous, and well-balanced tjP® 3 
of character. Bnt character, as an educa- 
tional problem, has come up for discussion 
only in recent years, and has not, in this 

at least, yet received that attention that it so 
pre-eminently deserves. It is not a problem 
that can be left entirely to home influencCi 
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The teacher haa the largest stare in educating 
the character of the rising generation Ills 
task lavery atdnoux and requires n thorough 
knowledge of tbo development of the pnpil’s 
mind as a finny and graving organu ru It 
requires tact and enthusiasm, patience and 
sympathy— -In other word* great " person*!- 
|ly. M -'Text-books, syllabuses, and depart- 
mental instructions — excellent as tbe*« may 
be — are destined to prove fatile unleii the 
chsrncter is improved of the agency employed. 
Upon such character primarily depends tbo 
success of CTcr y branch of education It « s no 

doubt necessary to increase school accommo- 
dation where it is fono 1 wanting j it is very 
necessary to have sufficient farmtore and ap- 
pliances, necessary to have larger and batter 
pl*y-gronnd», to hare many, many more 
hostel* than wo now have Bat tbo mo*t 
necessary factor of all is the teacher’s per- 
sonality Jim claims for better treatment are 
receiving some little attention; and efiefy 
lid* with Improving b»s status, it behovs* 
Government to Uka immediate slept to im 
prove his “ personality, '* to give him 
better training, to plane before him higher 
ideals and help him to ergsCiM better methods 
of work And the Government can do and 
ce«sl d* sotting more, at least dir<et!y , 
Wither do»a the education cf the country need 
anything morn *o urgently. 

\f Kinaxisiniirt 


training of teachers 

jt^TOW that education is making marked pro- 
gress is every emitted country, and that 
thoughtful people have began to realise that 
education shoo'd be controlled by the State, 
because the proper development of yonng 
brains is an indispensable factor in tbo 
growth cf a nation, the * eqmpment of 
teachers’ should necessarily form an import- 
ant topic for consideration, and should now 
engage more serious attention than in the 
past To impart sonnd instruction in all 
branches of knowledge which would help the 
nr i Dg generation to bo useful cibrens of tbn 
land, and tobmtdtheircharactrr without whieh 
the society would lose its charming influence 
are functions, the difficult nature of which 
the man in the s'reet may not quite grasp 
The responsibilities of a teacher are far more 
difficult and arduous thsn generally imagined 
to b*. anil it should be realised that the d *fi- 
cult nature and the sacredrest cf his work 
make his profession really eoaolbrg. That 
he requires aa ranch training and iestrnction 
in 1 1 * art •• the members cf the ether profes- 
sions should have, is seldom understood t and 
people argue that the teaching profession 
doe* rot offer su!5 wot worldly reward to 
justify any coesidershla ex!ertt"n either cf 
time or cf expense Co Ih* part cf thsso 
who are to prepare ths-es-lm fer ii This Is 
sart’y a silly srgnoee*, but these iu'eroted 
ia education shosH aim at f»pec»teg tfc« 
prospect* an! soolorasnU ef the pvofr**!cn 
ibt* afl/artie-g rSjVib'e sad hi*V gr&t trea 
to its fold 

J>w»*r*wt* arsgersg fn la pobbj ptat- 
f^rtai ik! is pf»» *{ KsgUijd, whether 
sfwr s T l tr* sup cf fwacher* •» ind rfemh's 
and stsihff a Wcher »b it *eh*rg» t« 

dsttfs t«fttcr, after a ccaree cf iraiaisg A 
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cursory glance of tie proceeding* of the 
conferences of headmasters end headmistresses 
of Eogland, held occasionally, would explain 
the contrary opinions held. There are those 
who deeply consider that training is some- 
what questionable farergon and that the 
teacher can pick np hia work by hie own ex- 
perience without any training whatever. They 
further hold that no one type or method of 
training is suitable for nit teacherB alike, and 
that instead of giving oat psychological theory 
that faculties are inter-related, we must 
discover by personal investigation what kinds 
of ability are inter-related. According to them 
experience is the best teacher and training is 
a mere waste of time. Those who bold the 
other opinion think that there should be 
thought behind practice, and that after observ- 
ing expert teachers handling classes and 
learning from them their own experieucee and 
methods of teaching one is expected to teach 
better. America and Germany, the pioneers of 
education in the civilized world, have by result 
of experiment once for all decided that formal 
training is quite necessary. Germany has ex- 
tended the period of training to five years, 
and it is producing excellent teachers every 
year who are discovering new theories in Psy- 
chology. We can safely rely on their experi- 
ence aod can come to the conclusion that 
training is imperative for teachers. 

This leads ne to the question whether the 
training should be theoretical, practical or 
both. Professor Adams, one of the greatest 
educational authorities of the modern times, 
observes in one of his presidential addresses : 
"Educational theory is so far consolidated 
that the whole time of Training College 
stndents might be profitably occupied on non- 
controversial matters. ” I should consider 
that theory of education'ie as important as 
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practice of education for both are interdepend- 
ent. Teachers generally do not attach ranch 
importance to theory and as a matter offset 
they forget all about it after the training 
coarse is over. Daring their actual experience 
they do not care to convert theory into prac- 
tice. Farther, tea oh era of secondary schools 
who learn mnoh of Psychology during their 
training conrao are not given opportunities to 
teach the lower classes, and the mental state 
and the development of the brains of the 
pupils coming from the lower forms are not 
generally understood by the secondary school 
teacher. Bat if, as is done in some of the 
schools of Germany and America, the same 
teacher is asked to teach one and the same 
batch of stodents throughout their course he 
would then realise the importance of theory 
and wonld,in conrse of time, prove a success- 
ful teacher. 

Would theory alone do without practice f 
One of the experts recently held ' the perform- 
ance of masters as teachers is fn inverse 
ratio to their proficiency in training.’ That!* 
becanse the practical side of training is often 
negleoted. The student in training mast be 
in touch with the University trsining on the 
subject. He should observe the teaching of 
experts in various subjects sad note down 
the important points in their lessons. D*sei* 
pline for example, is an essential thing fora 
teacher and it shonld be learnt practically- 
Further the student under training shonld be 
asked to handle classes occasionally under 
the supervision of model teachers; and hi* 
lessons shonld be thoroughly discussed and 
criticised. Training shonld moan something 
more than probation. Practical training 
shonld take place in specially selected schools 
and be conducted by the best experts.^ I 
would suggest that the teacher in training 
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should bo required to write a thesis on a sob 
Jeot approved of by the University It must 
give proof of personal observation of the 
candidate’s pupil", whichalooe would strength 
en hia knowledge of the theory 

Various schemes have been pot forward for 
the improvement of the training colleges. In 
Eogland a student is allowed to undergo both 
the training course and the University cour»e 
simultaneously That would mean that the 
educational authorities in England consider 
that even the nnder graduates are competent 
to teach the secondary school classes I 
strongly think, from my own experience, that 
unless one has undergone the University 
conrso he cannot do foil justice to his work in 
the secondary school While in India even 
gradnatos sometimes fail as teachers, I wonder 
how one who has no University training can 
infuse into the minds of his pupils the real 
spiritof learning, and it should bo remembered 
that learning by roto some extracts from 
text hooks is not the be-all and end all of 
edneation The building of character of 
pnpifs i* perhaps more important than impart- 
ing any knowledge, and it can be done suc- 
cessfully only by mature mmds The per- 
sonality and the moral inflaeneo of the teacher 
count ranch in strengthening the pupils’ 
morality and character The German Uni* 
verailie* have realised to the utmost the truth 
of this, and fn the syllabus of work in tho 
training colleges the Board of Education have 
included subjects of general nature Passing 
the general test is made preliminary to the 
training course In onr own Universities it 
it gratifying to note that only persons of 
general qualifications are allowed to enter 
training schools and colleges. Bat then one 
suggestion, I wish to make, ifc*k , 9j courses of 
general education and training should both be 
XIX 


done by the training colleges, as done by the 
German Universities It is the traimngcollegea 
alone that should decide who are competent 
to take to teaching profession Passing some 
preliminary general teat should bo the qualifi- 
cation for ad mission into the training school 
or college In the University of Manchester, 
130 bursaries of free tuition and scholarship 
are awarded to the pupils of the secondary 
schools who intend to become teachers These 
stndent-teaohera attend for three days a week 
in public elementary schools, and two days a 
week at the secondary schools, and after 
their school course is over, they enter 
training colleges. Here in India, people 
take to teaching as a stepping-stone to 
other professions, and the stability of the pro- 
fession suffers Therefore it is imperative 
that stringent regulations should bo introduced 
to obviate this ev'l Competent parsons who 
con enter the teaching profession should ba 
decided beforehand, and mediocre men should 
be thoroughly expelled from our sohools and 
colleges 

As 1 said before, the training colleges should 
he manned by experts whoso chief qualification 
should be that they should visit all the import 
ant schools and colleges of the civil ized world 
The colleges should bo made as up to-date ss 
possible, and all the practical reforms ahonld 
bo introduced Even the students under 
training should bo taken, at least once during 
their training course, to some of the model 
schools and thojr should be required to take 
down notes and suggest improvements In the 
methods they had learnt 

Again, the libraries and laboratories of the 
training colleges should be made as rich as 
possible, where the devoted student ehonld 
h«T. .raple orpoitmiU.. to mpmrt h„ 
gt.er.1 knowledge uj Colton AU tb. cdn. 

t5 
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national reviews should bo sabseribed for, and 
students nnder training should be expected 
to study thorn and take down notes. The 
experts should supervise their work occasion- 
ally and oritioiae it. Thi9 reform should be 
immediately introduced in the training col. 
leges of India, for I know, many of the 
teachers coming from the training schools 
and colleges havo their minds blank, and are 
ignorant of the atate of education in other 
countries. 

In conclusion, if the youth of the land i* 
to be properly edaeated remembering that the 
child of to-day is the citizen of to-morrow, we 
want first-rate teachers, and for fist-rate 
teachers we want first-rate training schools 
and colleges. Therefore it is these training 
institutions that shoald engage the immediate 
‘attention of the authorities and they should 
be endowed as largely as possible. The 
Madras Government, of coarse, have done 
much to improve the training schools of this 
Presidency, but still moch more is to be done. 
Tune alone will care the existing evils and we 
shall wait. 

M. Vaidtanatxtait. 


THE PRESENT 8. S. L. C. 

MARKING SYSTEM. 

JTwill be well to trace the present marking 
sjatem from the atate of the Secondary 
Education before the advent of the Sohool 
Pinal Examination. 

It waa during the Viceroyalty of Lord Ripon 
»n 1882, the Education Commission sat under 
ita formidable President, Sir William Hunter ; 
as » result, so far as Secondary education 
waa concerned, the High Schools were handed 


over to Local bodies for management, they 
are to supply the sinews of war, the examina- 
tions were conducted by the University, the 
Government control being confined to the 
occasional visits of the Inspectorate. Thus 
the Matriculation Examination continued to 
hold ita head from its inception till a few 
years ago. * 

There have been terrible complaints both 
fron the press and the parents about the 
** slaughter of the innocents’' as they called 
it; there waa nnreat in the land caused, ss 
they said, by the reanlt of the Japanese w*r, 
by the doings— rather the overdoiogs of Lord 
Carson. 

The Government mind was much agitated. 
They saw or believed, they saw how the Secon- 
dary education was gradnlly drifting beyond 
its mooring, saw how far they have become 
responsible for young India getting beyond 
State-control. 

With a view to remedy these defects, the 
Government indirectly did away with the 
Matriculation Examination, virtually took it 
off the hands of the University, appointed 
S. S. L. C. Board : They shaped the Corriculs 
of Studies and brought with them this incuhos 
of the Marking system. 

Let ns examine how far the Government 
succeeded in their attempt — though three 
years is too short a period to give it a fair trial. 

We shall touch npon only one feature of 
thi« School Final System before com*®# to 
the present subject. • 

Unring the days of the Matriculation E**" 
ruination, the -Never-do* wells, were forcibly 
withheld from the portals of the University 
till they got the required minima of marks for 
success. What do we find now ? As there i* 
neither pass nor failure iu the School Final 
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Examination, these flocked to colleges and are 
there detained by the sieve of the Interme- 
diate Examination of the University , thnstha 
situation is this— they were once enriching 
High Schools— now they enrich the Second- 
grade Colleges, the disonso has not been 
rooted ont,it bas been shifted from one locality 
to another with greater loss to parents— 
whose eyes were opened sooner then than 
now after they have been impoverished to a 
greater extent 

So the New Scheme, which was hailed a8 
the panacea of ell educational ills remains 
inoperative as a core There were plucked 
Matriculates then . (Mr Editor, allow ns the 
dm of tho expression though a contradiction 
in terms, it u so very significant) , there are 
plnekcd Intermediate men now, 

Tbo other featnro is tho present marking 
system, bow did it originate! What is itintend- 
od to serve, how does the system work at 
present t \\ hat are tho points good and bad 
in it? 

Hear with ns a while, till we pass nnder- 
renew the different stages through which it 
should have been distilled out to us in its 
present shape 

There was till lately a mam* for I’ublio 
l xammatiocs for the selection of suitable 
candidates for Stale-aemce In some quar- 
ters, where people worship tbo Eetiah of 
Prestige and Efficiency, an interested cry was 
raised that the Hrahmin mendicants — the 
acknowledged intellectual Aristocracy of the 
land— named away the plums and everything 
before theta by passing the examinations, 
that they snremfaliy split the tenth part of a 
h*ir with surpassing dexterity, that these 
examinations *x»rel«d their intellectual fit- 
ness, did not C*ll forth their moral worth and 


C MAILING SYSTESt. G2? 

tonched not even the fringe of what they call 
character and all things that come coder that 
denomination — that the backward classes and 
the minority were left unrepresented, tho 
landed and tho moneyed Aristocracy were 
woefully in the lurch— therefore down with 
the paper examination 1 

Then a new principle was eet np, called 
Selection and Nomination principle Tho 
candidatea were chosen by tho presiding deity 
of each department, snch as have been gold- 
spoon fed, born of loins enthroned 

Nature is ever impartial— where she gives 
the length of the parse, to each, she refases 
tho wealth of brain Tho result was all tho 
satellites of the god of wealth were chased 
ont, forcibly brought together and pressed 
into service, bnt unfortunately they clogged 
tho wheols of the machinery of tbo Govern- 
ment 

The ebango from examination to selection 
and nomination improved not tho situation 

a wbit Now an awkward combination of tho 

two incompatible elements — examination and 
selection— is now in its trial and experimental 
stage. 

In this imperfect world, no man-made 
system can be perfect, Sian strive* afur an 
ideal, can press closer and closer to it, bnt tho 
ideal canuol be realised and most for over 
conti no e to be unreal xable 

Como we now from the larger world to tho 
small world of tbe school j the antboriUea 
have decided that tbe yearly paper tests by 
IbeaseWt* were eselns , that that test ignored 
tbe personality of the teacher who is where 
bo is, not for the purpose of training tho 
young men in intellectual gymnastics, hut for 
building tbera op joto perfect organism* phy- 
sically, (qUlhctoally and a hose all morally } 
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national reviews should be subscribed for, and 
Students under training should be expected 
to stud/ them and take down notes. The 
experts should supervise their work occasion* 
ally and criticise it. This reform should be 
immediately introduced in the training col- 
leges of India, for I know, many of the 
teachers coming from the training soboolj 
and colleges bavo their miods blank, and are 
ignorant of the state of education in other 
countries. 

In conclusion, if the youth of the land is 
to be properly edoeated remembering that tbe 
child of to-day is the citizen of to-morrow, wo 
want first-rate teachers, and for fist-rate 
teachers we want first-rate training schools 
and colleges. Therefore it is these training 
institutions that should engage the immediate 
•attention of the authorities and they should 
be endowed eb largely as possible. Tbs 
Madras Government, of course, have done 
much to improve the training schools of this 
Presidency, but still much more is to be done. 
Time alone wilt cure the existing evils and we 
shall wait. 

il. VAIDTANATIUir. 


THE PRESENT S. S. L. C. 
MARKING SYSTEM. 

JT w iH he well to trace the present marking 
-system from the state of the Secondary 
Education before the advent 'of the School 
Pinal Examination. . 

• It was during the Viceroyalty of Lord Ripon 
in 1882, the Education Commission Bat nnder 
its formidable President, Sir William Hauler ; 
as a result, so far as Secondary edncation 
was concerned, the High Schools were handed 


over to Local bodies for management, they 
are to supply the sinews of war, tbe examina- 
tions were coed noted by tbe University, tbs 
Government control being confined to tbe 
occasional visits of the Inspectorate. Thus 
tbe Matricnlation Examination continued to 
hold its head from its inception till a few 
years sgo. 

There have been terrible complaints both 
from the press and the parents Bbont the 
“slaughter of tbe innocents” as they called 
it; there was unrest in the land caused, as 
they said, by the result of the Japanese war. 
by the doings— -rather the overdoings of Lord 
Curzon. 

The Government mind was mnch agitated. 
They saw or believed, they saw bow the Secon- 
dary edncation was gradnlly drifting beyond 
its mooring, saw bow far they have become 
responsible for young India getting beyond 
8tate-control. 

With a view to remedy these defects, the 
Government indirectly did away with the 
Matriculation Examination, virtually took it 
off the bands of the University, appointed 
S. S. L. C. Board : They shaped theCorricata 
of Studies and brought with them thisincobos 
of the Marking system. 

Let us examine how far the Governm® 0 * 
succeeded in their attempt— thoogh three 
years is too short u period to give it a fair trial- 

We8hall touch upon only one feature of 
this School Final System before coming to 
the present subject. • 

Unring the days of the Matriculation Ex»- 
mination, the Nevor-do-wells, were forcibly 
withheld from the portals of the University 
till they got the required minima of marks for 
sncceBs. What do, we find now f 'As there i* 
neither pass nor failure in .the School Final 
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Examination, these flocked to colleges and are 
there detained by the sieve of the Interme 
diate Examination of the University , thus the 
situation is this — they were once enriching 
High Schools— now they enrich the Second- 
grade Colleges, the disease has not been 
rooted out, it has been shifted from one locality 
to another with greater loss to parents— 
whose eyes were opened sooner then than 
now after they have been impoverished to a 
greater extent 

So the New Sobeme, which was hailed aa 
the panacea of all educational ills remains 
inoperative sb a core There were plucked 
Matriculates then (Mr Editor, allow ns the 
ass of the expression though a contradiction 
jn term», it is so very significant) , there are 
plucked Intermediate men now. 

Tho other feature is the present marking 
system, how did it originate? What isitmtend 
ed to serve, how does tho system work at 
present ? What are the points good and bad 
in it? 

Bear with ns a while, till we pass under- 
review the different stages through which it 
should have been distilled oat to as la its 
preseat Bbape 

There was till lately a mama for Fabhc 
Examinations for the selection of suitable 
candidates for State service In some quar- 
ters, where people worship the Fetish of 
Prestige and Efficiency, an interested cry was 
raised that the Brahmin mendicants — the 
acknowledged intellectual Aristocracy of the 
land — carried away the plnma and everything 
before them by passing the examinations, 
that they sncccssfnlly split the tenth part of a 
hair with surpassing dexterity, that these 
examinations exercised their intellectual fit- 
ness, did not call forth tbeir moral worth and 


touched not even the fringe of what they call 
character and all things that come under that 
denomination— that the backward classes and 
the minority were left unrepresented, the 
landed and the moneyed Aristocracy were 
woefully in the lurch— therefore down with 
the paper examination I 

Then a new principle was set op, called 
Selection and Nomination principle The 
candidates were chosen by the presiding deity 
of each department, such as have been gold- 
spoon fed, born of loins enthroned 

Nature is ever impartial— where she gives 
the length of the puree, to snch, she refuses 
the wealth of brain The result was all the 
satellites of the god of wealth were chased 
out, forcibly brought together and pressed 
into service, but unfortunately they clogged 
the wheels of the machinery of the Govern- 
ment 

The change from examination to selection 
and nomination improved not tho situation 
a whit Now an awkward combination of the 
two incompatible elements — examination and 
selection — is now in its trial and experimental 
stage. 

In this imperfect world, no man made 
system can be perfect, ftfan strives after an 
ideal, can press closer and closer to it, bat the 
ideal cannot be realised and must for ever 
continue to be unreal zable 

Come we now from the larger world to the 
small world of the school ; the authorities 
have decided that the yearly paper teats by 
themselves were nseless, that that test ignored 
the personality of the teacher who is where 
he is, not for the pnrposo of training the 
youDg men in intellectual gymnastics, but for 
building them op into perfect organisms phy- 
sically, intellectually and above all morally j 
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therefore make the teachers loom large in the 
eyes of the pupils, give them a freer hand 
in controlling their destiny and shaping their 
character, let the boy population be brought 
more systematically under the teachers’ con- 
trol and discipline. 

Hence this new scheme of the marking 
system was ushered in to the otter dismay of 
the teachers and the taught. This, as we 
understand, is the etiology of the marking 
system. 

The old cry was that there were too many 
examinations, yearly, half-yearly, &e., the 
strain of which broke down young India. 
What do we find cow? The disease has ap- 
peered in a morevirulentform. There are now 
hourly examinations by individual teachers 
all the year round. 

We all well knew that in the High School 
ckssea, there is, not as of old, as single 
teacher for all subjects, but a specialist for 
each subject ; aud if there be 6 or 7 periods 
in a school day, the boys must pass u D der the 
view and scrutiny of each of the specialists— 
and these ever demand their pound of fl eB h— 
nothing less will satisfy them ; the pupils thus 
have a number of these gods to propiciate i 
their energy and labour is stretched to the 
breaking point. These teachers are frail 
bnman beings and as snch Lave their likes 
and dislikes j the boys irrespective of their 
individual merit and mettle must bend their 
knees to their idiosyncrasy— lest their marks 


are gone. M r. Editor, I ask you in all serions- 
nesa, whether suoh a kind of double life in 
our. students would not dwarf their' moral 
growth, would not give them a schooling in 
^poc,i,j. To tbiok of the impartiality an. 
Hio fnstice-Ioving prop] , ^ 

... „eh .ia, 40 to 100 R,. smooth 

H tn&ke human nature immaculate. 


[Nov. 1913/ 

Thus the one sad feature noticeable now in 
oar boys is tbeir utter loss of self-sssertion 
and boyish pranks. We find that, instead of 
sprightly beaming faces, a pack of boys with 
■lavish looks, whenever the teachers flourish 
their formidable weapon, the Mark Register, 
they carry in their arm's pit bs the baton and 
symbol of tbeir office in their hourly tmreb 
from one class to another. 

Now come to the teachers ; they are an 
honest, bard-working people ; their teaching 
work in all conscience ia enough to break 
tbeir back ; add to this, their enbmisaion by 
the end of every month to the Headmaster 
the percentage average marks of the boys in 
each subject they teach ; on an average allow 
hundred boya to each teacher; can human 
flesh stand the strain of the weighing of tbs 
pupils' merit by eernplea and drams T N°j 
the result, at beet, must be haphazard guess. 
Grant that the mark system is more or lew 
perfect in its operation in compelling obedi- 
ence to tbe constituted authority, and that 
thousand good results follow. Have we a» 
yet seen odo S. S. h. certificate where a real 
black sheep is propped forth to all earnest. 
Under the head of" general character " J 00 
find all grades of “ poor, tolerable" to " g 00 ^ 
and excellent." No body dare put down indown- 
right honest English " Here is an veritable 
devil, hang him." If you find one, we will 
make hold to call the Headmaster who issued 
the certificate aa a remarkably etnpid gentle- 
man. The certificates do not reveal the real 
eitnation j for which ” human flesh can stand 
the moaning of the branded ones and the woe 
begone faces of their parents. 

In fine, onr fear rather hope is that the old 
order, though changed for the present, must 
reappear in its periodioity sooner or later, tbe 
old Matriculation, with modification under a 
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new denomination would raise up its head thoa 
illustrating the oft-forgotten truth that we ore 
not a whit better than those who have gone 
before ns. 

A Txacqib 


ENGLISH SPELLING 
An Appeal to Bacon, Siiakisfeabi, and 
H G Wells 

(By a Bpec\al Correspondent ) 

/T\HE spelling reform movement derives its 
main support from eminent philological 
soholars, more particularly from those who 
have given special attention to the Tentonio 
elements »u tho English language, and from 
the ranks of the toachers in onr elementary 
schools, who know from painfol experience 
how much of their time and energy is wasted 
in hopeless attempts to teach their pupils the 
wonderful vagaries of onr conventional 
spelling for which it is impossible to give 
rhyme or reason Tho main opposition to 
spelling reform comes from those who are 
conventionally called the educated classes 
They have been taught on tho old lines at 
onr Pnblio Schools and Universities, bat 
they have not specialised in philology, and 
they are old fashioned enoogb to believe that 
the views expressed by Archbishop Trench 
represent the highest level of modern scholar 
ship in Ihta particular department Some 
of them are men and women, whose opinion 
deservedly carries great weight on purely 
literary matters, and their statements that 
tho teal of tho spelling reformers la menacing 
tho rigour and parity of tho English Un- 
gat go are naturally accepted at their face 
value by thoeo who are already under tho 
away of the Wido-aecepteJ superstition that 


those who spell in the conventional manner 
are “literate” and tbcBe who spell as they 
please, as is recommended by Principal Sir 
James Donaldson of St Andrew’s University, 
are “ illiterate ” 

One eminent opponent of spelling reform 
recently declared that the spelling that was 
good enough for Shakespeare and Bacon was 
good enough for him No one can reason- 
ably deny that the spelling that was good 
enough for Shakespeare and Bacon proved 
itself an adequate vehicle for a great 
literature How Shakespeare himself spelt 
we have little means of knowing, the speci- 
mens of his caligraphy extant leave ns in 
doubt as to tho correct spelling of his name, 
bat the spelling of his printers diverges 
almost as much as the “Nyo Speling” of 
the Simplified Spelling Society from thd 
conventional orthography of to day In 
illustration of this permit me to qnoto the 
opening speech of Orlando in "As Ton Like 
It,” as printed in the First Folio Edition of 
Shakespeare’s works published in 1623 

As I remember Adam, it was Vpon this 
fashion bequeathed me by Will, bat pooro 
a thousand Orowoes, and as thoa saist 
charged my brother on his blessing to breed 
mee well and there begins my sadoesso , 
My brother laqoes he k cepes at schoole, and 
report speakes goldenly of his profit lor 
my pari, be keepee mo rustically at home, 
or (to speak more properly) stales me beerq 
at home vokept for call yoa that keeping 
for a gentleman of my birtb, that differs not 
from the stabling of an Oxe t llis horses are 
bred hotter, for besides that they are fure 
with their feeding, they are tangbt their 
oannage.and to that end Elder* decrely hir'd 
hot I (his brother) game nothing oadcr him 
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bat growth, for the which his Animals or 
his dnnghils are as much bound to him as I: 
besides this nothing that he eo plea tif ally 
gives me, the something that nature gave 
mee, hia conutenance seemes to take from 
me : hee lets mee feede with hia Hindes, 
barrea me the place of a brother, and as 
raach as in him lies, mines my gentility with 
my education. This it is Adam that grieves 
me, and the spirit of my Father, which I 
thinlce is within mee, begins to mntinie against 
this sernitodo. I will no longer endure it, 
though yet I know no wise remedy how to 
aniod it. 

The spelling would look even more quaint 
to tho modern eye, if the old-fashioned long a 
closely resembling an/ were used as itis in the 
First Folio. This however is a question of 
typography not one of spelling. 

Shakespeare knew little Latin and less 
Greek, and, in the technical medieval sense, 
he might be described as “illiterate,” but 
Lord Bacon was the most erudite man of hia 
age, and it is surely not unreasonable to as- 
sume that he would pay some attention to 
the literary form of the first and other edi- 
tions of his “ Essays ” that were published 
in his life-time. As a specimen of the spell- 
ing of hia printers the following quotation 
from his essay on " Studies ” may be given 
Studies seme for pastimes, for ornaments 
and for abilities. Their chief vse for pastime 
ibid pnvatenes and retiring, for ornamente 
is in discourse, and for abilitie fa in lodge- 
ment. For expert men can execnte, but 
learned men are follest to iudge a censure. 

To spend to much time in them is slonth, 
to vse them too much for ornament is affec- 
tation; to make judgement wholly by their 
rules is the humour of a Bcholler 

Some bookes are to bee tasted, others to 


bee swallowed, and some few to bee chewed 
and digested. That is some bookes are to be 
readonly in partes; others to be read, bot 
cursorily, and some few to be read wholly 
and with diligence and attention. 

In contrast to the quotations from Shake- 
speare and Bacon take the following pass- 
ages in the “ Nyn Speling ” of the Simpli- 
fied Spelling Society from “The Star” by 
II. G. Wells:— 

Brieter it woz than eni star in onr sciez; 
briefer than the eereningstar at its briefest. 
It atil gloed oot wbiet and larj, no meer 
twincling Bpot ov liet, bnt a smaul, round 
cleer, sbiening disc, an onr aafter the dai 
bad cnm. And wbair aieos haz not reecbt, 
men staird and feerd, teling won anulher ov 
the worz and peEtilensez that ar forabadoed 
bi tbeez fieri sieDa in the havenz. Stordi 
Boers, dnsci Hottentots, Gold Coast neegroe*# 
Frenchmen, Spaniardz, Portuguese, stood in 
the worrnth ov the sunriez woching the not- 
ing or this strainj nyu star. 

I submit fbat the old spelling of Shake- 
speare aud Bacon is nearly as mach removed 
from the modern conventional spelling as ths 
“Nyu Speliug.” If the last mentioned is 
ugly so are the other two. If the diction of 
Mr. Wells Buffers from the “ Nyn Speliog , ' 
Shakespeare and Bacon in like manner Buffer- 
ed from the manner in which their thought 
was mangled by their printers. , 

There are scholars who prefer to read 
Shakespeare’s ptaya in the First Folio, 
it might plausibly be urged that the works 
of Mr. Wells, .a man of the new sg«, 
are most appropriately set forth in the” NyO 
Speling.” Be this as it may, it is generally 
recognised that Mr. Wells has a cousumniat 0 
sense for style. He would therefore -be. the 
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last man to allow his works to be printed m 
tbe “Nyn Speling ” i! be tbongbt tl is 
medintn dimmned in tbe slightest degree the 
delicacy and piquancy of bis tbongbt. Jn 
language and also m literature it is tbe spoken 
sound that really matters, as the late Profes- 
sor Skeat constantly maintained, and to this 
oar present absurd method of spelling English 
gives no cine 

The mam impression that I have sought to 
convey is that we can have great English 
literature is diverse forms of spelling When 
this view, which is tbe only possible one, 
when tbe facts are fairly considered, per- 
meates the educated classes in England, the 
' Nyn Speling” will have a fair chance of 
being considered on its merits, and this is all 
that its advocates ask you 


Ur Sydney Walton, M A , BLitt , Secre 
tary, Simplified Speliog Sosieti, writes to 
ns — 

-M Orest Russell Blreet 

London W C. 

Cti 19 A 1913 

Tbe Editor, 

“Educational Review," 

Dear 8ib, 

I was very much interested in reading in 
your pages for September, tbe excellent paper 
read by Vice-Principal Ross before tbe South 
IvAwa Bt&’r.th EngU&t Awamtvan 

in Madras 

I should 1 ke to add to tbe list of books 
be gives, the name of tbe “Pioneer,” ft 
monthly journal which is published by this 
Society Its pages are of absorbing interest 
to all students and teachers of phonetics- 


Tbe spelling in wbich it is printed faithfully 
r< presents the beet southern English speech 
and the reading of it is therefore of very 
great valne to lovers of English beyond tbe 
borders of this country 1 shall be happy 
mdeed to have the privilege of sending a 
free copy to aoy of your readers who will 
apply to me 

A DOUBT. 

“ All that is fair mast fade 
The fairest si 11 the soonest 

Why is it ever born — 

The little child 
That comes but to be gone 
Oar * dearest* styled 7 

Why does it cross onr way — 

A passiDg star 
Now here, now far away. 

And next nowhere 7 

In snatching it away 
Thus suddenly, 

Wbat revelation may 
He cause to be 7 

The infant knew not anght 
Of any sin — 

For what could it have wronght 
Biro summers seven 7 

Ab 1 Not for ns are they 
Whom we may love. 

But soon one borne away 
To spheres above 
They loved each other well 
And love has knit 
Them First hts grand fell 
Now be wonld Sit 
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' Dear girl,’ her father aays 
* A preeions gift 
Is your boy j watch his ways 
That he doesn't drift.* 

Oae after one they drop 
Before my eyes 
First falls the family prop 
The best of ties. 

The latest is this child 
Oar darling dear 
That dies a death so wild 
Bat bsro seven years I 

Why is it ever born 
The little child 
That comes bnt to be gone 
Oar * dearest * styled ? 

S. Sbikitasan. 


Regulation Ho V of 1913. 

THE ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
REGULATION, MYSORE. 

(XvMlb.ani I/"!. Biulnv, H, 
on the 11th day of Ocloltr 191S.) 

Whereas it is expedient to nuke better pro- 
vision for the extension of elementary education • 
His Highness the Maharaja is pleased to enact 
ns follows i — 

1. (1) This Regulation may be called the 
Short title, com- ‘Elementary Edncation Re- 

tnene.ni.nl and ex. gntation, 1913;' and .ball 
come into operation in inch 
areas and from . inch dates at may be notified by 
Government. 

<2) It extends to the wbole of Mysore. 

2. In this Regulation, unless there is aoyttnog 

Definition. repugnant in the subject or 

context.— 
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" Parent “ includes the guardian and erery 
person who is liable to maintain any child. 

** Education Department ” means the Govern- 
ment of Mysore in the Education Department or 
the Inspector- General of Education in Mysore 
acting under the Government of Mysore in 
matters connected with public instruction fa 
Mysore. 


••Recognised School" means a school recog- 
nised by the Edncation Department for the 
purposes of this Regulation, 

•‘ Elementary Education ** means the courwi 
!n reading, writing and arithmetic and other 
subjects, ir«ny, prescribed from time to time by 
the Education Department for elementary schools 
for the purposes of this Regulstion. 

3. In erery area to which this Regulation 
_ , , applies, It shall be the duty 

i«nd boy° lo^scbool,* °f the parent of every boy, 
not under 7 and not over 11 
years of age, residing within snch area, to cause 
soeh boy to attend a recognised school for ele- 
mrnlary education for to many days in lb* 7 nt 
and for such time on each day of attendance as 
may be prescribed by the Education Department, 
nolen there is a reasonable eacuse for the non- 


attendance of the boy. 

4. (1) Any of the following circumstances 

V Non.alletd.ee. >■ * reasonable excuse 

when txcsrable. non-attendance i — 


(a) that there is no recognised school wilbio » 
distance of one mile measured along the nearest 
road from the residence of the boy which the 
boy can attend ; 

(i) that the boy ii prevented from attending 
school by reason of aiebness, infirmity, domrstw 
necessity, the seasonal needa of agriculture, ot 
other sufficient cause ; 

(e) that the boy is receiriog instruction In 
some other satisfactory manner ; and 

(d) that the boy has been exempted from such 
attendance by proper authority,- - 
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(2) Where there is a mioniUt excuse for 
non attendance, a certificate of exemption may 
be gr&ntid by inch authority and in such manner 
B9 may be prescribed by Government. 

5. It in a tecognued school in any area to 

No compulsion re- whleh th "' Ee S alitlon B PP 1,e « 
gardiog »Hend»no« rel igtons classes arebeld.no 
of religions cUwes ^ shall ^ compelled to 
attend soch classes against the wishes of bis parent 

6 In any place to which a notification under 

Section 1 applies, do person 
Prohibition of boj s , . , , . 

employment. shall employ any boy between 

the ages of 7 and 11 who a 
cot receiving elementary education in a recognised 
school or baa not obtained a certificate of exemp- 
tion under Section 4 

7 Jor the parpore of enforcing the proriiions 

of this Regulation and roles 
SohSTcoSmtitses. framed thereunder, one or 
more School Committees may 
be fcppointed for each specified area with each 
powers and in inch manner a* may he prescribed 

8 (a) A parent who, without lawful excuse 

fails to send to a recognised 
p.Sr" U “ 11 'Chool . toj, lo when Sec- 
lion 3 of this Regulation ap- 
plies, shall ba liable on conviction before a Msgis 
trate to a fine not exceeding Rs 2 provided that 
a warning in writing ahall hive beenaervedon the 
parent by a School Committee or by an Inspecting 
Officer of the Education Department not lower m 
rank than an Assistant Deputy Inspector of 
School* 

(4) In cases of repeated non-compliance, 

K..L, hr * ““ P ,r '” t '“l “ ““™ 

pe»ud non-com pli* tion, before a Magistrate be 
* nce liable to a fine not exceeding 

Ba. 10 

9. Any person who knowingly employ* any 
boy in contravention of the 
^Soptsye' * Hab*'* previsions of Section 6 shall, 
on conviction before a Magis- 
trate, be liable to a fine not exceeding Ra 20 
XIX 


10 The Government may exempt particalac 

classes or communities from 

Exemption from . ... „ 

Operation of Rego the operation of this Eegula. 
i.tlon two 

11 The Government mav, bj notification in 

the Gazette, extend the pro 

£x teas! on of Ra . 

gn is i ion to girls visions or this Regulation and 

the rules prescribed there 
under relating to boys within any area to the case 
of girls also residing in the said area 

12 The Government may, by notification in 
the Gazette, make roles to provide — 

(1) for the exercise of the powers of recog- 
nising schools and courses of instrnction for the 
purposes of this Regulation^ 

(2) by whom and in what manner and to 
wbat extent exemption certificates may be granted 
under Section 4, Sub Section (2), 

(3) for the appointment of School Com 
mittees and to define their powers and doties and 
to regulate in what manner they ahall bo exer 
cissd, 

(4) by what authorities and in wbat manner 
warning shall be givsn to parents before the 
launching of a prosecution before a Magistrate, 
and 

(5) generally for more efficiently carrying 
out the provisions of this Regulation. 

M VisvasvaRiTi, } 
Dcwan. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
fisniaji Civile 13lh Otlolei J9J3 
No 2915—' The following Press Note No 2912, 
dsted the 10th 0*tober 1913 is pnblished for gener 

at information — 

risss Note 

In Press Note No 1393 dated Ihe 12th Ms; 1913 
the st net ion of the Secretary of State Was announced 
to tbs scheme for tbe establishment of a College of 
Commerce in Bombay, and it was staled that tbe 
84 
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Secretary of State bad been rtqneated to leleet a 
■citable candidate for the post of Principal of the 
College The Secretary of State baa recently ir. 
formed Government that a suitable candidate baa 
not yet baen found. Although great difficulties bare 
presented them I el tea In the way ol the early opening 
of the College, partly owing to the above reason, 
partly in connection with the question of accom- 
modation. and partly beoanso of the recently intro- 
daced changes in the Uoiveriily calendar, lbs 
Governor in Council ia glad to be able to announce 
tbat it baa b*en piesihls to concert the following 
provisional arrangements which will admit of the 
original intention as to the opening of the institution 
being carried into effect. 

2. The College will for the preaent be accomrao* 
dated in tbe Elphinstone College boilding tod 
instruction will be given between thohonri of 8 and 
10 in tbe morning and 6 and 7 in tbe evening. It 
will prepare candidateafor tbe B icbelor of Commerce 
degree of tbe Bombay Uoiveraity, to wbicb it will 
bo affiliated. A fee of Ba, 40 per term, or Bs 120 
for tbe academio year, will be charged to the atadeote 
and will be payable in advance at tbe commence* 
moot of each term. The College will commence 
Work on the 22od instant 

3. DU Excellency tbe Qoveroor in Conceit In 
pleased to make the following provisional appoint* 
mente in the College peodieg the arrival of tbe 
permanent Principal from E igland or until further 
orders 

(1) Mr. K Subramani Aiyar, b.a ,lt , r a a a. 
(London), to act as Principal (honorary). 

(2) Mr N illontb Stdaihiv T*k ikhav, m.i„ 
to act as Lecturer in English on Re. 300 per mensem. 

(3) Mr. Ramcbandra Mabadev Josbi, X a., 
M-js , to act as L-eturer in Political Economy on 
Bi. 300 per mensem. 

(4) Mr. Bhaakarrao Vithsldaa Mebta, a A* 
M.B., to act a* Lecturer in Mercantile Law on 
Ba. 300 per mensem. 

(5) Mr. Sorabji Bbapnrji Eogioeer, ba., 
r.e A A. (London), to act as Lecturer in Accountancy 
on Ra. 300 per meoaem. 

4 . Candidates for admission to tbe College most 
have passed the Previous Examination of the (Joi. 


versity of Bombay or tbe Intermediate Examination 
in Arte of any other Indian University, or else most 
prodace a certificate from tbe Principal of an Arfa 
College affiliated to the Uoiveraity of Bombay show* 
ing that they have ealiafactorily carried ont the work 
appointed for the first two terms in Arts- 
Tbe first term of the College will be from October 
22od to December 22nd. 1913. 'the second from 
Febrnary 1st to April 30tb, 1914, and the third frost 
Jons 15th to Aogust 16th, 1914 Studenls belonging 
to the first batch will beernt up for tbe Intermedia!* 
Examination in Commerce to beheld by tbeUolver* 
lily of Bombay in tbe flret week of September 1914- 
Applications for admission should bo addressed 
to tbe O nictating tlooorary Principal of the CoH«R*- 
Mr. Aiyer. at 89. Apollo Street. Fort, Bombay. Mr* 
Aryar will ba at tbs Elphloatone College between 
the boars of 8 sod 10 A.X on the 20lb, 21*t » n 
22nd October 1913 for tbo purpose of interviewing 
candidates for admission. 

5. nie Excellency in Oooncil in announcing lb«»« 
temporary arrangementa desires to acknow • K* 
Ibat their early introduction baa been reo * r6 
poaeible only through tbe energy, wl. • 8( ' resource- 
folneea of Mr. K. 8. Aiysr. who has conaanten. 
pending tbe arrival in India of the permanent I 8 
cipai of the Coltrge, to give bie services 8 8 
honorary esparity to tbe College. Th® *"® * 
Oovernmeut ire glad that this Institution. w 8 
largely owra its inception to Mr. Aijar' 1 l* 8 ® 8 ' 1 
the cause of commercial education. »honW 
commence operations nnder hie Prlncipslsbip- 
By order o/flit FeeeZIeney Iks Kigh* U onenw^* 
the Governor it Oouteil, 

3. L. RIEB. 

Sse.eta ry to Oorerttetl. 
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mjeelf in agreement with all that llenn Poincare 
wrote or spoke intbe domain of physics, but no 
physicist can help being interested in bis mode of 
presentation, sod 1 may bars occasion to refer, in 
jj M ' ,n Fi *0 *ow« of the topics with which bo 


ponziog policy ta either advocated or instinctively 
adopted 

Sons DOUIHamO CONTBOVIRSISS. 


Scientific PnooEtss asd Fusdamevtai, 
Sceitxcsm 

And now, eliminating from otir pnrview, as is 
always neoesaary, a gicatmaea of hnman activity, 
aod limiting ourselves to a ucroliny on tbe side of 
pure science alone let na ask wbat, in tbe maic, 
is tbe characteristic of tbe promising though 
perturbing period in wb.cb we lire Different 
persons would give different answers, but the 
answer I venture to give is— rapid progress 
combined with fundamental soepUcism. P lfipid 

W'XV 1 a °\ cbaracUtl> "° of ,h « litter half 
of tbe 19th century-at l e » at not , n phj , lca . 

J found * t,0D * wer « laid, and 
know ! ed b' 6 consolidated , but 
vrbdly f.esh ground was not being opened up. 
and totally new buildings were not e* netted 
lbSS* th* ^ eal, * lt,on °t predicted a-ther waves in 
lbS8, the discovery of X rays to 1815, spontaneous 

electron Vn '! SOfi 0 18 "' and ,h ° ,eolat,oa of tbe 
ment TJL 1898 ’ “ ptc '\ l,on o* further achieve 
meet became vivid , and novelties, experimental. 
Un™ D rJ**° d t.ve been showered 

upon Da ever ernes this century brgau. That is 
I ■h»n' PCBk i° f r8pld prc B reM Of the progress 

perm.oentu! ? ? h ' ch P ar,,c “'»r achievement 

permauently conlnbutes to it , but I will sneak 
aoont tbe fundamental scepticisui P “ k 

i" 1 " '■ 'l.tldouot roes. th, 

s B ,i? ir p ! Di ?A h ' *«* bBb >" dl ^.chX 

ts, y h ‘ ? ot ,DT "* » ll “ k . 

srjxsr. r 5 ™ ■"svs. 

^■EKpsHfeSS 

r “v b ** * •>» »■ »• 

« Mb.,, U ""'X' r,*’’ 7 *»”• 


To illustrate the Datura of the fundamental 
scientifio or philosophio controversies to which I 
do refer would require almost as many addresses 
as there are sections of the British Association, 
or, at atiy rate as many as there are chief ci 


chair will coDtinne tbe tbema bet, to exbibit my 
meaning very briefly, I may cite the kind of fiom: 
nattrg controversies now extant, employing as tu 
aa possible only a single word jo each case so as 
to emphasize tbe necessary brevity and lusoffi 
ciency of tbe reference In physiology tbe con 
flict ranges round vitalism, (My immediate 
predecessor dealt with the subject at Dundee) In 
chemistry tbe debate concerns atomic structure 
(My penultimate predecessor is well awAtsof 
pugnacity in that region). In biology the dispute 
is on tbe laws of inheritance (My successor ■* 
likely to deal with this subject probably inawtf 
not deficient in liveliness) And besides tbess 
major controveisiee drbate is active in other sec* 
tiODs In education curricula generally are beiuff 
overhauled or fundamentally criticized. *°“ , . e * 
volutionary ideas are promulgated concerning tu« 
advantage* of freedom for infants. In econon'« 
and political science, or sociology, wb&t is there 
that is not under discussion 1 Not property *«®*» 
nor land alone, but everything— back, to tw 
Garden of Eden and the inter relation* of men 
and women Lastly in tbe vast group of 
mstical and physical sciences, • slurred oter r»t“ e * 
tbsn summed op as Section A,” prewnt-dV 
scepticism concerns what, if I bad to e»pr«» “ ‘.'J 
one word, 1 should call cont nuity. 
meaning of this term will hardly be inttWT 
without explanation, and I shall discuss itpn* 1 ® 11 ’ 
Still more fundamental and deep rooted lt>» 
any of tbeie sectional debates, however, » 0,1 u 
examination of aecientific foundations general'/ 
going on , and a kind of philosophic scep-iO*®." 
in the ascendant, resulting in a mistrust of pj r *'/ 
intellectual processes and in a recognition of *“■ 
limited scope of science 


Dzrascx or Nawxomv Maceaaics. 


Not by philosophers only, but by soenliS® uje° 
also, ancient postulates are being pulled up j*/ 
roots. I’oyeiuiU and mathematicians are beg'O 
mng to consider whether the long know a and a®**" 
established law of mechanics bold trne eterywhers 
and always, or whether the Newtonian iche m * 
must be replaced by something more modoedi 
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Bomething to which Newtoo'g laws of motion are 
but an approximation. Indeed, a whole system 
of non-Newtonian mechanics has been devised, 
having as its foundation the recently-discovered 
changes which must occur in bodies moving at 
speeds nearly comparable with that of light. It 
turns out, m fact, that both shape and mass are 
{unctions of velocity. As the speed increases the 
mass increases and the shape is distorted, though 
under ordinary conditions only to an infinitesimal 
extent. So lari agree} I agree with the state- 
ment of fact ; but I do Dot consider it eo revolu- 
tionary as to overturn New Ionian mechanics. After 
all, a variation of masB is familiar enough, and it 
would be a great mistake to say that Newton’s 
second law breaks down merely because mass is 
not constant. A raindrop is an example of variable 
mass ; or tbe earth may be, by reason of meteorio 
dust ; or the sun, by reason of radio activity ; or a 
locomotive, by reason of tbe omission of steam. 
In fact variable masses are the commonest, for 
friction may abrade any moving body to a mi- 
croscopic extent- 

That mass is constant is only an approximation. 
That mass is e^ual to ratio of force and accelera- 
tion is a definition, and can be absolutely accurate. 
It holds perfectly even for an electron with a speed 
near that of light ; and it is by means of Newton’s 
second law that tbe variation of mass with velocity 
has been experimentally observed aod compared 
with theory. I urge that we remain with, or go 
back to, New too. 1 see no reason against retain- 
ing ail' Newton’s laws, discarding nothing, but 
supplementing them in the light of farther koow- 

Moke Djscovuit, Moee CoJiruxnr. 

One thing is very notable, that it is closer and 
more exact knowledge tbxt bis led to tbe kind of 
scientific scepticism dow referred to ; and that tbe 
simple Ians on which we used to be working were 
thus simple and discoverable because tbe full com- 
plexity of existence was tempered to our ken by the 
roughness of our meaos of observation. Kepler’s 
laws are not accurately true, and if be bad bad 
before him all the data oo w a > at table he could hardly 
have discovered them. A planet does not really 
move in an ellipse, but in a kind of hypocycloid 
and not accurately in tbit either. So tt is also 
with Boyle’s law and tbe other simple laws in 
physical chemistry. Elen Van der Waals’s 
generalisation of Boyic’a law is only a further 
approximation. 

In most parts o! physic* simplicity b*t sooner or 
later to give place to complexity 5 though certaiofy 
1 urge that the sinsnle taws were true, and are 


still true, as far os they go, their inaccuracy being 
only delected by farther real discovery. The 
reason they are departed from becomes known to 
us; the law is not really disobeyed, but is modified 
through the action of a known additional cause, 
lienee it is all iu the direction of progress. 

The Fight betwxxk Cosnwcur ahd 
D iscomiaoiTT. 

If we bad to summarise the main trend of 
physical controversy at present, I feel inclined to 
urge that it largely turns on tbe question as to 
which way ultimate victory lies in the fight be- 
tween continuity and discontinuity. On the 
surface of nature at first we see discontinuity ; 
objects detached and countable. Then we realise 
the air and other media, and so emphasise con- 
tinuity arid fluwing quantities. Then we detect 
atoms and numerical properties, and discontinuity 
once more makes its appearance. Then we invent 
tbe tether and are impressed with continuity again. 
But this is not likely to be the end ; and what tbe 
ultimate end will be, or whither there is an ulti- 
mate end, is a question difficult to answer. 

The modern tendency is to emphasize the dis- 
continuous or atomic character of everything. 
Matter has long been atomic, in the same sense as 
anthropology is atomic; the unit of matter is the 
atom, as tbe unit of humanity is the individual. 
Whether men or women or children— they can 
be counted as so many “ souls.” And atoms of 
matter can be counted too. 

Certainly, bow over, there is an illusion of con- 
tinuity. We reergnua it in the case of water. 
It appears to be a continuous medium, und yet it 
is certainly molecular. It is mads continuous again, 
in a sense, by the tether postulated in its pores ; 
for tbe triher is essentially continuous, though 
Osborne lieyoolds, it is Uue, invented a discon- 
tinuous or granular aether, on the analogy of the 
seashore. Tbe sands of the sea, the haira of the 
head, the descendants of a patriarch, are typical 
instances of numerable, or rather of innumerable, 
things. Tbe difficulty of enumerating them is cot 
that there ia nothing to count but merely that the 
things to be counted are very numerous. So are 
the atoms ina drop of water — they outnumber 
the drops in an Atlantic Ocean— aod, during the 
briefest time of stating their number, JO millions 
or bo may have evaporated ; bat they are as easy 
to count as the grains of sand on a shore. ' 

Tub Istabiom or Ncmbeb ikto tfasmBCUv 
Big loss. . 

Electricity iteeif— -i.A, electric charge— strangely 
enough baa proved itself to be atomic. There is A 
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natural unit of electria charge, as suspected by 
Faraday and Maxwell and named b y Johnstone 
btoney Some of the electron's visible effects 
were studied by Crockrs in a vacuum, and its 
weighing and measunogbyJ J Thomson were 
announced to the British Association meeting at 
Dover in 1899— a fitting prelude to the 2Cth 
Century 

Even magnetism has been suspected of being a 
atomic and it* hypothetical unit has been nau ed in 
advance the magneton, bull confess that here 1 
hare not been shaken oat of the conservative view 
We may express all this as an mission of number 
into unsuspected regions Biology may be said 
to be becoming aiomic. Ii bis long had 
natural unit* in tba shape of cells and nuclei, and 
some discontinuity represented by body boundaries 
* nd . 0 *, 11 b“‘ no**, m its laws of heredity as 

studied by Mendel, number and discontinuity are 
stiikiugly apparent among the reproductive cells, 
and the varieties of offspring admit of numerical 
specification and prediction to a surprising extent, 
while modification by continuous variation, which 
seemed to be of the essence of Darwinism, gives 
place to, or at least is accompanied by mutation, 
with finite and considerable and m appeaiance 
discontinuous change So far from Nature not mak- 
mg jumps, it becomes doubtful if she does anything 
else Her hitherto placid course, more closely 
examined, seems to look hke a kind of steeplechase 
Tst undoubtedly continuity is the backbone of 
evolution, as taught by all biologists— no artificial 
boundaries or demarcation belwten species— a 
continuous chain o! heredity from far below the 
*““ b *, opto ttan - Actual continuity of undying 
fa, T* ran r 8 t , bro “S h 611 generations, 
h ° agh * ftrsnge discontinuity 
between this persistent element and its successive 

fcaipi.™.-. d, ra „ u „„, re "b:s 

eOD ’ ert individual organism into mere 
T*' 1 * ccfcl,on ' or excretions, with no power 
ce, L a t?^^ g il° r experience to their 

geueraimg cells— is advocated by one school. 

Discosmtnrasn Puai fJiiB E H 4IICg . 

dors not fall to exercise fascina- 
K k k“ pUr ® malllemaUc -' Carves are invent. 

* b “ h «»«»* of » succession of dots 

SSf-S.S.EEr- 
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ter of energy is advocated. We had hoped to be 
honoured by the presence of Professor Planck, 
whose theory of the quantum, or indivisible unit 
or atom of eoergy, excites the greatest interest, 
aud by some is thought to bold the field. 

Then again radiation is showing signs of becom- 
ing atomic or discootiounus. The corpuscular 
theory of radiation is by no means so dead as IQ 
my youlb we thought it was Some radiation t» 
certainly corpuscular, and even the mlberial 
kind shows indications which may be misleading, 
that it is as otty or locally concentrated into points 
as if the wave front consisted of detached specks or 
patches , or, ss J J Thomson says, “ the. wave- 
front must be more analogous to bright specks on 
a dark ground than to a unifrrmly illuminated 
surface, thus suggesting that the lether w*J be 
fibrous in structure, and that a wave runs along 
lines of electric force, as the genius of iarsdaj 
surmised might be possible, in bis “ TbougbH on 
Hay Vibration ” Indeed, Newton guested some- 
thing of the same kind, I fancy, when ha super- 
posed other pulseaon his corpuscles. 

InrouTsHcr or Radiation. 

Whatever be ihe t-nth in this matter, a diseoi- 
sioo on isdiation, of extreme weight and interest, 
though likewise of great profundity and techni- 
cality, is excepted in Section A. We welcome 
Professor Lorentz, Dr. Arrhenius, Professor 
LsogeviD, Professor Pringsheim, and others, I* 0 ®® 
of whom bate been specially invited to fcogiand 
because of the important contributions which they 
have made to the subject matter of this discussion- 

Why is so much importance attached to radia- 
tion ? Because it is the best kuown and longest 
studied link between matter and H'tber, tod 
only property we are acquainted with that *“*' c 
the unmodified great mass of aether alone t-lco* 
tncity and magnetism are associated with 1 ® 
modifications or smgulsrities called electrons! 
most phenomena are connected still more dire**” 
ly with matter. Radiation however, Ihoug 
exuttel by au accelerated electron, is subsequent- 
ly let loose in the mther of space, and listen 
as a definite thing at a measurable and con- 
stant pact — a pace independent of everything so 
loop as i he aether la free .unmodifitd and utdcaot 
by matter. Hence radiation has much to teach u» 
and we have much to learn concerning its nature. 
How far can the analogy of granular, corpuscular 
countable, atomic, cr discontinuous things oe 
pressed? 1 here are those who ihmk it can o* 
nested very far. But to avoid miaunderstandi®B 
let me state, for what it maybe worth, that* 
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myself am an upholder of ultima's continuity and 
fervent believer in the Ether of space. 

. Pbogbiss in tub Siudt of Molecules. 

One very valid excuse for the prevalent attitude 
towards discontinuity is the astonishing progress 
that has been made in actually seeing or almost 
seeing the molecules, end studying their arrange- 
ment and distribution. 

The laws oE gases have been found to 
apply to emulsions and to fine powders in 
euspension, of which the Brownian movement 
has long been known. This movement is 
caused by the orthodot molecular bombardment, 
and its average amplitude exactly represents the 
theoretical mean free path calculated from the 
“molecular weight” of the relatively gigantic 
particles. The behaviour of these microscopically 
visible masses corresponds closely and quanti- 
tatively with what could be predicted for them as 
fearfully heavy atoms, on the kinetic theory of 
gases ; they may, indeed, be said to constitute a gas 
with a graramolecule as high as 200,000 ton * : 
and, what ia rather important as well as interesting, 
they tend visibly to verify the law of tqnipaititioa 
of energy even in so extreme a case, when that 
law is propetly Btated and applied. 

Still more remarkable— the application of 
X-rays to display the arrangement of molecules 
in crystals, and ultimately the arrangement of 
atoms in molecules, as initiated by Professor Lane 
with Drs. Friedrich and Knipping, aud continued 
by Professor Bragg and bis son and by Dr. Tattoo, 
constitute a series of researches of high interest 
and promise. By this means many of the 
theoretical anticipations of our countryman 
Mr. William Barlow and— working with him — 
Professor Pope, as well at of those distinguished 
crystallographera von Groth aud vou Fedora w, 
have been confirmed in a striking way. These 
brilliant researches,- which seem likely to con- 
stitute a branch of physics in themselves, and 
which are being continued by Messrs. Moiety 
and C. G. Darwin, tod by Mr. Keene and others, 
may be called an a potheoaia of the atomic theory 
of matter. 

' Adyocsci of a CoaaiETLviTE Attitude. 

Now in all the debatable matters of which I 
have indicated possibilities I want to urge a con- 
servative attitude. I accept the new experimental 
results on which some of theta theories — such at 
the principle oE relativity— awe based, and am 
profoccdiy interested in them ; but 1 do cot feel 
that they aro so revolutionary as their propounders 
think. I see away to retain the old and yet 


embrace the new, and I urge moderation in tba 
uprooting and removal of land-marks. And of these 
the chief is continuity. I cannot imagine the 
exertion of mechanical force across empty epace, 
no matter how minute ; a continuous medium 
seems to me essential. I cannot admit discon- 
linuity in either space or lime, nor can 1 imagine 
any sort of experiment which would justify such 
a hypothesis. For surely we must realize that we 
know nothing experimental of either space or 
time ; we cannot modify them in any way. We 
make experiments on bodies, and only on bodies, 
using “ body ” as an exceedingly general term. 

The Reality of the xEthib. 

Very well tben, what abont the Ether — is that in 
the same predicament? Is that an abstraction ora 
mere convention, or ia it a concrete physical entity 
or which we can experiment? Now it has to be 
freely admitted that it it exceedingly difficult to 
make experiments on the (other, ft does not 
appeal to sense, and we know no means of getting 
hold of it. The ooa thing we know metrical 
about it is the velocity with which it 
can transmit transverse waves. That is clear 
and definite, and thereby to my judgment 
it proves itself • physical agent, not indeed 
tangible or sensible, but yet concretely real. 
Bat it docs elude our laboratory grasp. If 
wo rapidly more matter through if, hoping to 
grip it and more it too, we fail ; there is no 
nifchnnioal connexion. Aud even if wo expert- 
moot on light we fail too. So long as transpa- 
rent matter is moving relatively to ns, light can 
he effected inside that matter ; hat when matter 
is relatively stationary to matter nothing observ. 
able (sices place, however fast things may he 
moving, so long aa they move together. 

Hence arises the idea that motion with 
respeot to not her is meaningless j and the fact 
that only relative motion of pieces of matter 
with respect to each other has so far been observ- 
ed ie the foundation of the principle of relativity. 
It sounds simple enough as thus stated, hot in 
its developments it is an ingenions and complica- 
ted doctrine embodying enrpriaing consequences 
which have been worked oat by Professor 
Einstein and his disciples with consummate 
ingenuity. 

Now the facta are that no motion with refer- 
ence to the ether alone hes ever yet been observ- 
ed j there are always curious compensating 
efKcta which jnst cancsl oat the movement- 
terms and destroy or effectively mask any 
phenomenon that might otherwise he expected. 
When matter move* paxt matter observation 
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can be ra»de| bnt, even so, no consequent 
locomotion of (other, outside the actually inoviog 
particle?, can be detected. 

M EASCERMIXT or .ETBXRUt. UOTtOB 


To deleot motion through w'ber we macl nso 
an »lheiial process We may nso radiation and 
try to compare the speeds o! tight along or 
across the motion, or we might try to measure 
the speed, first with the motion and then againat 
it. Bat how are we to make the comparison? 
If the time of omission from a distant aonrea is 
given by a distant cluck, that clock most be 
observed through a telescope — that is, by a 
beam of light, which 1I plainly a compensating 
process. Or the light from a neighbouring 
Boorce can be sent back to os by a distant mirror, 
when again there will be compensation Or the 
sterling of light from a distant trrresli isl source 
may be telegraphed to oe, either with « wire cr 
without, hat it is the id her tbit convey the 
message in either case, so again there will be 
compensation Electricity, magnetism, and light 
are all effects of the rother Use cohesion then, 
have a rod stretching from one place to another, 
and meaBnre that Dat cohesion is transmitted 
by the nether too, if, as believed, it is the umver 
Ba! binding medmm Compensation is likely , 
compensation can, on tbs electrical theory of 
matter, be predicted Use some action not 
dependent on Hither, then. Very well, where 
shall we find it ? 


The fact it ws are living in an epoch of some 
very comprehensive general nations. The pbysio- 
al discovery of the 20th cent ary, so far, ie the 
electrical theory of matter This is the great 
new theory of onr times , it was referred to. m 
ita philosophical aspect, by Mr Balfour iq bia 
presidential address at Cambridge in 1901 We 
are too near it to be able to contemplate tc 
properly , it has still to establish itself and to 
develop in detail, bat I anticipate that m some 
form or other it will prove true. 


The theory is bonnd to have car iocs consequen- 
ces, and already it has contributed to some of »hi 
np rooting and uncertainty that I speak of Fo; 
if it be tree every material interaction will bi 
electrical— a « , eo’heri&l , and hence arises om 
difficulty Every kind of fores is transmitted bi 
the father, and hence, so long as all onr apparatoi 
is travelling together at one and the same pace 
we have no chance of deteeling the motion Thai 
is the strength of the principle of relativity 
The changes are not aero, bnt they cancel eacl 
other out of observation. 


[Nov. 1913. 

Dirncum or Omnvtxa tub vEtoie or Swcr. 

It ia the extreme omnipresence and uniformity 
and universal agency of the rn'ber of space that 
males it so difEcolt to observe To observs 
anything yon most have differences If a!! school 
at a distance are oondocted at the tame rats 
throogh the tether, the travel of none of thim 
can be observed Find something not concern 
by the te’her and there is a ohance. Bat then 
every physical action is transmitted by tie 
w‘her, and in evsry cate by means of its trsn* - 
verse or radiation like activity Except perbtpi 
gravitation That may give us a cine boieo dry. 
but at present we have not been able to detect ill 
speed of transmission at all. f^o plan hs* been 
deviled for measuring it. Nothing abort of lea 
creation or destruction of matter seem* likely to 
serve creation or destruction of thegraviletional 
noil, whether it be an atom or ao electron or 
whatever it is Moat likely the onit of weigh* l * 
an electron, just as the onit of mass is The 
so-called non Newtonian meobames, «»lh «*** 
and shape a function of velocity, re so lmmediat* 
consequence of the electrical theory of m» l « c 
The electrical theory of matter is • po* lU, '* 
achievement, and has poetltve results Rfi***'* 
we make experiments which throw light upon the 
relation between matter and the wther of *P* re 
The pnooiple of relativity, wbteh seeks torepls« 
it, is a principle of negation, a negative propose* 
tion, a statement that observation of oeiUin »*** 
can never be made, a denial of any 
between matter sod tether, a virtual denis* 
tbs aether exists Whereas if wo admit tbsf** 
changes that go oo by reason of rapid motion, 
whole field is open for discovery, it •* *. 
possible to investigate the changes iu tbsp«°‘ 
election— appallingly minnto though it »*— 
approaches the speed of liRht.aod P ra l* l “ b 
belonging fo the letber of space, evasive t» oa K 
it be, cannot leg far behind. 

The Fochdxiiok or Mat emit Co»mc** r 

Speaking as physicist I most claim lb* 
as peculiarly onr own domain The 
molecules we share with the chemist, sod »»»* . 
m its various forme is investigated by *“ ® 
science, bnt a study of the letter of sp aca , b8 ! 0 ?f! 
to physics only I am no s alone n> 
fascination of this portentous entity 
elnsive and intangible character, combiner w 
its universal and unifying permanence, it* *P 
parently infioite extent, iu definite and 
propertiea male the itlher the moat interesting" 
it is by far the largest and out funds®* 0 * 
mgiedient in the material cosmos. Ae Sir +•*• 
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Thomson said at Winnipeg j * The (clher fg not a 
fantastic creation of the speculative philosopher, 

it is as essential to ns sb the air we breathe 

The Btody of this all pervading substance is 
perhaps the moat fascinating and important duty 
of the physioiat.” Matter it is not, hot material 
it is as it belongs to the material universe and is 
to he investigated by ordinary methods. Bat to 
say this is by no means to deny that it may have 
mental and spiritnai functions to anbserve in 
some other order of existence as haB in this. 

The ajlher of space is at least tbo great engine 
of continuity. It may be ranch more, for without 
it there could hardly be a material universe at all. 
Certainly, however, it is essential to continuity; 
it is the one all-permeating substance that binds 
the whole of the particles of mailer together. It 
is the uniting and binding media m without which, 
if matter could exist at all, it could exist only aa 
chaotio and isolated fragments; and it is the 
universal medium of communication between 
world and particles. And yet it i* possible for 
people to deny its existence, because it is uoretalcd 
to aDy of our senses, except sight— and to that 
only in an indirect and not easily recognized 
fashion. 

Limitation o» PhtbICIX, Science. 

I hold that science is incompetent to make com- 

f rehensive denials, even about tbe rather, and that 
t goes wrong when it makes tbe attempt. Science 
should not deal in negations j it is strong in 
affirmations, bat nothing based on abstrsetioo 
ought to presume to deny outside its own region. 
It often happens that things abstracted from SDd 
ignored by one branch of science may be taken 
into consideration by another. 

I observe that by some critics 1 have been 
called a vitalist, and in a sense I am ; bet I am 
not a (its list if vitalism means an appeal loan 
undefined “ vital force” (an objectionable term I 
have never thought of using! aa against the laws 
of chemistry and physics. Those laws most be 
anpplemBDted, bat need by no means be super- 
seded. The business of science is to trace oat 
their mode of action everywhere, as far and as 
folly as possible ; and it is a tree instinct which 
rcaents tbe medieoval practice of freely iutroduc- 
ing spiritnai and unknown causes info working 
science. In science an appeal to occult qualities 
must he illegitimate, and be a barrier to experi- 
ment and research generally; as, when anything 
is called an act of God — and when no more is 
said. The occurrence is left unexplained. Asan 
ultimate, atatement ench a phrase may be not 
only true but universal in its application. Cut 
XIX 


there are always proximate explanations which 
may he looked for and discern ed with patience. 
So, lightning, earthquakes, and other portents 
ate reduced to natural causes. No ultimate 
explanation is ever attained by science; proxi- 
mate explanations only. They aro what it 
exists for; and it is the business of scientific 
men te> seek them. To attribute tbe rise of 
sap to vim force would be absurd, it would be 
giving up the problem and stating nothing at 
all. Tbe way in which osmosie acta to produce 
tbe remarkabte and surprising effect is discover* 
able and has been discovered. 

Tni ScE'E&PHistciL Element in Lise. 

Asia well known, tbere are moro than a few 
biologists who, when taking a broad saryey of 
their subject, clearly perceive and teach that, 
before all tbe actions of live things are fully 
explained, so cue hitherto exolndid causes most 
be po#twlaA*&. EiVti vine* Vhw limatd 3. F». 
Mayer it baa been becoming moro end more 
certain that, as regards performance of work, 
a living thing obeys tbe laws of physics, like 
everything else; but undoubtedly it initiates 
proceSBeB and produces results that without it 
coold not have occurred — from a bird’s nest to 
a honeycomb, from a deal-box to a warship. 
Tbe behaviour of a ship firing shot and shell ie 
explicable in terms of energy, bat the discrimina- 
tion which it exercises between friend and toe is 
not so explicable. Tbere is plenty of physics and 
chemistry aud mechanics about every vital 
aotion, but for a complete understanding of it 
something beyond physics and chemistry is 
needed. Aud life inlroducee au incalculable 
element. Tbe vagaries of a fire or a cyclone 
could all he predicted by Laplace’s calculator, 
given the initial positions, velocities, and the law 
of acceleration ol the aolecales ; bat no rnafbe- 
mfttioien could calculate the orbit of a common 
bon Be- fly, A physicist into whose galvanometer 
a spider had crept would be liable to get phenom- 
ena of a kind quite inexplicable, until be 
discovered the supernatural, ». t., literally super* 
physical cause, I will risk the assertion that 
life introduces something incalculable and 
purposeful amid the laws of physics; it thus 
distinctly supplements those laws, though it 
leaves them otherwise precisely as they were and 
obeys them all. 

Ws see only its effect, we do not see life, itself. 
Conversion of inorganic into organic ie effected 
always hy living organisms. The 'conversion 
under I hose conditions certainly occnrr, and the 
process may be studied. Life appears necessary 
$5 
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to tbs conversion, whioh clearly lakes place is appropriate to the material world j not M 
under the guidance of life though id itself it is a philosophy but as a working creed, as » prow 
a physical and chemical process Many labor* mate, an immediate form for guiding researc 
tory conversions take place nnder the guidanoe Everything beyond lhat beumga to another ’x®g i 
of life, and, bat for the exptrimenter, would and most be reaobed by other method* 
not hare occurred explain tbe psychical in term* of physics 

Again, putrefaction, and fermentation, and chemistry is simply ‘“J 0 *** .** » a 

purification of river*, and disease, are not purely tendency to deny , _i 1 , .i QS£ , 0 i l i*ingi* 

and solely chsmioal proceises. Chemical processes epipbenomenon , , m .£ n h*atca 

they are. but they are initiated and conducted by ^justified, >• "•'«* b ‘ d nutephys.es. 
living organisms. Just when medicine is becoming Lin *hd Misn, 


biological, and whan the hope of makrog the ... 

tropical belt of the earth healthily habitable by Bat although life and mind may ™ j ! 
eigetio races is attracting the attention of from physiology, they are not excluded ir 
ople of power, phllosopb tire biologisla should soience Of course not Zt le not reasonable 


people of power, philosopb tlrg biologisla should soience ... •».... — — 

not attempt to give their ecience away to say that things necessarily elode lovsallgati 
chemistry and plysica Sections D and II and merely because we do not knock 
I and K are not really subservient to A and B Yet the mistake is sometimes mede The * " 


Biology is an independent ecience, and it is makes no appeal to sense, therefore some at* 
served, not dominated, by chemistry and physics beginning to say lhat it dots not exist Au° 


occasionally pot into the same predicament 
Life is not delected m the laboratory, save nW 


SciEKCI AND ScPXBSTITIOS. litre ■» nos un.ecieu •— a. — 

a t a . . , , . physical and chemical manifestations , bu - 

Soientifle men are hostile to saperstition, and Jv' blv , ^ ndnut lbll t it guides process** 
rightly so, for a great many popular superstitions n#verlba ] ee8 It n,*y be called a catalytic sgeol. 
are both annoying and can tempt ib a | yet coca T<> nnder8lBnd lha action of life itself, the simplest 
sion ally the term may be wrongly applied to 1ftn „ not l0 , hink of microscopic organism or 
practices of which the theory is nnkr own To w U m \iu animal, but to make esc of our 

fi superficial obserror aome of the praoticee of 1 -inenence si livingbemg* Any po«t‘« 
biologists themselves must appear grossly super 8erv88 to Btem * comprehensive deuisl , 

To combat m.w Sir Ronald Ross reality of m.nd and guidance and p1*n 

‘°l° ’ D l ^ ere ?‘ r •, D0 * be °' U M? 0 * IS denied fcecausi they make no appeal to ssu.s, 

I presidinff gen,, What the „ tbltk how tbe wolld would «rP C8r ,^*“ 
04 V b ® raore ’odicrous than the corions and obgerTer , 0 nbom „ l8t eoce of men was unknOiru 
evidently savage ritual, Insisted on by United » UDdl , COTergb i- w hile yet all *ba laws sod 
States officers at that hygienloally splendid , . r . nn as they do now 

achievement, the Panama Canal- he v.tnal of made no .PP»> <° tN 

punching a hole in every discarded tin, wHb the PP of an observer of Ifais planet Suppose an 
object of keeping off disease I Wbat more absurd, . > otKervrr conld eee atHhe events occurring 

H^SrSGssys."*." 

“uJffii’.Tft r.r,r.; ■■■ -»* « »•» •• “• 

Of life without matter. HeDca naturally they °° 0 instance, 

aay, or they approva such Baying, as, “ 1 discern lf h ® looked at th8 Flrth * 01 becionmg 

In matter the promise and potency of all forma he would see piera ar sing in the ,nner till 

of life" Of all terrvstnsl manifrstaliona of life, to sprout, reaching across in strange , ltrgc ttd 
certainly Bow else could it manifest itself they actually join or are joiuid by pieces . b( [ 

? f«>“ below to complete the » gort 


r«ve through mattei P “ I delect nolhiog in tbe up fruu. ueiuw w «w|»n> .«» 
organism hot the laws of chemislry und phyeicB" circuit round the current) He JvL on e 

it is said Very well naturally enough That ot bridge or filament thus constructed, . t . 

ta what they are after, they are studvinr. shore to the other, and across this bridg 


physical and chemical aspects or manifestations hka thing* crawling and returning fox 0‘ 
of life. But life itself — life and mind and obvious reason . 

cooscionsness—ihey are not studying, and they Or let him look at the ft lie, and « c0 8 n ‘"’*“® 
J b, “ fro “ the ‘ r poxview Matter is what mei.tonous character of that river in P™““ U ut 
appeal* to opr senses here and now , materialism tbe growth ot vegetation in tbe desert 
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him ieg a kind of untoward cryctallization grow- 
ing across and beginning to dara the beneficent 
stream. Blocks fly to tbeir places by acme kind 
of polar forces ; •• we cannot donbl” that it is by 
hello or other tropUm. There is no need to go 
outside the laws of mechanics and physics, tbere is 
no difficulty about supply of energy— none what- 
ever — materials in tin cans are consumed which 
amply account for all the energy ; and all the laws 
of physics are obeyed. The absence of any design, 
too, is manifest ; fortbe effect of the structure is 
to flood an area up-stream which might bare been 
useful, and to submerge a structure of some beauty: 
while down stream its effect is likely to be worse, 
for it would block the course of the riser and 
waste it on the desert, were it Dot that fortunately 
some leaks develop and a sufficient supply still 
goes down — goes down in fact more equably than 
before ; so that the ultimate result it beneficial to 
vegetation, and simulates intention. 

Tut Etidescr or Uifias. 

If told concerning either of these structures 
that an engineer, a designer in London, called 
Benjamin Baker, bad anything to do with it, the 
idea would be preposterous. One conclusive 
argument is final against each a superstitious 
hypothesis— he is not there, and a thing plainly 
cannot act where it is not- But although we, with 
our greater advantages, perceive that the right 
solution for such an observer would be the 
recognition of some unknown agency or agent, it 
must be admitted that an explanation in terms of 
a vague entity called vital force would be useless, 
and might be so worded as to be misleading ; 
whereas a statement in terms of mechanics and 
physics oould be clear and definite and true as far 
as it went, though it must necessarily bo incom- 
plete. And note that what we observe, in each 
understood cases, is an interaction of mind and 
matter ; not parallelism nor epi phenomenalism nor 
anything strained or difficult, bat a straightfor- 
ward utilization of the properties of matter and 
energy for purposes copceived in the mind, and 
executed by muscles guided by acts of will. But, 
it will be said, this is unfair, for we know that 
there is design in the Forth Bridge or the Nile 
Bam ; we have seen the plans and understand the 
agencies at work ; we know that it was conceived 
and guided by life and mind ; it is unfair to quote 
this as though it could simulate an automatic. 

Not at all, say the extreme school of biologists 
whom I am criticising, or ought to say if they 
were consistent, there is nothing bat chemistry 
and physics at work anywhere ; and the mental 
activity apparently demonstrated by those atruc-' 
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turesi* only an illusion, an epiphenomenon ; tha 
laws of chemistry and physics are supreme, and 
they ava sufficient to account for everything! Well, 
they account for things up to a point ; they 
account j n part fortbe colour of a sunset, for the 
majesty c f a mountain peak, for the glory of 
animate existence. But do they account for 
everything completely ? Bo they account for our 
own feeling of joy and exaltation, for our 
sense uf beauty, for the manifest beauty existing 
throughout Dature ? Do not these things suggest 
something higher and nobler and more joyous, 
something for the sake of which all the struggle 
for exigence goes on ? 

Dztrra Miasmas ih Natural Objects. 

Surely there must be a deeper meaning involved 
in natural objects. Orthodox explanations are only 
partial, though true as far r.s they go When we 
<w ®% psetiajloared piaaafo la s. 

peacock'* tail, or hiir in a zebra’s hide, and 
realize that tha varying shades on each are 
so placid as to contribute to the general 
design and pattern, it becomes exceedingly 
difficult to explain how this organized co-operation 
of part*, this harmonious distribation of pigment 
cells h as come about on merely mechanical prin- 
ciples. it would be as easy to explain the sprouting 
of thij cantilevers of the Forth Bridge from Its 
P‘ er *. or the flocking of the stones of the Nila ' 
Bam by cheroiotaxis. Flowers attract insects 
for fertilization ; and fruits tempt animals to eat 
them in order to carry seeds. But these explanations 
cannot be final. We hare still to explain the 
insects. So much beauty cannot be necessary 
metely to attract their attention. We have 
further to explain this competitive striving 
toward* life. Why do things struggle to exist?' 
Sorely the effort must have some significance, 
the development some aim. We thus reach the 
problem of existence itself, and the meaning of 

evolution. 

The mechanism whereby existence entrenches 
itself i* manifest, or at least has been to a large' 
extent discovered. Natnral selection is a i era. 
cama, g0 fat as it goes * but if so much beauty is 1 
necessary for insects, what about tha beauty of 
a landscape or of clouds ? What utilitarian object ' 
do those subserve t Beauty in general is not 
taken into account by science. Very well that may 
be all right, but it exists nevertheless. It is not 
my function to discuss it. No ; but it is my func- 
tion tq remind yon and myself that our stndies 
do not exhaust the universe, and that if we dog- 
matize in a negative direction, and say that we . 
can reduce everything to physics and chemistry 
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we gibbet ourselves as ludicrously narrow pedant*, 
and are falling far short of the richness and fulness 
of our human birthright How far preferable is 
the r«rerent att tude of the Eastern poet 
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catedby a multitude of freeageuts 


modify the web, making the product m 
fnl or „—«rt..«~wAtn» as they are in harmony 


i or more ugly according as they 

disharmony with the general scheme I«ntul 

. , to maintain that manifest imperfections are 

The world with eyes bent upon thy feet stands ted {or sud that freedom coaid be g‘”“ 

•■-with all its silent stars” ■ - - 1«« cost 


Superficially aod physically we are very limited 
Our sense organs are adapted to the observation 
of matter , and nothing else directly appeals to us 
Our nerie muscle system is adapted to the pro- 
duction of motion in matter, in desired ways , and 
nothing else in the material world cm we accom- 
plish Our brain aud nerve systems connect us 
with the rest ot the physical world Oar senses 
gne us information about the inurements and ar 
rangemeots of matter Our muscles enable us to 
produce changes m those distributions Toat u 
out equipment for human life , aud human history 


„ „„ other terms, nor at any loss cosl i J 
bility thus to work for weal or wool* no ill * 


ability thus to wont tor weak w - ““ 
it .a a reality, a responsible power which _ 
seious agents possess , wherefore the t J* 
fabric is Dot somethiog pre-ordaiocd ao 
able, though by wide knowledge of cb ‘ ra ® 1 * * 
may be interred. Nothing t. 10 * Ior *“* L 
the* uniform progress of time theclothmu.^ 
woven, but the pattern is not wholly u 
mechanically calculable. 


erythiug 


i determined Where 


record of what we have done with these parsi- ^“7»c o fue «*ao "d'em res oftb* conscious P lrt * 

“• “Sn-.ir k : .S." * 


Tnuroasi. Cohiiscitt m Evolution 


But if we hare learnt from science that evolution 
1s real, we have learnt a great oeal I must uot 
venture to philosophize but certainly Irom the 
point of view of science evolution is a great reality 
barely evolution » not an illusion , surely the 


not guided from outside but from wiiliioi • 

i»-«r ■■ ■»»*■■»* ** "tr; lb.ii) 

this guiding power we are a small, but no 
insignificant, portion 

Tb.t .TOl.tion.fr " 

- -,rl w 


tllottan , .utolj lb. ,„. p „t.. 

.rr.r.rrr, 1 -»»■,}; 


they „ ...... 

keystone of evoluUun * 1 he cent u nee follow 
each other, perfecting a small wild (lower ” We 
abstract from hviog moving reality a ceitaiu static 
aspect, and we call it matter , we abstract the 
element of progresuveness, and we call it Ume 
When tlieie two abstractions combine, co-operate, 
interact, we get reality again It is like I’oynling’e 
theorem 1 lie only way to refute or contuse iba 
theory ol evolution is to introduce the subjectivity 
of time That theory mvolvei the reality ol time, 
and it U in this sense that Profeator Bergson uses 
the gnat phrase “ Creative evolution " 

1 see the wboleot mat* rial existence as a steady 
passage Irom past to future, only the single instant 
which we call the present being actual The part 
u not non existent, however, it is stored in our 
memories, there is a record of it m matter, and 
the present, Is based upon , the future u the out- 
come of the present, and is the product of ero- 


Kaistccce is liks tbs output from a loom, The 
pattern, the design for tl a weaving, is in some 
»orl“1h*lfc , * alrtady, but wlierssa our looms 
er* mere machines, uuce the guiding cards Lave 
beta led into tbtm, the Loom of Time is roapli- 


doing end what it ■■ aiming ftt pl *,h«' whole, 
aiming are therefore not absent from , oa * 

for we are a part ol the whole, and * r ® 
of them in ourselves 

bClKt.cn AUD PSTCBIClI- RsMtCCB. 

«re n°t' 

Either we ere immortal be,0 £* ,® . „„,t b*v» 
We may not know our deaiiny, but j e „isl» 

a destiny of some sort. These c„ m aks 

are just us likely to be wrong as t etrowu 

assertions , in iact, denials are asss lj^ked up 
into negative form Scieolino ni»» t f B | rot w 

to as sulhonties, and should b» , 0 ,ove*l 

mislead Science may not b* » tbon ) d out 
human destiny, but it certain J ^jibef «o 
obscure it. Thing* are as , rM h and 

find them out or uot, and if we , . . B s —l1 
falls statements, posterity I tit 

posterity ever troublsa its head »b° .cpj, u 
one of tboss who thiok * b as hw 

science ate not eo lim.Ud .a tta moc! 

Wen thought , that they can J* L*J£Vso» can b 
more widely, and that Hie psvot ic K Allow® 
studied and brought under **.? * „ |*} r fi,lc 

anyhow to maks the atumpl. Uiv l tD0 iV.(|i 
L it those who prefer the materialistic b 
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by all means derelop their thesis as far as *bey 
can ; bat let as try what we can do in the 
psychical region and sea which wins. Oar 
methods are really the same a* theirs — the sub- 
ject, mat tar differs. Neither shoafd abase tbo 
other for making the attempt. 

Although 1 am speaking ex cathedra, as one of 
tbs representatives of orthodox science, I will 
Dot shrink from a personal note soramArixing 
the resalt on my own mind of 30 year#' experience 
of psychical research, began without predilection 
— indeed, with the usual hostile prejudice. This 
is not the place to enter into details or to discuss 
facta scorned by orthodox science, bat 1 cannot 
help remembering that an utterance from Ibis 
chair is no ephemeral production, for it remaios 
to be criticized by generations yet unborn, whose 
knowledge coast inevitably be fuller aad wider 
than oar own. Yaar President, therefore, ehoald 
not be completely hound by the shackles of pre- 
sent-day orthodoxy, nor limited to beliefs fashion- 
able at the time. 

“Peesosalitt Persists Beyosd Bodily Dratd." 

In justice to myself and my co-workers I 
maBt lisk annoying my present hearer#, not 
only by leaving on record oar conviction that 
occurrences now regaided as occult cau be 
examined and reduced to order by the methods 
of science carefully and persistently applied, bat 
by going farther and saying, with the utmost 
brevity, that already the facta so examined have 
convinced ms that memory and affection are 
Dot limited to that association with matter by 
which alone they can manifest themselves here 
and now, and that personality persists b-yond 
bodily death. The evidence to my mind goes to 
prove that discarnate intelligence, under certain 
conditions, may interact with a# on the material 
side, thus indirect)? coming within our scientific 
ken ; and that gradually we may hope to attain 
Borne understanding of tha natnre of a larger, 
perhaps anherisl, existence and of tbs conditions 
regulating intercourse across the chasm. A body 
of responsible investigators has even now landed 
On the treacherous bnt promising shores of anew 
continent. Yes, and there is mote to eay than 
that. The methods of science are not the only 
way, though they are our way, of being piloted to 
truth. ** Una Hi tiers non potest pervtmri at lam 
grande secretum.” 

Prophets or a New Era. 

Many scientific men still feel in pugnacious 
mood toward* theology, because of the exaggera- 
ted dogmatism which our predeceiurs encounter- 


ed and overcame in the past. They had to struggle 
for freedom to find truth in their own way ; but 
the struggle was a miserable necessity and has 
left some evil effects. And one of them is Ibis 
lack of sympathy, this occasions! hostility, to 
other more spiritual forms of truth. We cannot 
really and seriously suppose that truth began to 
arrive on this planet a few centuries ago. The 
pre-ecientifio insight of genina — of poets and 
prophets and saints— was of supreme value, and 
the access of those inspired seers to the heart of 
the universe was profound. Bat the camp 
followers, the Scribes and Pharisees, by whatever 
name they may be called, had no each insight, 
only a vicious or a foolish obstinacy ; and the 
prophetsof a new era were stoned. 

Now at last we of (be new era hare bce-i victo- 
rious, and the stones are iu our hands ; but for ua 
to lmitaie the old ecclesiastical attitude would be 
folly. Let us not fall into the old mistake of 
thinking that oars is the only way of exploring 
tbe multifarious depths of the universe and that 
all others are worthless and mistaken. Tbe uni- 
verse is a larger thing than we have any concep- 
tion of, sod no one met hod of search will exhanat 
its treasures. Men and brethren, we are trustees of 
tbe tenth of the physical universe as scientifically 
explored : let ns be faithful to onr trust. 

Genuine religion has its roots deep down in the 
heart of humanity and io tbe reality of things. 
It is not surprising that by our methods we fail 
lo grasp it ; the actions of tbe Doity make no appeal 
to any special sense, only a universal appeal, aDd 
our methods are, as we know, iucoin patent to defect 
complete nciformily. There is a principle of rela- 
tivity here, anil unless we encounter flaw or jar or 
change, nothing in us responds ; we are deaf and 
blind, tberlore, to the immanent grandeur around 
ns, unless we have insight enough to tcralinize 
in the woven fabric of existence, flowing continu- 
ally from the loom iu an infinite progress towards 
peifecliuD, the ever-growing garment of a trans- 
cendent God. 
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EDUCATION IN THE MAGAZINES 

(INDIAN) 

Enlightened Educational Policy. 

Hut Exealloucy tbs Viceroy epoks as follows 
in re; 1y to the speech of His Highness the M&ha- 
rajah of Mysore during His Excellency s stay at 
Mysore — 

1 must congratulate Yonr Highness upoo yonr 
enlightened educational policy Under your foe 
ten eg care education is making rapid pi ogress 
and springing from the Annual Conference of 
1911. kour Government hare recently sanctioned 
a generous programme which includes provision 
for a large extension of primary education meaeor 
ea to supply teachers possessed of higher qualm 
cations, increased grants for female education ard 
au experimental boarding house for Paucbamsa 
at Mysore. At the same time a special committee 
asset) bled in 1910 to consider the improvement 
of industrial education is bearing fruit in schemes 
for a Technics! Institute at Mysore, aud a Media 
meal Engineering Bchool and a Commercial 
School at Bmgalore where progress will be made 
Ou tentative lines 1 am glad that the vexed 
question of the revenues of the assigned tracts was 
last year decided and 1 am sure that it must be a 
source of satisfaction to Your Highness to have 
turned at a settlement Tbo more so as an exa- 
mination of the then accounts show, 1 understand, 
a balance due to the Durbar of nearly 10 lakbs of 
Rupees It is haidly necessity for me to speak 
of the relations between tho Qjvcrnmout of India 
aud the Mysore Durbar They have always been 
intimate sod friendly and their harmony will, I 
am c>c Ed out, never be disturbed, certainly so long 
a» Your Highness is on tbe QaJi and has, at 
Uesi lent, an officer ol Sir Hugh Daly’s wisdom 
and sympathy. 


Education w Mysore 
At the Mysore Daaars Representative Arseni 
bly tbo Oewao delivered an address m tho 
course of which be said i — 

The year was one of more than usual activity 
in educational matters Dealing first with the 
ordinary progress of education, the nnrober of 
publia and pnvete institutions increased by fi<J 
and i be attendance by 7,226 The percentage of 
bays at school to the male population of school 
age rose from 10 1 to 31 3 ard that of girl* at 
■etiiKil to iho f male population of school age from 
« dloGS The number of pupils under luatrnc- 
wca id comparison with the population of tbe 


Stale gives a percentage of 2 9 A great deal 
more remains to be done to spiead primary edu- 
cation m the Slate. A special giant of two lakhs 
aud alalf — one lakh for opening new Primary 
Schools and improving tbe existing ones and a 
lakh and a balf for tbe construction of Village 
School buildings — was sanctioned during the 
year, and a similar special grant of 2£ lakhs has 
been sanctioned in connection with the current 
year s budget. Tbe Government have no doubt 
that Ihe Department of Education is fully alive 
to tbe responsibility resting npon it for giving 
practical tfftet to tbe venous impellent schemes 
that are being snnciioufd from time to time 
With regard to higher education, further ttr 
rargemenls were in progress to complete tbe 
equipment and ihe staff rrqoirrd for the two First- 
grade Colleges to adapt Ihem lo the new Unlrsr 
ei(y Relations Tho Cenlral Collige 
listed 10 Branch 11 (B) Chemistry, of the B A. 
Pass Course Tbe Chemical Laboratory building 
is now vsry nearly complete and provides ample 
accommodation for tbe classes concerned 


Government have under coieideratien tbe ques- 
tion ot opening Honours Courses for both the 
First grade Colleges la certain branch** i“ ‘h® 
near future. 

A comprehensive scheme of elementary and 
advanced Technical and Commercial education 
baa been approved by Government and it con* 14 8 
in tbe main of tbe establishment of tbe Cbama- 
rajendra Technical Institute «t Mysore, aoa 
Commercial undo Meohamoal Engineering be oo 
at Bangalore. The present Engineering Bchool 
and the Industrial School »t Mysore will becom- 
bmed to form tbe nucleus of ibo mw ObwMj 
raj*Ddra Technical Institute, which will be located 
in tbe spacions building specially constructed lor 
it The institute will consist c£ five sections, ru. 
the Engineering Section, the lod net rise 
Crafts Section, tbe Pine Arts Section, the 
mercial School Section and the Workshop « • * ’ 


Lessons according to the prescribed curriculum 
are bemg regularly given under tbe schema ol 
rel gious and moral instruction introduced In 
November 1903 Alter nearly five years’ expert 
eoco it is still difficult to say what real advance- 
ment has been made and whether any of the 
desired results have been achieved In Colleges 
and High Schools where ibe teaching of the 
subject it m the bands of capable teachers tho 
lessons are instructive, hut in other schools, want 
of trained teachers to handle the subjects and the 
paucity of suitable text books bare made tbe 
teaching to lack m Interest aud to become more or 1 
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less stereotyped. The question has to be further 
discussed as to whether in the long ton it is cot 
wiser to leave this branch of education to the 
parents and communities concerned. 

In view of the growing educational activities of 
the State and the need that is felt to ensure that 
the increased grants given ara utilized to the best 
advantage the appointment of a Dsputy Inspec- 
tor-General of Education baa been sanctioned. 
This officer will be entrusted with the direct 
charge of Vernacular education, both Elementary 
and Secondary, in the Slate. 

Tie University and the State. 

There was a very large attendance at the meet- 
ing of the Education Section of the British 
Association on September 12tb, when the 
general subject under consideration wan "The 
Function of the Modern University in the State " 
Principal Griffiths presided. 

Sir Alfred HopkiuBOD, who opened the disouB* 
bioo, referred to the great change in the relation- 
ship of the Universities to the State daring the 
last 40 years. Oxford aod Cambridge were 
practically the only Universities of the country 
40 years ago, and it was striking to see the 
euormons growth which had taken place store 
then. There was an idea that the Uoiversitisa 
then were not in olose relationship to the State. 
It was perfectly true that the State made no 
grants for their support and in no way interfered 
with the management, except by occasionally 
appointing Commissions, but there was really 
the very closest relationship. Those who were 
responsible for the government of the country 
were practically drawn from the two Universities, 
as were the permanent officials. When an 
important post in the Colonies was to be filled, 
it was ss likely as not that the Minister of State 
sent to the Master of Balliol and said, “ Send me 
a good mao." A man who waa forming bia 
Cabinet knew what staff the man he waa inviting 
was made of, and he did not want to see the old 
eyelent entirely done away with in a horry. In 
the same way the Clergy, the Judges, and the 
Press were then very largely supplied from the 
old Universities. That slate of things had 
altered, but he doubted whether it wonld ever 
entirely disappear, and he did not think it wonld 
be an advantage if it did. Two great new factors 
bad appeared in the last 40 years, the fastness of 
the growth of Universities in the big centres of 
population and the advancement of tho democra- 
tic movement. At the present moment, though 
it was not so originally, the main differentiation 


between the newer and the older Universities was 
not that (hey studied different subjects or that 
one was of a higher or a lower type, but that the 
modern ones were in receipt of State aid at tbo 
present time. The position of receiving large 
State aid introduced an entirely new element. 

He took it that the function of the University 
was threefold. Forty years ago the object pnt 
before the tutors of the colleges was to raise op 
a doe supply of persons fitted to serve in Chnrcn 
and State. That was the first and foremost 
function. The second object— and that was 
especially the work of (he Universities in great 
centres of pops 1st ion— was not to shot up their 
influence simply to those who were their students, 
but as far as possible to be centres from which 
certain ideals wonld be put forward and certain 
interests stimulated in the whole of the com. 
mnnity in which they were placed. He was not 
one who deepisrd popular lectures, and he hoped 
that their influence would extend. He hoped 
that the Universities in fixing their course of 
studies — and he spoke with greater freedom than 
he would have ventured to do a few months 
ago — wonld remember that their object wag not 
so moch the training of specialists as of the 
cultivated merchant or manufacturer who would 
have a knowledge of the subject and would also 
have some interest in the life which was quite 
remote from hia ordinary business. Tbe third 
fonclion was tbe ectual adding to knowledge, and 
be believed that nothing was more fruitful than 
that the experienced mind sboald be brought into 
contact with the youDg active mind. They must 
get rid of that most pestilential heresy of all that 
existed, that tbe University waa a thing founded 
to give degrees. He recognized that they were a 
necessity, but he believed that they were Origi* 
Dally' invented to etimolate people to work at a 
time of life when corporal punishment waa no 
longer possible. Let tbem get rid of tbe idea 
that tbe University professor ought to spend 
half his time aod all hia temper on ditcutsing 
wbat tbe degree regulations should be and in 
altering them from time tn time. Ue hoped that 
they would alwaya see some representatives of 
Stale Departments on tho boards of tbe mederen 
Unirersity, for that wi» all to the good. As 
regards tbe relations of tbe Universities to Parlia- 
ment, nobody who bad anything to do with 
public life could help recognizing the enormous 
advantage of University representation in Parlia- 
ment. There might be reasons for altering it, but 
they appealed to a different type of mind from 
his. The State now recognized the need for 
fioancial assistance,' acd successive Chancelloi* 
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of the Exchequer had soled wisely aod liberally 
id the policy they bad adopted They bad Dot 
made big giants at Erst bach grants wonld 
have been wasted, and a system of progressive 
increase was the right ore If the modern 
Universities rose to the fnll understanding of 
their functions not only in relalloo to the Slate 
Departments bat to the poblio among whom they 
were placed, be believed that then and then only 
woald they have really understood their functions 
and bo ready to eccomphsb their mission He 
believed that Ibe present position with regard to 
the Stale waa rnrro satisfactory and more hopeful 
than at any timo id the past. 

Education of Women 

The anniversary and prue distribution of tha 
Government Girls’ School, Gantur, was held ill 
the College Half, on the 3id instant under the 
presidency of Mrs Roy Mr* Rheeius, Iospec 
tress of Schools Northern Circle, delivered an 
interesting address on ths “ Education of 
Women,” id the course of which she said — 

The duty of emancipation of women lies at 
your very door , it is your first duty, an impera 
live call, that take9 no denial It is the hey to 
national development. Development cannot be 
one aided, confined loone sex alone. A nation 
that haa produced a Pegood has also given birth 
!o a Madame Curie Two famous novelists, ooe 
English, the other American, have written 
novela, having for motive the prmciple that a 
system founded on the subjection of women is 
doomed to perish. Every impulse of manhood in 
you muBt respond to the appeal to give yoor 
women the beet possible There is a fund of 
poetical feeling id yonr people, it finds expree 
eion here and there m the poeme of a Torn Dull, 
a SarojimNaidn, a Rabindranath Tagore Doee 
it not help yon to picture married life, raised 
above the plane of expediency and custom to a 
height where the cnltnred woman of Iramed in- 
telligence shares her husband's life in every 
phsBe P Such a companionship sanctifies the mar- 
riage tie. Again the character of a woman is a 
valnable aaeot tu the training of her children, and 
character is the product of education and 
experience. I have a strong belief in personal 
application for driving home a truth, and ia 
illustration of my meaning, I will tell yon an 
incident that made a strong impression npon me 
Some year* ago 1 waa slaying with a lady who 
had a email son of about 3. On one occasion 
the child waa playing on IhB verandah at midday 
thoroughly engreraed in hi game when thg 


whistle of an approaching tram sounded and 
almost immediately the child burnt into tears 
aod rushed to bis mother A soothing word or 
(wo effectually consoled him, aod he was earned 
off by the servant to hia mid day rest The lady 
explained afterwards that the whistle of the 
train was the signal agreed upon for the cessa- 
tion of play and the mid day sleep. The tram, 
mg the child was thereby receiving waa invala- 
mhlr. To say nothing of regularity of habit, 
there waa the acceptance without dem nr aft W 
the first involuntary oolhurat of hie mothers 
wish and the lesson to place inclination second to 
duty The fundamental bases of character being 
tbs tame irrespective of caste, creed, colour, mty 
this tasked mooldinga child a characterbe entrust- 
ed to a child mother P I have touched on the 
attitude of the husband aud the peril of tboehild, 
tl a life of the wife and the mother with its meagre 
outlook, its limited scope, the negation of the 
development of the natural powers may best b* 
described in the Bwcet language of yonr own 
poitesa, she lirea “ with all her blossoming hope* 
nobarveated, her joys nngarnered, and her songs 
nnsang " I remember yeais sgo reading an ex- 
tract from a 1 rench book in wbioh the writer 
anticipating Herbert Spencers idea of a punish- 
ment to Bnit tho offence drew on these hot* * 
picture of the torments tbstawaited Ibsnnregeoer- 
ate To take one case, Nero, whom History bat 
accredited with the boartleiene«8 of fiddling when 
Rome was burning bai to expiate bis aina «o t 
next world ai a blind fiddler begging from door 
to door. Given the powers of Plato, wbat ponia • 
meet to amt tho offence would one be tempted 
mete out to (be intellectual Indian of the day r 
Why ' he Bhonld be placed behind s purdah. x> i, 
he should he bolted and barred within with 
pote and paoB and be given for mental sustenance, 
Mareden'a Fourth Reader 1 while his women to 
should be lifted to the Seventh Heaven of 
realisation of the joya denied them on earth 
I will not leave you with this gloomy outlooK 
yourselves You ehall believe with me to a n ® 
India where the social fabrio will bo reconatrnc 
on the loom of a common humanity, the warp »o 
woof shall be equal opportunities, equal right*, 
equal privileges for man and woman alike “iv® 
the woman the opportunities for intellectual at- 
tainment equal in degree if not in quality to that 
of man , let her emerge from her position of social 
insignificance, enlarge the range of her activities, 
and tbs gift reacting upon the giver will result 
in a fullness of life for him hitherto nndreamt of 


'Yet in the long years closer must they grow, 
The men be mpra of woman, Bhe of man , 
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Be [fain sweetness and in moral height, 

Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw ; 

She mental breath, cor fail in childward care. 
Nor loss the childlike in the larger mind ; 

Till at the last ahe eet hereelf to man. 

Like perfect music unto noble words.” 

The Calcutta University- 
Ifr- C- C. Ghose's Opinion- 

Mr. 0. C. Obese wiites aa follows to the 
“ Nation” 

1 crave the hospitality of your columns to 
draw the attention of the English public, and 
especially of the educational world here, to an 
urgent matter of definite pablio importance in 
Bengal which has arisen within the last few 
months — namoly the policy that ia being fallowed 
by the Government of India, in its Education 
Department, towards the University of Calcntta. 

The Indiao Universities Act of 1904 passed by 
Lord Curzon’s Government, enunciated the ideal 
to which the existing Universities were to com* 
np— namely that they were to cease to be merely 
examining bodies and convert themselves into 
teaching Universities. The policy enunciated by 
the Government of that day and embodied in the 
Universities Act of 1904 has been religiously 
followed by the Calontta University. Since 1901, 
the Uni varsity of Calcntta, under the leadership 
of its distinguished Vice-Chancellor, Sir Ashutosh 
Mooker joe, lias established several chairs — namely 
the Minto Professorship of Economics, the 
George the Fifth Professorship of Philosophy, 
the Hardioge Professorship of Applied Mathema- 
tics, the Carmichael Professorship of Ancient 
Indian History, and is about to establish the 
Palit Professorship* of Physics and Chemistry, 
Applied Mathematics and Botany. The C&lcnlta 
University has also been able since 1904 to in- 
stitute various oonrsss of lectares by such dis- 
tinguished scholars as Professor Schuster, Pro- 
fessor Hermann Jacobi, Professor Hermann Olden- 
berg, Professor Andrew Russell Forsyth, and we 
in Calcutta are looking forward to listening, in 
the near future to Dr. Paul Vinogradcff, Monsieur 
Sylvain Levy and Dr. Otto Straus-, of the Univer- 
sity of fij'ef. The Government of Indis, ta its 
Education Department, however, are apparently 
appalled at the adherence of the University to tbe 
terms of the Statute of 1904, and their policy ss 
far aa one can make oat at the present moment 
is to break op the • older - Universities like 
Calcutta by a process of starvation (the Gov- 
ernment of India, in its Education Depart- 

XIX 


msnt have refused to contribute any large sums 
of money towards the establishment of tbe re- 
cently proposed University College of Science in 
Calcutta), and to establish new ones in the 
provincial towns, where in the nature of things 
tbe decrees promulgated by the Civil Service from 
time to lime would in all probability be registered 
by tbe governing bodies of tbe proposed Universi- 
ties and not subjected to that searching criticism 
of official acts which had hitherto proceeded from 
the University of Calcutta, 

In tbe second place public opinion in Bengal 
baa recently been startled by lbs proposal of the 
Government to abolish the Matrionlation or Eq- 
trance examination of the University of Calcutta 
—an examination which bad since 1857 been 
controlled by the University only— and to replace 
it by a School Final which i* not to be controlled 
by the University but by the Government Educa- 
tion Department. This would and could only 
mean that only inch schools an the Government 
chose from time to time coold prepare etndenta 
for admission to the University and that the 
Government wonld practically and in actual prac- 
tice, appoint tbe schoolmaster— that is to .say 
instead of a small mo&icnm of liberty being allow- 
ed to Indiana in the very important matter of the 
education of their boys and girls, tbe existing 
privileges such as they are, are to be taken away. 

Tbe proposal has caused tbe most widespread 
alarm ia Bengal audit is reasonably certain that, 
unless tbe Government very largely modifies the 
scheme, there will be a tremendous agitation in 
Bengal, aa loud and as vigorous if not more so, as 
the agitation against Lord Corzon's Partition of 
Bengal. What Bengal wanted and prayed of tha 
English people was to be left atone for a comber 
of years. We have just passed through tbe throes 
cf an acute agitation and we would beg of the 
English people and of their agents in India, to 
be left in peace, and to be allowed to develop the 
edneation of our boys and girls on oorma! lines. 
If England granted that prayer such progress 
would be made in Bengal as would rejoice the 
heart of every true Liberal and of everyone wfip 
takes a just pride in India. 

(FOHE2G27) 

Indian Students in America. ' • • 

The careful attention of students la India ia 
drawn to the following points by the Bulletin of 
tbe Hindasthan Association, U. S. A,;— , 

(1) There are nearly 20 first class institutions 
in the U. S. A. equal to the - best in the world 
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which teach Literature, Arts Econotaicn {theoreti- 
cal and applied) Science of Government, Sociology 
(theoretical sod applied). Education, all the Pure 
Sciences and the Applied Sciences, like all branch- 
es of engineering, medicine and surgery, agri- 
culture, chemistry, physics, etc ,in fact, all branches 
ef hnmaa knowledge The equipment of labora- 
tories and libraries in nearly all of tbtaais complete, 
to be found only in dome of the best Universities 
of Europe. There are many technical schools 
and colleges where practical and theoretioal train- 
ing in all branches of engineering can be bad at a 
moderate coat. 


(2) Graduates in the science courses of the 
Indiau Universities will find bere unlimited op 
portumties for practical training and research 
work in the laboratories which they can 
never find in India and only with much expeme 
In Europe After graduating from here they can 
also find profitable employment as assistants 10 
various experimental stations and as engineers 
and chemists in factories as many of our students 
are doing, and So this way they can get valuable 
espenenoe, and command good salary. 

(3) Graduates of Indian Universities who 
hnvo studied systematically tbe history, philosophy, 
act, literature, and civilisation of India, can find 
opportunities as lecturers and professors in the 
American Universities and will thus be doing an 
immense service to both the countries. 


(4) No one should come to America as a 
atadent unless he has passed the Matriculation 
examination in India and he should *hrn be 
prepared to study In tbe high schools of America 
for about two years before he enter* the 
University To be able to enter the American 
University and pursue their studies with satis- 
taction, students most have passed the Intermediate 
examination (First Arts) in India or at least hero 
read op to ita standards. We would not advise 
anybody to Nme who does not possess good 
Health, earneatneia of purpose and good character. 

(5) 8elF support is possible all throughout the 
country, but it is difficult, though not imposaible 
to work sad go to college at the same time Only 
thrae that are reeourceful, energetic hardworking 
and earnest can aucceed A few of our eelf an £ 
porting student* have failed though many have 
et'?ri ed Th l hf . 6 of » enl'rely «df supporting 
student is very hard and trying and they should 
be prepared to undergo all kinds of hardship* 
which are reaxnprnsed. when successful, by tba 
Supreme joy of 4 self made manhood 

((J) We would adnse students intending to be 


self supporting to have a practical knowledge of 
the following, before they start from India, car- 
pentry, surveying, drafting, brick laying or plas- 
tering, which are well paid trades in America. 


(7) No student without any senona purpose 
should come to America. Life in Amenca H no 
plain Failing, but fall of hard knocks Neither 
is education or degrees easily obtainable. They 
will require just as hard and more conscientious 
work as m India, but with the difference that it 
will bring increasing interest in the work ana 
power and faith in one’s ability. Sentimental 
young men with exaggerated opinion of their 
powers should not come as students, 

(8) Students, whether aelf supporting or other, 
wise, should have at least Ra. 350 to 400 jjiW 
them when they land in America as they will M 
required to show Ra. 150 to the immigration 
officers before they are allowed to land. 1* 
advisable that they aboold have more money for ex- 
penses for at least foor or five months. To avoi 
trouble we would adnae students to land in J>e 
York or in Seattle and bstween Europe to Amen 
or Japan to Amenca they should travel aecon 
class. Information about steamers and ***** 

be obtained from the steamship offices in 
and Bombay. Students should better brine ■ 
University certificates and also of the oo II* C 
last attendance with mention of subjects ‘ ' 
If the students should write to the local °j ^ 


of our Associatioi 


i advance, tbo name 


steamer and the date of arrival, they vrtll * . . 
to meet them at the time of lauding an P 
them in all possible ways A little study of tb P 
of America will be very helpful 
(9) One of the main purposes of our Aesociatioa 
ji to help our fellow-etudenti in India to no 
Amenca for education. Tbe benefit ®* °®F 
penence we will be always glad to ex tend to « • 

We pray earnextly that woitby and senoui »l ua . 
may come in larger numbers aa there i» r0 ? tn j 
thousand* of our students in the schools 
college* of America. The general Secretary 
gladly furnish all information about education 
America 


English Literature in the Modern 
University. Sir Sidney Lee's Views 
Sir Sidney Lee, who has been lately appointed 
by the Senate of the University of London to » 
new cbair of Enehah Language and Literature, 
delivered his inaugural lecture at East London 
College, where the frolesaorsbip is tenable. 
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chair was taken by Sir Cornelias Dalton. The 
following are extracts from the lecture : — 

1'rue literature bad in matter and manner to stir 
intellectual or emotional interest, transcending any 
impression produced by the record of a liberal 
experience. It made a threefold appeal — to the 
mind, to the heart, and to the bar. b hakes peare’e 
work was the greatest contribution to English 
literature. But the student would not wisely 
ignore any book whicn had beeu admitted by 
recognised authority to a permauent place in 
the scale ot fame. The study of Euglish 
divided itself into four main branches — criti- 
cism, history, philology, and composition- — all 
which asked tor concurrent treatment. Criticism 
was at the root of the whole matter. The ultimate 
good derivable trom the academic study of English 
literature largely depeudod on the Protestor's prac- 
tical interpretation of that chauieleon-hke term. 
Criticism of English literature was best defined as 
‘exegesis’— the leading out of a book all that was 
iu it. It embraced all means ot throwing light nn 
the text of a piece ot writing and of drawing forth 
He full meaning ; it examined the iorm, described 
the modes ol composition, traced the sources of 
inspiration, showed the strength or weakness of 
the author’s thought and feeling. It sought to 
sscertani the true loroe and value ol literary matter 
and manner. Boom must always be lets in the 
fabric of literary study tor the play of the student’s 
individual taste and judgmeut. The reading of 
books should be a bracing exercise, a wrestling with 
ideas greater than any the aiudent could create for 
himself. By the special student comparative criti- 
cism of literature could not be salely ignored. No 
great national literature ever subsisted without 
toreign nutrition. * A people,’ wrote Walter Pater, 
• witnout intellectual commerce with other peoples’ 
had never dons anything conspicuous in literature. 
A piece of great literature was a mighty chain of 
Which the links were forged in many workshops. 
In literary history, the Second division of the study, 
they eougdl the eilernal circumstances — political, 
social, economic— in which literature was produced. 
Literary history co-ordinated the phenomena. It 
should be no skeleton of dates and names, no 
charnel-house of dry bones. It should be a thing 
Of flush and blood, a Lung guide to the practical 
expedience of the author and a moving picture of 
hia environment. Philology dealt witn words, the 
raw materials of literature. It had all the charac- 
teristic* of an exact science and tad ibe same 
disciplinary value. It embraced every aspect of 
language, and included the study of phonetic*— 
the science of pronunciation which was a potent 
iotoe in the formation and trassforpauoa of 


uords. Turning to the last branch of literature— 
the practice of composition— Sir Sidney laid down 
the axiom that no one wrote good English who 
bad not read good English with appreciation and 
intelligence. Assimilation was a main element in 
effective literary composition. ‘ E* nibilo nihil 
fit' was a pertinent maxim. 

Originality usually meant the saying, in a more 
convincing, more impressive, more beautiful way, 
of something nearly resembling wbat bad been 
said before. That conclusion applied not only to 
men of mediocre capacity, but to men of the high- 
est genius ; Shakespeare’s work was an exemplifica- 
tion of jt. It. L. Steven ton became a writer by 
‘ play log the sedulous ape to HasIitC, to Lamb, to 
Wordsworth, to Sir Thomas Browne, to Defoe, to 
Hawthorne.’ Students should form the habit of 
drinking in the matter and manner of tbeir author 
iatumiely, instinctively. Impressive passages 
should be read aloud or committed to memory. 
The way in which paragraphs were built up should 
be carefully noted. The student should come in the 
light of his reading to realise that the merit of 
writing was proportioned to its simplicity, direct- 
ness, good .uste, and sincerity. Whatever one’s ’ 
wsllc m life, whether they became men of science 
or engaged in commerce or in work of administra- 
tion, the power of writing wtlj would always 
increase their efficiency and contribute to their 
success. Complaint was commonly made that, 
owing to defect* in their educational system, com- 
mand ot clear and pointed language was more 
no irrontf distributed in England than in other 
countries. It was sometimes alleged that Army 
officers, men of science, and schoolmasters could 
not write intelligible English. Such defects, if true, 
might be remedied if every student devoted some 
part of his time to an intelligent study of great 
English literature. All great literatures held in 
solution the spirit of liberal calture, such as Uci- 
versitiea exist to disseminate. Bat their own . 
literature now enjoyed a patent of precedence in 
the world at large. In France, Germany, Russia, 
and Italy it was reckoned to he a liberalising agent; 
it was hard to dispute that English literature at an 
Euglish University should fill m foremost place in 
the hierarchy of literary studies. It was to be 
hoped that special students weald follow the sti-' 
muLtiog examples of foreign studeuts of English 
in foreign Universities and engage in original, 
research. There was room for fresh labourers in the . 
field, and the best proof of the Professor’s aucceea 
would he in the endeavour of one or more of his 
undents to better his instruction and to mike paths 
foe themselves in unknown territory. The labora- 
tory of the English student wu t^e yj8*g* library. 
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The student should hire it band the best texts, 
edited oa scholarly lines, of erery author who bid 
contributed to the nilion’s literary achievenimt. 
lie should hive, in addition, vm anil twilinsnt 
comment and all treiUaca of philology and literary 
history, which lent genuine help in interpretation. 
The teat of a good commentary Uy in ita teraeoen 
and relevxnce , its vslos a at in mserse ratio to iti 
bulk. Up-to-date bibliographies were valuable im- 
plements of work At the same time, the atudeot 
should seek to form a library of bis own The 
cheep reprints which abounded gave the student 
whose pecuniary resource* were small the opportu- 
nity of acquiring for himself the records of great 
thought, greht ideas, great emotions In cm elusion, 
Sir Sidney said that, apart from any purely acade- 
mioaspeoa, literary sympathy and enlbusram made 
for human happiness, giving consolation in 
times of sorrow and adding ust to the enjoyment 
of good fortune. Ho held that academic training 
could cumulate the healthy growth of a lore of 
right reading and even create It in those in whom 
it had not been implanted by ensirooment Uia 
hope was that in the snccession of students who 
would graduate from Cast London College there 
would be many who would spread far and wide in 
the outer world the glad tidioga of literature* 
■amg grace. 


THE UNIVERSITIES. 

CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY. 

1 Spsoial Meeting 

A uMi.iol Lb. 3...1. wu b.ld .1 lb. 
Senate House, College Square, o a Satnrdsy, the 
15tb instant, to transact the following ( 

I? Th ® 3 f Bd ‘ c ? te *° recommend to the Senate 
H,. p“„ n 8 ' ,u U w ry Addre,a ba Presented to 
His Excellency the Viceroy mod Chancellor of the 

srar- •*“” ■' ^ 

.. *■ . o he a J B ^‘C»te to recommend to tho Seo&le 

s.‘::„ s ,'X ?r ”■ “> * "»'«■■■« 

.v?. j b * s J ,ud, » l e ‘o recommend to the Senate 
mu Uot,0r “7 De Srees be conferred upon the 
following gentlemen on the ground, that by .easou 
ct eminent position and attainments, each of them 

”m 1-5 P c °P‘ >9ed l» conferred npou 
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Dr. Paul Viocgrtdtff, Mi., P0.U, WJK 
Dr. lint.. Dr Jor ret. Corpus Proftsscr of 
Jnriiprndrcce Oa ford— Honorary Dfgree of 
Doctor of Law. 

Dr Ilrrmano JabcobI, Pli D , Professor of 
SsnsVut in the University of Bonn— Honorary 
Degree of Doctor of Literature. 

Dr. William Henry Young, Hi, P so-. rU. 

Hardioge Pcofe.sor of Mat hem sties— Honorary 

Degree of Doctor of Science. 

Dr. Kashbiliery 0 hose, c f t.Cl t , H !•, BX.** 
Honorary Degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

Mr Qahiodraoath Tagore— Honorary Dcgrc* 
of Doctor of Literature. 

Mr Henry Hsrbeit Haydco, c.r s , *•* i B - r- > 
tMjt, Director, Geological Sarny of InaiS— 
Honorary Degree of Doctor of Science. 

Dr Sylvam Levi, D Lilt, I'rofesaor.Collrgeda 

Prance, Par)*— Honorary Digits of Doctor et 


Ordinary Meeting. 

An ordinary meeting of the 8eoate was b»H 
attbe Senate House, College Square, o n l fc * 
instant, immediately after the spsoial misting 0 * 
the Senate to transact the following among, 
maoy subject* of impoitance — 

To recommend lbs appointment of Mr. O 
Hamilton, u a , to the Mioto Professoro* Econo- 
mica for e term of five yeare on a salary or 
Rs 12,000 a year, (o recommend Mr. Robs 
Kooa, it a , aa Assistant Professor of English for 
6ve yesis on Ra 750 a month , to lecommena 
that Mr P. Chskrsbstti, m> *PP 0 \ n, £? 
University Lecturer in Mental and Motel rtiii 
Sophy for two years. 


Dr William Henry Young. 

Dr William Henry Young, th# dialbg««M 
mathematician, who has accepted the P®*t , 
llatdinge Professor at Calcutta Uniters! 1 , 
arttved in India and baa been paying » *, 
vmt lo Simla He will lecture on mathematics 
at Calcalta University during ihe en6nirg c 
weather 


r cold 


PUNJAB UMVERSI1Y. 

The Board of Studies in History of lbs Punjab 
University decided on the 20 h October tbatt tie 
attendance of B A Honours students at tba Urt* 
varsity Political Science lectures should ba option* 
al, bat that for M A. students the attendance ** 
all lectures should be compulsory and that » !**• 
of absentees should be forwarded to the CoHigM 
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concerned- The lectures on Political Science 
will be given on Frida jb at 6-30 P.M., at Forman 
Christian College, Lahore, 

ALLAHABAD UNIVERSITY. 

O'Dwtxa Widals Inaugurated. 

Rai Bahadur Paadit Naod L<1, r s,o, has just 
sent through the Agent to the Governor-General 
in Central India a 3] per cent. Goremment pro- 
missory nota for Ri. 1,800 to the Comptroller- 
General, Calcutta, who is the Treasurer of the 
Endowment Funds. This amount was subscribed 
by the people of tha Indore Residency Bazaar to 
commemorate the memory of Sir Uicbasl and 
Lad/ O’Dwyer far the deep intereet they took 
in the cause of education. From the interest of 
this amount, a silver medal, styled the “ Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer Medal,” will be given every 
year to the boy of the Indore Residency School 
who ataods first in Lho Matriculation elimi- 
nation of the Allahabad University, and the 
rest of the money will be utilisid in giving a 
medal or prize for the girls of the Lady O'Dwyer 
Girls’ School, Indore, which will be styled the 
" Lady O’Dwyer Medal or Prize.” 


technical education- 

Tiplwbitzu Topics. 

Usdzrwood YicrroKiooe is Typewriting 
, , CONTISTS. 

Miss Bessie Friedman, of New York, was the 
winner of the professional typewriting champion- 
ship contest held at the business Exhibition at the 
Coliseum In Chicago. Operating an Underwood 
typewriter, Miss Friedman beat her former record 
of 107 words per minute, by writing at tbe rate of 
118 words to the minute for thirty minutes. 

bliss Bessie Lioiitz, of St. Louis, won tbe 
championship of the Middle West by writing at 
the net rate of 10? words per minute . for thirty 
minutes. Miss Limits also operated an Under- 
trevd ra scbi-nso The Cbiaigo city championship 
was woo by Miss Winifred Kenna, operating an 
Underwood typewriter, at a net rate of 84 words’ 
per minute for a period of fifteen minutes, ■ 

The typewriting contests were the chief attrac- 
tions of tbe show and drew thousands of visitors 
t? the Exhibition, 


The Big L. C. Smith Business Blocs 
ill Seattle. 

An important event in the typewriter world is 
the fact that the forty-two story L. C. Smith, 
building at Seattle is nearing completion. This 
budding is the highest in the world outside of 
New York City. Plans for it were started by 
Lyman C. Smith, who, with bis brothers, Messrs. 
W. L., M. G. aud II. W. Smith, founded the L. C, 
Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co. This building, 
will be the borne of the Seattle office of tbe L. C. 
Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co. 

Remington Notes. 

The last number of Remington Notts gives us an 
opportunity to say something highly complimen- 
tary about that organ. Published solely in tbe 
interests of stenographers, it gives diverse reports 
of the proper methods of typing that aid typists 
immensely in their practical business work. A 
few noteworthy features of this last number of 
Notes are some splendid views of the Panama Canal, 
pictures depicting tbe right and wrong method, 
lor stenographers sitting at their desks and an 
interesting article and photograph protraying ft, 
Chinese typewriting class in Shanghai. . 

Type under Tcpitr.' 

State Scholarships. 

It will be remembered that a Committee was' 
appointed by the Secretary of Stale to enquire ’ 
into the system of State Technical Scholarships’ 
established by the Government of India id It 01. 
Tbe Committee, which comprised Sir Theodore 
hlomoa (Chairman) ; Sir K. G. Gupta, Mr. J. II. 
Reynolds, Prof. W. E. D»lby, Mr. P. II. Dumbell 
(Secretary) aud Mr. R- E. Field (Assistant Btcre- - 
tary), bale submitted their report. The Committee- 
held its first meeting at tbe India Office in May 
1912 and then visited Glasgow, Leeds, Manchester- 
and Birmiogbamind recorded evidence. Altogether 
during the provincial meetings the Committee 1 
took evideoce from 70 witnesses, of whom 29 were 
professors aud other representatives of the Uniier. 
siliet and technical colleges, 28 gentlemen inti, 
mately connected wiih raiioui industries as ow ners- 
and mantgeia of woiks, etc., and 18 Indian 
iecbnieal student#. Further evidence wai recorded 
at the India Office in July of tbe same year when' 
among others Bit U. N. Mooter joe, Sir D. J, Tata, 
Sir D. M. Hamilton, Mr. Ambatai Sarebbii and 
Dr. A. D. Denning were examined, i 

Tha Committee male tha following general ) 
recommendation* t Students «ijt to this country 
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should ordinarily hare read in India op to the 
standard of the B 8c. or B.A. with science or have 
obtained an equivalent diploma , whenever possible 
Btudenls should be familiar m India with the 
industry which they are sent here to study They 
recommend elasticity in the system of selection, 
».« , the principle ot choosing the man rather than 
the industry. Local Governments should, m 
making selections, consult the business men and 
Directors of Industry in the province They 
recommend training alter selection period to be 
extended so as to include works experience The 
method of securing works experience is a matter 
of continued organisation and dependent on the 
continued co-operation of British employers. 
1 Should the appeal to the patriotism of British 
manufacturers,' wnte the Committee, ' meet with 
leas response than we expect, it may prove possible 
to exercise influence through the Stores Depart* 
meut of the India Office.’ 

This recommendations then deal with the ques- 
tion of the amount of scholarship, revision of the 
rulee for Government ecbolare, return to India 
within a speci6ed period and measures for assisting 
returned scholars to secure employment. They 
recommend that a record be kept of the after- 
career* of Government icholara and recular 
reports be sent to the India Office. 

J financial effect of the recommendations 
will be additional expenditure, but the Committee 
onlv Wj i !* justified. They urge that 

expense ”'** ,boidd De tr " ned at the public 

< t? 9880 ,!^ condu,10Da »re stated as follows i— 
J'STZ* athuned so far justify the continuaUoa 
^,^ . y H .u°L 0o, " J ameQt Techn 'cal Scholar, 
•nips, and with the modifications which we hare 
suggested the system may be expected to vield 
^ batter result, in the future, ^Tthi. ex^ 
‘ , r ‘ Q ™ of Djurj'ag at public cost shoald only be 
exu^w^s e i U ^ <M f Q . lBW who “»y reasonably be 
ioda 'tr>»l development of India. 
Ve recogniee thatthe openings for such men are 

££.^>1?"^“ 1 numerous and that the most urgent 
demand of Indian industry at present i “ ' 
•killed meohames, and- ■ 


Indian fT* f< " *** d «*' el °Pm«Bt of 
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The Gotjshhkhi School or Countace, Cuicot. 

Tbe Ilou’cle Sir Alfred Bonrne, Director of 
Public Instiuctioo paid a surprise visit to tbe 
Government School of Commerce on tbs 
23rd ultimo, where be was received by Bao Sahib 
S Vydianatha Iyer, the Headmaster, and taken 
roumt the sereral classes at woik. Toe Director, 
before leaving, etpreased himself very much 
pleased with the efficient working of tbe institu- 
tion aud has also asked the Headmaster to subrnil 
to him a scheme lor re-opening the special com- 
mercial training clast 111 the school from July 
next for training a fresh batch of graduates ami 
under-graduates to he qualified as teachers IQ 
commercial subjects for secondary schools. 
CxLtuna School or Comuiecz. 

Mr G K. Sen, officiating Principal of the 
Government Commercial Institute of Calcotts, 
had gone to Bombay on deputation by the Govern- 
ment of Beiigal to investigate the working of the 
commercial schools and colleges of Bombay- 
had a long interview with Mr. K. S Ij er . 

Honorary Principal of tbe newly-created Sydenham 

Commercial Institute. 

Vevicwa ano ttotlcca- 

Th* Goar il or Sr. Leu, edited or J. S'- 
BlCHAEDS AUD T. WaLKK. PEELIHII ** 1 
Kditiox. (Ubiyebsitt Tuioeiad Fates.) 


I*. 


The editors have brought out a rctJ oa ^° 
aid to Biblical study in this volume- Tho iniro* 
ductiou u a mine of valuable information eoa 
there is hardly anything wanted by the sludeu 
missed there. The summary and the maps are 
noteworthy features Now that suoh handy *“** 
tioui of various parts of the Bible are available, w * 
hope there will be a more extensive study of 11141 
masterpiece by stadeuts of literature aod there »r* 
hardly any books in Koghsh prose which can g 1 * 8 
such a valuable training to the student of »tyl®» 
as the Bible. Tbe editors might probably h* T ® 
paid greater attention to the purely literary aspect 
of tbe book. 

Bcaxx’s TaoccHrs os ini PreiesT Dikxjxiebt*! 
runs nr W, Mdxisob, a a. (Cailbxidgx 
Ubitersitt Pe ess) 2 j. 6d 
' It is a book always in season,* ssys Andrew 
Ling, of Burke’s XhoagMt e» tht 
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nod we are glad to have such a handy edition is 
this, by the Cambridge University Press. There 
is an unfortunate tendency on the part of the 
authorities of Indian Universities to avoid the 
writing* of Burke aa if they were dangerous in 
the extreme. There cannot bs a greater blunder 
than this, for it deprives the Indian student 
of English literature of the privilege of read- 
ing one of the greatest of English writer*, 
remarkable alike Mr bi* nobility of senti- 
ments as well as logical coherence of thought. 
It is not only the students of History 
and Political Science that ought to go in for the 
book, the lay reader will find it sufficiently inter- 
esting and instructive to deserve his attention. 
Mr.Murison has brought together all the material 
necessary for a comprehensive understanding of 
the book. He has furnished the book with an 
introduction remarkable for its thoroughness and 
fullness of detail. May we suggest to the 
Cambridge University Press that the book miy 
very well be cheaper ? 

Tns Pbauhisabt EffGi.ua Coons*, bt A. M. 

Waluslat, m.a,(Ukiv*mitt Tbtobiai. Psass.) 

Is. 6d. 

This book is intended to meet the require- 
ments of High School classes in the matter of the 
study of English Grammar and Composition. 
Two or three valuable features of the book strike 
ns as specially qualifying the book for the purpose 
for which it it intended. Grammar has not been 
rendered unnecessarily complex ; there is sufficient 
attention bestowed on its relation to tbe practical 
work of composition and there are a number of 
valuable exercise*. ' ^ 

Tax CniLDBAN’a Anthology ovVxrski Junior, 

1st ebhzdiatb and Sin job. (Macbili.uk & 

Co, Ltd.) id, 

‘ Messrs. Macmillan’s OAildreii’s ClauUt are 
working a revolution in the literature provided 
for the young atndent at school. The books nnder 
review bring before the child a number of pieces 
ot English poetry, particularly interesting *s 
appealing to childhood. Quite a successful attempt 
ha* been made to include only pieces of literary 
merits. Tbe illustrations — some of them represent- 
ing English poets — must prove a great attraction. 
The books will be found very useful for detailed 
and noa-detailod study in Indian school*. 


Th* Contimbt ot Europe, bt PaomsoR Lionel 

Ltde. (Macmillan 4 Co., Ltd.) 7j. fid 

The suggestion was made by a distinguished 
Indian educationist a few years ago, that the 
subject of geography might very well claim atten- 
tion even in tbe College classes of our Univerrities. 
It was then felt in some quarters that tbe literature 
on the subj>ct was Dot of a sufficiently high 
quality to merit being studied by students in the 
University classes. We confess a reading of. 
Professor Lyde’s book on Europe bas conrioeed ns 
of the great possibilities there are, of making it 
a subject of sufficient interest and usefulness to 
tbe College student. Professor Lyde is quite an 
authority on the subject on which he writes, and 
he has the most convincing theories of bis own, 
nn such questions a* lard-formation and so on. 
There are a very large number of maps and illus- 
trations, intended to make the matter more vivid 
to tbe reader. We have nothing but praise Mr 
the clearness with which the materials have been 
arranged and for the thnrougbr.ese and grasp dis- 
played bv the writer. Dealing with the conti- 
nent of Europe as a geographical entity, it was 
probably not possible for Professor Lyde to devote 
mncb attention to some of the more recent devel- 
opment* of industry and civilisation in tbe various 
countries. There is not in tbe book again any 
adequately descriptive writing of the great citiea 
of Europe and place* of intqrest in tbe various 
countries. Everything is subordinated to physical 
geography — but it is clesr by the title, The 
Continent of Europe, the author did not intend 
anything else. We wish however the work bad 
been made more comprehensive by a treatment of 
these aspect* also. We have however no hesi- 
tation in Maying- lb st every teacher of tbe 
geography of Europe in this country must proride 
himself with a copy of tbil book. ’ 

v/- 

1. Extactsis ik Logic, bt F. C. Bartlett. 

(Ukiyebsiti Tutomal Pass?). 2«. 

2. Child Mind, bi Dessau in Duhtillx. (Uni- 
, TIR81TT TBIOBIaL PSXSlJ. 2 a. 8 d. 

Tbe “ collection of exercises is mainly intended 
tor the, use of candidate* offering Logic at such 
examinations as the Matriculation and Intermedi- 
ate Examinations of London University,” The 
purpose i* modest enough and it ■* adequately 
fulfilled by this small volume. The exercises 
(about 40} are all good. Clean and concise direc- 
tions are given for solving the exercise* in erery 
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chapter Within itt own limits the volume >« 
excellent The necessity for it, however, is not 
apparent We fear lhat too cinch attention is 
being devoted to the ‘practical side* and too 
little to the profound theoretical movements 
Even granting the paramount importance of 
' practical work,’ we cannot see the necessity for 
this volume, since, not to speak of the excellent 
exercises m text books such *s those of Mellone 
aod Gre ghton, the Tutorial Press itself hat pub 
lished an excellent little volume of • Quuluiut on 
Logie" by Messrs Holman aod Irwme Were the 
book cheaper there might be some excuse But 
as it is, the price is tuo high for a mere volume of 
exercises 


The Child iliad is 1 an introduction to psycho! 
ogy for teachers " Mr Dumnlle has performed 
h» task admirably The volume is uniformly 
interesting It blends psychology and teaching ui 
a moBt happy manner The latest psychological 
methods and results are adopted and applied 
Teachers have not yet go! nd of the notion that 
the mod , »S,|, ,0,0, , b | 1Bt , hMt oi 
that can take in any impression. Books like Mr 


... rnuj .lapressioD. HOOKS like Mr 
Duravillea will soon serve to dispel their ignorance 
. them that “wi Uarn by doing’’ (p 25) 


and teaoh tnem mat uarn by doing’’ (p 25) 
Cbaptere VI and VII based on McDougalle 
Social riychology, deserve special notice Atten 
tion may also be drawn to the last chapter treating 
of back wards and super normals ' These are by 
no means rare in our colleges, where the class 
“*?“* (pby».cUy) full, and the suggestion, 
made lu that chapter are consequently well 
W °ih f ll f ntl °n On the whole, it may be said 
without disparagement to works like those of 
Prof , Drummond and Mr Spiller, that, since 
James TaltiU, hachtri, this ia the best and most 


f 

SaoBTin Aksbra, B y W. M Bakxh, m a 
a»d A A. Boca nx M A. (Bsll Atm Soss.1 
2s 6 d 1 

Awti of th ®. Text book: ' on Elementary 
Algebra are voluminous and “ contain a grea^ 
loose reasoning A. a result, the Text „ 
BaW iL f °R ® ° f ellm l ,lM ” Measr. 

£ •SSSJSS 

modelt^ on modem lines to suit the Syllabus of 

of theViVnctutTsn^E 41 Ea “ , “'“ a ‘hat 
atncuLtioa Examinations of the Indian 


Universities They have omitted the mor* 
complicated portions and added a considerable 
number of naeful examples especially on quad 
ratio equations The examples at the end of 
each chapter are graduated and well selected, 
and ws have no hesitation 10 recommending 
this useful book as a teat book for High School 
classes 

Thi At*\v Vigrau FnARMAcr Albcv— W e 
are in receipt of an excellent album brought out 
bytbeAlank N'rgrab Pharmacy, Jamnagar The 
album it full of pictures consisting of the sites of 
the various branches of the business all over India 
and also of the proprietors, the managers and th* 
staff of the bead olfice at Jamnagar 


Tiic CALcun Bars’ School CjiR02UCLk~-Tlu* 
it published in the interest of the boys of the 
echool at 72. Corporation Street, Calcutta, 
month, the yearly subscription being Re. 1 8 0. The 
Principal is the Editor in chief and the sUSw 
the echool are the Assistant Editoie We w»“ 
the Magsxme every soccess 


•f Tax Malabar Litibabt Socisty, Caucpr The 
first Annual Report of this Society ha* been 
published The Hon ble Justice Sir C San* 1 ”"} 
Nair, c I * , is the Fatron Seeing the g®*" 
results of the work of the Society during the year, 
the future is very hopeful, and we hope the Socie J 
will, as years roll by become the centre of Hg“* 
and learning for the Malabar District 


3n&tan Educational notes 

MADRAS 

Hli Excellency a visit to Salem CfilleB* " 11 ^ 
Excellency wse received at the Salem L® 13 ®*® J 
Mr E 8 Ramasami Aiyar, Municipal Ohairm* . 
and Mr S A Rhutir, Pnuc.pal of Jthe Ooll'ge; 


Spec tor of Schools, were also present 

Hie Excellency was taken roond the various 
classes which were at work and then inspected H" 
Laboratory, where students were engaged in coo 
ducting some experiments There were IhreegJJ'' 
working st the leboratory aod one ol them told «■ 
Excellency that she proposed to take np the etnay 
of Med icio e alter taking her B A Degree. 

Die Excellency and party left the College alter 
spending a few minntea there, and accompanied oy 
Mr Stone inspected the site proposed for the coo 
struction of a new building for the College. l® r 
which purpose the Government has announced a 

grant of RfcSOOW 
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Hi! Excellency'! visit to Government Girl*’ 
School, SaUm^-ThaGovernment Hindu Girls’ School 
is located in a small building enclosed on all sides 
by high compound walla in a lane abutting tbe Big 
Baaaer Street in Salem- The school baa on iu rolls 
364 girls and the attendance is a boat 2 £9. Tbe 
staff consists wholly of qualified female teachers. 
Instruction is imparted in Eaglitb and Tamil up to 
the seventh standard and three higher standards 
are attended by about 25 grown-up girls, the 
majority of whom, however arb non- Brahmans. His 
Excellency the Governor was accompanied by Mr. 
Bedford, Mr. Cotterell, and Captain tbe Hon'ble 
Coulsoe Fellows, A. D. 0. and were received at the 
school by Miaa Lynch, Inspectress of Girls’ Schools, 
Central Circle, and Mr. J. H- Stone who had been 
there at the time. His Excellency was con. 
ducted into the premises, where he saw tbe classes 
at work- After tho inspection some cf tbe yonnger 
girls entertained His Excellency the Governor and 
party with action songs, dancing, and dialogues 
which were much appreciated, the performance 
having been given in a graceful and charming 
fashion. The big hall of tbe school and the veran- 
dahs were decorated with paper festoons and 
mottoes of welcome. 

The following remarks were made by Hit Excel- 
lency tbe Governor in tbe visitors' book " I visited 
this school to-day and saw all the classes, sorno 
dancing, and some drawing, and some practising 
first aid to the wounded j and also heard some 
singing, both in English and Tamil, The children 
look well and obeerlul The staff seem capable and 
attentive, tbe buildings airy and convenient, per- 
haps a little overcrowded and when more surround- 
ing playground or opon space is possible, it will ba 
a nieful addition. 1 am much pleased with all I 
have seen of the school." 


Education of Oonvieti.—Ths following G. O. has 
been issued “With a view to provide for the educa- 
tion of convicts, the Government in G. 0. No. 1573, 
Judicial, dated 10th October 19)1, directed that a 
system of instruction confined to reading, writing 
and arilbmetio should be introduced tentatively in 
three selected jails, vis , tha Penitentiary and the 
Central Jails at Cannsoore and Rajah mundry. 
Reports on the working of the system since received 
from the _ Superintendents of those Jails show that 
tbe experiment has been attended with success and 
the Government are therefore pleased to direct that 
similar arrangements for giving instruction should 
be introduced in the remaining first-claw Central 
3 aVis »o the Presidency. , The system loYlowed at the 
Rejahmundry J-.il is, in the view of the Director of 
Publio Instruction, well suited to requirements, and 
the Government consider that it may be adopted 
with advantage elsewhere. 

A. Prize-distribution. — Tha annual distribution 
of prixes of tbe Catbollo 'Elementary Girla’ School, 
East Gate, Madura, was held in its premises on the 

xtx 


23rd ultimo at 5 30 p.M The Hon’ble Mr. K Rama 
Iyengar wss in the chair Tbe premises of the 
school and tbe hall were tastefully decorated and 
there was a large gathering of ladies, both European 
and Indian, gentlemen of tbe town, besides a good 
contingent cf school girls present A ft er a welcome 
song by the children the report of the school was 
presented. The report showed progress and activity 
throughout the year ending 31st March 1913, the 
attendance having risen remarkably. Nine new 
mistreeaes were employed,* teacher in English being 
also employed The scheme ol studies, as prescribed 
in the Educational Rules was strictly followed j 
details of management wore given. The report over, 
an English song was sung and the Chairman 
distributed tbe prizes, which wss followed by some 
drills The Chairmen made a few concluding 
remarks of much interest in which he referred to 
tbe liberal grants made by Government for educa- 
tion and the enormous efforts that are neoessary to 
edocate tbe girls especially in the Msdura District 
where they had only about 60 schools for girls in 
4,133 villages Kev. Father J. A Plaochard 
proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the Chairmen 
and with the singing of the National Anthem, the 
function terminated. 


Poor Scholars’ Fund of tho Rajahmnndry 
College,— It i* notified that the Governor of Fort 
St. George in Council, in exercise of tbe powers 
conferred by Section 4 of the Charitable Endow- 
ments Act, 1899, doth order and direct that the 
securities and money now in the bands of the 
Accountant- General of Msdras of tbe value of 
Ra. 2,200 shall veat in tbe Treasurer of Charitable 
Eodowmanta for the territories subject to tho 
Government of Madras and be held by him and his 
snccestor* (subject to the provisions ol tbe said 
Charitable Endowments Act, 1890, and to any role! 
which may from time to Lime be framed thereunder 
by the Governor-General of India in Council) upon 
trust for tbe purposes and subject to the conditions 
set forth in a scheme under Section S of the raid 
Charitable Endowments Act, 1890, for the ad minis- 
trstion of tbe said Poor Scholars' Fund of tbo 
Government College st Bsjthmondry. 

It is alio notified that tho Governor of Fort St, 
George in Council, in exercise of the poweve con- 
ferred by Section 5 cf tbe Charitable Endowments 
Act, 1690, has settled tha following scheme for the 
administration of tha above securities and money 
vested in tbe Treasurer ol Chariubte Endow metis. 

Tbe Principal and tbe Senior Lecturer for the 
time being of the Goyernment Arts College st 
Rtjabmundry shall be the administrators of tbe 
said Poor Scholars* Fund of tbe said College. 

The interest seeming on tbe said Poor Scholars’ 
Fund shall be distributed annually in the form either 
of scholarships or grants to poor and diatr ring 
atndentsin such proportions as may seem fit to tho 
said administrators, having in view tbe amount 
avails ble and tbe needs of the applicants. 
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All interest on the i id Poor Scholar a 1 Pond that the Rev Dr 8teich*n, BJ. Pb D , Professor f 
may not ba required for tb« nor pose a of lha said Physics St Xavier’* College, Bombay^ toward* 

scholarships or grants shall bs accumulated a ’ ’ 

such accumulations shall from tt 

Invested in tba sec lritiea of Lha Uivernraent ol eoriDgi in tuts t'resiaency m m» ““ — ■- — , , , 
India and be added to tba priooipal of the Government a detailed report on the results oi 
endowment researcbe* Collectors of diatncta have ^ 


Physics 01 wavier a i/onrge, rnmu.,, 
expenses of conducting certain erperimenti >» 
connection with the radio activity of the thermal 


Board High School Amalaporam —The a 
eary n! this institution came off on Saturday evening, 
thalt h inatant with Mr J J Gallon M A 10 B, 
the District and Seasons Judge of Rtjahraondry 
in the chair The new Sab Collector Mr ~ ” 


researcDea ijoueaiora ui sihuw .k. 

requested to render all necesaary assistance to 
Rev Dr fiteiohen to carrying oat the propowa 
■realisation. 

Scholarship! to Moplah Students -The Govern 
,ent has been pleased to award a scholarship of Bi ! 


to each of the fonr Moplah etaden» 


and there was a very good >ian»r 

the town being present Tho proceedings began Lollrge, Telbcberry 
With the Headmaster a report which showed steady ■■ 

progress in all directions Relerenca was alao made ... oneietv— The 

1/1 the v sit paid to the ecbool by the D rector of The P S High School ^ il J“ ral 5X nn alnr Snbra- 
Pnbl.o Inal ruction a conpla of months ago Tha filth anniversary meeLing of theP« n " l “[“ |d , t 
Chairman then d-.tr.hnted the pr including the manyam High School L terary SwH*" n 
"AshaMemonal Gold Medal militated hy Mr Gant, the Binede Library, Mylapore. In , 

Ltkabmanna sent an nfummi* of this mat, to •Jorn.y weather there was a Urge o( 

•ion and awarded to the VI Form boy who stands students and others interested n> 

first in Fnglish The pr its to tbs winners et the education end among others present .was u * B 

Snorts Competition held here recently were also £ Sadativa Aiyar The Hon bw Mr u r iniv*i* 
given away on this nccision The Cbeirraan com Tyabjea was in the obair and Mr » jJj» 

plimoctcd the school on the good work done by it Aiyangar delivered the nsnal soar 

»nd on tha reputation it has earned in the Circars students 

A vote of tbenks proposed by the First Assistant 

a loyal song in Telngn sung to accompaniment by 
a few girls and Lhrca cbeers to Their Imperial 
Majesties which were lustily responded to brought 
the proceedings to a close 

The Brennen College— It has been practically 


unmencsd with 

tha eobool prayer ami a long unt 
programme consisting of: recitations i g^b.rdan, 
ing of special scenes from Mr 
Mndaliar a ■ The Two Friends* and S« k «’P^,, 4l| 
entiled to band over The above institution to the ~ T« ! !*■'.«? JSLttK Secretary of the 

Government Tbs Director of Public instruction tnn ^rrnnntnd tbs report for the l«»t 

-■ “ ™“"'r » — » r-w-1 ^^raTiSSW ?»•« ‘“S 1 

t~ .. a. «~»»b .1 a' 8 , “1 .“a 

fiiambiog stete of finances. the balaoc 103.S 0 
of the year being R. 170 13-0 as against K« 

I Srinivasa Aiyangar then ^? Iire J , K,ioa 
to the .Indent* tba anbject cbown^j 
What onr boys need * The meeting^ pj 


Educational Grants —Ont of Ra 55000 nano 
tioued by tbs Melabir D strict Board towards 
oranti lo tba Elementary Schools in Malabar 
Tell.chorrvT.lok Hurd gata Ri 16 286 Wynaad 
Rs 8.307 Calico t 7099. Malappnram 15911, and 
Palgbat 7 357 


in the previ 
Mr S 
address 


ALLAHABAD 


Government Sabildy for Lower Elementary 
School*,— The Government have sanctioned the 
distribution nf » sum of Rs 28M0 to the District 
Boards and Municipalities, for the purpose of pro- _ . i #,.1 

vidiog additional teaching establishment. for tba Principal Jennings and the Mnir Central « 
ower vlemonury schools in their charge which have leg* -A meeting 0 A»»rders was held m « 
the third as the high* it standard Ont ol this par Hall. Mae.Donoell University Hindn 

? n . a .S2 uth C«nara_Di.lrict Boards get Boose, to bid farewell to Principal J O 

t aod Palghat and to present him with an address 1 . * , 

large gathering aod among those prtseot were 

lion 0 F del. Fosse. t^Hon^ Snoder^ Lai. 

Madras Government Mr. 8 Ml* " M ah amabnp adh* ay*^ Pandit AditJJ 
b*ve sanctioned Rs. 1000 from provincial fund* to Kira Bbatlacharya, Rxi Bsbadnr Lai* B» B 
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Ch»rw-DM, Dr. D. R. Rsnjit Singh, Mansbi Isbw&r 
Saran. Dr Mulchand Tendon, Riba Pros bottom Da* 
Taodoo, Bibu Rara Bali Rui, Mthamabopadbyeya 
Pandit Ganga Nath Jba, Mr. U. O. Gbosb, Utbu 
Abhsy Charan Makar ji. Pandit Shivadhar Pandey, 
Pandit Bam Dalare Bajpai, Pandit Kali Pratap 
Dabs, Pandit Balden . Ram Dave, Uabu tiatirb 
Chandra Drb, Pandit Daya Naruyan B.jpai. 

The proceedings earn menced with the reading of 
an address to which Priocipil Jennings replied in 
tollable words. In the coarse of bis reply he gave 
some advice to bis students. He said that that was 
perhaps the last occasion on which they would 
expect him to give them some words of advice and 
therefore he would do so then in a few words. lie 
wanted them to think wbat was the object of Lbe 
education they were receiviog ? To bim it appeared 
that the object of learning was to know their daty to 
the State— not to any future State that might come, 
but to the present State. Bat wbat was their daty 
to the State f It was a difficult question, but Carlyle 
would help them to decide wbat it was. lie said 
that it was the duty to their neighbours. They 
would be doing tbeir duty to lbe present State, if 
they did their doty to tbeir neighbours, lie asked 
them to endeavour to cultivate a sense of that doty 
—the duty of kindliness to their fellow-students and 
to on# another. 


The Hatish Chandra High School, Bcnare*.— Tbo 
annual prire distribution Of this school took place 
recently under the presidency of Mr. Molony, 10.S. 
Commissioner, Bouares division. Ia view of bis ap- 
proaching departure from Benares, the Commis- 
sioner took this opportunity of presenting a Sanad 
and till# publicly to R«i Bahadur It. Abhaya Charan 
Banyal, P. C.S.lsta Professor, Queen's College, 
Benares. The gathering consisted of educationists 
and of boys, who all rejoiced to see their respected 
old low Osman aod teacher honoured by tbe Govern, 
meat. The ceremony of tbe presentation of saoada 
was performed with due solemnity sad the Commie* 
sioner eulogised lh« services of the recipient, of tbo 
honour, 

Tha report of lh# echoed reed by the headmaster 
brieliy carrated tbe pro arras made by tbs school 
and referred to the need of extending lh# school 
building. Us thanked tbe Government for the 
generous grant of Be. 9, WO for scienca laboratory. 

Tbe Commissioner then made a lengthy speech in 
which he referred to the services to cducelioa of 
Rai Abhsys Charan Saojal, lbs lets Usl Sahib 
1‘nya Haiti Ghos# cf J sun pore and of B. Vaidya 
Nath Das. 


COCHIN. 

A Scholarship Fond ■— Vsdatkathsla PooratbU 
Datasy Soveed and Vadakkatbala ThoUurahtl 
Chari « Kuej'ppalu of Kaudakkadavu requested 
U>* Government to purchase their budding* with 


compound in which tbs Sirkar L. S. School at 
Kandacbsnkadava in held and invest the capital 
amount and utilise lbe interest thereof in awarding 
scholarships, in memory of H. U.'a Shastipoorthi, 
to the best students of tbo school for prosecuting 
their Btndy in any of the high schools in the State. 
Tbe above petitioners m a subaiqucnt petition 
agreed toacc.pt tbe price rfftredby tbe Durbar 
amounting to Bs 8,0011 for tbe buildings and tbs 
compound. The Dewan PeiaLktr was therefore 
asked to take necessary steps for acquiring tbo 
above buildings and compound. The Dewan Peisbknr 
bas now forwarded bis award amounting to Us. 8.000 
relating to lbe same. Toe award is accepted Tbo 
Chief Engineer is requested to take necessary steps 
for placing the award amount at tbe disposal of tbo 
Dewan Pei*bk*r who will take necessary further 
steps in the matter aud hand over tbe site sod 
buildings to the Director of Education after comple- 
ting the transactions. The amount of award wdl, 
as proposed by tbo petitioners, instead of being 
banded over to them be invested in lbe name cf tbe 
Director of Education in tbe National Bank at tbe 
usual rate of 4 per cent, interest and tbo interest of 
Ri. 320 per annum shall be utilised for the award of 
scbolarebips as required by them. Tho Director of 
Education is requested to submit definite profiosals, 
in consultation with tbo petitioners for tbo award of 
the scholarships to the extent c! the interest amount 
every year for the approval of the Dewan. 


Jordan llotco. 

Registration of Teachers— An important stage 
in tbe scheme providing for tbe registration of tbe 
leaching profession in England was reached recently 
when tbo Teachers' Registration Council, approved 
of regulation! under which tcachtrs may be admit, 
ted to lbe Register. These regulations will now bo 
submitted to the Technological Committees in 
accotdance with tbe provisions of tho order in 
Council of February 2U. 1912. It is expetud that 
the rtgnUlioa* will be officially published after (he 
next meeting cf the Council at tbe end of November. 
Tbe former Register, which wee abolished in 1W7. 
proved unacceptable to some tectum* of the teach* 
tog profession for the reason that mainly It clean tied 
teachers in two ©Joints— Column A lor teachers its 
Elementary Bchuola and Column 11 lor these iu 
Secondary School*. By section Id of the Education 
(Administrative lYovmoui) Act, 1W7, power waa 
given to provide a Register iq alphabetic*! order 
and in oua class, bat bve yr*r* elapsed before tho 
Teachers' Registration Council waa constituted by 
an order io Conned In Its nswlSegi.ler bectndsjy 
and Elementary teachers will b* enured on tha 
ersetibg of a cernfuraU hy the Bu>td cf Edmeiioe. 
It i* now stated that tie cjtditwn* which hat# cow 
been framed will meet with acceptance from U acker* 
el all classes; that tha Iwdy of registered tractsre 
wilt, ia lima, represent alt grades cf tf<e profusion 
and will lorm a valuable owes lor vxprssa.bg tha 
oJlccltvi vis** of lh« pcjftaaion on matter* 
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educational policy It was pointed cot by one 
closely apsocialed nub tbe movement tbat lbs 
Registration Council will not only promote the 
solidarity of the teaching profession, but will net 
in sn advisory capacity to other bodies concerned 
in educational administration The effect of tbe 
Begieter will it is boped, be to bring all sections of 
education in toneb so that the University Professor 
will bare Ibe opportunity of meeticg teachers in 
technical institutions and Elementary Schools, and 
thus promote tbe organic unity of edacation. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

It may be taken for granted that no book of verse 
published dnnng tbe present season will have a 
more eager welcome thin Ur. Kipling’s ‘ Songs 
from Books," which is shortly to be issued by tbe 
boose of Macmillan It presents a complete cotleo- 
tion of tbe poems and fragments of verse with 
which the author has interspersed the text of so 
many of his prose books, and consequently includes 
soma of his happiest metrical work, 


Principal J 0 Jennings of Muir Central College 
has abridged and bru fly annotated selected passages 
in the non political spcecbea, addresses and writings 
of Mr Arthur James Balfour Tbe selection baa 
been made from the collection entitled ' Arthur 
James Balfour as philosopher and thinker' selected 
and arranged by Ur Wilfrid U Short. Of Mr 
Balfour a eminence both as a politician and a philo- 
sopher it is needless for one to spesk He is easily 
the foremost debater in tbe House of Commons and 
bis speeches are always a delightful resding, if not 
often convincing 1 Clear modern English, always 
cultured, often elevated, end at timee rieiog to 
heights of dequeues, touching upon themes of 
varied and living interest i bumtn, sene, with a 
happy mingling of gravity and humour' thia is 
how I rincipal Jennings describee Mr Balfour'a 
speeches, and it I* a correct and happy character- 
„ p nB '“termed id the Indian University 
cdncauon. Principal Jennings felt that here was 
^n^,“T r C * P ,‘ b ! e ? f Lold ‘ n K ‘he attention clour 
students of English literature then the essays of 
Tiw'k ° dlcd 10 * Rf * ’ that eveu for the average 
, ff rc ! ljr 1,4 m,da to live age, n 
"f* EoRliab, Mr Jennings further felt, that 
SnSJi 1 . 1 *?? *i K,Vcn “ow. and which a foreign 
ouaintl* fe »f of speaking , 

U ahoold nr.A 11 ”' Simple, d.r.ct, virile, 
speech and mind for good 
The publisher* are Mem*. Loogmena, Green and Co. 


a Ja *5^, * Fucy clopasdia’ wh lc h Messra. T { 

sst&rspg. 


tremely low figure A very useful and practical 
feature is tbe arrangement whereby the various sub- 
divisions of a subject are all grouped together thus 
facilitating reference and enabling a student to 
study tbe subject in all its bearings. Tbe editor 
has paid special attention to scientific and philoso- 
phical matters, and the intention has been to provide 
for the needs both of tbe ordinary reader and of the 
serious student, and in tbe department of geography 
tbe number of places dealt with compares favour- 
ably with tbe beat known gaxetteere. In so compre- 
hensive a work as Ibis, conciseness and compression 
are of course indispensable, but tbe editor believes 
tbat tbis object has been obtained without any 
sacrifice to clearness or accuracy. Particular care 
baa been taken tbat tbe book shall be quite np to- 
date If, ior example, we take thearticle Adnanople, 
or the account given of the French President, M 
Raymond Pomcar i the reader will fiod him or her- 
self anpplied with tbe very latest and most up.to- 
date information 


The new issue of the * Oxford Dictionary" » * 
double section including the words “ Tomb*! 

■* Trahyah," and has been prepared under the editor- 
ship of Sir Jamea Murray. It completes the 
id To, and enters on those in Tre It contain* I SOI 
mam worda, while the total entriea are 3.295 Among 
tbe most interesting word* are Tory, Town, Trade, 
Torpedo, Top, Tortoiae, Touch and the doable ace- 
tion contains a good representation of the chief con- 
stituents of Ibe English vocabulary The present 
section is part of Volume X., and gives some 
indication tbat tbe conclusion of this famous oouer- 
taking is at length approaching 


An llloa' rated edition of "Tom Brown* Schools 
days" is exp cted from Messrs Sidgwick and •>»«• 
son this month edited by F ijidgwick, with ■ 
preface by Lord Kilbrnckeo. The illustration* wtu 
include coloured and other plates and reproduction* 
of portraits and contemporary view* 


The fifth of Mr E V. Lucas'* biennial collection* 
of Etaaya Loiterer’* Uarvest," i* announoed by 
Messrs Methueu for publication. 
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SCHOOL AND COLLEGE SPORTING 
NEWS. 

Titpfieana IFt>Ui<w Minion High School 
Sport i Club. 

Under tha auspices of tho shore Club, several 
Cricket. Football, Badminton, »nd Hickey matches 
arc being regularly played. One of the meat inter- 
esting waa lb a Football match recently played be- 
tween the Teachers and the Students on tba Marina 
grounds. Though the' teams were unequally 
matched, they were highly spirited and the game 
took a fairly interesting turn right through. Sir. 
D. O. M. Leith was tin-self one of the players on 
the Teachers’ aide. Some of the teachers acquitted 
themsclveH well, and the stndente were erenLually 
left winners of the field by 1 goal to nit 


Medical e. PassiDZUcr. 

Idea] weather favoured the meeting of the above 
teams in their return fixture recently on the 
Presidency College ground. Though both teams 
were ready in time, an early start was rendered 
impossible by the unavoidable absence of the official 
referee who was unfortunately taken ill suddenly. 
The play was fast and fairly eren and the Uediccea 
who have been showing remarkably good form in 
the second round scored a thoroughly woll-dcserved 
win by 2 goals to nil. 

Paciiaivafpa's o. Law. 

Tho above teams, neither of whom has a proper 
ground of its own, met in their return fixture 
recently on the S. I A. A. ground. The Pacbai- 
ysppa’a won the match by 3 goals to nil, a score 
which hardly docs justice to Ibe splendid fight put 
up by the Lawyers. 


M. 0 1 A. Annotation Fool-half Ltag tie. 


Hotkey League. 


M EPICAL V I’ACUAHi spa's. 


Wests i t>. Pjiesioisci. 


The match between the above teams was played 
recently on Ibe Medical College Ground. At 
on the previous occasion, the match ended a 
draw, one all. Loginstban and D’Costa were tha 
most dangerous of tho Medical forwards while 
Bsgavendra Kao stood ont prominent in tbo 
Pachaiyeppa's attack. 

Ekginexjjno College t>. Til* Teacuees’ College, 
BatDxrzT. 

A rather one-sided game was witnessed in the 
return match between the above teams plsyed on 
Monday evening at Saidspet. With 4 goala to tho 
lead, the Teachers plsyed op and oue of the Engi- 
neering defence handling I bn ball inside ibe penalty 
area when bard pressed, they obtained a penalty 
kick which Parthssarathy improved upon, and 
lessened the margin. No further (coring taking 
place before call of time, the Engineers were Lit 
wicneta of tba match by 4 goals to L 


Law College t>. Tiie Horan: at* Medical School. 

The return match between the above teams were 
played meetly on the S._ L A. A. groned. 
While the Uojapuram Mediccee were at tall 
atrengtb, tbe Lawyers In the absence of a beet of 
their good men had only a very indifferent team. 
The aetcb ended ia * veer ettp win lor tie Bn/a- 
purem Medicoes by 6 goals to hiL 

PaEsjoracr v. Wtiut. 


Tbe a bet a teams met for the second time this 
amort, on tbe Preaideccy College groned 
recently and as before tfco homeatera accrvd a 
victory by a comfortable margin. The Presidency 
Was left winner* of the match by 3 goala to nil. 


Tha first match between the eboTO teams in 
connection with this Tournament was played 
recently on the Presidency College ground. When 
time intervened, the Wetleyaoa were left 
winners by what appears to be a decisive margin, 
namely 3 goals to ml. bat the Presidency bad only 
themselvi ■ to blama for this, for two ont of tha 
three goala registered by the visitor* could have 
been prevented, if there had beeo a good goal- 
keeper. 

.V. C. A. Anoeialion Junior Football Tournament. 

TairucAXr W earn as Mission e. PxcniiTirra’a. 

Tbe match between the above teams was played 
on Friday tba 14tb .Nov. 1913 on tba Madras* 
grounds. B>lb tidrs plajed exceedingly well, but 
in the end Ibe Wesievans were left winners of tbo 
match by 1 goal to ntL 

Bitkop Cotton School Sport*, Bangalore. 

Tho an n nal Albletio d parts of the Bishop Cotton 
Boys’ School was recently carried ont on the school 
groand. Tbe Bind of tbe Bangalore Rifle Volunteers 
added in large mtasoro to the liveliness of the pro- 
ceedings. The programme was a generous ooe, 
running to aa many at sixteen event*, of which seven 
were got off on the opening day. Tbe most notable 
event we* the mile race, won by Gay Adolphes in 
5 mins. <J secs, -wfiicdt tbe Harden said, on good 
authority, at the prise-giving, was a local record for 
tit year*. There was generally much ealhuaiawa 
displayed in all tbe contests, tbs entries being 
unusually large. R. Price woo tbe 100 yards in Coe 
aljle.C. Johnson rooning a good second; O Johnson 
won tbe high jump at 6 ft. 1 in ; and also carried 
off the shot pat, bis throw rtscbiog 40 ft. flint. A 
tug-of-war between the school and ita staff resulted 
in victory for the staff, tbe straggle hating 3 mins. 
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22 secs. The 220 yards went to K Price, and the 
long jump to the fame compeulor, who also woo the 
440 yards with C John«oo second. The tcg-of-war 
lay between the boarders and da; scholars, the 
former winning easily There was an interesting 
race for p&renta and the staff which was won by 
Hr lace of the staff, and a race for the servants of 
ll e school was rnn off for three prizes It was quite 
da tic before the lest event went through and then 
au adjournment was made to the school hall where 
Mrs i' A. Barton gave away the prizes. 

A. Foot Bant. Match 

The 23rd ultimo witnessed a momentous incident to 
the shape of a metre between the local Santa Crua 
High School Foot-hill Team and the Cosmopolitan 
Club of Eroakulam The players of Cochin being 
invited to a friendly match by those of Eraskulam 
gladly assented and set ont in bnojant spirits accom 
named by many of their teachers including the 
Headmaster himself The memorable match which 
eventually proved somewhat detrimental to the 
Ernaknlam team was played in the Daibar Hall 
grounds. Tbs contest was a drawn one, each side 
scoring one goal while the Ercakalam team bad the 
disadvantage of 5 " Comers ‘and their rivals only 2 


fiaWtcin High School Spoilt at Bangalo\e~ 

The annual Athletic Sports of the Baldwin High 
School were held on their ground near Richmond 
Park there being seventeen events on the pro- 
gramme, half of which were got off before break- 
fast and lbs rest during the afternoon. The wraiber 
was exceplionally-fine for the purpose aod the attend- 
ance was quite good, especially in the afternoon, 
when the Baod of the B. ft. Volunteers played under 
the neighbouring trees. Bishop and Mrs. Sobinsoa 
were among the principal spectators, and the 
sports, were conducted under the immediate 
supervision ot the Rev A B. Coatee, the Principal 
ol the School The grounds looked heave with 
several large Onion Jacks blowing in the bre«*- 
The distribution of prizes took place at dusk amidst 
considerably enthusiasm 


Cricket a. .. 

Gtmkuasa r London Mission Hrou Scuoov 
The above match was played on the Gyrakbsna 
ground and resulted in the Bcbool getting • big 
thrashing For the Gymkbsna Lucas, Sjkca and 
Cunningham contributed largely *o lb» score ana 
with 36 extras the Gymkhana totalled S77 toos for 
9 wickets against 69 by the School 


Madras Univerlkty Convocation. 1913 —The annual Convocation of the University for conferring 
Degrees was held on Thursday, the 20tb instant His Excellency the Chancellor presided end the 
IIoQ*bto Dewan Bahadur L D Swamikannn PiUai delivered the usual address, 
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Hbc Sbucattonal TRcvtcvv- 

Wp, as being the oldest educational maga- 
zine in India, offor a moat 
Welcome to the hearty welcome to Tbeir 
Viceroy. Excellencies Lord and Lady 

Hardioge to oor midst. In a recent number 
we reviewed elaborately his view# on 
education and tbe statesmanlike policy of 
educational expansion he baa boldly initiated, 
and it is unnecessary to enlarge on 
it further here. We ahull merely content 
ourselves with pointing out that the futare 
Eiatory of India will set more store by Lord 
Hardinge'a Educational Policy than Delhi 
Durbars and legislative reforms ; the eCeot of 
these is immediate but evanescent. As C.rlylo 
never wearied to assert, it is not the method 
of voting but the elevation of national char- 
acter that will improve the country ; we mest 
look to the schools and not to the hustings 
for being potent factors of national growth. 
History now-a-daya cares more for describing 
the life of the people, than the grandeurs of 
courts ; the economic difficulties of England 
aT0 now known to have been more powerful 
in bringing about and keeping up the 
Hundred Years’ War than the ambitions of 
individual kings ; the desire of a people to 
move away from an outworn form of faith 
brings about a change and not so much tbo 
eloquence of a great preacher. The movement 
is more important than the mao. Levees and 
Legislative Councils do not touch, much 
less mould, the hearts of the common people, 
who alone make real history : hut education 
will and that is why we attach such a great 
importance to Lord Hardinge’a activities in 
tbe expansion of education in India where 
the night of ignorance is so thick. 


It is peculiarly fit that the principal public 
function to be held by the 
The University jg tho foundation 

' of the University Library. 

The Madras University claim* to be a modem 
University (though the impartial critio has to 
admit it is far from being one siuoe one can 
bear in its meetings the most primitive, qnite 
aute-dilnvian educational principles). And so 
far neither the contents nor the organization, 
neither the locality nor the habitation of the 
University Library is a credit to the 
University. The University Library is not a 
place to which yon drive in the oool of the 
evening to read tho most recent ingenious 
justification of the violation of the Seventh 
Commandment in the shapeof a novel or the 
latest tale from spook-land, bnt a place where 
the research-worker can make himself 
acquainted with all that has been aobieved in 
the special department of science or history 
he is interested in. It is not costly apparatus 
that the resoarch-worker wants so much as 
up-to-dateness. Now, books, however necessary 
for a Library, can oever be np to-date enough 
for a research- worker. Specialist-magazines, 
papers read before learned societies in En gland, 
France, Germany, Italy, Austria, Russia, 
the United States, Canada, Australia and 
South Africa.it ia these that he wants and their 
provision in easily available form ought to be 
the objeotiva of a nsefnl University Library. 
Not things that help teaching or examinations 
— these College Libraries onght to provide — 
but things that sum up human achievement 
day by day. 

We publish elsewhere in this journal the 
textof the Mysore Element- 

The Elementary ary Education Regulation 
SEfKSP 1 *' — Regulation Vof 1913. W„ 
congratulate the Govern^ 
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ment of His Highness the Mahers]*, sod the 
beneficent, enlightened ruler, for having placed 
on the Btatote Book a measure of such far* 
reaching import as this one on education 
This measure embed ic* in spite of it* modera- 
tion the recognition of the responsibility of 
the State for the education of the masses — ft 
responsibility which hag long since been 
recognised in theory, though no effect has 
been given to it so far in point of fact Tho 
following passage occurs in the Despatch of 
the Coart of D rectors of 1854 ‘ It is one of 
Our most sacred duties to be the means, as 
far asm Us lies, of conferring upon Natives of 
India those vast moral and material blessings 
which (low from the general diffos on of naefol 
knowledge and which India may under l’rovi- 
dance derive from her connection with Dog. 
land ’ 

This declaration was interpreted by the 
Education Commission of 1882 aa theequiva- 
lent of an acceptance of responsibility that 
* the 6dnoation of tho whole people in India 
was definitely accepted as a State duty.’ 
The Despatch went on farther to say * Oar 
attention shonld now be directed to a consider- 
ation if possible still more important, and one 
which has hitherto. We are bound to admit, 
been too much negleoted, namely, how naefol 
and practical knowledge Baited to every 
station in life shonld be beat conveyed to the 
great mass of the people who are utterly 
incapable of obtaining any education worthy 
of the name by their own unaided efforts, and 
We desire to aee the active measures of 
Government more especially directed for the 
fatnre to this object, for tho attainment of 
which We are ready to sanction & considerable 
increase in expenditure.’ The Education 
Commission of 1882, which among other 
subject* waa asked to enquire * how far the 


policy laid down in tho Despatch of 1S51 m 
regard to elementary education had been 
carried out,’ made the following two, amoDg 
other, recommendation a — 

(1) * While every branch of edncation might 
jnitty claim the fostering care of the State it 
is desirable in the present circa instances of 
the country to declare the elementary educa- 
tion of the masses, ita provision, extension 
and improvement, to be that part of the 
educational system to which the strenuous 
efforts of the State shonld now be directed in 
still larger measure than heretofore.’ 

(n) *An attempt be made to aecnre the 
fullest possible provision for an expansion of 
primary edncation by legislation sailed to the 
circumstances of eacb province’ 

These were recommendations made in 18S4 
and that a measure of compulsory education 
should be adopted in 1913 in an enlightened 
Native State would be ordinarily no matter 
for particular satisfaction, bad it not been for 
the circumstance that in this important 
concern the Native State takes precedence of 
the Government of India. That is not alt 
It most be said to the credit of the British 
administration of this very Native State that 
even before I he Commiaaion of 1 882 formula- 
ted their recommendations, a scheme of free 
education had been adopted, and adopted 
two years before the great Education Act of 
1870 It ia thia that is at the foundation of 
the Education System of Mysore It was in 
1867-68 that sanction had been received for 
the establishment of 146 hobli aohools in the 
State aa a beginning in ‘ a system of national 
schools for the Province,’ a beginning was 
made by selecting 146 oat of the 645 hoblts 
in the Province and these schools were to be 
supported by the proceeds of a cess Educa 
tiop waa therefore made free except for those 
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not contributing to the local-fund . These 
schools, though under departmental control, 
were still subject to the general supervision 
of the influential residents iu each hobli. 
Tho difficulty then, as it is now, was the 
paucity of qualified teachers bdA care was 
taken to train them before appointment and for 
thia purpose a Normal School was establish- 
ed. The feature of the sobeme that calls for 
notice in thia connection ia that education 
was practically free, and it h»B continued to 
be free all along but for a brief interval of 
retrogression about a decade ego. 

There are two aspects in which tbia measure 
may be criticised : first the principle underly- 
ing the measure, and secondly the practical 
working of it. In regard to the firat, so far 
aa this particular measure is concerned, the 
principle of free elementary education haa 
been recognised almost fifty years ago. The 
expectation of the authors of the measure 
referred to shove have been quite adequately 
realised though it must be slated that there is a 
great deal yet to be done to carry on tbe 
system to tbe fullest expansion possible. Edu- 
cation ia free, according to tbe system in vogue 
and capable of indefinite expansion, limited 
only by tbe (nods at the disposal of the Edu- 
cation Department under this head. There have 
latterly been no expansion in the local fnnds 
set apart for this purpose, and for years 
past the Government had to supplement 
tbia by large grantB from the general 
revenues, so much so that it, was practically 
becoming a charge on the State revenues. 
As it was, however, the principal . drawback 
to expansion was not so much ia tbe lack of 
fnnds as in the lack of, teachers and educa- 
tions! enthusiasm on the part of the people. 
Thia latter defect is meant to be remedied by 
Xljt 


the application of the principle of complnlsloni 
So far very good. 

The other side of the question, however, is 
not qnite so simple to answer, nor does tho 
position taken appear to be quite satisfactory. 
So Jong as education is declared iree sad 
compulsory, the State takes opon itself, 
under all circumstances, the education of the 
masses as a first charge upon its revenues. 
The Regulation wo are considering does not 
place the matter so absolutely; but it 
follows none the less, once tbe principle is 
recognised as the measure actually does. The 
educational system of the State ia already 
under the Government almost exclnsively. 
This regulation will have the effect of throw- 
ing education entirely upon the State, so 
far at least sa elementary education ia con- 
cerned. There are about 2,177 elementary 
schools under pablio management with 80,175 
pnpils, both boys and girls. The total expen- 
diture on these schools is Its. 4.03,567 giving 
an average per pupil of Rs. 6 03. The total 
population of school-going age, according to 
the Report on Pablio Instruction for 1911-12 
is 817,470. The total cost of education of this 
population would on this basis be about Its. 
40 lakhs. This takes ns on to the practical 
aspect of the meaeore but before going to that 
we would point oat that the measure ia in 
principle the natural, if somewhat tardy, 
result of the policy inaugurated so long ago as 
1867-8, but would seem not qnite to realize 
tbe whole bearing of the question. 

Passing on to the practical aspects of the 
Regulation, the first point that strikes a 
reader is that the Regulation can be so worked 
aato make no departure whatsoever from what 
obtains already in regard to the working of 
tho Department in respect of this very branch 
of edneation. There is nothing in the Regula- 
88 
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that tho schema would be really productive 
of all chat wo are accustomed to associate with 
tho adoption of a measure of compulsory 
education in European countries. It would bo 
going too far to discuss the scheme in Ibo 
fatness in which its importance would require 
it should be, in the space of an editorial, 
bat we do think we have indicated enough 
to show what the schema will bs in prac- 
tical working. There are already a few more 
than 4,000 elementary school* with about a 
lakh of boys and girls. The Department, as it 
is, finds it impossible to exorcise over those 
anything like the control that it ought to, for 
proper, not to say efficient, working. There 
are Government Orders sanctioning schemes 
for opening 1,000 schools more in the coarso 
of the next few years. If this coold be done 
in the only satisfactory way it ought to be, a 
great deal in the expansion of primary edu* 
cation would have been done. The Regulation 
could well be made uso of in a subsidiary way 
to help this scheme of expansion on. So far 
it would be excellent good work. To do more 
reqnirea more than meets the eye in the 
Regulation itself. The first essential would be 
departmental agency far more active and 
of lTicient than hitherto available; local organi- 
sations and gener&lsy mpathy and co-operation 
of the various administrative departments 
than would appear to be available from all 
that one is ordinarily able to see ) and lastly 
more sinews of war, and what is ' more than 
this, the men to carry on the great work that 
this implies. 

' ■ We do hope that all this in limo would be 
brought into existence and the best hopes of 
those that wish well of the State would be 
realised; aud nothing would please ns more 
than that proper steps are taken to put tho 
scheme well on the way not merely to meet tho 


immediato needs of tho hour, but the ultimate 
goal of statesmanship which cannot fall short 
of cnuobliog the lifo and improving the 
material and moral condition of tho toiling 
millions of humanity of whoso destinies disin- 
terested statesmoa arotho appointed guardians. 

The season when Fellows of tho Senate era 
chosen annually is ap- 
Uons. Ttrlit ' f preaching and wo desire to 

urge on all people connect- 
ed with the choice the daty of seeing that 
educationists arc not kopt oat of controlling 
edacatioa. We hold that the University 
Seoato ought to find room fur every Principal 
of every College aud overy Professor of every 
First-grade College, excepting those who aru 
known to be cranks, of perverse views or 
otherwise objectionable characters. Now of 
tho Second-grade Colleges, a haadfnl aro rep- 
resented in the Senate by their Principal® 
and such large and well-condacted colleges 
as those in Madura, Tmnevelly, Coimbatore, 
Palghat, Calient, Salem, to mention only a few, 
are not represented at all, We think it i* 
Bcaudalous that the Principal of every Second- 
grade College hs9 not been able to get into tho 
Senate either by nomination or by election. 
It is equally bad that Professors of First- 
grado Colleges, who are known to be efficient 
in their duties, who are on the Board of 
Examiners have yet been unable to find their 
way in to the Senate which is the body that 
devises the courses of atudy. We blame tho 
Government and we blame the electors who 
Will not choose tho right men bnt will intro* 
dace into the Senate, Collectors and Judges, 
practising , lawyers, professional patriots, 
printers and merchants (anch men as know 
nothing of the conditions of work in oar col- 
leges, whose one ambition is t? s?ek cheap 
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notoriety by speaking on every subject intro- 
duced and who have by their garrulity com- 
pelled the Senate to pass, m self-defence the 
ten-miuntesrule), though educationists of more 
than a quarter of a century of experience 
offer their services We deliberately sbnn 
mentioning names, for we are concerned 
only with the principle — educationists first, 
others after them, The privilege of electing 
two Fellows a year to the Senate will prove a 
curse and not a blessing, if this is to betnrned 
into an engine for keeping out educationists 
from the Senate and if the methods of the 
party politician and the platform orator aro 
thereby to be made to override the interests 
of sound education 


This section was presided over by Sir R. C 
Anthropology Temple, Joint -Editor of the 

SImSAs ? 1 * 1 * 4 “““ h» 

opening address concerned 
Itself with the practical aspect of the general 
subject of anthropology, that aspect which 
will be of practical value to those eogaged in 
gmdmg the administration of their own or 
another country In the course of his ad- 
dress, he admits that « we are Mill, however, 
very far from being able to understand in all 
their fullness of development even the crudest 
of human communities, •* a remark which we 
wish to commend to the not.ce of young civil- 
ians who write Census reports and those 
Christian missionaries that are equally cocksure 
about the aims and aspirations of the various 
peoples of India and last, but not least, of those 
foreign religions teachers who, in these days, 
nspire to teach Hindu religion to Hindus, 
without the least respect for or knowledge of 
Hiuan feelings and Hindu ideals. Sir llmbard 
Temple ,heu passed on to a tabled account 
ilk. Btitiefa Empire „ d out t 

?T»r, l„ 8 „ s , lts „ u trokmj 


every possible religion, every kind of routine 
of daily life followed, every variety of social 
relation practised, in the British Empire 
and that this it afforded the widest area 
of work for the field anthropologist. This 
complicated empire is governed from lbs 
British Isles, which send every year a body 
of yonng men to administer the affairs of its 
various parts It is requisite therefore that 
these yoong men should be trained in the 
methods of acqomng “a working knowledge 
of the habits, customs, and ideas that govern 
the conduct of those peoples and of the 
conditions in which they pass their lives,” 
so that their administration might not prove 
a disastrous failure. Tact that is born of 
“ intuitive anthropological knowledge” i» 
necessary for success. This can come only 
from the imbibition of the " anthropological 
habit” Sir Richard Temple hopes that the 
Fnbho Services Commission will point out the 
need for the official training m anthropology 
of candidates for the cousular service and of 
the Indian and Colonial Civil services In 
recent years an Oxford school of anthropology 
has been created , in Cambridge, this year an 
anthropological Tripos has been instituted. 
The London University has now a Bosrd of 
Anthropology and is going next year to 
include anthropology as a branch of the 
Science Honours degree But what has the 
Madras University done for a study of authro* 
pology, not withstanding the faot that this 
Presidency is a complete anthropological 
museum illustrating all stages of culture, fit® 
the lowest to the highest ? Echo answers 
whst. 

Far and away the most hnmaDly interesting 

Geography at British Association Address 
ths Bmtih Asso- this year was the one 
C i- delivered to the geogta* 
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phical section by Prof. Dickson. The con* 
tinuanco o£ onr modern civilization depends 
upon the unfailing supply of food energy and 
of mechanical energy aod lastly on the lines of 
transport of crude and finished materials. 
With regard to the first factor, notwithstand- 
ing increased acreage of cultivation, and the 
possibility there yet is of still farther increas- 
ing it in North America and elsewhere, “ it is 
clear thatthn available proportion of the total 
supply from * extensive ’ sonrces has reached, 
or almost reached, its maximum, and that we 
must dopend rnoro and more upou intensive 
farming, with its greater demands for labour." 
Meanwhile present conditions by which certain 
definite areas Bet apart for the production of 
the food-snpply of other distant areaB are 
now ohanging 5 in the noar future there is the 
likelihood of such a redistribution of mankind 
that every region will have "a moderate 
dense population, more uniformly distributed 
over large areas, capable of providing the 
increased labour necessary for the higher 
type of cultivation, and self-supporting in 
respect of grain-food at least. So much for 
food-supply.” 

Now for the next factor. So far the 
presence of coal has determined the location 
of manufacturing industries j in England 
about 300 millions of tons of coal are consumed 
every year ; and at the present rate of increase 
the whole available supply will be exhausted 
in about 170 years. la other countries coal 
may last for some time more, bat, “ to the 
best of our knowledge and belief one of the 
world’s largest groups of coalfields (our own) 
is not likely to last three centnries in all.” 
Here again conditions are changing, The 
conversion of energy into electricity not only 
utilizes hitherto neglected sonrces like water- 
falls but affords easy means of conveying 


energy in a cheap form to places where crude 
materials are found. Thus the energy of the 
waterfalls of the Alps transmitted as electri- 
city is convorting North Italy into one of the 
world’s great industrial regions. In the near 
future coal might be burnt in situ and turned 
into electricity ; and when the use of electric 
power isuniversal, it will afiect the distribution 
of population, A small electric motor is a much 
more efficient apparatus than the small steam- 
engine. Hence whereas the steam engine in 
the past concentrated people in factories, 
electric power will effect a uniform distribu- 
tion of men on the surface of the earth and 
the distinction between agricultural and 
industrial areas will cease. 

Such a redistribution will react on trans- 
port. If each region becomes Belf-oontaiaed 
as before the days of the factory, the amount 
of long-distance transport will diminish. If 
the raw materials of the tropics, now trans- 
ported to distant manufacturing centres and 
retransported as manufactured goods, are 
used np in their place of origin by manafao- 
luring electricity from waterfalls in that 
region, bow little east-and-weat transport 
will there be. But to be able to answer 
accurately the numerous questions that will 
arise in discussing in detail the above general 
considerations, a complete geographical 
survey of the whole of the world, much more 
thorough than the incomplete physical or bio- 
logical or economic survey of some parts that 
has been done so far, is necessary. Prof. 
Dickson pleads for such a survey. One 
possible means of getting it done will be for 
every University in the world to develop its 
own school of Geography (each as exists 
in Oxford and in Cambridge) in tbo British 
Empire and conducting the surrey of the 
region accessible to it, > , 
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Another noteworthy feature of this year's 
A woman Pre- raeet,D S of British 

sidont. Association was that one 

of its sections — section K, Butany, was pre- 
sided over by Miss Ethel Sargant. She 
prefaced her address on Vegetable Embryol 
ogy with these words “There is one more 
event of the past year to be mentioned before 
entering on the professional portion of this 
address Section K baa made a great inno- 
vation in choosing a woman for its President 
this year, and I will cot refrain from thanking 
yon m the name of my sex because I am the 
woman chosen And though I most and 
do feel very keenly the honour you have done 
me as a botanist in electing me to this position, 
yet that feeling 11 leas prominent than 
gratitude for the generosity shown to all 
women in that choice Speaking in their name, 

I may venture to Bay that the highest form of 
generosity la that which dares to do an act 
of}nBticeiQ the face of cnstom and prejudice ' 
The highest form of generosity in our country 
is to talk on platforms on Qargi and Maitre 
yi andLlayati, to deliver eloquent orations 
on female education in the Legislative Council 
and to withdraw our daughters from schools 
before the age of ten lest the ancient ideal 
of Indian womanhood be destroyed 1 

Mr 3 M. Robertson, M, P, writes an 
The English of interesting criticism of 
the Bible the English of the Bible 

in the current number of the Journal of 
English Studies It ia true that in the Bible 
was reached the high watermark of English 
prose style, ao far as clearness and vigour 
are concerned, but all the same it is refresh 
teg to read a great authority B ay all that he 
ha# to say from the opposite standpoint. 
Mr Robertson begins by demolishing the 
fallacy, so frequently uttered even by such 


well informed men as Prof Ssmtsbury and 
Sir Arthur Quiller Conch that the forty-seven 
men that c llaborated in producing the 
English translation cf tbo Bible bad absolutely 
no good models of English prose before then 
to imitate The fact is that “The Bishops 
Bible (of 1568 72) of which the authorised 
version is avowedly a revision, supplied 
teriafm fonr filths if not nine-tenth*, of tbs 
whole text in the King s translation , and tbo 
great Bible, [of 1 540, often called Cranmer*. 
really Coverdales revision of bis own, with 
general resort toTy ndale and Rogers] of which 
the Bishops Bible is a revision, supplied 
verbatim four fifths, if not nine tenth*, of 
the Bishop stexU” Thus thebirlhof the author 
lied version was not a "miracle" that sodden!/ 
befell to English prose, as over emotional critic* 
have sometimes asserted Another noteworthy 
point that Mr Robertson makes is one mads 
long ago by Selden and repeated by Hallam 
It is that '• the Bible is rather translated 
into English words than into Engba 
phrase The Hebraisms are kept, an 
the phroBe tf that language is kept 
which is well enough so long n» 80 0 4rt 
have to do with it , bat when it comes among 
the common people, Lord, what gear do t e/ 
make of it” Mr Robertson gives some illus- 
trations of this imposition of Hebrew idiom on 
English We quote a few , italicising t e 
phrases he claims to be " not a natural waj ’ 0 
English speech " - Blessed is the man ft* 
valkelh not tn l he counsel of the ungodly, Dor 
tlandclh in the tcay of sinners, nor iitUI* ** 
the teat of the scornful " ' So they estabh* * 
a decree to make proclamation ” I* is to OS 
novel ides that the English Bible contain 
no English phrases As we are ignorant « 
Uebrew we cannot verify the statement. 0 
we know that the Tamil Bible and Tcteg® 
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Bible are excellent specimen a of what 
is worst in translation, Tho words are nil 
Tamil or Telugn, but one can read pages 
after pages without being able to under- 
stand anything, unless one lias by the Euglish 
Bible and reads it at the saioe time. An 
eminent Christian missionary once bitterly 
complained to us that tho common man in the 
Telngn conntry could not make head or tail of 
theTelugu Bible ; and wa humbly added that 
wo too were onoof those who attempted tu read 
some pages of thaTetugu scriptures and though 
we were tolerably acquainted with them in their 
English garb conld not make any headway 
with the Telngn rendering. The art of trans- 
lation regnires the possession of the ij>rach<je~ 
fuhlottwo different laogaag^s ; if not, the 
language of a translation will be no better 
than the Government translation of their 
laws and notifications, published in the 
Gaietle. 

Teachers of Chemistry have perhaps been 
faced by the following 

n&mhtin.* ‘ P“" fr ° m 

pupils, why do we speak 
of mercury sulphide and not call it sulphur 
mercuride, why write HgS. and not SHg. 
why hydrogen oxide and not oxygen 
hydride, why again nitrogen chloride and not 
chlorine nitride, why in ethyl sulphide, ethyl 
goes before sulphide, but in zinc ethyl, it is 
degraded from the place of honour ? Mr. 
Martin solves this puzzle in the columns of 
the Chemical News and traces it to mediaeval 
superstition. The alchemists of the middle 
ages, who were the forerunners of our 
modern chemists were chiefly concerned with 
reducing metals into demetallic form and to 
them, therefore, the metals were noble and non- 
metals base. So when a metal and * non- 


metal Combined, the noble metal was given 
the place of honour. This ancient custom is 
kept up in modern chemistry and hence not- 
withstanding the all-important role oxygen 
occupies in chemical phenomena, when it 
combines with a metal, it is robbed of its 
individuality in the name of the compound 
and we get oxide of this metal or that metal. 
In the case of hydrogen or carbon, “the 
more positive element or radical, which 
apes th 5 metal in the compound was, presum- 
ably from custom," given the first place. 
Oxygep being the least metal-like or most 
electro- negative element known has therefore 
become the Cinderella of Chemistry — doing 
plenty t>/ work and yet getting no name for 
all that. 

In our editorial note last month on “ More 

Inspector* and Inspectors,” we s aid, “it 
the Venticnliri. w ;n no t be too much to 
instituta an examination for them in the 
vernacular as Jt j s in the case of Civilians 
and oth C rs.” We regret that for want of space 
we could not have explained our meaning 
better than by this highly ambiguous remark, 
which \ve now proceed to do. We know that 
Inspect ors now do pass an examination of 
sorts in a vernacular. But we want them to 
be able, before confirmation, to attain such 
mastery of the spoken idiom that they can 
give model lessons, in the vernaculars, in 
subject^ taught through that medium, just as 
they no w do or rather are supposed to do, or 
at any »ate, a good inspector, up to his work, 
can reasonably be expected to do, in the case 
of subjects taught through the medium of 
English. We certainly do not want them to 
expound vernacular poetry ; but a lesson in 
Geography, in Elementary Science — subjects 
so indifferently, if at all, taught now— in the 
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Vernacular In a II Form will be an Inmcnse 
stimulus to the form teacher, much more 
than general remarks that such and such 
a teacher is not up todate While on 
this subject us may also point out that 
we have frequently noticed that when an 
Inspector of Schools passes his examina- 
tion in one vernacular, the D 1* I straight 
way transfers him to a place where the 
vernacular is different from what he has 
learnt Thus one who knows Telugu well 
is sent to a Tamil district one who passes in 
Canarcsc is sent to a Malay alam district and 
when he learns Malayalam also lie is im 
mediately sent to a Telugu district The 
motives for the transfers are inscrutable, but 
the knowledge that an Inspector of Schools 
acquires of a vernacular does not weigh any 
thing in the minds of the head of the Depart 
roent 


As announced in onr last issue the Govern 
Ths Government menk College of Commerce 
College of com commenced work in the 
mere* Bombay Elphiostone College B.itd 
ings, Bombsy, on the 22nd of last month The 
Bachelor of Commerce Degree was lnalituted 
by the University of Bombay early last year, 
and it was announced m a Press Note of June 
1912 that tlio necessary funds had been secur- 
ed forstartinga Government College to prepare 
candidates for this degree It was announced 
by Government and expected by the pnblio 
that the College would be Parted in October 
this year We are therefore glad to find 
that the Government of Bombay have been 
able to keep their promise and start the 
College ibis year m spite of the usual difficnl- 
ties and delays inseparable from the organisa- 
tion of a new institution Wo must congratn 
late the Govern men on the 
sncceeafnj* n t terei j eyen ^hich 


they have been ablo to arrange for the firs: 
year’s working of this College 
Permanent itaf —The coarse extends Orel 
three years, the let year’s course being cooEa 
ed to literary subjects and elementary profes- 
sional training Advanced Economics and 
Advanced professional training are reserved 
for the 2od and 3rd years of the College 
con rse The services of the two expert Profes- 
sors sanctioned for this College who haTS to 
b» selected by the Secretary of State fie® 
among the graduates in Commerce of British 
Universities are really required for the 2nd 
and 3rd year courses , it would have been a 
waste of money and teaching power to have 
brought them to Bombay at the very commence- 
ment, as for the elementary teaching prescrib- 
ed for the Intermediate Examination m 
Commerce, such highly trained and highly 
qualified British Professors wonld be wholly 
unnecessary 1 or purposes of organizing the 
College on the right linos, the arrival of the 
permanent Principal from England woul 
have been nsefnl This difficulty has been 
overcome by eotrnsting the initial organiza- 
tion work to Mr K Subratnam Aiyar, the 
originator of the whole echeme It may n' 80 
be said to be an advantage to the Colleg 8 
that ltB initial organization should have been 
entrusted to Mr Suliramani Aiyar, who has 
for years been devoting ao much attention to 
this question instead of to an imported Princi- 
pal who, however eminent an expert he may 
be, will for sometime be lacking in the loc 
knowledge necessary for making it a success. 
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The Acting Principal. — The College has been 
placed under tbe 
management of 
Mr, K. Subra- 
mani Aiynr aa 
Acting Honor- 
ary Principal- 
Heia a Bachelor 
of Arts and a 
Licentiate in 
Teaching of the 
University of 
Madras, and has 
been connected 
with the organ- 
ization and teaching of private and Gov- 
ernment commercial schools and colleges for 
more than quarter of a century. He is the 
senior partner of Messrs. K. S. Aiyar & Co., 
Incorporated Acoonntanta, one of the leading 
firms of Auditors practising in Bombay. 
He ia also the Manager of the Bombay Life 
Assurance Company, Limited. He is, therefore, 
not only an educationist of wide repute, hot is 
also a practical business man witb a know- 
ledge of the requirements of hnsiuess men. 
That ho commands ft wide practice as an 
auditor and that he has been entrusted by 
some of the leading financiers of Bombay with 
the management of a Life Assurance Company 
started by them, go to show that ho enjoys 
tbe confidence of a good portion of tbe 
mercantile community of Bombay. He is an 
Honorary Fellow of the University of 
Madras and an Ordinary Fellow of the 
Univorsity of Bombay. He ia also a Justice 
of the Peace aud aa Honorary Presidency 
Magistrate. His enthusiasm for, and interest 
in, higher commercial education require no 
proof as ho has been consistently working for 
tho advancement of this branch of education 
XIX 


for so many years. We are glfld to note 
that tbe Government of Bombay have gener- 
ously acknowledged his services in tbe cause 
of commercial education and have confidently 
entrusted him with tbe initial organization 
of their College of Commerce. 

Ths Provisional Lecturers . — Four provisional 
lecturers bavo been appointed by Government 
for teaching the four subjects prescribed for 
the Intermediate Examination in Commerce. 
Permanent appointments will be made after 
tbe arrival of tbe permanent Principal from 
England. This is certainly a wise arrange- 
ment as it is necessary to first ascertain the 
qualifications of the Principal and tbe senior 
Professor to be imported from England before 
selecting the Indian lecturers. Government 
must first know the subjects in which tho two 
imported Professors are experts, so that 
Indian lecturers may be selected for teaching 
those subjects wbicb the imported Professors 
are Dot qualified to teach. We give below 
the names and the academic and professional 
qualifications of the four provisional Indian 
lecturers who have now been appointed 
Mr. N. S. Takakhav, iu., who has been 
appointed Lecturer in English has, we find, 
passed all his University Examinations iu 
tho First Class and been awarded the 
Chancellor's Medal for having stood first at 
tboM.A. Examination in English and Latia, 
He has been a Professor of English in two 
first-grade colleges for some years past, aud 
is said to have made a name for himself as 
an rfficient teacher of that subject. His 
work in this College is confined to the teach- 
ing of English for the Intermediate Exami- 
nation, precisely the kind of work which ho 
has been doing for acme year* past in tho 
Atta Colleges, 
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Mr R. M Joahi, a a , u 3 , who has been 
appointed L°cturer to Political Economy, has 
passed the M A 1 lamination id History and 
Econom cs with Honours, has been a teacher 
and an Assistant Professor for some years 
past anl is besides an Examiner iu E igliah 
to the University of Bombay 
Mr Bhaskerrao V Meh ts, Ml, ll B , 
m.k is, who hsa been appointed L cturer 
in Mercantile Law is a practising Advocate 
of the High Court of Bombay, and a Director 
of the Bank of Baroda, Limited He l*, 
therefore, not Only a lawyer, but a business- 
man in the active exercise of his profession 
Mr S S, Engineer, BA, rs 1 1 (London), 
who has been appointed Lecturer m Aceouut. 
nncy is a graduate of the Uoiversity of 
Bombay and an Incorporated Accountant of 
London. He served his apprenticeship nnder 
Mr Subramaui Aiyar for three years, went 
to England and passed the Incorporated 
Accountants' FxammationB, and relnrned to 
Bombay abont fiveyeara ago He has therefore 
had about eight yesrs’ audit experience in 
Bombay, He is still a practising Auditor 
The arrangement* made for the first year’s 
teaching though callel provisional, and 
thongh made in a hnrry, seem to a* to be 
eminently satisfactory We congratulate the 
Government of Bombay on their having beet} 
able to secare, at short notice, the services of 
anch an efficient Pi incipal and a satisfactory 
staff of leolurers 

Admimom —We understand that there 
has been a very large ro*h of applicants foy 
admission and that the C liege authorities 
have been obliged for want of room to refuse 
admission to a Urge number of el gible 
applicants We have not yet ascertained 
the exact numbers that hays been admitted , 
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but we understand that over a 100 student* 
are cow attending the lectures This i» 
further evidence not only of tho popularity 
of the new course, but of the confidence of 
applicants and their guardians in the qoahfi 
cations and capacity of the provision*! 
Principal and his staff 

The term — A* prescribed by the Hm* 
versity, the first term is from 22nd October 
to 22nd December, the second is from 1*1 
February to 30th April aud the third and 
final term is from 15th June to 15th August. 
Students belonging to the first batch will be 
sent up for the Intermediate Examination 
in Commerce to be held by the University if 
Bombay in the first week of September 19 
and for the Bachelor of Commerce Degree 
Examination in the Erst week of September, 
1916 

Practical training —Though the Udi w®dy 
does not prescribe any prnetical course, we 
understand that the College authorities will 
arrange facilities for the praotioal training o 
the College students during their vacations. 
The College has an Advisory Board consisting 
of a number of prominent merchant* * n 
representatives of tho chief mercantile associa 
tiona It will, therefore, be not difficult to 
arrange for the students serving »a appren 
ticee id different mercantile offices apd no et 
auditors, during their vacations, especially in 
the case of the 2nd and 3rd year students 

Appreciation by Government —We are g!*^ 
to reprint below the concluding paragrap 
of the Press Vote isaaed by the Govarnraen 
of Bombay on the 10th October 1913 

“ His Excellenoy the Governor iu Conned 
" in announcing these temporary arrange* 
“ ments desires to acknowledge that tbeT 
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"early introduction -‘has been rendered 
“ possible only through the energy, zeal, and 
“ resource fulness of Mr. <K. S. Aiyar, who 
“ has consented, ponding the arrival ia India 
M of the permanent Principal of the College, 
“ to give bis services in an honorary capacity 
*' to the College. The Bombay Government 
“ are glad that this institution, which so 
“ largely owes its inception to Mr. Afyar's 
i‘ labours in the ‘ cause of commercial educa- 
“ tioo, should first commence operations 
“ under his Piiocipalsbip." 

We are glad that the University of 

„ . „ Madras has recently found- 

Untversity Pro- . . . 

fitter for Indian ed two chairs, one for 
History. &c Indian Economics and 

another for Indian History and Archeology* 
What the duties of the Professor who is to 
be appointed for the latter chair are, have 
not been defined with precision ; yet from the 
advertisement by the Itegistrar inviting 
applications for this chair we may presume 
that he is not merely lo retail information 
contain) d in published works on Modern 
Indian Ilittory such as those of Orme, Mill, 
and Malteson but that ha is to build op the 
history of ancient and mediajval India 
especially of Southern India from snch 
materials as epigraphical, numismatic and 
literary as are abundantly available for that 
purpose, and to familiarise the students with 
the ' methods of historical research and to 
open np to their minds fields of Indian History 
which have not yet been adequately treated 


in books published by Western nutbora. We 
venture to say that this is fho, proper 
function of a University Pi ofessor of Indian 
History ond Archeology and (has the Uof» 
versity had this in its view in founding this 
chair, if each University will similarly do 
so for the better elucidation and working up 
of the history of its respective province, tho 
history of ancient and mediaeval India 
can easily be worked up and the re. 
proach that oar graduates have dono 
nothing in ihe field of historical re* 
search will no longer be heard. Confin- 
ing our attention to onr own University 
Professor of Indian History and Arcbtoo- 
logy, ha must be a mao well-acquainted 
with the. vernaculars of our Presidency and 
their literature, especially Tamil literature. 
The materials, epigraphical, etc., for the 
construction of South Indian History are 
very abundant and most of them are in 
Tamil. Tamil literature itself contains a 
wealth of historical information which throws 
a flood of light on ancient institutions, 
manners and customs. The requisite quali- 
fications for a Professor who will do justice 
to bia work, we may affirm, can only be fannd 
in an Indian of onr Presidency who combines 
in himself a scholarly knowledge of Tamil 
and its literature with a first-haud knowledge 
and practical experience of epigraphical and 
archiejlogical research work and we hope 
.the University will be able toiled such q 
person for this no wly-fou tided chair. 
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SCHOOL-MANAGEMENT AND 
THE WORK OF THE 8TAFF 
(Continued from j age 32, Vol SIX) 

II 

TN the January (1913] number of the Educa 
*■ (tonal Rtvttv wbs mentioned the manner 
in which the management and the headmaster 
might co-operate to make school work efficient 
and popular The reasons for some of tho 
statements made therein soem to he necessary 
to make matters clear and understood in the 
spirit intended 

2 In the first plaoe, it most be seen what 
need there was for saying that the profes 
atonal representative most bo one who finda 
time and tskes interest in the work Some 
examples may be found in which he was 
pressed or invited to take his seat in the 
Hoard of Management bat for all the time 
supposed to be in it, he was never known to 
do anything which ever had the object of 
improving the condition of the schoolmaster, 
the coarse of instruction or the relationship 
of the Bchool to the parents cf the youths 
undergoing their training in it. The presence 
of a professional gentleman has tended to make 
people disbelieve the utility even in matters 
m which bis experience may be of ase to the 
public Be hsa probably contributed to 
worse treatment of teachers and to tuore 
frequent changes in the staff Ilia more 
intimate knowledge of tbe poor condition of 
grad Dales especially of such aa are m the 
earlier stages of straggle to Had posts has only 
made him advise the lay people to employ 
them on low pay one after another, so that 
the trained leachera may not be more highly 
paid and longer kept at school Without bun, 
the lay gentlemen might have felt aomo 


diffidence in following the course and at least 
acme concern lest the Department should view 
it with disfavour Bat his knowledge of lbs 
rales has only taoght him to point ont that a 
certain proportion of trained teachers is 
enough for purposes of recognition and that 
the Department can by no means withdraw 
iL The other membora of the Managing 
Committee are then led to say “ when M* 
export helps asm this way out of our difficulty/ 
why should we trouble ourselves ? ” B® 
whose presence ought to have contributed to 
devising some plans by which teachers m*J 
bo better treated and the school may he 
manned by as permanent a stall as possible, 
so that the children may not suffer by constant 
changes has probably only servod to mten6i J 
the disaster and embolden others outside tbs 
field of teaching into taking step® ' 
unaided, they might have hesitated to anop * 
Thus, the possibility or tbe chance of an 
effort the management might have mada to 
improve the financial condition of tbe sc oo 
for maintaining a staff at least relatively per 
maoent is altogether lost for fb 0 tim0 
No professional representative is nee 0 
follow the methods of the London ‘ Swea t, 
specimens of whom may be easily found every 
where The great difficulty is only to 
whether the Department may be move 0 
give a larger grant, or whether the public may 
be successfully appealed to, to contn u 8 
sums for efficiency notwithstanding 1 
pressure in all directions or whether it ** 
possible to create and afford greater faeiht ie * 
for a fresh class of self sacrificing teac 0t ® 
whose devotion will place tbe school beyon 
any anxiety for sustained work of a h'g 
order on a much smaller expenditure than i* 
now incurred No such difGonlty is eT ® r 
either faced or even attempted to be fa 0 ® 11 
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Tbrn is a sorry spectacle by itself ; but, matters 
do not atop here. The professional represen- 
tative presents himself as a specimen of 
intolerant dogmatism in matters of methods 
of teaching. Ho thinks that those he likes are 
only the best end that the teachers of the 
school moat be forced to follow them whether 
they are Baited to their tastes and capacities 
or not. Bat, the less is said of this the better 
it is for ns to avoid mention of unpleasantness 
in school work. This state of affairs makes 
the public feel that, if only the managers 
either literate or illiterate can succeed in 
securing a headmaster who will make the best 
of tbe school-fee collections and manage his 
staff ont of that resource withont any sarions 
prejudice to the fairness of results in public 
examinations or to the favourable impression 
on the mind of the Departmental officer or 
officers who inspect or visit tbe school, they 
have done their duty by it. These remarks 
do not apply to those who helped in the past 
or help at present the progress of institutions. 
To them thanks of the pnblio. are due for 
tbeir Belf-sacrifice in over-working themselves 
though their energies are well-nigh exhausted 
in doing their own tiresome duties. 

3, la tbe second piece, the serious ques- 
tion of tbe headmaster’s position presents 
itself. Oa theoretical grounds, it is easily 
conceded that he ought to be the lord within 
the school and that the example of public 
schools in England ought to indace every 
management to imitate the valuable example. 
But, it must also be seen that they are mere 
theorists who in a transitional state of things 
wish to follow the educational work of insti- 
tutions settled after many years of experi- 
ment and struggle. Fresh experiments are 
now being made and fresh lines of policy are 
being formulated by different people in differ* 
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ent places. Matters arc unsettled and in a 
state of con fusion. Neither the Department 
of Public Instruction nor the various manag- 
ing boards are quite sure of tbe ground. In 
this condition of affairs, the headmaster is 
made the supervisory authority of the school. 
It ib not difficult to mention a number of 
instances in which headmasters are efficient 
in exercising supervision. Bat, whether what 
applies to these should also be granted to the 
majority of them who do not seem to know 
what to do with the spare time at their dis- 
posal is a matter ia which no definite pro* 
noaacement need be made but in which the 
intelligent observer may form his own im- 
pressions based on observations of actual 
facts. One thing may, however, be easily 
noted. If, in tbe case of the professional rep- 
resentative on the Board of Management, 
some regrettable features were noticed, no 
less are the heart-burning characteristics of 
people eogaged in teaching and supervising 
who instead of making allowances for the 
limitations in actual work go to the extreme 
of expecting too much, because they have 
themselves forgotten tbe difficulties of han- 
dling classes for the whole day with only 
nominal leisure in the midst of school-work, 
the greater part of it as shown in the time- 
table being token np with work for absent 
teachers or teachers who have left the school 
without their places being filled op within 
a reasonable time. 

4. What the natnre of supervisory work 
oogbt to ba has been indicated in tbe January 
number of 1913. It ought to be chiefly in 
the giving of model lessons and ia securing 
uniformity icith continuity of work. It is most 
unfortunate that tho na' are and the impor- 
tance of supervision a re not quite so commonly 
understood by the generality of headmaster^ 
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whose schools contain the three npper forms 
of a secondary school Their attention is 
mainly directed to the prod act ion of good 
risulls in the pnblio examination of the 
highest form and to the arrangement of such 
work iq the next two lower forms as will 
enable them to secure a name there When 
any defect is noticed in the upper forms, they 
think it enough to find fanlt with the lower 
secondary and primary teachers for not 
having sent np popds properly trained The 
idea that thty have not only to examine the 
condition of work in the lower departments 
from the view point cf the npper forms bnt 
also to see how they most daily prepare tho 
lower pupils for duly profiting by the instruc- 
tion in the higher course is not qmte bo com- 
monly realised even from a theoretical stand- 
point as it deserves to be. They think it 
enough to get information from the L 1. 
teachers of the upper forms as to what they 
aro doing or to make them work harder. 
When the reality m understood, it 11 not these 
that require supervision so much as those of 
the lower departments who aboold be looked 
after by the headmaster with due care and 
regularity Taking the stall of the primary 
school aa it is, ,u members need help not 
only id methods of teaching but also in 
knowledge of subjects The deficiency in tho 
latter respect ha. been tried to be rectified 
iu Madras by the lectures on general subjects 
to primary teacher.-lecture. organised by 

° ! the I«”JWc»orof 
b*boole, I\ Circle 1 hough this is a deeded 
advance no the position of things a, they 
stood sometime back, a coo cider ably greater 
improvement is needed , a each school by the 
he.dma.ter haying to m.Ve thorough in a 
signer degreo the knowledge of sublet, as 
{centred for the particular school by each 
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headmaster than general lectures to a large 
number can, to benefit the primary teachers. 
The headmaster’s work in this line to how- 
ever small ho extent demands )t bonr aod 
skill Even leaving this apart* ordinary 
supervision of tho primary school containing 
only one division in each of the four standards 
takes np two hours per day at half sn hoar 
for each, if the headmaster takes care to he 
sure that the knowledge already stored np 
by the staff without need for fresh mstruo 
lion is imparted to the children in the proprr 
way suited to them Similarly the supervi- 
sion of the lower secondary forms at hall 10 
hoar for each takes up an hour and » 
half, if there should be only ooe divi- 
sion in each of the forms I, II and 1H 
If the headmaster comes into contact with 
upper secondary teachers for half on hour e»ch 
day, the total number of hoars in which he 
will have done good work comoa op to f° or 
If he spends an hoar in office work, he does 
five hoars' active work which ought to he 
enough to pleavo the management. Matters 
are certainly complicated with more than one 
division in each of the standards and form*. 
llow few are the managers that appreciate 
the valneof supervision of the kind described I 
It must be borne in mind that only one person 
— the headmaster ought to exercise super- 
vision in the primary and lower secondary 
departments. Of course, he has to take a great 
deal of trouble and work a sufficient length 
of time everyday to acquire and improve tUa 
general knowledge required for efficient guid- 
ance to the staffs of the lower departments. 
This alone can secure the advantage* of 
centralised authority demanded in a school. 
The amount of general knowledge required i* 

not too high lor any graduate- head master of 

ordinary attainments to gain. Patience and 
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pains-taking are the only essential requisite*, ol their subordinate*. But, tko aspect of 
5. In the inspection reports of more then school work from the teachers 1 view has 
one school rosy bo found the inspecting **• ow ° importance. They may serve in 
officer’d remark that the headmaster of a different kinds of management— Local 
secondary school might secure the co-opera- P°* r d, Municipal, Missionary and private 
t/on of teachers of upper forms in special indigenous schools. In the Local Board 
subjects in the supervision of thoso in the * ohon, * t the assistants have no difficniiy. 
lower forms. The Inspector ought not to be The headmaster hes to get o n with the 
misunderstood. D i they speak of * co-opera- ^ rcsi f pnk of l} >e District or the T-tnq 
tion'f Yes, co-op 'ration, strictly co-opera- Boari3 - they * of on well, no interference 
tion. Why f The headmaster is the chief of k,Dl1 d«=*terbs them. In a Mnnici- 
person to do the business; now and then, P aI ‘ ch ° 1 ** ,hs 1‘oadmsster is respons.ble 
by way of help to him, they may also take a to . ,be Chairman of the Municipality. Bnt 
little part | for, if their own work is to be **&•* for the headmaster n 0 r for the 
satisfactorily done under existing condition., M8, » UnU ia the P a,h smoo »k- W «>*» 

they can spare only a very short time in the Rre f " ct '° Da ««ongst the councillors, the staff 
coarse of the month. If it is a lamentable ,,RB 10 whic k be more profitable 

featoreof school-life that the value of the 10 lh em. Even if no factions dialn.b, the 
right kind of supervision is not appreciated, councillors expect some B ort of respect from 
not less regrettable is it that the significance tb « »ubordinatea in schools. Bnt, even then, 
of work properly directed and supervised is lh « difficulties are far less than i D Missionary 
not generally understood. Examples are not or indigenona schools. The oon-ChrisUen 
■wanting in which it is found that time is, oat teachers of Mission schools cannot be sore of 
of all proportion, spent fto matter* of little or th eir P 0Bl » "ken Christians ar a available, 
no educative effect. Again, the reader is However, so long as the former are retained in 
requested to warn himself that these remark* these* vice they are treated with kindness 
do not apply to the minority of supervisory and respect. Amongst indigenous schools, 
headmasters capable of tnrniog oat excellent a small number is managed by teachers who 
work.' All that has to be understood to be are themselves proprietors. Their individual 
the vital and fundamental affair in the teacb- gains affect Ihe prosperity of their institntions 
ing in school* is the proper influence of soand and the considerate treatment of the staffs. 
Supervision on the conduct of work in the In other private schools managed by com- 
whole school — sound supervision in which the mittees, the indifference of the latter and any 
headmaster will exert his personal infliv->»— ^Terences between them and the headmasters 
with 1 the occasional co-operation . (pose. tioneUg the staffs at a considerable disadvan- 
nenior assistants. in jjeaceV Whatever may be the Datnre of iostito- 

i ■ 0 . &> far, lbs management ssd lbs bead- m °” e **“ "'” >t 

master have » sms in for a large share of 1,0 remembered as of supremo importance, 
comment. There jet rem.ios to be treated T'"> P™ 1 * »"d Ibe P"bbo know ootbiog of 
of, tbs work of tbs assistant ma.teraibat.it lbs istsrssl relsttoDahip beU.eea manager, 
i. natural that mocb mors abeold bo said el "" d be.dma.t.r. or bettreen be.dmaste.e and 
managers end headmaster, than of as.iataol. •“»*»">'. ln *“*. «> 0 tradition of 

bccaose on their control depends the natnro .sges has accustomed people to jook npon 
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schoolmasters with confidence without doubt, 
yet, the notions of utility m an advancing age 
of complex mordern civilization force men 
to inqu re whether teachers are properly 
paid aod treated Bat, this is a mattpr of 
only recent growth. The influence of long- 
establish'd tradition is still paramount. If 
there is one thing more than another which 
teachers should take into account with 
conscience and with feelings of pity for the 
public, it is this element of people's trust 
that should weigh with them It is oot of 
any nse for ass atants to excuse themselves 
on the score of some fault either actually 
foand iu headmastera aod managers or im 
puted to them They ought to recognise the 
actual conditions that prevent even well 
intentioned headmasters and managers from 
doing all that they wish to see done by the 
staffs though they may not outwardly show 
signs thereof, lest they should lead to later 
disappointments which are worse than loss 
of hope They ought to feel that Managing 
Committee members of indigenous schools 
give tbeir time, energy and intelligence 
without any reward in the Bhape of money, 
whatever may be said of them in other ways 
As a matter of discipline, they ocght to 
feel that, if they only make their representa 
tiona to the official superiors they have done 
the little that they can but that at the same 
time, it is their duty to make the best nse of 
tbe resources and materials available to 
them So long as men are employed m any 
service they ought to adjust themselves to 
the requirements thereof No management 
can be smooth if its subordinates mean to 
question the authority of their superiors If 
these think it to ha to the interest of the 
mstitnt ons managed by them to consult thr * 
staSs aud yield to their wishes as fn^,- 
possible, it is well and good If they d<V \ 
ass slants ought not to fancy that they 01 
legitimate grievances against official neads 
Sometimes, no reasons may he assigned, as 
these are not desirable in certain conditions 
These Deed not be questioned at all Some- 
times, may be noticed weaknesses too plain 
to be concealed and too serious to be tolerated 
from any standpoint As an example, a 
manager who had spent a good number of 
years in bringing his institution to the front 
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by saving money may not easily spend the 
money needed for the improvement of school 
work, may ranch less think of increasing the 
pay of teachers except coder unavoidable 
pressure. It is, of course, creditable to him 
to consider duly altered conditions and treat 
the assistants accordingly, if he does nob 
they must only think that it is a natural 
hnman weakness on his part and that they 
must by no means, do their own duties less 
vigorously or willingly, on that account. 
In the interests of the assistants’ future pros 
pects in life, it is bnt reasonable that 
they should exercise their patience under 
different conditions of management and that, 
if they would only attend to the needs of 
discipline necessary for the various kinds of 
institutions, they might have their own days 
of influence and prosperity If, in 
these, they do not succeed in work and life, 
theirs will not be the fault This consolation 
ooght to and does sopport them Their own 
obedience to disciplinary rnlea is the dwdir- 
alum in school life in the interest of tbe 
future citizenship of the large namber of 
youths committed to their charge However 
successfully attempts may be made toconcea 
breach of discipline on their part, the children 
of achools do somehow or other come 
know of them This knowledge has « detev* 
rent effect on the training of pupils. Wo y 
ever contends that this is at all ^eaira 
Particular care mnst, therefore, be ta 
that nothing reaches the ears of P a P‘ 
which tends to lower their respect for teacbe 
aod superiors Managers and hradmas 
onght to be guarded, if they are wise, tn 
they keep confidential, matters which OOR 
not to be known to pupils Bat, whet 
they are wise or not, it is not the duty ° 
^anta to do anything caleola ted 
'** ° fw* the tone and discipline that ooght 
of tim&?x „ M hool8 if they are to be centres 

imparting instruction in subjects and P 1 ®" 
paring future citizens for the perform* 06 ” 
of civio duties. 
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Jll literary contribution!, hooka for review, newt- 
papett or magaemet lent in exchange, thould be 
addreeu<l to the Editor, No. 1, Mount Boad, Madras. 
Article and communicatione intended for publication 
in the sue reeding itsut thould, at far ai polttblt, reach 
the Editor not taler than the 20th of the month. 
The Editor tolieil* contribution! on all lubjeeii of edu- 
cational interest. Stamp i thould accompany the MS , 
if the writer withe* »C rsfurnai, in cate of non-aecept- 
onrt. The Editor eon in no cate hold himttlf rupon- 
till* for accidental late. 

All remittance i an d communication! regarding 

advcrtUementt. Ac., «Jwn.U b« forwarded io lJ»» Put* 
lithert, EncciTioKao Bivikw, Office, No. 4, Mount 
Hoad, Madras. 

Th* Publisher! rtqutit that Sultcmben to the 
EDnc*iioa*fc Bsvicw toho do not receive the Bswr.*’ 
regularly u>iZ( kindly bring the fact to their notie* 
immediately. 


SOME NEW IDEALS IN INDIAN 
EDUCATION.* 

Mr. Chair man, gentlemen and young friends : 
Tho BjBtera of education which our youog men 
are now going through is not altogether a 
thoroughly well thought out and organised 
one as yet. It ia still groaning under the 
burdens of the traditions of the past, a system 
which had admirably served its purpose. 
When the Government of tho country had to 
Ajw CAa prudiVur, omdr mw irpyiA'-mKot 
to them and education was . accordingly 


• An Address delivered by Mr. K. Sesbu Aljar, 
ii,U,, Jliadmsalrr, Municipal High School, 
M»J»Tar»o>. at the Annireriiry of the Nsliooal 
Association* Velip* Isysm, NegipiUcn, on the tib 
October 1913. 


fathiooed to serve the purposes of Govern- 
menf, to secure to them able and willing' 
servants to execute the mandates of the 
supreme authority, to serve as excellent judges 
and lawyers who would help them in the 
administration of the law, evolve order out of 
chaos in the Revenne administration, in the 
settlement of land disputes and in the gradoal 
snbjagation of the criminal population of tho 
land. Therefore, the Madras University when 1 
it was newly coustitnted paid most attention 
to the development of such capacities as 
would produco Government servants and 
lawyers expected to be co-adjutors with Gov* 
eminent in the administration of the country. 
We all know how very well that system had 
worked and bad served its purpose. But when 
once as a result of the settlement* of the 
country into a state of peace and contentment,’ 
a generation had sprang up absolutely un- 
acquainted with the troubled times of a past 
age and therefore with new ideas and aspira- 
tions, we are no longer content with having a 
peaceful Government, no longer content to 
Wjf/y Ahn/u» ^rvutUinns .wJdch .had idtlwAp 
been open to our fathers and grandfathers, 
and symptoms of the beginnings of a national 
life are visible. We begin to learn of what is 
goieg on around ns out of Iodia and many of 
Jen here doubtless know of what ia going on 
tt> the far cast in Japan and what has been 
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ach.evedevenm those countries which hither- life, bat eta very distant future ““H*" 
to were regarded amongst the most backward imagine that while Japan had suddenly apt g 
race* of the world Yoar impulses are np into national consciousness (ally * rm8 
naturally roused and as men who have been if from the earth and capable of shaking * 
profited by lessons of such history as yon have mightiest nationalities of the world, you 1 > B 
learned, meagre as it is, you desire that in that because Japan, a small nationality » 
yonr turn you also should enroll yourselves boen able to do tl at, wo also 10 a short 
among the members of what should in course ought to be f ally equipped to bs entit e 

of time become a nationality Looking aroond, equal attention The conditions are so eo ire 
yon find that thoagh we have a thoroughly different and 1 cannot attempt at this s g« 

organised Government, a atable Gorernroent, tell you in what respects they are ' 8r j^ 
a peaceful population, happy and contented Japan had never been a subject r * c *’ , 

within, protected by the mighty arm of the never known divisions internally of t 8 
British Empire from withont (and we shell known in onr country It was oua * ^ 
alwaysbecontenttobe that), you are not really nationality always Within, one P° rt * 0 “ ^ 
contented Signs of it are already visible and the population may have been snbjec e 
Government know it We desire naturally another, bat in all that concerned Japan an^ 
that we should develop along several lines of the Japanese, they were united in 
national activities which are the characteristics costoms and religion What there ore ^ 
of a nation in modern times. Contented for had to acquire was only that power »*• ^ 

several thousands of years to be pnrely an that comes of solidarity which he do ^ 
agricultural race, with a large percentage of thon existed The elements of so i “ 
onr population leading more or less a parasilio already existed and they had oo J ^ ^ 

existence upon the rest, hoarding in oor minds it and it was therefore so e»»y lotneots 
the traditions of a forgotten past, we now other hand, I ave yet to acquire 1 e * 0 
begin to see that in alt that consulates an of solidarity within us and therefore you^ ^ 
organised life of a civil xed nationality in the be much more patient, bo content o ^ 
modern sense of the term, we are absolutely work of laying tbe foundation oft o* r ” oMe 
backward, far behind, I cannot say, any other the uprising of which we may not ivo . 
race, far behind most of the races of the Oor education has to undergo • * 0 
world We desire therefore to acquire some modification, if wo really desire l 1 ^ 

of thoee capacities not in one generation very far distant future onr cni 
or two, but in 3 or -t or 10, when we children’s children should enjoy thatp o**^ 
may expect that wo also shall be called which we can only dream of 1“ what r ^ 
human beings, men with whom even t»one ahonld onr educational system 
the Biers would shako hands and whom they changed f It u changing already ® ^ 
would think fit to live in any land as members want to draw yonr attention to those 
of a civilised nationality I believe you have cnlar directions in which the changes ai^ 
hopes and because I thooght you have that, f coming and of which yon, of this E eatr 
agreed to speak to jou about it, bow jour lion, should derive as much profit 
sipccUlioM could bo realised, not m yonr possible. 
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1’aTSlciL Education, 

The first and foremost direction of this now 
change is, that before everything else yon 
ebould grow into a healthy strong vigorous 
animal. Think of yoor self us a being to 
exist, to perform certain faoctions and that 
those fonctions can only be performed by 
developing yoor animal powers, muscular 
powers, physical powers. This is the most 
crying need of the hour. Animality has been 
osed in a grosser sense, bat in the purely 
physical sense you have to develop it. If ever 
you do want to soe specimens of the most 
decrepit animals you have only to see au 
assembly of highly cnltnred men of 40 
years of age and above. Yes, myself and 
my predecessors are responsible and have 
been responsible and so I am hero to confess 
to it. We are responsible in the sense we 
have been called upon to do certain things 
just in the same fashion yon are asked to 
read certain things, the purport of which yon 
do not understand. We, teachers, are merely 
wheols, springs and screws of a clock work 
mechanism which has been set for us and 
we can only go on turning aryl grinding and 
grinding as we are told we should do. Unless 
and until our nBtiou wakes up and cornea 
forward to maintain teachers who would 
devise for them that system which is best for 
them and the nation would insist on getting 
what they . want, that they shall get their 
very best men, physically, morally aod in- 
tellectoally, you have no right to claim that 
the teachers shall be any better than what 
they are. Wbat have they done to elevate 
their position, to improve their status, how 
have they been treating their own teachers, 
what respect do they show to the profession, 
what prospects do they hold out ? Go into 
the racks of lawyers, Muosifs, Sub-Jadgea 


and Deputy Collectors, count bow many who 
arc now in the higher ranks had begun aa 
teachers. Finding that they had no prospect 
of an honest livelihood as teachers, they 
jumped from one profession to the other. The 
teaching profession is therefore merely a 
refuge of all who cannot get better places 
elsewhere. When I speak to you elders, 
it may be necessary for ns to discuss bow 
we shall improve the profession, but for 
the present I shall confine myself to tha 
young men. 

The effect of the education of the post is 
to grind your brains, leave you no time to 
tbink of the development of yonr physical 
powers. A great maDy of you rise np in 
the morning, read from 4 to 0, write op 
yonr home excercisea from 7 to 10, and 
again read away in the evenings and 
night. No wonder yon are asked to work if 
you are depended npon by your parents 
for support in their afterlife. Finding the 
examination approaching the anxiety for pass- 
ing which the boy does not understand, the 
poor anxious mother wakes up the exhausted 
child, tries to open his eyes, and it is a loving 
mother that calls him, and as in duty bound, 
the boy aits near the flickering lamp and 
sits up with his books, mugs up and before 
it is day time ha haa his bath, cornea and 
worka at the exe rcises. If the boy is found in 
the street to play at marbles, he is called and 
addressed thus, “My boy, do not waste yonr 
time, do not play, come here, w hat did yon 
read to-day, how many marks did yon get’* 
and it is no wonder the boy is exhausted. We 
at 35 or 40 know what exhaustion is, hut boys 
under 20 do not know it. Parsing through 
this grinding mill of bookish education, it is 
no wonder tbat more than 50°/ a of us perish 
before we fulfil at least a quarter of the 
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pectations which our parents had entertained 
on onr behalf In other countries public 1 fe 
haa ihis advantage, the advantage of the 
guidauce of the mature wisdom of men who 
having p&eaed through the hard struggles of 
life had retired into a decent competence and 
with the advantage which pnblic esteem and 
private wealth affords the leaders of the 
people in the West maintain a high standard 
of civic virtue They form, as it were, a re 
serve of intelligence snd capacity Where 
have we such reserves? Oar wisest men drop 
down brforethny havoprovided for the meagre 
wantsof their familes and how many are survi- 
ving! I shall notdesenbe theconditionof those 
that eui vivo D rectly they are old, they are 
so use for the guidance of the race If I were 
to be given the options as a f anions 11 sbi of old 
was said to have been given do you desire to 
have the wisest boy who could live for 10 
years and die or a dull stupid boy who would 
live long, and if the definition of wisdom is to 
he that of many of onr University graduates 
who with weak health will fight their way 
through for a first class diploma or for the 
law and live for a short period of 20 and 
Vanish like a meteor I would not accept the 
llithi’e choice I would therefore say first at- 
tend to your animal wants, do not rath 
through your food because the school bell i* 
already heard Sit at jour food in advance of 
your bell and grind it well, aaaimilate it, get 
health and atrength first before you would go 
to compel® to be a 1st class graduated aUoi- 
Vemtjr, and I would say that even at the nek 
of failing iu the examination, you should 
attend to your animal wanlv, for the very 
faodameotal necessities of the physiological 
existence is sgaiost the fulfilment of jonr to- 
IclUciua] dttirva. Sacrifice joor inordinate 
juultclual denies, give prom:i*ao* to phy- 


Biological necessities An educational system 
in order to be satisfactory should ba such that 
for boys under 10 or 12 there should ba 
absolutely no need to look into a book so long 
as the boys are at home The education given 
should be such as to draw his attention to 
facts of external nature, attention by bring 
log the child into direct contact with natnro 
and in a fashion that he wonld never forget 
what he has learned. There should be no 
need to know what he haa been told by tbs 
teaoher — no telling at school It is direct 
firsthand knowledge that he should hare sod 
therefore no anxiety to read at home At 
home he may be doing ft little drawing, 
sketching, things which would come spon- 
taneous to a child and above that age, for 3 or 
d years, halt or odc hour’s study should hs 
enough aud beyond that 2 hours study If 
wo take our sohool working period to be 
nearly 5 hours, I do not think that any edu- 
cational sjatem can be regarded a* souod 
which would demand more than 7 hours 
devotion to intellectual studies iu the course 
of the whole day including school oroollege 
work You, youugmen, you have not the option 
to decide what you shall read l can only «*y 
you have this option, r»r , to dccido thstyoo 
read only so much a day and that yoado pl*f 
the rest of the time, notwithstanding the 
demands of your nufortanate parents, who,* 0 
their anxiety to save you from a failure, 
wonld demand that you should sit by tbs 
twilight and go on laying the foundation of* 
physical wreck of a later period Sports in 
tbs evenings do form part of education A 
strung healthy animal has certainly virtue* 
which we know are altogether absent from 
the pretaot raoe and if y oa do want to dsvelup 
such virtoee, you most possess health 
vigour. Wo aro speaking of sports and gtmil 
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not merely to fulfil the physiological needs of 
the body, but for the much more important 
purpose of developing the faculties incidental 
to health and vigour, 

Cbibactib. 

Tho second advice I would give you is to 
grow into a manly man. If yon do develop 
into a healthy strong animal, you will natural- 
ly be expected to be a maoly maD. That is 
to say, yon should possess character. The 
functions of any educational system will be 
fulfilled Jibs, provided thia fundamental 
necessity of a national lifo was thoroughly 
provided for in the educational system. Are 
wo now wantiDgin character, we may atk. I 
do not propose to analyse wherein the defects 
of our elders are ; I can only tell yon what 
yon should beoome. We have certain very 
good elements of character. We are very 
good peaceful citizens, with very quiet going 
virtues wLich bavo become latent in us per- 
haps from our birth, virtues which through 
long centuries we have acquired as the funda- 
mental necessity of self-existence and self- 
preservation iu a country torn by internal 
political dissensions and martial disorders. 
We have all the virtues which the Djspot of 
an absolute country like flossia would like to 
see developed among his subject* Wo have all 
the viitues of a subject race, but very little of 
those virtues of a natiouality. Whst virtaes 
do we require which we should try to develop 
among ourselves ! Since I a&id these virtues 
evolve naturally oat of a healthy ammit.the 
virtues that l waot to specially draw your 
attention to, are such as developed from, by 
and through sports. 

OstnJxsCi. 

The first and meet important of such virtues 
from every point of view is the virtue of 
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implicit obedience to the authority con- 
stituted above, the Captain of a Football 
team, or the Vice-Captain of the Badminton 
ground. Every member of the football 
association must feel that the Captain 
has eyes to see things which others have 
□stand that his orders, right or wrong, should 
be instautly obeyed. If you would learu to 
govern yourselves iu the distant future, as 
children, learu tho virtaes of obedience; wo 
have not learned obedience iu tho sense iu 
which it !b demanded, absolutely loyal obedi- 
ence to a chief who has been placed over ns 
for a particular purpose ; we have learnt the 
obedience of necessity, not the obedience of 
purpose. Smco many of you are still at 
school I would recall to your minds the two 
famous liocs relating to the hibtorfo Balaclava 
charge where the 000 men rushed at the 
cannon’s mouth at the order of their General. 

Theirs was not to reason why 

Theirs was bat to do aud die. 

It is that kind of obedience that yon should 
develop in every walk of life wherevor you 
are placed, You may he placed above a 
certain number of roeo, but you may be 
placed also below certain others. Whatever 
be the walk of life, no man can perform the 
functions allotted to him unless be carries out 
to the very letter tbo order of the superior 1 
authority. Once you accept a place and 
serve in it, it is not for you to enquire why 
you are called upon to do a particular thing, 
but Jo it to tbs best of your might. It is 
btcaaie most of us begin to rcMou on the 
orders that are given to ns that we fail in 
discharging oar duties. This characteristic! 
cau only be developed in youths as pupils 
as students. Yea may turn the pages of the 
history of any nationality aud you w»U find 
no nation has ever come to the Croat wltrtia 
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thousands and millions have not rushed to 
inevitable death at the word of & Commander 
You should learn the virtue of absolute, 
implicit obedience to authority Yon ap* 
point a President or Secretary m an associa- 
tion and you give him certain powers to 
exercise in hte own discretion It is yonr 
duty therefore to bow to his decision, to obey 
that authority If, later on, a time comes 
when yon want to change the authority, it is 
in your hands If you are not satisfied with 
the Secretary in the discharge of his duties, 
appoint another, but during hn term of office, 
do not fail by any means to act iu obedience 
to his authority, I am giving you the posi- 
tion of Secretary only as an example. It 
" 60 ,n eve, 7 wait of life Take any mdns- 
tnal concern, there is a company which ap- 
points a Manager or a Direotor , be gives an 
order, he has all the strings of the concern 
in his bands, there are many things which in 
his judgment may sot be divulged to any 
other member of the Company. There may 
be many branch firma or agents and as soon 
as a telegraphic order is received, it is not for 
the Agent to ask why he should carry out 
that order and say •' If I delay, I „,U gain » 
f he does so, the whole Company may go to 
doga It is the duty of a subordinate officer in 
every walk of life to carry ont the orders of 
the superior officer aud if you want to learn 
this, you most learn it at school in your 
games and sports 


Co OrtBATIOH 

Having developed the virtue of obedieno 
the next thing to learn is to co operate amon 
equals The virtue of co-operation has bee 
freely talked about of late, but wherein th 
teal trouble comes hes not yet been properl 
Understood. Co operation means subordim 
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tion of self \Y hen yon want to work and 
mb Bhoniders with another, you must put 
up with all sorts and conditions of men Co* 
operation requires that you should draff 
within yourself all those inequalities in yon 
which would prick your neighbour boms 
people think that others also should thick 
like themselves and that is exactly the sites 
tion at present Many of us have none of tha 
virtues of co operation with the result that 
few of our u ovementa flourish Learn to 
compromise aud if your friend does not keep 
pace with you, try to start with him sod 
make bis pace at least half as fast again as 
before Give him encouragement m ever/ 
way, do not make it hopeless for him 10 
proceed by your aide Your football* 
cricket, tenuis, hockey, every one of tbeso 
sports illustrate forcibly the virtue of co- 
operation Unless the half backs would act in 
oqisod, and unless the goal keeper can pass lh« 
ball to one of his own party nod bo ever on 
the alert m order to fulfil the functions of his 
place, unless there is co operation, the op- 
posite party would have a goal every 5 mi 
nates Football is intended not merely to 
develop your muscles, but to forcibly impre 8 * 
on yonr minds the necessity for co-operatioD, 
It may be, a friend of yours baa missed a 
very fine kick or kicked a wroog half aids 
and has placed the team in an awkward posi- 
tion It is no use finding fault with him 
He had probably done his best. You must 
learn to get on with good, bad and indifferent 
friends m life and make something ont of 
them You must begin to learn this virtue 
in the football ground It is not a mero W 
cident of a game, it is a virtue and you thus 
begin to learn the elements of self sacrifice 
in later life 
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' ' ‘ S ILF- SACRIFICE. 

, To the Indiana as a race, self-sacrifice does 
not require to be taught. It is instinct 
in yon, Yonr past history, your religion, 
everything inculcates self-sacrifice of a hind, 
perhaps to an extent nnkaoiva to any other 
race. Every Indian, Hindu, Muhammadan 
or Christian, has one virtue unknown to 
other races of the world, never to allow any 
one of bis kith and kin to spoil the family 
name or prestige. If yon have the means, 
you would never allow any kinsman to beg 
for food. Yon have an idea of family pres- 
tige, no matter what it is, in the interests of 
your brothers and youraelf. The elements of 
self-sacrifice are there, only you have to en- 
large it. Yoa have to learn sacrifice not 
merely for the prestige of your family bat 
to learn to do it for tbo prestige of your 
nationality. It is this kind of self-sacrifice 
which baa to be acquired and can only be 
acquired by trying to practise it in your 
early life at school. Liter on, it may become 
difficult, if we beoome accustomed to the 
conventions of the world, if, in your school, 
you never learn to value something higher 
than self, to value yonr society or town 
or national advancement and make a resolve 
that if ever yon are going to profit and 
improve yourself, it shall be by methods 
which shall never do harm to a fellow-coun- 
tryman, to n town or yonr nationality. I am 
often tempted to enquire how large fortunes 
are made by some men in high positions 
and ia a few individual cases. Many in- 
stances there are which would not bear such 
an examination or analysis, bat to yon, 
yonng men, before yombegin to enter into 
the world, before yoa form high ambitions, — 
to become a Collector, a Judge or tbq head 


of a Shipping Co., I would first insist on 
one or two tbiogs, t.e., you should resolve to 
die a beggar than live a dishonest scoundrel 
in high position. Would you spurn the 
pnblio opiuioa of your own race ? Would you 
sell your nearest and dearest countrymen tmd 
rise up to high position ? You would die con- 
tent lobe a beggar. Yonr ancestors had not 
only preached, but had practised this virtue: 
begging was not an offence in ancient days. 
It was practised by men of the highest char- 
acter whose dnty it was never to take thought 
of the morrow, to address the highest 
authorities of the land as regards their duties. 
Yonr Rishis carried their life in their bands, 
entered mayestio and pompous durbars and 
looked kings in the face. A beggar clothed 
in mere rags told the sovereign that he did 
wrong. Now, we require beggars of that 
kind, fortunately not to go and talk to the 
sovereign, but to talk to our own people and 
people in high positions. Many of our own 
countrymen have to be addresed by beggars 
even at the risk of losing their livelihood, to 
reclaim onr people, to develop civio virtues, 
which is merely the collective name for these 
three fundamental elements, via, implicit 
obedience, co-operation and self-sacrifice. If 
you develop these characteristics, you have 
developed the civio virtues. None' of these 
would develop satisfactorily without a strong 
physical animality at the back ground. The 
young man who has developed these has 
fulfilled J tbs the purpose of a good educational 
system,' 

Knowledob and LiAENisa 
Now, I come to what haa been regarded, 
by a mistake, as education proper. 1 mesa 
education in onr schools and colleges. Ag 
young men it is not y oar duty to enquire into 
why yoa are asked to do certain things, but 
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to some of yon who are in the higher classes, 
the privilege ie still given of choosing what 
subjectjoa are to study Therefore I propose 
to lay before you a few ideas which would 
guide you in determining ia what particular 
directions you would allow to develop your* 
selves 

The education of the past has been sum* 
marised id the word, learning Qnr country 
was a land of leaning and oor Universities 
were seals of learning in the true sense The 
requirements of moderu life demand that our 
Universities should cease to be merely centres 
of learning, bnt shout 1 be centres of know- 
ledge. You may ask what is the difference 
The difference is that between “ to learn” 
and "to know” Our Vakil friends are 
aconstomed to witnesses who say, « I know 
this’ hot when cross examined these same 
witnesses would say, ' I meant when I first said 
*1 knew’, I learn bit from so sud so” Thst 
illustrates the difference between learning and 
knowledge Our Universities should become 
centres of knowledge and not centres of 
learnmg Learning had ils own p I acej i, at 
the time has come when mere learnmg has 
ceased to be of value and knowledge is the 
supreme requisite of the hoar It M not yonr 
fault that oppoitnmliea for knowledge ara 
few at schools Wo are just making a begin- 
Bing, jast beginning to try to give knowledge. 
I want you to avail yourselves to the fullest 
of such opportnmt.es as your schools .fiord 
to obtain direct first-hand knowledge of facie 
nnd things Learning „ acquired through 
your storing up in the brain a concatenation 
Of words, but knowledge is that which you 
discover yourself, of winch yon are certain and 
Ion”* r yS ‘ tab Wbflt * 0D know W wrong, 

«b..b«4„a it ii tb,a bind .f know | 0<i 


that is wanted. {The lecturer here narrated 
bis own experience with a science graduate 
of 45 who maintained that the eclipse may 
be due to the intervention of the snake). 
We want nowadays young men who would 
learn to do things. Thera is no use 
students going np for employmeot after 
mere general education as it is or a training 
lu shorthand and typewriting Yoa should 
learn to do things with your hand, to re* > 
fashion somo objects The time has come when 
the school should devote at least half the 
time for knowledge and half the rest of the 
time for the old-fashioned and time-honoured 
method of feeding the brain through the ear 
and the rest to mannal training Learn to do 
things and for this porpose there are few 
opportunities now provided But wherever 
such opportunities are provided, take the 
fnllcst advantage of it. In a commercial 
town like thie (Negapatam) there are 
splendid opemoge for yoang men to learn to 
do things if they would give op their time- 
honoured prestige of securing a billet in (he 
Government offices Accept a job 88 fir« m8D 
in the Railway 'Workshops where they p*y 
decent sums for unskilled labour Start with 
high ambitions, learn one hit after another, 
in the carpenter’s or smith’s shop, and, in a 
couple of years you will find you will be able 
to do things yoDrself and yon will he in * 
position to make very fine chairs soch as are 
unknown in the domestic circles of Negap a ’ 
tam We are paying 5 tunes over for 
flimsy chairs imported into the country and 
if they could be made by workmen here, >t 
will more than pay their wages It ia for 
you to develop higher ideals and for this 
porpose yon must voluntarily, cheerfallj* 
bear the burden of physical labour toward 
the acquisition of skill in the finer grades of 
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workmanship in every kind of industrial life. 
No commerce can flourish unless yon have 
skilled workmen and such men we want from 
those who have been at schools and colleges, 
not merely men who know how to read and 
write, but those who know to do things, who 
dare to do things and depend upon their 
mental and physical powers and who do not 
seek the recommendations of distant relatives 
who have high connections to reoommend 
them for places, fa your educational system, 
wherever opportunity are provided for 
direct first band knowledge, make usa of 
it and try to enter other walks of life of 
unskilled labour. The history of the ad- 
vance of commerce in Europe, the history of 
the inventions of the 19th century, is one 
oontinnal history of inventions and designs, 
made, not merely by research scholars in the 
University libraries, but by workmen who 
rose from factory bands to heads of factories. 
Do not continue to place a low value on 
mechanical training, obtain direct first band 
acquaintance, use your hand and the eye and 
train yonr brain. I will not disclose what the 
result will be if onr country can only boast of 
even a fuw yonngmen bronght np nnder such 
a system, who would go about establishing 
small industries, small workshops, here and 
there. The timo may come in 2 or 3 genera- 
tions when we need not continue to curse 
ourselves as being pnrely an agricultural race. 

Concur Bios. 

I have tried to indicate the directions in 
which I want your ideas and thoughts to 
diverge from its accustomed channels. May 
God grant to all our youngmcn health and 
strength to grow into strong and vigorous 
citizens who, fully conscious of the history of 
the past, would do something so as to say 
to themselves that they have also contributed 
XXI 


to thg building of a distant nationality. (Loud 
Applause.) 

LIGHT * a detailed syllabus. 

RECTILINEAR PROPAGATION. 
J^IQHT a form of radiation. Scientific 
hypothesis never proved or disproved, 
bat amplified or rejected. Ether exists only 
in the imagination of the physicist, Opaque 
and transparent media. Translncent bodies. 
Gold &Dd silver in thin leaves, Ray, pencil, 
divergent, convergent, parallel. To show that 
light travels in straight lines. (Eip. ], 
Sinclair) j Inverted image i produced by a pin • 
hole. (Esp. 4, Sinclair) / Explanation, Con- 
struction of a pin-hole. camera. The effect of 
changing the shapo of the hole j increasing 
the size of the hole j making several holes. 
Uniform illumination. Intensity of illamina* 
tion. 

Shadows fo) when the source of light is 
a mathematical point, (6) when it is of 
definite dimensions, (e) when the luminous 
body is smaller or larger than the opaque 
body. Umbra, Penumbra. Eclipses of the 
son Bud the moon ; annular eclipse of the 
•uu illustrated experimentally. Formation of 
ehadaut. (Exp. 2, Sinclair). Calculation of the 
length of the earth’s shadow. Experimental ■ 
determination of the son's diameter (Gregory 
and Hadley, pages 239*40). Determination 
of the size and shape of a shadow by graphi* 
cal constrncticn. 

P&OBLEUS. 

What are the chief differences between a 
shadow and an imago f — How would you 
mark cut a straight line on a lawn without 
using aline t — Hold yonr pen between asheet 
of paper and the window, the pen being close 
to the paper. Move tho pea away from the 

n 
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paper Whathappena to the shadow f Wbyf— 
A penny la held (1) edgeways botween a small 
flame and a screen What n seen on tbo 
screen ? Would there be any d fltrence if 
the flame were large f— Three candles are 
plaoed quite close together in a row at the 
centro of a room, and a wooden rod » held 
in a vertical position at a distance of about a 
foot from the candles Explain giving dia 
grams, why it ia that aa the rod is moved in 
a circle round the candles, the shadow cant 
on the walls ia maome positions sharp ard in 
others very ill defined —If the enn’e rays 
make an angle of 45 9 with the homontal plane, 
how long is the shadow cast on level gronod 
by a vertical pole 50ft high ? — A vert.oal rod 
10ft in he ght oasts a shadow 12ft longona 
level side walk How tall is n tree whose shadow 
at the same time ia 72 ft in length ?— How 
oonld one find the height of a boildmg by 
employing the method suggested by the 
previous exercise ?— flow wonld yon nae a 
pin.hole camera to find the height of a tree ? 


FBOTOHETR1 

The law of inverse squares Experimental 
Verification of the law (Exp. 1 , Woolcombe j 
P*p 8, Glaxebrook) Explain why m this 
experiment the calculated results do not agree 
With the experimental ones Seale drawing 
to illustrate the truth of the law The law of 
inverse squares estahbahid by mean, of Hum. 
ford a shadow photometer, Bunaeu's Grease 
eput pholometrr and Jolly - a P<rnffin 
photometer (E,p 0, 7, 8, S ocl.„, G„g.„ 
" d S“®ooe, ..o 38 , « .torn, Ll „ * ' 
Ch.t. . Laboratory M.oo.l p.„, 
oooetroctioo of Jolly', pho , om „„ 
o.Uog po»„, at.od.od 

mra«.oEe.oh of the,, photometer,, „ p„t' 


cnlar, tht thadoui photometer Explain wlj 
the resnlts do not agree 

Pkoblshs. 

A standard candle is 210 cm from a 19 
candle power electric lamp Where should a 
screen be placed between them in order ttat 
Ha two sides maybe illnminated equally? 
Where else, along the line joining the I ghts, 
might the screen bo placed and yeths 
illnminated equally by eaoh source of 1 ght ?-“ 
How would yon arrange an experiment to 
determine the percentage of light that is 
transmitted through a neutral t nted glass 
plate ?— Two lamps are placed on ©ppoaiM 
aides of a screen, and their distance# fro® 
screen eo adjasted that the two faces ar« 
illuminated eqnally A semi transparent she* 1 
ia then placed botwcoa one of the lamps sod 
the screen, and it is found that the other lamp 
most be moved to twioe its original distancs 
from the screen in order that the two faces 
may be illnminated equally again What 
fraction of the light falling upon it is cut ell 
by the sheet ? — If the son were at the distance 
of the moon from the earth Instead of at it* 
present distance, how mnch stronger would 
sunlight be than at present? The moon U 
240,000 milea and the sun 92 000,000 n»le» 
from tbe earth 

REFLECTION FROM A PLANE SURFACE 

Reflection and refraction j regular and 
irregular reflection , constqaencea of 
tion , why a sheet of paper or powdered gl* 88 
appears white, diffused light, twil ght. L*** 
of reflection of light Ptn method of reryica 
Eon (Exp 9, Sinclair , Watson, Exp 100, 191 » 
Gregory and Simmons, Part If, eec 39 , Crew 
and Tatnall, Ex 85 ) Equality of distances of 
image and object from a plane reflecting s’ 1 *” 
face proved geometrically To dfttrv hrs tf* 
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angle through which the reflected ray turns — 
A ray strikes a mirror obliquely and the 
mirror is turned so that the new reflected ray 
is at right angles to the former reflected ray 
Find the angle through which the mirror has 
been tamed 

Mcitiple Images 

•To find the unmber and position of images 
formed by two inclined mirrors (Exp 13 
Sinclair, Exp 105, Watson, Gregory and 
Simmons eec 40c ) The Kaleidoscope Images 
in parallel mirrorB (Exp 14, Sinclair, Exp 
100, Watson Gregory and S mmons see 
406) 

Peobishs 

Place the two hinged mirrors at an angle of 
120°, and see if the role for the number of 
images, as found by the experiment, is trae 
for angles greater than 90® Try with other 
angles up to 180°, What happens when the 
angle is greater than 180® T — What is the 
angle between two luclmed mirrors when a 
ray, reachmg the first mirror id a direction 
parallel to the second mirror, after two 
reflections is parallel to the first mirror I— « 
t)raw two mirrors inclined at 30® Draw a 
tay sinking one mirror in a direction parallel 
to the second mirror, and find if after several 
reflections the reflected ray becomes parallel 
io either of the mirrors — Two mirrors are 
placed at right angles A ray of 1 ght strikes 
One of the mirrors at any angle, is reflected to 
the second m rror, and again reflected Prove 
hydrawing and by geometry that the ray 
Utter this second reflection is parallel to ita 
original direction —-Two mirrors are inclioed 
at 45° A ray strikes one at an angle of 22|° 
Find by drawing and geometry the direction 
of the ray after four reflections —A glass 
flame is enclosed in a lamp which counts of 


four vertical square sheets of glass in the 
shape of a box How many primary and how 
many secondary images will be formed I— 
Two mirrors are inci ned at 90 A ray 
strikes one of the mirrors at an angle of 45 
What is the direction of the ray after two 
reflections T 

REFLECTION FROM CURVED SURFACES 

Spherical mirrors — Concave or convex- 
centre of cnrvatnre, centre of mirror, prmc pal 
axis principal foens and focal length Beal 
and virtual foci Path taken by rays (I) passing 
through the centre (2) Rays parallel to the 
principle axis (3) Raya passing through the 
principal focus. D stances how measured, 
positive and negative 

Concave mirror — The appearance, position 
and size of the image of the object placed at 
different distances in front of a conoave 
mirror (Exp 18, Sinclair, Gregory aod 
Simmons, sec 41 (e) (t), Watson, Exercise 10“)- 
To find a relation between the dulancee of an 
object and the distance of if* image from a 
concave mirror (Exp 22, Sinolsir , Gregory 
and Simmons See 41d) Conjugate fool 
(Gregory and S mmons, sec 41 A) 2b fi tt ^ 
the radius of curvature of a concaie Mirror 
(Exp 20, S nclair first, second and third 
methods; Exercise 1, Exp 22, Sinclair J 
Spherometer method, Exp 21, Sinclair) To 
find by drawing, the nature and position of 
the image in a concave mirror (Exp 23, 
Sinclair) To find a relation between the 
of an object and of its image in a concave 
mirror (Exp 26, Sinclair j Gregory aBt * 
S mmons, sec 41/) Verify by drawing to 
scale Reflection from a large reflecting 
surface. Cow’s foot in the m Ik The convex 
mirror 

To find the rad mt of cunofurt of a c-OMei 
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mirror (Exp 24, Sinclair, 1st and 2nd 
methods , Exp. 187 Gregory and Hadley , 
Gregory and Simmoaa, sec 426) To find 
the nature and position of the image in a 
convex mirror (Exp 25, Sinclair ) To find 
by drawing tho relation between the s ze of 
an object and its image m a convex mirror 
(Exp 28, Sinclair) Comparison and contrast 
of images seen in n plane mirror, a convex 
mirror and a concave mirror Numerical 
problems 

PfiOBLIMfl 

Draw graphs of the corresponding values 
of 17 and F and of l/t7 and J/F Find from 
the general formula for mirrors where the 
image in a plane mirror should be —A 
mirror is silvered on the front and ao cannot 
he tonohed with the fingers How would 
yon find out whether the mirror is plane, 
concave or oonvex ? — In a concave spherical 
mirror, where must the object be placed so 
that image will be situated half way between 
the centre of curvature and the principal 
focus I— Why does the nose appear relative 
ly large in comparison with the ears when 
the face is viewed in a convex mirror ? — Cau 
a convex mirror ever form an inverted image! 
Give reasons for your answer 

REFRACTION OF LlOUT 
lUrOACTios at Plank Sour aces 
Refraction at one plane eurface Genera! 
idea of deviation experienced by a ray of light 
(G regory and Simmons, sec. 43) To studg the 
fains of refraction at a plana surface and to 
find the index of refraction (Sinclair, Exp 30, 
Gregory and Simmons sec 41 j Watson, hr 
109 j Crew andTatnall, Exercise 8t>j Geometri- 
cal construction far refraction at a plane ear 
face. 3b find the effect of placing n slab of 
glass across the path of a ray of light (Exp 


31, Sinclair , Gregory and Simmons, sec 4oe» 
Watsorf) Ex 110 , Crew and Tatnall, Ex, 88) 
and hence to find the index of refraction of 
glass Observe that the amount of shifting 
varies with the angle of incidence and the 
thickness of the slab G°ometncal construc- 
tion for refraction at two plane surfaces 
To find the index of refraction of a liqutd 
(Gregory and Simmons 45tf, Exp 32, Sinclair, 
Expts 177, 180, Gregory and Hadley) Refrac 
tic a index of glass, by locating the image due 
to refraction at a plane surface (Gregory and 
Hadley, Ex 181, Gregory and Simmons, 
sec 45b ) Broken appearance of ruler , appa- 
rent position of stars. 

Refraction through a prism — The angle of 
the prism, base, apex, edge, light always 
refracted towards the thick part Image of 
an object viewed through a prism always 
shifted towards the edge That portion of 
the mage towards the edge is tinted violet 
while the portion towards the base is tinted 
red Reserve explanation Pm method of 
tracing deviation by a pnsm (Exp 33, 
SmcU r , Gregory and Simmons, seo 46a | 
Watson, Lxercis® 111, Crew and Tatnall, 
Exercise 89a) Note that the path of the ray 
within the prism is not necessarily parallel to 
the base and the deviation varies with the 
angle of incidence Repeat experiments with 
prisms of different angler, different kinds of 
glass and establish that the deviation depends 
npon the refract ng angle j material j angleof 
incidence , nature of the incident light, 
Minimum deviation, angle of incidence equal 
to angle emergence To jind the path of 
minimum deviation through a prism (Exp 
34, Sinclair , Gregory and Simmons, sec 40b} 
* Calculation from data obtained of the re* 
tractive index of the pnsm. Graphical con* 
structiou for eolation of problems on prisms, 
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(Critical anglt- determination of the critical 
angle for glass total internal reflection, 
mirage geometrical construction for critical 
angle Sinclair, Eipte 35 30, 37 , Gregory 
and Hadley pp 262 263 Prismatic com* 
pass Luxfer Prism glass) 

Problems 


Espial n with the aid of a diagram, how a 
fish sees the image of a tree on the bank of a 
river —Why is a metallic mirror or a glass 
slab with darkened bick batter than a gl*»s 
mirror with silvered back, for experiments ia 
reflection f — How do yon account for the 
quivering motion not ced above an ordinary 
flame f— Explain the twinkling of the atari 
—Find the effect of placing two slabs of glass 
in the path of a ray of l ght —Find the effect 
of placing different media in the path of a 
ray of light —Why do clouds appear black f— 
Why is the deep sea almost black T— Hold a 
lighted candle in front of a thick sheet of 
glass and note the images produced when 
viewed obliquely Make a drawing to account 
for their formation —Explain why a mixture 
of two transparent liquids is sometimes opaque 
Why is a piece of writing paper white, and 
how can it be madB transparent — A. glass 
rod la immersed in a beaker of Canada balsam 
Howdoyon acoount for the fact that it is 
invisible ?— A person looking at a fish swim- 
Bang m a tank at an aquannm, is surprised 
to sea two Explain this with the aid of a 
drawing.— A glass lumber is half filled with 
water, and wrapped with t.ssua paper so as 
to leave a narrow gap between the ends of 
the paper. When thaalit is placed before a 
burning lamp in a darkened room, two images 
are seen on the other side. Why N_ A bright 
bead is placed at the bottom of a fauia «f 
water and a person stands in such a pos, t oa 


that he can jast see it over the edge of the 
basin While he is looking, the water is drawn 
off How will this affect bis view f — A thick 
layer of a transparent liqnid floats on the 
surface of water Trace the con-se of a ray 
of light from an object immersed in the water 
through the Slating liquid to the air — The 
minimum deviation produced by a hollow 
prism filled with a certain liquid is 30° If 
the refracting angle of the prism is 60’, what 
is tho index of refraction of the liqmdf— Draw 
normals to the enrfaceaof a prism at the point 
of incidence and emergence and find the 
io 1 e\ of refraction of the incident and the 
emergent ray Is there any relation be- 
tween the answers f— Find the connection be- 
tween the angle of refraction at one sarfsce 
of the prism and the angle of the prism when 
there is minimum donation — Exercise* 
19, 20,31, 82, Gregory and Hadley, Chapter 
XX 

UtfBACTlOir AT SmCBICAL Sobfaci* 
Convex and concave lenses Converging 
lens Principal focus. Principal axis, optio 
centre, focal length Images, real, virtual. 
Simple means of distinguishing between con- 
verging and diverging lenses T/ie route* 
lent — To find the position and tita of the 
\rnage formed by a convex lent (Lxp 39, 
Sinclair, Crew and Tatnall, Ex 02 a,b,e, 
Watson, Exercises 118, J10) Comparison 
with results obtained with a concave spheri- 
cal mirror Direction taken by rays passing 
through the centre of the lens, parallel to 
the principal axis, and proceeding from the 
principal focus. Hale of signs. Construc- 
tion of diagrams affording information aa to 
position, nature, and size of the image. Porn- 
ID g glasa j Photographic camera and object 
glass of telescope j Fooometers ; magic laa* 
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tern, object glass of microscope } light house 
lenses 5 magnifying glass, eyepiece of tele- 
scope and microscope. Examination of each 
of these instruments. Illustrative diagrams. 
Relationship between the focal length, and the 
position 0 / iha object and the mays established. 
(Crew and Tatoall, Ex. 92 d i Sinclair, Exp, 

41, second method.) Conjugate foci. To find 
the focallenglh of a convex lent. First method 
(Exp. 41, Sinclair ; Watson, Ex. 117} Second 
method. (Exp. 41, Sinclair ; Gregory and 
Simmons, Sec, 48a ; Crew and Tat nail, Ex. 
82e.) Third method (Ex. 41, Sinclair; G re. 
gory and Simmons, Sec. 48 h ; Watson Er, 
121.) Fourth method, ‘'If a telescope is 
accurately focussed on soma clearly marked 
object, as the side of a house a mile or more 
distant, it may be said to be adjusted to view 
parallel rays of light, ainco raya coming to the 
eye from a point that is far distant are 
sensibly parallel. It raya diverge from the 
focus of a converging lens, and pass through 
the lenr, lh»y issue parallel. Hence a tele- 
scope adjusted to parallel rays is adapted to 
viow light that comes through it through a 
convex lens if it emanates from the focus of 
that lent. These considerations si’ggistthe 
following Focus the telescope on some 
distant obiect. Now place the lens in front 
of the telescope, and look through the tele- 
scope and lens at a printed card fastened to a 
vertical screen. Find by trial a position for 
the screen at which the words are most clearly 
seen. Measure the distance of this screen 
from the lens. This will he the focal dis- 
tance sought. Obtain the mean of several 
trials and compare with that obtained by 
other molhods. M 

To find (he najniftalion produced by a 
cerates fcn*. (Exp. 42, Siaclai* ; Watson, Ex. 
J?P j Gregory and Simmons, See, 40c.) 


To flod, by drawing, the position and aiae of 
tho image formed by a convex lens. Astro- 
nomical telescope. (Exp. 48, Sinclair j W ateon, 
Er. 123 ; Gregory and Simmons, eeo, 50 j 
Crew and Tntnal!, Ex. 93) Compound Micros- 
cope (Ex. 47 Sinclair.) Tbs concave lens t— * 
To find the position and aia* of the image 
formed by a concave lens (Exp. 40, Sinclair ; 
Watson, Er. 122.) Compare results with 
those obtained in the case of a convex mirror. 
To find the focal length 0 / a concave lens. 
(Exp. 41, Sinclair, first and second methods, 
also exercise on same ; Gregory and Simmons, 
sec. 51.) To find by drawing the position 
and Bize of the imago formed by a concave 
lens. Galilean telescope (Exp. 49, Sinolair •, 
Watsoo, Ex. 123.) Field and opera glasses, 
Power of a lens. Dioptre; positive and nega- 
tive : contrast with signs of focal lengths. 

The eye. Solerotio membrane. Cornea. Crys- 
talline lens. Aqueous humour. Yitreoua 
humour. Iris, pupil, retins, optic nerve. 

* To prove that images formed on the 
retina are inverted (Exp. 21, Glsxebrook.) 
To illnstrste the process of accommodation 
in the eye. (Glsa -brook, Exp. 23.) Short 
sight or Myopia. Use of oonoave lens in oor- 
1 ccting short sight. Long eight or Hyper* 
motropis, nse of convex lenses in correcting 
long sight. Problems of a numerical natare; 
Loss of accommodative power. Near point 
and far point. 

* Determination of. near point and far 
point (Exp. 194, Gregory and Hadley). The 
Visual angle. * Magnify leg power of a Una 
or a telescope {Millikan and Gale, Bsp,47„‘ 
Chute problem 80. Crew and Tatnall, Ex. 93.) 

PfiOBtEXS. 

Problems of a numerical natnro on lenses 
generally. Draw a graph of the correspond* 
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ing values of U and V also a graph of the 
corresponding values of I/O and i/F. — If 
one half of a convex leas be covered with an 
opaque card, what will bo the effect upon the 
real images produced by it ? Test jour 
answer by experiment — A photographer 
Cuds that the dee red image of a building 
more than covers ll e area of the plate to be 
used How can the size of the image be 
redaced to fit the plate I— •' The picture pro- 
jected on a screen 1 y a projecting lantern is 
found to be Loo large, which way mast the 
instrument b» moved in order to redaoe its 
size f— Why is it necessary to focus a tele- 
scope or a microscope upon the object to be 
viewed ?— The image on the retina of a book 
held a foot from the eye is larger than that 
of a house on the opposite side of the street 
Why do you not judge that the book is 
actually larger than the house ?— Explain why 
a terrestrial telescope shows ohj ects erect rather 
than inverted —Compare by geometrical 
construction, the focal lengths of two convex 
lenses of the seme radius of curvature, one 
being of glass, the other of diamond — If & 
simple camera should be made oat of a box 
and a doable convex lens of 12 inches focal 
length, (o) how deep must the box he in 
order to give an image of the bud, (6) what 
should belts depth in Older to g.ve an imoge 
of a small object which is 10 ft distant from 
the front of the camera 1 (r) if the centre of 
the image of a flat object is u, good foens, 
how mast the distance from lens to rear of 
box be changed in order to focus the edges 
of the image ?— In whst respect does Galileo’s 
telescope prove more useful than the terres- 
trial telescope J Give reasons for yonr answer 
dispeebiov op LIGHT 

T= ,b. t .bit. l.ghlc. b, deem 
p.«d (Exp 01, OS Sinclur , Gtcgor, 
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Simmons, sec 52a , Watson, Ex. 112) De- 
scribe the coloured band, a rectangle rounded 
off at the ends dae to the overlapping of a 
number of circular images of different colours 
Image of a si t as seen through a prism 
(Watson Ex 113) Describe the appearance 
of the slit, Txplain by means of a diagram 
why the sht appears to be tinted violet to- 
wards the edge of the prism Increase of 
dispersive action (Gregory and Simmons, 
sec 52 6 ) Spectrum, spectroscope 

R composition of white light from its 
constituents (Gregory and Simmons, sec 52 c 
Sinclair, Exp 53) Newton’s coloaf disc. (Of 
Cinematograph) continnons and bright line 
spectra spectra of glowing solids, fish tad 
burner, candle light, white hot crncibte 
Contrast with the spectra obtained with Chlo- 
rides of Sodium, Lithium, Thallium (Gregory 
and Simmons, sec 54)* Effects of the absorp- 
tion of light Selective absorption with refer- 
ence to dark lines in the solar spectrum (Wat- 
son, Lx 114, 115, 116, Gregory and Simmons, 
Seo 56 Crew and latnall. Ex 91)* R« ,D * 
bows Colour of transparent bodies Absorp- 
tion and transmission of rays by Oxford 
bine solution , Carbon disulphide Potassium 
Permanganate, Potass am Bichromate, Colour 
of opaque bodies, absorption and reflection 
of rays Selective absorption and transmis 
eiou Mixtures of pigmentB. 

PSOELXMS 

A white cross on a sheet of black paper is 
examined through a magnifying glass Ex- 
plain why the image is coloured at its ends, 
and describe the nature and position of the 
colours.— What kind of a spectrum would 
you expect to obtain by dispersing the 1 ght 
from a live coal by a prism ? If yon look at 
a broad sheet of white paper through a prism, 
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it will appear red at one edge and bln# at 
tho other bat white in the middle. Explain 
why the middle appears unooloared. — Some 
glass bouses in which ferns are grown are 
constructed of green glass. Describe the 
appearance to an observer in each s house of 
a lady in a red costume carrying a book with 
a bright blue colour. Give reasons for your 
answer.— Why does a field poppy appear 
red? What experiment coaid you arrange 
to make it appear black f — Bright sunlight 
falls obliquely upon tbe surface of tbe waler 
contained in a white china basin ; a penny is 
held near the surface of tbe water and in 
inch a position that its shadow falls upon the 
bottom of the basin. Parts of the shadow 
are found to be edged with colour. What 
colours may bo observed ? On what part of 
tbe shadow ia each to be seen T How do yon 
account for tbe colours J — It » sometimes 
said that *' red glass ooloure the sunlight 
red/* and that “blue glass colours the 
BUuligbt blue." Mention facts or experi- 
ments which show that this is not accurate. 
Put tbe statement in a more aoenrate form.— 
A rod painted half blue and half red is view- 
ed through a prism placed with its edge 
parallel to it. Describe the appearance 
presented by the rod and give any explana- 
tion that may be necessary. 

Lisr or Paicncit. Exiscibes.— (Q uantitative), 

1. Inverted images produced by a 
pinhole. 

2. Formation of shadows. 

3. Measurement of the candle power of a 
lamp. 

4. Pin method of verification of tho lawa 
of reflection. 

5. Determination of the position and size 
of so imago in a plane mirror, 

XIX 


*0. Measurement of the angle of apriim. 
*7. Determination of tbe number and 
position of images formed by two inclined 
mirrors. v J 

8. To find a relation between tbe distan- 
ces of an objeot and tbe distance of its 
imago from a concave mirror. 

9. To find the radios of carvatare of a 

concave mirror (any three methods). t 

10. To find the radios of curvature of a 

convex mirror (two methods). > » 

11. To study the laws of refraction at a 

plane surface. '» 

12. To fiod the effect of placing a slab of 
glass across the path of a ray of light- 

13. To find tbe inder of refraction of, a 
liquid (two methods). 

14. To find the index of refraction of 
glass (two mBtbodB). 

15. Pin method of tracing deviation by a 

prism. ' 1 

10. To find the path of minimum devia- 
tion through a prism. 

* 17. Determination of the critical angle 
for glass. 

18. To find tbe position and Bite of the 

image formed by a convex Ians. , 

19. Relationship between the focal length, 
and tbe positions of the object and the image 
established. 

20. To find the focal length of a convex 
lens (three methods.) 

21. To find tbe magnification produced 
by a convex lens. 

22. To find tbe focal length of a concave 
Uob. 

*23. To find the magnifying power of a 
lens. - 

24. To fit up an astronomical telescope, <> 

* 25. To fit np a compound microscope, / 

* 20. To find up a terrestrial telescopy n 
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On the supposition that CO periods of 60 
minutes each are available for the study of 
light about ! 8 doable periods may ba devoted 
to practical work, 12 periods to demotutration 
and discussion of results, and 12 to questions 
and the marks register Special attention 
should be paid to neatoeea and accuracy of 
diagrams and to the determination of the 
position of virtual images by the pm and 
parallax methods Oaly such portions of the 
enbjeot as are well within the grasp of the 
average High School boy have been incladed 
Portions marked with an aster sk may be 
reserved for quicker pnpils A qualitative 
study of the dispersion of light is recommend 
ed 

K S 1’abarp.admam 


CHEMISTRY AND THE INTER- 
MEDIATE COURSE 
Bt a LxcTCBIB IS CltlUlBTBT 


I 

JT has often been deplored that, instead of 
introducing Elementary ideas in Chemistry 
to cultivate rational experimentation, the Ele- 
menUry and Intermediate text books mChem 
istry contain mere empencal and auperficial 
facts The Elementary text books written for 
the same class in Arithmetic or Algebra 
contain the principles and the students 


acquire ability to reason outiu those subjects 
The present day text books must strive at 
the ides of treating the subject in such a way 
as to enable the atndent to redact on the 
available data Uy tin, method of treatment 
the thinking faculty of the student ismcreas 
«d by his own individual efforts Knowledge 
obtained by one’s own individual efforts is 
more valuable than that gamed by memom.ng 

lTd t rrlT. m Che “ ,Str ^ P rov ‘ d ® d the former 
« directed alo D g rational linos, 
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In the Intermediate class (Gr l), students, 
who have studied (1) Algebra, Geometry and 
Physic" (2) Algebra, Geometry an dTrigonom* 
etry, (3) Algebra, Geometry and Vernacular 
aDd sometimes {4) History and Vernacular 
with btgh marks in Elementary Science u> 
their School Final Course are admitted In a 
class of more than 100, it is often d fficolt to 
find more thsn ten students who have stud ed 
Chemistry m their School Final Course 
Chemistry taught to them as one of the 
subjects in Elementary Science varies in 
quality and quantity— more or less memoriza 
tion of the preparation and properties of some 
elements So that a lecturer in Chemistry has 
to begin his courBo of leotnres to a class of 
students who have no proper grounding 
Elementary Science It is merely a shear 
waste of time to introduce abstract ideas 
without a previous survey of general know- 
ledge in Chemistry from which generalization 
caD be drawn It is the scientific method that 
must be instilled in the minds of the students 
and they derive more benefit from it thsn 
from mere facts By this method the student 
gets accnetomed to reasoning whioh is of 
inestimable valne in education The historical 
method of treatment is excellent inasmuch 
os generalizations havo been developed from 
a contemplation of facta If such a method 
is followed although the facts in Chemist^/ 
are nearly forgotten in after 1 fe, the soieotifio 
method is retained ns a permanent att tndeof 
the mind which is a source of ‘‘ success in 
business or in the profession and often even 
the mere making of a livelihood * 

Students are apt to lean upon the authority 
of statements and opinions m the text-books 
even when they are actually experimenting 
Any deviation from the code often puzzles them 
so ranch that they make the experiments 
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more a mechanical process, instead of intorpre* 
ting the results and extracting all that they 
can teach. Experiments should be followed 
by accurate observations; and experiments 
and observations alone do not develop scien- 
tific faculty. They should be coupled with 
rationalization but imperfect observations lead 
to inchoate rationalization. It is in the 
laboratory that a student learns the habit of 
"self reliance, resource and initiation," An 
elementary strident of Chemistry mast 
memorize certain facts ; bat to discriminate 
the relevant from the irrelevant rests with the 
lecturer. The thinking faculties in a student 
mast be created from the very beginning and 
wherever possible the soientifio theories mast 
be introduced. It is a mistake to think that 
the soientifio theories mnst not be introdnoed 
in an elementary coarse end it is wrong to 
introduce abstract ideas and theories without 
proper grounding. Some lecturers seems to 
treat the systematic Chemistry and Physi- 
cal Chemistry strictly apart. The resalt is 
that instead of rationalizing the descriptive 
and practical work on the Dew and modern 
lines the students find it a burthen and 
derive no benefit from it, 

“The intellect is perfected not by know- 
ledge bat by exercise." 2'Ae Irain muet be 
trained to think clearly and logically, and the 
hands to do their work skilfully and accurately . 
The lecturer has the grave responsibility of 
equipping his student with these essentials. 
It is only the lectarer who can find ont the 
desideratum of his students and can give 
them suitable exercises to • train them in the 
new way. Chemistry is a progressive ecience 
und there is no virtue is closely following a 
certain book ‘ or the notes of a particolar 
lecturer. Letnot a lectarer be terribly afraid 
Of What be msy call • innovations? the pure 


advancement in the treatment of the subject- 
theoretical and practical. 

The practical work mail he correlated with 
the lecture. Although much ia said on this 
principle, the speakers themselves do not 
seem to follow this principle. If the labora- 
tory work is conducted by different people 
with no instruction from the lecturer,' the 
work of the lecturer to * equip his students 1 is 
much hampered instead of beiog reinforced. 


CHANGE OF STYLE IN VERNA- 
CULARS."* 

PART I. 


1 . SalurtcJ the prelUm.— The problem of this 
paper is directly suggested in ibeae words of Prof. 
Henry Sweet. H# seye: “ The distinction between the 
literary sod colloquial form of the same langnsga his 
considerably complicated the problem of learning 
languages. . . In many oriental languages the diver- 
geuco ia so great that the colloquial is no longer a 
mere variation of the literary form, but the two 
practically constitute distinct mutually unintelligi- 
ble languages." An Anglo-Indian selected Tamil for' 
examination . in the compulsory vernacular test. 
SsiS/si SvOu.vs, „ d Ml ,„, oilW „ oi - 
type were somo of the words laught in the course ot 
bia firet lesson. The first is said to signify the 
English word ’is* and the second 1 now.' He could 
not underhand the genius ot the language which 
requires innumerable sonods to signify the seora of 
the single English sound 'is*. He thought that’ he J 
will be far from getting the required qualification it 
be continued this any longer and tried his luck with' 
a North- Indian language with better success. r You 
ail know that ths fault is not so much in the nature'" 
of the language as in the form of the language pr e . ' 
eented to him. For in ordinary conversation simpler 
words than these in the way of contractions of the 
same, or corruptions as the learned call, are used to' 


. V , _ ' ' eusaui «o Wl jj * 

Slji. T — —a-, I «*w Colic, i 
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•i«oify the idea* 'i* 1 and « n0ff ' The amenity 
liea in the divergence between tbe langoage of tbe 
book9 and tba iangusge of current speech. 

2. Bntf hulory of tie nmenMl —With regard 
toTelugu the same difficulty msit have betn felt 
bj one or two etraogera to tba language Thief 
among them wa> Mr P.T Bnoi vast Iyengerwbom 
the bead of a college where Telaga form* the medium 
of matrnrtion He unit bare aeon an uncomprom,. 
aiog divergence between tbe forma need in book* 
taught in the class room and tbe forma with which 
he grow familiar in hiaaociel intercoarao with re. 
epecteble people of that country He must hare felt 
considerable difficulty in reconciling tbe lmgnutic 
atmosphere of tbe class-room with tbat just out- 
aide Tbe medium of instruction, be tbongbt, was 
*0 difficult tbat tbe interpretation of the language 
ratbsr than tbe elucidation of tbe acieimBo matter 
of the book formed tbe eola occupation of the teach, 
ev. As the head of that loatitulioa ba conld not 
tolerate tbi. waste of time and anergyen the part of 
the tsaoher and the taught and took the efW.ve step 
of dispensing with all text book* for the commnoic*. 
lion of knowledge and substituted oral ,o,t ruo . 
trnn by th, teacher ,o appropriate language appro*,, 
mating to what waa epoken outside Ha did not 
atop with setting matter, right In b, a own eehool 

woldefl ° fh '* to the 

World at lerge.publi«hed .pamphlet entitle- Death 

-JT* P !‘ f 7 lh * TernacaUr * ’ Thu new creed 
•»«« natural with anything new-wsa first 
rented w.th ridicule which graduslly developed into 

Po tn„r t T; \ fr0Mlhe PC0pl9 «* tb °“ part. 
PortuuaUly f 0r t h, movement, just at tb .t time 

fLu !? a ' ln,pMtOC ot School, for the 1.1 
Circle, perbap. experience* the same difffculry , a 
connection with tbe aecondary end 
achools with which he bad to do mach. He im™* 

ib.. P ..u<.ub. P .r tU „.;7“ 

came the apostle of this faith. He rapidly ,nil 

r ,o, “''" s '“«■•«. ‘bbt.«bi« ‘z 

poees over the enteus.ve area of three or four Telo™ 

those o', n “ d * r Ut 1 .“ nedlct,on E.ch v.!!.i m 
those part, was scooted with tbe necessity oUbm 

?*"** ?“ der tbe at “ hof “J ofthur edncatinnal 
h«dthey .lid notb.^t»tw-. t l«atoutwa,d| v-t^!„ 
trod ace thu change. But even than there »»/, efljw 
jnurcuar amon* os ai in _h. _ c o "*•» slight 
8 o, as to why people comply 
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alien from our language abould interfere with it. 
We did not recogoise the fact that foreigner* of 
stranger, to tbe language are placed m a better 
position to note each things than the people who, 
with some difficulty, have faMen into the habit of 
oemg tba two forma of the language Thia prejudice 
against the originator* of the movement waalrans- 
ferred to the movement itself A. hue and cry wi* 
raived that these two people advanced from the cot* 
ruption ut the methods of education to tbe corrop* 
lion of the lang o age of the country. Aa teacher* we 

happily realised whatthecorruptionof the metbodsof 
education led uato and hereafter weehoold attempt 
to realise the rranlta of the so-called corruption of 
the vernacular language*. The movement progres* 
aed farther Very aoon it waa brought to a crisis. 
People of immeDae leisure end life long ectivily in 
liuguistio work like Messrs 0 V. Bamamurti and 
O V Appa Bow supported tbe movement. New 
books on tbe reformed lines were written m the 
Tetoga Iangusge. Theae book* were preaonbed *• 
set books to be studied for the purpose of public 
examinations This recogoition and passive sop- 
port of the authontiee brought the whole affair to * 
crisis aod active opposition in the way of publio 
meetings, resolution* and deputation* was then 
resorted to This opposition n, as a matter of coarse 
very healthy and necessary to act a« a check upon 
eny undue radicalism of tbe enthusiasts. It is 
a tore help to clearly brmg ont the real oaturs and 
extent of the change required aud it is believed that 
it will end in a compromtio beetwen the two modes 
of thought by blending tbe best of both aides in one 
common cause. The eim is to have a reconciliation 
between the spoken and the written language* by 
making tbe one closely epproximate with tbe other. 

In dealing with the quesLion one should raise one* 
eelf from the polemic to the scientific aspect of it. 

The consideration of the question Is to be bssed 
upon orunliflo principles relating to language in 
general, tbe spoken langnage, tbe written language 
and tbe relationship between these two. 

8 iunpuajs and it* /uneflais.-. Language con* 
tuts or two elements— tbongbt end ns expression. 

It is tbe embodiment of thought and there esn be 
no Ihoogbt without Itogeage. Man is endowed 
with the power of thinking and the piwerof reason, 
fog. These thought* aod generalisations are to bt 
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expressed in some sort ot symbols. The symbols 
may take the shape of birds and gestures or the 
■words d articulate speech as the result of the 
modulation of the voice. Bat vocal language is 
considered more p9ffrct than any other kind of 
language, as being better adapted to express the 
manifold ideas of man’s growing intelligence. It is 
also lets arbitrary and conventional thin any other 
form of exprrssion. Gesture language is universally 
intelligible, but it can, not be used in darkness or 
when men are not face As such its scope 

fur expression is after all very limited. In prefer- 
ence to all the rest, vocal language has, therefore, 
tbs advantage of being made universal in limited 
areas. Tbs essential thing about a lauguage is that 
it should bs " an instrument for the communication 
ot our thoughts to others. ” Communication ot 
thought involves the elements of society and man is 
always a social animal so lavas language is con- 
cerned. •* Language is a social product, at once tbs 
creation and the creator of .the aociely. It has 
oome into existence by the needs of developiog 
society to satisfy the ever-growing wants of daily 
life- It is the natural product of a society, the 
living expression of tho mind and spirit of a people 
ever changing and shilling, " says Sayco. The lan- 
guage used by a society reflects the amount o! 
thought possessed by it." Articulate sounds formed 
the chief means of' expressing correct thought at 
any time. For a long lime the past was left unre- 
corded, but when the art of writing was invented 
attempts were mads to preserve the thought of 
passing sges iu these new symbols. Therefore 
writing was used to symbolise thoughts indirectly 
and its oSko is but secondary as forming a symbol 
of the spoken sounds, the real and original means ot 
expressing thought. This leads us to icier that 
there is a written language because there is a spoken 
language previous to that. - “ 

4. (*) Tfcs spoken fanyuayj— {(« nature.-— We are 
therefore primarily concerned with the spoken lan- 
guage as tbs language which forms the bssis of the 
other. The origin of language implies that the 
spoken ebould come first. A child - is capable of 
using it. ' A savage also can use it. Even a civil- 
ited man trying Vo maintain a certain kind ot arti- 
ficiality in his speech for tho sake of politeness, in 
his natural moment M when he U,in a passion, 


7ol 

spontaneously reverts to bis spoken tongue to 
express bis ideas. Language in the form of speech 
sounds was iu existence long before tbe ere of 
writing was invented. Tbe faculiy of speech, with 
most human beings, is natural and inevitable. 
Physiology as well as Psychology require it in mao. 
The in Dale lore of imitation, tbe necessity or making 
one’s wants known, the healthy desire to exereciae 
lungs, and tho natnral gift of articulation are some 
of tbe causes for the origin of speech (acuity. 
Language, in this very form, is developed later by 
the society os a whole Wjld says, " Spoken langu- 
age is the natnral expression of the personality of 
living human briDgs ; from the nature of tbe case 
this must vary along with the change of their* 
mental and bodily habits. A nation, a small com- 
munity or an individual, is continually gaining new 
exparieners, feeling new aspirations, discovering 
fresh needs. All these conditions find expression 
in ibeir speech." 

<6J Okanje in the spoken lurvjuujs.— This clostr 
association of tbe spoken language with tbe society' 
gives it a new and interesting aspect, the aspect of 
daily change and progress, the aspect of historical 
and actsnlifio treatment. Thought is infinitely, 
progressive and has a constant bat ever-varying 
evolution. It is conditioned by tbe uniform laws of 
outward nature subject to tbe ndsptation and modi- 
fication of human intellect, Likewise 'is it with" 
language which is bat on expression of this 
thought, the external symbol of the inward idee, ' 
Lauguage undergoes a change in Sts sound us well 
as sense. This change is partly caused by the 
temperament of tbe individual man, as condi- 
tioned by bis’ faculty of Imitation', a wish to be' 
dear ond emphatic, and a tendency to be Lay and 
avoid exertion. Betides these there are other natu- 
ral causes such as climate, food, occupation, geo- 
graphical boundaries, contact wilb foreign nalion’»J 
development of civilisotion, playing an important 
p*t\ iu ’ Vue change of language. Individually 
or coUeotivdy a o umber of causes act upon 
language elowly - but surely and subject it to t. 
process of almost daily chango. All these ‘causes' 
can be summed up in “tho neoessity for transmission 
from mouth to mouth." ’ Without such a transmit 
swn there can ba no change and the existence of 
such a change clearly shows- that language la prf. 
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maul; and mainly used for tbe purpose of daily 
communication by mean* of speech sounds There- 
fore, aa Sweet say*, “ The mam or iom of living 
philology is that all stody of langu age, whether 
theoretical or practical, ought to be based oo tbe 
spoken langnage * 

(e) S'upei iori(y 0/ iht t pel tn form —In the alody 
of Uognagea this one point ta generally raiseed and 
popular misconceptions about tbe spoken form of a 
langosge are respected Tbiaie the cs.e not only 
in tbe Indian language* hot also, as Swret says, 
••Io European language* when the difference 
between the literary and colloquial la much leas 
than m the oriental languages, moat graminanans 
Ucaly assume that the spoken la a mere corruption 
of the literary language." Tbia is true of the 
English language loo For Wyld aay., - If it it 
insisted that more attention should be paid, in the 
teaching of English, to the apt ken language, there 
1* an outcry to the .fleet that English literatnr# i« 
ooe of tbe nobleat of buman achievements, that the 
ordinary speech of chitdren and even of grown-up 
people u full of vulgarism*, mistakes iq grammar 
and solecism a of every sort and that by dwelling 
upon English as it u spoken, these errors will 
merely be confirmed ” With regard to Phonetic*, 
ft science of the spoken aoonda, a Bimilar rouconcep- 
Uon tints •' It is still regarded by the majority 
Of educated person, s. either a fad or a fraud, 
possibly a pious one. " 

(d) Correctness 0/ iht tpcktn fanyuofs —Thu leads 
ua on to tbe question of fancied errors-popular 
misconception* of tbe spoken language If the 
path of development of any language is well conau 
dored, from the scientific point of Tiaw, the terms 
"WirndjarMa, corruption, hare no meaning 
at all. One who is acquainted with tbe processes 
of linguistic change and them cause, will readily 
under stand that each form bta ita own place m the 
general ay. .cm of langosga We are purely con- 
earned with the facta of any larguige and tLe en- 
deavour t* to form a dear conception of what is and 
how it arose from what was. Wyld says, *• Wb at. 
ever exist* in the natural speeth of a community at 
» given period ta right for the speech of that com- 
mututy at that pftrticnlar moment. .... g n _ 
manner of apsech which la foreign tolh* natural 
ipecch-habit of a community at a g 1Ttn p„ wd „ 


wrong so far as the dialect of the moment in that 
particular community la concerned ” The merit* 
of a language are to be judged according to lift 
qualities as a medium of expression. From a 
scientific point of view there cannot b9 a better cri- 
terion than this for the correctness of a language, 
let for practical purposes an artificial and conven- 
tional test of aupeuonty may bs applied What is 
received and recognised a* the correct form of 
apeecb in polite and cnlurated society may betaken 
to be the standard of a language. Even then it '« 
only the spoken language of this higher society that 
should be taken into consideration 
s Tht tenlltn lanytagt — Side by tide with tbe 
spoken language the written language or, as it « 
generally known, the literary laoguige finds lit 
tt latecca aa a matter of necessity It l* the in- 
direct symbol of tbs thought to he expressed Spoken 
language can represent only tbe current thought, 
bat tbe written language is the record of the past 
thought of a commnmiy Since the som total of 
•nob a record of any country goea under the nsms 
of its literalurs ita language ha* come to be celled 
literary language. The same respect which 11 
attached to any thmg of the past age* 1* giveo to 
tbie language and it baa come to be considered the 
original, correct and standard form of largo** 
Naturally, the moment langnage n represented m 
written symbols, it attains a certain degree of fimty 
and permanence in all direction! — sound, aeoae, gram- 
mar, vocabulary. It u fullof eopeifluoui words and 
phrase* which tbe spoken langnage generally K jt ' vid 
of People have fellen " into the habit of considering 
langnage ae something cut and dried and fixed osc* 
for all m a definite mould.’ They are “ apt toforgst 
that all literary language* are to a certain extent 
artificial prodneta They are deliberate and boood 
by tradition and they lack the spontaneity of 
unstudied catnral utterance." As Paul fStrocg) 
aaja the written language " 11 naturally an abstrac- 
tion and one of the first order It » not a complvx 
of real facts, real forces but merely an ideal norm 
prescribing rule* for speech " ■* It ia nothing bet 
ft rigid rule which would brieg lingo islio movement 
to * stand still, if it were always atnctly carrjvd 
out, and 11 only compatabl* with change in *0 far 
a* it* authority 1* disregarded/* 
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6. Contitclion leficeen th» apcleis o»d tevtUn* 
languag* —However, there U always a close connec- 
tion between the Bpolcen end the written language. 
Sweet says ‘‘it i» tho spoken which is the real 
scarce of the literary language. Wa may picle ont 
the most far-fetched literary words and forms 
we can think of, hot we shall always find that they 
am derived from the colloquial speech of an 

earlier period Every literary language 

must indeed in its first beginnings bo pnrely 
colloquial. - ’ As sach the written language is in 
all case* behind the spoken in development ” ia the 
sense of being more archaic and generally leas 
flexible and adaptable.” In the case or a language 
which la no longer spoken, fa. a dead language, 
there can be no further change or development in 
Its written form. It is because " the literary form 
of a language which ia still spoken, is forever receiv- 
ing fresh life from the colloquial tpoech. New 
words or expressions of the spoken langosge are 
gradnally transferred to tho language of hooka and 
thare they remain.” Tbia cloBa iuter-oonnectioo 
between the two forms of a Isnguage does not allow 
the written form to become fixed anises it is con* 
iciously sad scrupulously oeglected. This connco. 
lion, if allowed ta oome into play, keeps tha written 
form ever changing and provided with new life 
whlob new life cornea primarily from tha apoken 
language. Tbia enables tha two forma of the langu- 
age to be fairly approximating i a all respects at 
toy stage of their growth. This ia what ought to 
happen in tha natnral course of events and what 
baa happened in many countries like England 
where conservatism is not ' excorcised in tho wrong 
direction as it ia done in this country. For m loDg 
time past for want of a concentrated public opinion 
in matters Vika this, individuals with a single bent 
o! mind controlled tha literary and the linguistic 
operations of moat communities of this country and 
tha resell is that such a divergence of the two forms 
of language has been created aa can not be removed 
except by tremendous effort 

PAST II 

7. Introduction.— . After seeing why there should 
be this close approximation between the two forms 
of language we shall try to see why there ia this 
divergence ip at least 'one of tha vernaculars— 


Ttlogu, my mother- too gut— and suggest soro» 
remedies to make np the breach. Here I don‘t 
trouble you with the point as to how far a.e. the 
extent and character of the divergence between the 
two forms, it exists. Those of you the* arc 
interested in it may, with great advantage, read tha 
Appendix of Hr. Q. V. Rrraamurty’s Mimorandum 
on Modern Telogn where he treats of this difference 
in point of pronunciation, declension, conjugation, 
vocabulary and idiom. 

8. (a) Eilsralurs o/ Tefuyts j general.—' To under* 
stand the reason for this difference, it is neccsrsry 
to con aider but briefly the development of literature 
in the TJnga language. A student of English 
literature comas to the end of his subject with a 
definite idea of the syeterastio development of that 
literatnre in all its aspects. He can see the regular 
growth of crude forms into perfect types and ia 
each caso exactly account for the development. Ho 
can clearly gauge the influence exerted npon this 
national work either by individnals or foreign 
nations or certain national movements at borne, 
social, political or religions. Tho slightest change 
either of the form used, material utilised or metro 
adopted can bs accounted tor, in the light of one or 
other of tha above influences. It is so scientifically 
historical in its development that M, Jeasurand 
proposes to call this national current of iotellrc* 
tael activity not as it is popularly called the 
history of English literature, but the literary history 
of the English nation. Individual authors, as a 
result of their geniu9, provide the readers with 
Borne kind of novelty in each of their works and at 
the samo time keep up the harmony with tho 
national spirit. In this one can fully realise the 
true function of literatnre, ,ct«. to embody the 
growing aspirations of tha nation in its record. 
Tbia unity and gradoal flow in the literary current 
can be better appreciated by contrasting it with 
what Telugu language represents in the field of 
literature. The extant literature of Telugu begins 
abruptly. It has no development, no beginning, 
no middle, no end, to be so called. It has only one 
of these whichever you choose to call it. 

(&) First period— 11 tha Teluga translation of 
AfaiabWala begun by Nsnnaja in atont 1020 A.D. 
and completed in the coarse of 300 years afterwards 
by Tikkana and Yerrsna, is the first work, and till 
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rtrj recenLl/ or even now by muny, considered lo 
b> of such e perfect type Id point of Unguegs, metre 
»oJ gruanuueel applications, that it !■ sinful to 
violate them to any extent, ere <*o sty that the 
Ttlugn litereture ended whero it began Tbeee 
three poeti ere profound Sanskrit scholar* erd 
poet* of • very high ordtr ot men' Tl ry did ell 
thet they nelurelty ehould do onJer those cireom 
ttencox. They showed tbtlr individuality by freely 
elterinp the metier u well ee the manner cf the 
onqinal Tbeir Semkril scholarship )■ teen in Ibe 
netctra of the rocebultry need by eecb of them 
Nenneye used | S .o.kr it end | T.lugo «ord» 
Tikkene need l S.nskntard } r*U*u words 
Yerrene uitd | Sanskrit eod \ T.logu words. 


The second Epio flsmsyona wei similarly Irene 
letod by Bbetkere end other po«U. It lasl.ofolt 
of Seoeknt worde eod hmiim end li eckaoir 
led K sd by rhetoricians ei e also derd work Consider, 
tug thoir scholarship, Ibe Sanskrit original which 
thry were translating ead perbeps the porerty of 
the Telugu language la Ibe eeily deys this 
abnormal borrowing of Sanskrit word. is escuseble 
In them But there Is one unperdoneble injury 
done to the Telugu Imguege by some of this age. 
Keen In tbLS Tery eerly stage grammar. books of 
Prosody end Rhetoric, codifying the usages of this 
eerly work, were produced, ei some ssy by Nenneve 
himself, or et eo, ,. lB by . group of m nor 1, terete, 
of tbit time It we. passively es well e. tsc.il/ 
imposed upon subsequent writer, tbet tl ere should 
be no violations from these eckoowledged usages 
The cert is once for ell fixed before the horse end 
no further morement is made poss.ble t xorptlng tb. 
Impellent .temp ot the hoof end eager e.de 
glencee of the emmel enxious to more on netorelly 
(c) Setmd period —A second group of poets id 
the Hlh end Ifitb centuries, come round Snnaiha 
and Polo™, Sr.nedhe i. in hi, work sun, Ur to hi. 

“ ,e *' ° f 

It ,1 ! ! ‘ P0H '° TL ® Wtoll of 

X s. r 

Characterised as bad poets (AVa S uj 


(d) Til'd period.— Another epoch of poetry 
commences with lie work of Knetcadeversj* sod 
the illustrious group of poets tbet surrounded him 
(about U00 A I) J iliiberlo lilerery work consisted 
ratrely of IreuiUtica of Sanskrit daisies. reddens 
etrnek sa origins! pelb la lilerery composition lie 
used bis imsglnstiou in tbe coollruciioa of s good 
plot on the bene of so ongioil Purenia story end 
wrote Ibe first praiaudlaee in Telugu language, In 
tbs menner be is bound down by the rules already 
Uid down One of h a contemporaries Bhatbimortl 
imiisUd Peddsne id Ibis kind of work eod managed 
tbs story, ronstiuction cf plot eod tbe stylo of 
writing Id e more micbaaicel way. Poets of 
sub.cquent times fouod it tery easy to closely 
imitate this lest work and they hare been doing it 
since then Ad original fixed in ell its espeeU is 
laid down end it is closely copied in accordance with 
the models set end the rules framed In tbs rsry 
dswnof literature. 

(s) Ju nlatton U (As priMel jufilion —So CDS 
can see tbet there is no noticeable derUtion from 
tb. tuoderda laid by tbs original wri'ers There is 
uo being Dstiooil spirit embodied io tbe l terary 
work. Correspondingly there is no marked ebangs 
stco in lbs language used I am ofopimoo that the 
works era so stsreotyped that there Is no reed to 
read more than a few bocks to form 60 ediqoete 
Idee of tbe whole literature. No doubt here end 
there works like that of Pingtll Sursnoe display 
wonderful capacities of ongioel plot- construction, 
development of oberaolor end smoothness of style. 
Oos pitiable feature to be noted in most of the 
works is that tbe individual genius of writers faintly 
appears now end then end seems to be stifled by the 
eel rules by which they are guided So mneb sbont 
poetry Prose of any form was not written till very 
recently end we may think it a bleating that there 
wee no prose et ell For m prose, tbe limitations 
rrquired by prosody being removed, there was a 
free play fn the length of MMUsasia eta, used 
The author of a prose "jtama yana m very recent 
years in the preface mentions that the purpose of his 
work is to make it easy and intelligible to women and 
children and obviate tbe necessity of interpreting 
Pundita of the Telugu R.majana in poetry Bat 
some of the first few pages that I reed were not 
easily intelligible even to me. However tbe writer 
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is to be congratulated for reeling that there is a 
n? ces aity of such easy prose rendering* of T*lugu 
poetry. Another chief department of modern liter- 
ary work is translation of Sanskrit dramas, etc. 
One can easily Bee that most of them are more of 
transliterations into the Telngn alphabet than 
translations into the Telugn language. Here I wish 
to summarise 6ome of the persistent evil# of the 
modern literary compositions as a reBnlt of this false 
respect to ancient literary models. They are, the use 
of archaic words, plentiful oaage of Saorkrit words, 
jamuiams and sandhis, nee of obsolete grammati- 
cal forme and constructions, set descriptions of 
scenery and situations in set phraseology, the use 
of stereotyped metres and some others necessarily 
attending upon a spirit of conservatism Hereafter 
I should like to suggest soma remedies to counter- 
act these evils and how it it ueoessary for us as 
teachers to do it. 

PART Jit 

B. Impot lance of Ihit question io feathers. — The 
inter-connection between knowledge and langnaga 
has been bat recently well impressed upon your 
minds and you must realise that you are the main 
impsrtera of knowledge. Whatever be the national 
requirements of literature, the business of laying 
the foundations of the nation, the responsibility of 
training children to that ultimate goal we have 
deliberately, with some personal sacrifice, chosen to 
bo our part of work. Wo are expected to do it 
mainly by imparting suitable knowledge to tbe 
children entrusted to our oare. For this we require 
good text-books and the want of texts suitable for 
.beginners is keenly felt Mr. Q. Y. Baraamnrti say a: 
" lean openly declare that my diligent search among 
many Telngn books failed to find a single story book 
which a child of eight yeara conld read without 
the help of a teacher, while there are thousands o! 
such books in English, French and other European 
languages.'’ T be pride with which the other day (be 
Kindergarten Superintendent apoko of Kipling’s 
Jost-io Stories and Stevenson's Child’s Garden of 
■ Poetry as being the best of sny European languages 
is really enviable. Bat tor Tamil she has to mtke 
her own primers for infant classes and her reason 
for doing it is that there are no suitable books in the 
language- In this connection Sweet says, “ The main 

VYl 


m 

foundation of language. study will be connected 
texts. The reader will henceforth be tbe centre of 
study, to which grammar, dictionary and other helps 
should be strictly subordinated. It is only In 
connected texts that the language itself osu be 
given with each word io a natural and adequate con* 
text.’’ 

10. Tat-booke .— Here I wish to formulate 
certain principles lor writing text-books which X 
mainly borrowed from Sweet’s Practical Study of 
Languages. The different kinds of texts should be 
written from tbe point of view of their fltoess la 
serve as means of linguistic training. There shoald 
be a regular sequence in (be series of suoh books. 
Books fit for tbe juveniles sie to be concrete, 
objective and matter of fact As an advancement upon 
this, books for adults are to be abstract, subjeotive, 
imaginative, poetical and sensational. Descriptions, 
narratives, stories, dialogues, or a harmonious 
combination or soma of these will be quite suitable. 
Apt subjects for this treatment are raoatly tabo 
borrowed from nature and natural phenomena, short 
modern biographies, fairy tales, etc. Historical 
narratives and narratives of adventure form good 
material for tbe higher kind of readers. Each test 
ahould form a connected whole and should- be of 
moderate length. Etch word should, as far as 
possible, have inch a cootext as la leave no roorn for 
hesitation as • to its meaning. For tbit tbe matter 
must ha familiar, treating of situations or inoideuU 
with which the student is. Or can by piot.ures, eta 
be familiarly associated. The language should be as 
simple as is suitable for tbe standard end this again 
demands tba use of the apoksu language. Short 
sentences void of metaphors and other figures of 
speech make a good beginning, Simple poetry of 
ballad kind, represented by such epic song* at the 
battle of Bobbili — aa stirring as the ballad of Chevy 
Chsse is to the English child and adult— or the 
rhyme of Bspparow and similar poetical composi- 
tions, form an excellent introduction into the field of 
poetry. In these there is poetical rhy lb m obtained by 
a few limitations imposed opon tbe ordinary prose- 
writieg. TextB may also be so framed that a gradual 
development of the grammatical categories are 
embodied in them and . form a good means of 
imparling some of the essential grammatical 
principles by the inductive method. The leader as 
?3 ' 
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h« advanoes, will bo able to choose hit texts with 
greeter freedom till at last he n this to retd with 
profit the sc.tn&l literature itself unmodified and 
uncortBiled Beginning with modern prose in its 
simplest form and that which approximates most 
closely to tbe spoken l&ngnsge he can proceed to 
the higher literature consisting of arcbtic prose sod 
poetry The practice of former day* and to some 
extent even now is quite the opposite of this In 
onr dtys J/tiimoryari tnd /I'alartarilram (» n 
QKtrsct from Eharalam) were the two books studied, 
one lo the higher and the other in tbs lower classes 
We were reqnired to master the vocabulary and 
grammar of these books and that formed the sole 
linguistic groond work That is to ss y, the learner 
was abruptly introduced lo the Iiteratore of the 
language. It waa partly because the learned 
teacher found these quite low and trivial and partly 
because there were no suitable tex bonk* 


11 (a ) Style yensial — The question of style is one 
closely connected with the tasking of suitable text 
books Poetry and prose are the two mam beads 
under which all literal ure can be brooght and a 
distinction should be made in the styles to be used 
In each of these Each has a distinct fanction to 


serve Poetry records the higher feelings, passions 
and imaginative sod ideal thoughts and it riqurt* 
a correspondingly dignified style As Prof Masson 
■ays one sboold go to the poipit to express such 
Ideas Oo the other band prose is to serTe the 
ordiosry work s d»y purpose of scionl.fio exposition, 
philosophic si argomeotstioo, plem nsrralire and 
simple description. The former is associated with 
song ornament and elaborateness The latter u 
associated with conversation aimphcity and plain- 
ness. DeQ littery boasts of having written what he 
calls impassioned prose or prose m which poelio 
sentiment* or sublima passions *ra esprtistd That 
is, b» has dona m prose whet ought to be done In 
poetry Prof Matson wbilo disappearing this 
attempt draws a distinct demsrcs'im between the 
etjJea to be employed in the two forms of titeralora. 
Milton failed in bis proie because he adopted the 
pom.c style of classical bombast and Wordsworth is 
said to bar, faded in some of h„ p Mm , as fas 
bordered m them too much on ifc. pr0 , tl0 , j„ 
These examples are enough to show that two 


different styles, one for poetry and another for 
prose are necessary 

{l) Poetry — -Telnga literature has but oce 
style It bag poetry with more than the necessary 
trappings and it has no prose to he eo called Ercn 
to the poelio style there is a hopeless fixity We 
shall Erst consider the point of prosody tbs outward 
garb of poetry Ttlogn by itself possessed certain 
metres socb as tfo&rta, OtuSoD 

lo their slroclors these sre free from many restric 
tiODS acd are easy to ba written But along with 
everything else Sanskrit metres too were borrowed. 
These, complex by themselves, are made still more 
complex and fettered by new limitations impos'd 
upon them In Sanskrit there was only 
used to denote appropriate stoppage* in the 
course of a line The Telogn poetry retained 
lb»« hot in a quite different sense, in tb* 
■ease of letter harmony In addition to this 
they introdoced pros# or letter harmony m the 
vertical letters Thus metres are bound >o both 
way*. This relationship belweoo aoooda is so 
mioutely insisted npon that Potstih* »• declsred • 
faulty writer for associating one kind of wllhtb* 
other kind Sabsrqnent poet* blindly followed 
those limitations and with difficulty could mtks 
themsrl vee ve rsi fiers neglecting the reel vocation of 
poets In this respect *g*io we h»Ta ■ lesson to 
learn from English literature; how it freely bor- 
rowed metree from I ranco and Italy in addition to 
its own, how it eiperimeoted with all thr-se forms, 
adopted or rejected them as they were -fcnitabl* or 
not for a particular form of writing or ri particular 
age. Rhymed metre, black verse, stasis form', 
and doggerel, each had its day according to /be needs 
of literature Blank verse as free from tb* limita- 
tion of rhyme and moat approximating to tb* pro** 
form, it generally approved as heat soiled for long 
narratives. Such a blank, verse freedom it absolutely 
required in Telugn. Rhythmical arrangement of 
aooedi to the erctution of eoy other limitation* m«y 
be practiced iu writing poetry Examples of each 
poetry are lobe teen in the poem of Bsppedo re- 
cently written by Mr O h ftaratimbam. 

(«) Pron —Pros* again has the danger of follow- 
ing tb* wake of poetry in It* style. In th* hsods 
of some it 14 liable to b* ornate and arcLau; (ending 
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to become fixed end resisting change. Tbia tend- 
ency is to be carefully guarded egeinsL Tbe aim 
of tbe Hoy el Society ss pat forth by Bishop Sprat 
" to exact from &U their member* a close naked 
natural way of speaking ; positive expreaaiaa*. clear 
senses, * native easiness, brioging all things as near 
tbe mathematical plainness aa they can and prefer- 
ring the language of artisans, countrymen and 
merchants before that of nits aod scholars " It is 
to be clearly understood that its work is mainly 
conversational or something nearing it with the 
spoken language as the mediant of expression- Bat 
spoken language implies change and the etyle of 
writing in the spoken language should correspond- 
ingly undergo a change. Literary style changes 
from age to age. Each generation has its own 
style. "This is becanse the literary language ie 
kept living and flexible only by a close relation 
with the colloquial epeecb of the age. Tbe beat 
prose is never entirely remote in form from tbe beet 
corresponding conversational style of the period. “ 
Tbii is to be seen in the changes which the 
plain and simple style of English prose underwent 
from age to age iu tbe hands of Dryden, Addison, 
Swift, etc,, till it becomes thoroughly racy and ver- 
nscular in the bands of Kipling and other modern 
writers. It is such a vernacularly of style that 
ebould be attempted iu our prose works. The 
tendency should not be to value style according to 
the degree of its departure from the plain colloquial 
style. 

12. Dialects.— Colloquial style nnd the use of the 
spoken Uogasge create, in the opinion of some, the 
insurmountable difficulty of dialects. \Ye shall now 
try to solve that question. In langusge every indi- 
vidual differs slightly from every other. Change in 
the speech of a community is the result of the tend* 
eociee of a host of Individuals- In a community 
where aocisl Intercourse is frequent, the same form 
ofspeichla generally used. Individual differences 
are so slight that they are inappreciable aod do not 
progress beyond a certain point. There they era 
checked by the corrective ridicule of the associates. 
Therefore fur all practical purposes tbe speech of a 
community can be said to be homogeneous and any 
change in the language must ha introduced more or 
less by tbs unanimous consent of all the members. 
Tbe unity of a language can be kept up only by 


uniform intercourse between all its speakers. The 
question is whether opportunities of intercourse are 
freely given to all members of a community f There 
may be no such opportunities and isolation of any 
particular part of tbe community may be created 
either by tbe unmanageable site of tbe community, 
difference iu geographical, political, or social coodU 
lions or differencs in climate, soil, tbe general moda 
of Ufe, religion and many other thing*. Such isola- 
tion due to one or other of these canses results in 
tbe splitting up of language* into a number of dia- 
lects each differing but slightly from the nearest 
one Unless Ibis difference is bat small they will 
no longer be dialects of the same language bat 
langaegee of the same group. Bo long as we ami 
concerned with one language and its dialects we 
may be sore that the dialects " will shade off in- 
sensibly one into another " and sufficiently overlap 
to be easily understood by individuals of.two differ- 
ent dialects. The differences are greatest la the 
case ot the extreme dialects wbicb, to some extent, 
can be counteracted by tbe influence of the central 
dialect. 

Bat now a-dsys each an isolation Is possible 
only in the case of tbe inhabitants of small country 
villages. Under the present conditions of facilities 
of all kinds for intercourse there is always a class of 
people in whom there can be no such isolation. By 
virtue of their occupations aod position iu society 
they belong to do one particular community.' At 
one and Lbs same time they are members ot several 
communities brought into relations with people of 
every class, of all manner of employment and coming 
from widely different parts of tbe country. Tbe 
result is that the speech of such a man does not 
reprrseot one single dialect aa spoken by a single 
d*i* or oommunity bat is a compromise cf several 
different dialects though one or other will preponder* 
at* in determining his mode of utterance. The 
clast of people referred to here are the educated 
upper classes in all part* of the country. ’ Their 
language can, for all practical purposes, be const* 
dered as the standard language of a whole com- 
munity in which are merged tbe minor dialectal 
differences. This degree of uniformity is dne to 
the free ioter-mixtura of all peapta of a certain 
amount of wealth and position, rendered possible by 
tbe facilities of modern locomotion. This process 
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of levelling is greatly helped by tboeegreat meeting 
place* of the npper elegies— tbe public school* 
Civilisation bungs with it Lhe necessity of centrali 
satwn and it becomes necessary to css one special 
dlatect as a means of general communication 
throughout the country All this shoirs that even 
it there are marked dulectal differences in the 
language of a country jet there is every possibility 
of picking np the dialect of a particular data of the 
community as the standard dialectof that particnlar 
language and using it for literary purposes without 
running the risk of mntnal oointell g bihty 


The practical case of England ahoold help ns m 
Ibis .. , Q everything It „ * remarkable tb.ng 
bow comparatively homogeneous the standard 
English dialect actually i« Stend.rd Ergl.sb or 
polite English i. not m regional dialect It springs 
from the same sonree as the literary dialect, i . 
the London dialect cf the Utb century and keep. 
Hiell np by a deliberate selective and eliminating 
process in the absorption of the other dialects Yet 
England, Scotland and Ireland possess altogether 
innumerable dialects bkeat in bis book on English 
dialect* gives a list of tbs groups of Eoglt.h dialect* 
»nd they are U in number It may b* noted that they 
are grnnp, and not individual dialect* Even then 

U by omitting to 

mention lorn, of them, so l0 Rl „ mert ? „ 

peneral idea of the chi.f dialectal loc.htie. - if 
England a country of ,o much speech variation .. 
capabl. Of maintaining . common , tMldmrd 
8 " , c " ,rel1 M » «P<=kea language there 

tZ’u T m d ffiCDl11 t0 d ° tl ° " me elth9r 

T.logq. T.mU or any other vernacular common.t, 
Jfhere after all, dialectal difference, are but very 

""“ 8 rt « k ,h "" u »• ~k5 

I. IT. '“’"“'“'■•“kto,, 

communication are rapidly develop, eg the geogra 
Phlcal isolation of even the mote.Hy 
Count",, 0 f th* world w,U lD tlme ‘ 

Wbatever be the mulls of these argument, and ui e 
Cass aa a whole. It teach.* n. , 

l~ra.ll..., „ n .la.p.rt.., 

1 .” . lb , ,p, kt , „ a „ , 


in the written language at least for limited *rcas as 
are represented by separate vernacular*. 

Another thing to be noticed in this connection 1* 
that tbers is do necessity of mamtaiaiog an abso 
lately pure standard Here again we can learn lessons 
from Engluh writers They do not hesitate “ to 
borrow from their dialects, many terms that are Bull 
fresh and racy and instinct with ■ full significance * 
Tennyson * careful student of Eoglish, not only 
wrote several poems wholly in one dialect but 
introduced dialect words elsewhere Sk eat says, 

‘ but a* a matter of fact nearly all our chief writer* 
have recognised the value of dialectal words.” 
There are plenty of provincialism* in Sb*k*epeare. 
Burn* write* tbs beat of his work in a dialect 
Dialects have an equal space in proso slso, parti 
cularly in the field of novel Skeit says, '* Her* is, 
in fact, no limit to the good ns* to which a reverent 
study of our dialect* may be put by a diligent 
atndeot. They abound with pearls which are 
worthy of a better fate than to be trampled undor 
foot Therefore I wish to lead yon to believ* that 
a universally intelligible standard dialect with a 
healthy and appropriate usage of the provincial 
dialect* is quite possible for writing parpose* At 
any rate and under any form it Will be far mors 
intelligible thin the language op to now used in 
books 

Certain practical difficulties arising from tbe 
variation In dialect* can be overcome by explana* 
tory fool note* if they are few by glossaries *1 tbe 
end of each book if they are many Ao ordinary 
alphabetical dictionary for practical ass will ba of 
immense help iq solving this difficulty In tt* 
nature of things it ahoold ba mainly a dictionary of 
the present stage of languages It* foundation 
should be tbe modern colloquial aod the proposed 
literary language A certain number of arcbaiO 
word* used iu the higher literature may With 
advantage find a plica In it A dictionary written 
on these lines will not only help lb 1* purpose bat St 
will also ba a good substitute for the sleodatd 
dictionary of Tel ago at present, ns a combination 
of the .Vooio/iByaniuamaom of Amarasimha and 
iho “fruit iimcm, a Aaeyicikiw bsth of which are 
poetical works giving at tb# same time the 
aynon/ms of one and the same wordi 
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13. Focubulan/.— Contact with foreigner* it one 
of the main causes of change in language. 'The 
vocabulary of both the language* is markedly 
effected. A certain amount of new word* are 
incorporated into both the languages as a mult of 
bilingualism A bilingual speaker will often intro- 
duce foreign words when speaking hi* own language 
and vice versa. The actual necessity for such lotns 
is felt, to designate ideas or objects Utniliar to one 
people but not to the other and for which no came 
exists in the language in use at that moment, 'foe 
new word ia adopted at the same time m tbs idea 
or the object which it denotes- New words and 
new idea* are learnt simultaneously and this is 
the natural method. These atraege ideas and 
objects are denoted either by words directly 
borrowed from the loroign language or fay new 
words coined in one’e own language. English 
language was free in Its borrowing from the earliest 
times. It came in contact with many nations from 
time to time— Scandinavians, Normans, French, 
Italian and German— and free borrowing from each 
of their languages and from Latin and Greek, either 
directly or indirectly through French, is to be 
seen in it. The nature et the worda borrowed i« 
either scientific, ecclesiastical or court-terms. Even 
from India they have been borrowing a great 
number of words— bandy, cooly, curry, kalemeron 
and a host of other words. A peculiar example ot 
the freedom with which they respect popular 
etymology is seen in this. The Hamilton Bridge 
of Madras Is converted into Barber's Bridge eiroply 
because the natives of the land by a misprenn uciation 
of the word mads Hamilton mean barber. This is 
a clear case where sentimental abjection ii to coiae 
into play. Yet the force of popular lioguiatio devel- 
opment can not ba effectively opposed. In spits 
of tbia extraordinary freedom of spirit in borrowing 
the English people once had a tendency to set up a 
reaction against the undue influence of classical 
languages.' They resorted to the second method of 
coining words out of their own language. Ui*g o* 
tWuyVionuiim la made to replace the word im- 
penetrability. But this spirit toon and naturally 
died away. It may Bound to yon something like 
the translation of into garden-to-come, and 

If’PSijSojfc into ' its mother 1 # fruit’. Such coin* 
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inga will be even as ridiculous at these renderings.' 

Ot late the spirit ofTelugu literary writers bas 
been similar to this, Tetugu language, in the very 
beginning has drawn too much from Sanskrit in the 
way oi wOTd* and aomosnwit. Peddana and bis 
contemporaries did not hesitate to borrow even from 
Uindutlani. Somehow, all on a sudden, linguistic 
transactions with the foreigners ceased. When the 
literary language has been brought to a final 
settlement Ibis debit aide also is closed. English 
words btve been particularly tabooed from 
literary language though ou the spoken aide they 
have been freely and permanently absorbed. Even 
children and women are in a position to use words 
like road, motor car, engine, court, collector, and 
many others in tbeir most appropriate ceil no aud 
they even find it very difficult to replace them by 
Telugn words. But in literary Telugn, as is painted 
oat by Mr. G V. Usmamurtl in nis memorandum 
on modern Tslugu, even ouch late writer* as Mr. 
Yeereialiogam have recourse to uu-iotelligible 
coming* »uch a* sSaoSe& 1 £,l'P4r , l dppd'T , 8£*'5r» 
(Police Uesd-Quarters Inspector). I am 
not able to understand it even side by side with the 
English expression. Writer* of scientific book* in 
the Vignanachandrika Series indulge in coining 
term* for scientific terminology. This is going too 
much »gainst tbe natural current. It deprive* 
Telugn of its only chance of becoming rich and 
developing along with the other languages.' There 
should bs a definite attempt to avoid this tendency 
in test books to be written hereafter and word* ot 
any language in popular usage ehoutd find a place 

Another evil to be noticed in thi* connection ia 
the ase of enormous Sanskrit Vocabulary and 
lamosaml in most of our literary books. Tbe 
reason for this seem* to be that for tbe Telugn 
writer Telugn by itself was never tbe object of study. 
Primarily Sanskrit, was, taken, up. Any uuumW 
did not succeed nellia that, incidentally took np 
Telega, A thorough Sanskrit grounding with some 
acquaintance with the principles of Telugn grammar 
was considered quite sufficient to wtite in Telugn. 
The evil of u. is that Telugu book* are overwhelmed 
with Sanskrit, words and aamnsavi*, A certain 
amount of tbia. which has been naturalised ia the 
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language should as a matter of course, be allowed 
but an undue euperfl nty in tbil direction should be 
avoided Tbe vocabulary of boofea should also 
keep pace with tbe vocabulary of tbe spoken 
language 

14 Grammar Ur J Btmayya Pantulu in tbe 
conclosion to hit Defence of Literary Tetogu ap 
proves of most of the strps auggeated in this paper 
for modernising literary Telogn , but with rrgard 
to tbe uae of words and forms bo seems to be insist- 
log on their being grammatical. He puta that word 
id Italics I also learn that some of Ihnie who are 
professedly working for tbe ebango of atyle in 
vernacular a ara insisting a poo tbe creetioa of a 
grammar of spoken language before backs in that 
language are attempted to be written. They seem 
to be still bound by tradition in giving this undue 
importance to grammar They are once more 
putting tbe cart belore tbe borse I think that teat* 
books embodying tbe spoken language according to 
tbe standard agreed upon should be first written and 
tbe work of framing a grammar out of it should be 
left to a subsequent nan The busmen of 
the grammarian is something like tkat of a 
text-book annotator If the one tries to pre* 
sent tbe ideas clearly the other tries to present 
the forms used m a systematic way To overlook 
tbia point is to mistake the function of grammar 
We have seen that laogntge n no artificial 
product It ii the living and natural expression of 
* people ever changing and shifting Its sole 
standard of correctness is custom and the common 
usage of the community, what .a accepted by the 
body of those who speak that laogu.gs. The 
s andard not what laid down by L grammt 
riao lbs grammarian “ extracts certain rigid 
rules from the work. of a aelected number of writer, 
and treat, every thing which do*, not conform to 
theso rules as an exception or a mistake." The 
Work of grammar u merely of an rnducHre nature. 
A. language progresses words, forma and constrno 
lioni are classified under separate heads and rules 
Of a general nature governing these vsrlou. classes 
are deduced therefrom A. such grammar is to 
“"° h *>*■.». 
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are prodncla subsequent to the formation of a 
language 

Hera the question may ante if this bind of 
grammar has no purpose at all to eerve It has a 
pnrpcBe It is the record of the lioguistio phenom 
ena of a past age systematically arranged. Thera 
is a higher kind of grammar, te, the comparative 
grammar the compilation of winch necessarily 
requires such systematic records of a cumber of 
languages This is important as forming part of the 
science of language and descriptive grammar forms 
tbe crude material for it. Even this kind of 
grammar docs not in anyway control tsoguage in 
its formation and development but it limply makes 
one understand how it waa done It is purely of a 
scientific interest attempting to teach the scientific 
conception of law with regard to language which 
like nature is ever changing but in acrordaoce with 
fixed inviolable laws This is the real fusction of 
grammar m its higher sense and tbe lower form of 
grammar simply forms a means to this end 

To overlook this single point in the proposed 
reform is to get once more into the error of tbe old 
Telngu wrilerr. They undertook to authorship 
ouly after mastering first Sanskrit and then Telugu 
grammar If anch a grammatical grounding i* 
considered necessary even now the tunes will he 
very soon repeated Tbe mam attempt of this 
reform sboald bs to counteract the injury done to 
language by the long-ox cercised tyrannical xovtr* 
eignty of tbe fixed rules of grxmmar To bring 
tbe reaction against the too rigid sovereignty of tbs 
old grammar to its climax, grammar of any * oft 
should be suspended for a time. One need not be 
afraid of anercly and chaos and even if tbatcontio* 
gency should snae wa will have tbe advantage of 
creating a new republic of language and, if neceeeary, 
a grammar out of it on quits modern and ecienlifio 
lines. This last place given to grammar in tht 
treatment ol this subject is partly intended tn 
signify us real place in the conaideralioo of 
languages 

15. Goncfuiten — TLis brings me to tbe close of 
my paper The question as a whole has two aspect* 
—the national and tbe educational The national 
aspect of it does not directly concern us here and 
indimily through tbe educational aspect w* bare 
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roach to do with it *• teachers. In tbe Utter 
part of tbit paper I briefly indicated the connection 
of the teacher with ibii question, the aim that be 
ehould fulfil in this and the practical means cf 
achieving it. One may be inrpritid to tee that I 
have no 11 , amply UlaetiaUd ray aUUmeola Irons tha 
vernaculars, I avoided doing it for varioni reason*. 

In the first place I was afraid ot making the piper 
more lengthy. Secondly because, if at all I doit. I 
should have recourse to Telogo language while most 
of the members of this Association represent langu- 
ages other tbtnTeloga sod I sincerely brg their par- 
don for referring to Telega here and there. In consi- 
dering many of tbeBepointa I thought it wootd be 
advisable to bring in the analogy of English 
language as it would readily appeal to the under- 
standing ot the whole lot. Mora than all it was 
ray chief aim to make it a general treatment 
applicable to all vernacaUra basing it on principles 
of the tciecoa of Ungasgcs. Aasoch meat of yon 
may be tempted to call it merely theoretical but to 
make it practical lies in yoor hands and is left to 
you. If it only leads yon to pay more reepect to 
some of tbe statements made here I should oot 
for a moment hesitate to aver that I borrowed them 
from great linguistic authorities aud aq me tiroes in 
their own Ungasga my attempt being to present tbe 
Subject io a convincing way as so ranch of scepti- 
cism in connection with this seems to prevail that 
acme are of opinion that it it not a question worth 
considering. I wish to end this paper with tbe 
btliei that it is a question worth considering, 
worth discussing, worth putting iolo practice. 


Dr as Estmmrd EoccsTioxisr, 

TN inviting the attention of the public to 
I an important editorial ou “University 
Elections'' in the November issne of this 
Journal, we venture to offer the following 
remarks to supplement the same ; The 
registered graduates of the University of 
Madras are sammonod once more to elect 
two representatives to tha University and we 
should like to draw their attention to the 
seriousness of the responsibility which 
devolves upon them. Judging from the 
previous record of the decisions of the 
electorate, we have no hesitation in declaring, 
that at least on soma occasions, the franchise 
was not exercised in the best interests of 
education. The voters have often yielded to . 
the importunity of persistent and organised 
canvassers, without bestowing any thought 
on the question of their special claims for 
professing to talk on edac&tional matters. It 
behoves them to examine the claims of the 
nnmeroa8 candidates that have now come 
forward to aspire for the two vacant seats, in 
a spirit of impartiality and enlightenment. 
There sbonld then be no complaint of the 
franchise being abased by the electors. 

We are anxious to place before our readers 
the claims of two educationists of distinction 
who have entered the field. Principal Raja 
Rama Iyer ia an edac&tiooist of considerable 
experience presiding over an institution 
which has played no unimportant part in tha 
educational progress of Sonthern India, We 
have always known him to be a gentleman of 
great independence of character, and he has 
also to his credit powers of speaking of a 
fairly high o'rder. Re is thus eminently 
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qualified to enter the Senate of the Madras 
University and we have no do-lit ho will 
distinguish himself in that body is much by 
his fearless criticism as by his expert 
edncatioDal knowledge and experience. It is 
nothing short of a grave it justice that a 
large collegiate institution of the type of the 
Hinda College, Madura, should not enjoy the 
privilege of representation in the Senate 
T1 e electors will only be doing their duty m 
sending its veteran Principal to the Seuute, 
and they can do it with perfect confidence in 
the capacity of the candidate to dis harge 
the dntiea of the plaoe 

The claims of Prof Yencataroya Sastri of 
the Maharajah’s College, Vizianagram, are 
equally estimable A Chief Examiner to the 
University for several years, a member of the 
Board of Studies in Philosophy, a gentleman 
of high character and one of the oldost Indian 
educationists of our Presidency, he is, again, 
eminently worthy of being elected to tbe 
Senate The modesty and reserve of the 
Professor render it highly obligatory on the 
part of the voterB to pay special consideration 
to his superior claims He does not belong to 
the class of self advertising politicians who 
are anxtonB to be in every public body, 
however remote from the sphere of their daily 
life and sympathies And let it not be said 
of such a collared body as the registered 
graduates of the University, that they can 
recognise the claim a of only those who cry 
loudest in their ears and approach them 
through all the possible channels of personal 
influence 

It is a matter for regret thera are only two 
seals open for election, for we need hardly 
Bay, there is another very deserving can 
didate in the Hon Mr V S Srinivasa Sastri, 
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It will not be possible for ns to maintain that 
bis last term of office in tbe Senate was 
distinguished by any signal services in the 
cause of University education in Southern 
India We are not even prepared to bestow 
any commendation on his receDt frustrated 
attempta to oontinne to bnrden tbe one yea * 

L T course with such a subject as tbe History 

of Education But Lis dec ded ability and 
past educational experience entitle him to 
exp ct at least one more term of office from 
the registered graduates, though the path of 
nomination seems to bo quite easy in his cate* 
It was actually declared to high qaartera 
that he was nominated to the Legislative 
Conned itself as an educational expert 

Wo have ODly to add that nothing short 
of some real service, daring the first term of 
office, should qualify a person for a second 
election, and judged by tbe test, wo are afraid 
Prof P Lakshminarasu cannot urge his 
claims for re election with any strength or 
confidence Lookmg over the proceedings of 
tbe meetings of the Senate during the period 
under review, we notice, the Professor* s work 
is more or less negligible. The path of elec 
tion must bo reserved only for the stalwart 
champions of Indian interests, whose activity 
is apparent at every step, and we leave it to 
the voters to decide the fitneBs of the oaadi 
date by a study of his record of work in the 
Senate during the first term of office There 
should hardly be any necessity for offering 
guidance of this nature to such an enlightened 
electorate ns the registered graduates of tbe 
University, but for the painfnl realisation that 
at least in a few instances its sympathies have 
been extended to tbe loudest voice and the 
most subtle and unwearied canvassing 
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THE NEW HABDINGE PBOKESSOB 
Db. Tocso'a Inaugural Ligtoee. 

The following is the inaugural leciute of Dr. 
W. H. Young, the Hardings Professor of Mathe- 
matics, before the University of Calcutta. Hit 
Excellency Lord Carmichael waa in the chair. 

Your Excellency, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, Member* 
of the Syndicate, Members of the Senate, 
Colleague's, Students : 

It is with great pleasure (bat 1 add real you 
t onlay in ray new capacity of Hardings Professor 
in the University of Calcutta for I feel that it is 
at you' wish that 1 am here, and that the purposes 
for which I am. come are such as must com. 
mend them selves to all who bare at heart the 
intellectual future of the Indian peoples. 

It is no accident that the chair of which I have 
the distinction to be the first incumbent is named 
after H. E. the Viceroy, and you may be eure that 
in affording me your sympathy and help during 
toy term of office you have the highest sanction for 
doing so. And your presence to-day among us, 
Your Excellency, i* at once one more token of the 
kindly interest you are known to take in all that 
concerns the welfare of the people of Bengal, and 
an official recognition of the importance of local 
Government attaches to the progressive develop- 
ment of this University. 

In recent years, moreover, more especially 
since the creation of the new department over 
which Sir Harcourt Butler presides, the Govern- 
ment of India baa been at pains to show the 
interest it takes in the higher forms of intellectual 
activity by coming to the financial assistance of 
the Indian Universities in the matter of research. 

I use the word* " by coming to the financial 
assistance ” advisedly for vre are all of us here 
aware that, at Calcutta at least, the movement in 
favour Of research chair* has been pressed from 
within the University. And to refer to a personal 
matter, it need be no secret that my presence 
among you to-day is due to the enthusiasm for 
mathematical learning which finds its embodiment 
in our (Asfibgnufiea* vice-Chance flor. 

If sufficient funds can be obtained for the equip- 
ment of the University and for the new buildings 
which will be required we may thtn hope that in 
the not-distant future the University of Calcutta 
will take rank among the great Universities of the 
world as a place where learning is pursued for her 
wn sake and not merely for the rewards she may 
SIX 


bestow. The gulf which has been felt to wist 
between the ideal* and aspiration* of the best 
Indian thinkers and Pandits, and the Indian 
Universities as they have been up to the present 
will then in all essentials have been bridged. A» 
regards my own science treated a* it must be 
there need be do controversy. AH, whatever their 
official position, whatever their political leanings, 
whether they be Oriental* or Europeans, Hindus 
or Mahomedaus, may without atriert ftiute unite 
in fathering the development of mathematical 
learning here in Calcutta. 

Ton Optimistic Spirit. 

Among the letters I have recently received 
which hare referred to my acceptance of the task 
which has been entrusted to me in tbit University, 
two have struck me specially. The one euggeils 
that wonderful consequence* rosy follow from the' 
creation of a school of mathematical research in 
India, and expresses the view that 1 may find in 
the Indian mind an instrument on which I may , 
realty play with effect. The other writes, " Yfbat 
an interesting experience yon will have in- 
Cetcutta. To found a school of mathematical 
research in the birthplace of Algebra is ao inspira- 
tion.” 

The first utterance is that of an English phyilco.' 
chemist, the Utter that of an Americin mathe- 
matician. In neither of them is there any touch 
of that pessimism which can be traced among tbo 
mathematicians of Europe. ' The one is at work in 
a new country — the American Far West— the' 
other ona new Science, concerned with matter* 
judged but recently to be beyond human ken. 
Both then have bad great difficulties to encounter, 
both realise, 1 have no doubt, the great difficulties 
of the task I have undertaken. But both see in 
these difficulties an incentive to exertion and an 
omen of success. ' 

And indeed, are not difficulties for the moat 
part to be regarded as forces, hidden or manifest, 
■which, like all the fore:* of natnre, are, even 
before man baa learned in what percisely they 
consist, at the service of him who cunningly 
observes their working? , 

Xet me awnowiote asuw s\ r S&s us, f was &ny 
an Englishman, an European, a denizen of the 
West, one who has lived for half a century with- 
out any personal acquaintance with your ancient 
Eastern civilisation. However careful I maybe 
1 cannot hope always to enter into yonr thoughts’ 
and sympathise with jour feelings. On the other 
band precisely because 1 am not one of yourselves 
and have not grown up among you, it will be easier 
9* 
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for you to accept guidance from Be. Pieciiely 
became the on/ i/m m which I hire lived baa been 
10 different from yours. am I likelv to bare aome- 
thing new to tell you ? To mjself the complete 
change of environment canmt be but stimulating, 
and you will bare the benefit of rny first loipru. 
aiona Like element* in chemistry, human ideal 
are moit fruitful when they are usacent. 

I come from the temperate noitbem xone, and 
I am precluded from the exetcue during the whole 
of the academic yearof a continuum control in 
the school of mathematical thought and research 
over whose labour* I arc calltd upon to preside. I 
aea in tbu fact an adiaotoge fcr me, but I ice also 
In it an advantage for you. A plant too closely 
watched, too carefully nurtured, will nsvrr be a 
hardy one, and it n not for the purpose of pre 
■entiog you with the cut flower* of mathematical 
research, gathered under a cold noitbern sun, that 
I am here. Me task 11 not eteu that of trara- 
plantiog to tbia aub tropical clime a slip from one 
of our own northern flowering plants Tbe Trse 
of Knowledge of the Working* of the Human 
Miod is indigenous to India. Tbe atudy of 
mathematics n a plant belonging to the sime family 
and it* seed* bare come to ua from you Pnllosophy 
has been your atudy of predilection from di*>ant 
ages. Marvellous aa are the processes of Nature 
that are going on around joo it has never been 
their study which has most attracted you 

India is the borne of poie thought. In the 
power of abstraction you probably naturally 
excel ua It is not well that we should be always 
nere to help you to do your mathematical think- 
ing More than one Engliah Urn versitr is suffer- 
ing from excess of guidance, if not always gu dance 
of the light kind. 


Manuiunca asd ini Ixntax Sc* 


But it u 
•elf to woi 
successful, 
writes to 
interest in 
exposed to 


i difficult, I am told, for an Indian him- 
k ln tii environment. I .ball indeed be 
one of my French mathematical friends 
me, if I tucceed id arousing an active 
mathematical research among persona 
i the hlrza uf an Indian «ao 


If there be truth in the objection— its validilj 
denud tome-1 might say that some 
bnd that enforced interruption, such as the sum- 
mer mouths even in Calcutta might well be 
responsible for no originative work from an in- 
tr f al » ‘So'* and gives to it fresh «,,t 
by fiw“ nd“t*ru dle * 9 °“ B t,m “ beit P“ rec « 


But l would urge that in essence also this climate 


may well be to the Indian of tbe nature of an asset 
rather than a drawback 

Your Indian ion keeps indeed the race! which 
inhabit India separate from tbe rest of tbe world. 
But by so doing it mutt end by achieving for 
India its intellectual independence. 

The peculiarities «f your climale are to jou 
wbat the silver streak baa been to us Political 
charge* bare come and gnue. but the Englitbtriu 
baa rematued for ages different in important 
particulars from tbe inhabitant of tbe neighbour irg 
continent. 11 isolation Ltd at 6 1 at it* disadvan- 
tage*, these have nearly all pasted away wbi'e the 
advantages bare remained ta for you tbe acui 
filiation of diatance will haretstill more striking 
efficta and India may aoon be nearer to Europe 
than London a few centuns ■ aro was to Pan* 
But you will remain Indian You can never be 
European Wnh you thought * and action can 
never take precisely tbe same form aa with us. U 
you are true to yourselvea ai d to the higbeat ideal* 
of your greats at thinker*. India will add itaown 
peculiar element! to our beat civilisation, and in 
learniog and in particular in mathematical science 
wa may expect from you contribution* to our 
knowledge characteristic ofyonrrace and clime 
This i* not tbe time or the place to discuss tbe 
question ai to how far tbe University of Calcutta 
i* ripe and its students fitted for mathematical 
research Ooe difficulty haa however been indi- 
cated to me It In* m your examination system 
which you hate borrowed largely from ua lam *»• 
sured that tbe mode of selection it involves is ooe 
which does not give sufficient prominence to the 
qualities of independence of judgment, orgioality 
of conception, and fertility of imagination which 
are so important for success in creative mathe- 
matical, as well as in the finest literary, work 

If thrs be true one of the results of your system 
haa still been that it has product d men wise enough 
and enlightened enough to desire to see here a 
school of research and it will be their atm. as it 
mnit be mine, to seek, if need be, so to modify 
yonr system as to encourage these more brilliant 
gifts, gift* which your great nations! poet has 
shown that the Bengali may possess to an eminent 
degree 

I will not, however, dwell longer on suggested 
difficulties nor will I confide to you others which 
I may have already felt— more especially aa I 
wish to aay something to you to day about mathe- 
matics itself and the possibilities which matbemaU 
cal research offers. 

In the first place 1 would ask you as I would all 
would be mathematical student* hot to attach too 
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knowledge of tbe existiog edifice, or, what alone 
is possible of a portion of it, will not make a 
woiker, nor will a mere knowledge of technique 
suffice 

To have read a few text books, to be able to 
cam j out certain mathematical ptocewes, does not 
make a mathematician Nay, even the possession 
of the power of obtaining a new result does not 
charade ns a him 11 we reflect on the almost 

interminable series of properties which some of 
. the simplest configurations possess 1 , it becomes 
It would he well perhaps i! 1 derelop tins idea cleaf that Ly eufficIent ] y cowphcatmg the con- 
a little in detail figuiation we can be sore of haring one which 

But first what is mathematics? It i«, as I hate possesses properties Dot hitherto stated and not 
already stated, a science of pure thought, one not in too difficult to be discovered by known methods, 
itself directly concerned with the phenomena of j n me case of formulas, the more complicated they 

the universe around ua. The integers, it has been •* ..... * • * * * 


research la extremely difficult. 

It is no doubt true that in a certain sense we 
■may with justice sav that the climate of India is 
extremely hot. Bot ju»t as in India there are 
many climates, and desirable products are to be 
found in very different climes, so mathematical 
research la not one but maoifold, and sSorda 
employment to very diSerent kinds of ability. 

What is Mathematics? 


said, were given to us from above, but man has made 
the test. I am not, you will see, here speaking of 
the applications of mathematics, for example those 
to natural science acd to statistics Nor do 1 for- 
get that, if you will allow me another simile, some 
of the most beautiful parts of the matberaaticsl 
edifice have been planned by architects who have 
drawn their inspiration from Nature hetaelf. 

On this structure, planned and executed by man, 
man is still at work, adding to it, beautifying it, 
remodelling it Its dimensions are so vast that 


the gi eater the number o! equivalent forms 
into which they rosy be transformed. Ability to 
perform work of this kind involves some acquaint- 
ance with mathematical results and processes — an 
amount indeed which roughly corresponds to that 
which is required in a written examination. 

Investigation such as these would however find 
with difficulty a place in any mathematical periodi- 
cal in the world. 

What woik are we to expect from our workers 
aud how are we to train them? Let mo leave uiy 
analogy and attempt to make a list of the kind of 


even the most enterprising of its devotee, are ^ 

acquainted with only Joctioua of it, and it here wo,km a * r ™‘ <cbTOl of mathematics requires t- 
aud there very incomplete The interest is con- (U Mathematical biographers. Those who 
cernetl in fact, aud has been at almost every devote themselves to the researches of a particular 
epoch, on the progress of the building, and on the m&thtmalician of ihe present or of a past genera- 

modifications which the plan is constantly under- tioD, who examine in detail the principles such a 

. -- — - -• *- mathematician is in the habit of employing, the 

influence* he has undergone and the new ideas aud 
proceises he has introduced, 

f2) TbB mathematical historian, who traces 
the development of particular mathematical 
concepts. 

. . - _ ... .. — (3) The mathematical logician, who subjects 

divcotery of a new kind of material attracts little tbe mathematical structure to critical examiostfon 
attention unless discoteied serviceable for tbe who sciutmise* proofs and exposes their fallacies* 
com plain n of an old or foe the laying of the and substitutes satisfactory ones for them. ' 
foundations of a nsw portion of the building. ... 

\*> The mathematical philosopher, who con* 
1 have uwelt on this analogy became I think it cerus himself with the theory of th* nulWatimi. 1 
brings out at once the variety of mathematical tools, and still more than this, with the "ceoerai 
rnevch and the necessity for its being directed to- principles of each particular branch of tbe subject, 
wards an eml. one for whom more results, however elegant they 

may be, have no interest, unleea ther ihmu. 


going, even more than on the harmony of its 
aeveial pails. We are constantly engaged in 
training new workers and new problems of con- 
struction are constantly presenting themselves for 
our coDiideration. Occasionally part of the 
structure already reared is found to rest on insecure 
foundation and has to he underpinned, No one 
pi ye much attention to more bnck-making and the 


ay be, have no interest, unlees they throw hsbt 

n the theory. 6 


It enables ua a Wo to see how essentially defective 
a school of mathematical research must be when it 
is trammelled by a hard-and Wet examination (5) The mathematical aWUeticwn, who. for 
sjstea. V. b cannot aSjid to concentrate oat at* example, consider* in detail the more importing 
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mathematical theorem* with ipecul reference to 
the character and clarification of the various 
proof* that may be given of (ben 

(6) The mathematical cbrnnologist, who in- 
terests l iraielf in the period* of time at which new 
ideas bare appeared and new theories hare arisen, 
and writes the history of mathematic* from this 
poiot of new 

{ 1 ) The mathematical pedagogue, who reek* 
to obtain new and, if possible, sico pier proof* of 
old results 

(8) The matoem&tical literary ra\n, who aim* 
at popularising the more beautiful or the more 
useful or the mote eanly uoderstood portions of 
the (object of which he treats 

(9) The mathematical annotator* and com 
mentatori of the classical writer* 

(10) The mathematical archeologist, who 
■eelt* for the origin* of mathematics in historic 
oreremo prs-hiatoric limes 

(11) The mathematical constructor, who in- 
terest* himself id e jam pies which throw light oa 
known theorem# or serve to show within what 
limits theorems are possible 

(12) The mathematical translator, who trans- 
late* from, and into mathematical langoige, the 
work of the astronomer, of the physicist or of 
other scisDtiats 


(13) The mathematical encyclorsdist, whose 
Object is to expose the atate of a subject at a parti- 
cular epoch with special reference to the persons 
du* b ° ,e VP ° rk lfae ° h ' ef re * uIt ‘ ° f lh " * ob J ea are 

,, [ l4 ) The mathematical journalist who makes 
it bis business to be acquainted with and to record 
irorn day to day the new *lep» taken in hi* science 
(1 6) The mathematical writer or author, pro 
perly so cilled, whose work Is creative in the 
narrower sense of the term 

I do not, of course, say that all these worker* 
are necessary or that they .11 exist in any school of 
W i'o wh , Ich . 1 ■“ acquainted More 
orer, the, line of division between one kind of work 
and another is not always clearly defined, T 0 be- 
comeagreat mathematician it will be necessary 
to have served an apprenliw.hip in several of 
*’ T, ho “ ost orl S‘ n al of thinker* 
®“* t t follow for a time in the footsteps of hit 
predecessors and the best creative woi k must ba 
expected from those who have been for a time 
nn'hi aph6 mt. aDd hlbtomn ». or logicians and phito*! 
Vfheri, Tbs attempt to obtain new proof* of 


old results and estm pie* illustrative of old theorem* 
ha* not infrequently lid to sinking addition* to our 
knowledge Generally we may say that to be a 
success! ul work of any one of these types it will 
be id advantage to be acquainted with tbs results 
and to employ the method* of other claesei of 
worker* 

But even a per* on who it concerned with but 
one of these kinds of work is helping on the 
cause of learning and i* entitled, to a greater or 
Ir*a degree, to the name of mathematician. 

•’ Onsets an Pausitsuw " 


What *t*p* should a stodent take who wishes 
to becomes mathematician in this sense? That be 
must seek tbat help and advice older workers may 
be able to afford him is evident He must endeav- 
our to profit by Ibeir knowledge and experience. 
But Ibis it not all. lie mutt himself study the 
original document* And for thll purpose be 
must have easy access not only to the current 
mathematical periodicals and the proceedings of 
learned Societies, but also to the collected work* 
of the great classical writers, more especially those 
of the last century. 


Row far will text book* be of service to biro 7 
Ooly iq so far a* they arelbe work of men to whom 
th«ir subject is a living subject, one at which 
they have themselves worked, one which they 
have themselves assimilated Otherwise the text- 
book is likely to be a cause of confusion rttber 
than a cause of enlightenment. So Far from being 
a guide to the student, it will serve at most as a 
book of reference to the expert. And even the 
best text books are soon out of date 


I* progret dununoet tend \nuUlts In ourrogei 
quttn/tle plut aid a ce jirogru 
But in the case of mathematical text-books itn 
*1*11 far from possible for ua to add !— 

rommree* out roget «is lenenl plut & grand 
chore, la jtunesn croit de bonne for qu tie h'ontjaoiarl 
terzi a urn t elle let meprieeil, pour pen qu’*'*t 
trout e quelque t dee trop turannee, elU en r«f* 
Indeed to apeak of what 1 know, mathematical 
text books which have once taken root obtain M* 
immense authority with the yonog students, a* 
well as with thsir teachers, often go through 
edition after edition without any appreciable alter- 
ation, and thirty years after their first appearance 
are reproduced in relief type fo" the benefit of the 


Beports on the atafe of science at a particular 
epoch are alwaya useful, more especially when 
they bear the date of their composition) and at® 
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work of competent uicthetnaticians. Litety, how- 
ever, work of this kind has too often been entrusted 
to aupwficlal and partial writers, and the feeling 
hs3 been growing that it is now only safe to regard 
■ such reports os representing the author’s know- 
ledge and opinions. 

But how may the student hope with the least 
outside help to obtain a grasp of the branch of 
mathematics on which he is interested ? There is 
one method which, though it may be loDg, is sore 
to succeed : let him study the history of bis sub- 
ject, not however in the works of would-be his- 
torians, hut in the works ol the writers themselves. 
Bet him try hirasolf to be the true historian 
of his subject, and eeek to make clear to himself 
not how great, but how inevitable, each step in 
the development was and acquire in this way the 
conviction that he is worthy to follow in the 
footsteps of his predecessors, that he too is a 
mathematician, he too has been touched with the 
divine flame. Bow does what 1 have been saying 
hear on the question of careers ? Sow may you 
train yourselves to be great teachers J Tor many 
of you here already exercise, or hope to exercise 
that profession. Only if the subject ba a living 
one to you can you hope to make it a living one 
to your hearers. Tou must yourself be a worker. 

How will it benefit the employee in an office, 
the Government official, to bare been a mathe- 
matical worker? Us will have acquired the habit 
of thinking clearly and incisively, of goiog straight 
to the heart of things, and of brushing aside all 
that is accessory. Ue will have gained the con- 
viction that life consists in progress, that every 
problem has its solution, that every difficulty has 
its usa. Ue will have acquired a reasoned con- 
fidence in his own powers, and some knowledge of 
their limitations. Familiarity with the mode in 
which mathematical theories have developed car- 
ries its own lesions. We learn to look below the 
surface, to keep an open mind, to realise the 
importance of the exceptional and even to welcome 
it, to see in one difficulty the means of conquering 
another, to appreciate the power of suitable 
conventions. 

Galois was only a young student— be died in a 
dual at 22— when he saw ia the work of L-vgtarge 
tb a vavivfK tkfpwp, *w’trt*wvi js®. 

dactiou has revolutionised whole domains of 
mathematical thought. The apparently trivial 
attempt of Cauchy to obtain an acalogue to a 
differential co-efficient at a point where the func- 
tion is infinite, led him to, was indeed almost 
. Itself equivalent to the discovery of the great 
theory of functions of a Complex Variable. 
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In the conflict between authority and inno- 
vation the former aa rarely had the last word. 
The Theory of Functions of a Real Variable, which 
was all hut ignored and of set purposes, by the 
more influential mathematicians of the day, a 
subject which may be said to have taken its rise 
more than a century ago in what were regarded 
ai heretical views ou the nature of a function by 
one who was aa little of a precision as Ruler, is 
now carrying all before it. 

The use of the exceptional is one of the leading 
ideas in the work of Weieratrass and his pupil 
Mittag. Lfflsr; but only in the Theory of Func- 
tions of a Real Variable and its applications has 
its foil importance brgun to be realised. 

ErrD in my own under-graduate days such an 
experienced teacher as Edward John Rouih used 
to argue : "This being tine always must be trne 
in the limit." Precisely in the fact that this is 
not true, and in the difficulty that fact has creat- 
ed, we have foond a means of studying the pro- 
perties ol functions of the moat genetal character 
and of classifying thorn. 

The necessity for convention and the power 
possessed by it as an instrument of law aod order 
as well ss of progress, are strikiogly illustrated 
by the very existence of mathematical analysis, 
Without convention the idea of number does not 
rise beyond the primary one of integer and does 
not even include that of commensurable or 
rational nnmber, to which Sir Oliver L>dge, in 
his recent interesting address to the British 
Association at Birmingham would restrict it, 
thereby destroying at a word tbs greater part of 
mathematical science. 

By suitable conventions we have conquered the 
impossible and disarmed the infinite. 

For all of ns, whether mathematical workers 
or nol,onr mathematical studies correspond to an 
elevation of the mind. Mathematical concepts 
and theories are to the mental wovld what the 
masterpieces of musio and of ert are to the 
material one. They represent the extreme degree 
of perfection of accurate thought of which the 
human mind has as yet shown if eel! capable, 

Aa we listen to these pure harmonies and con- 
template these ever-changing and beauteous 
vision* we shall be abandoning ourselves to no 
merely sensuous pleasures. 

We shall hs taking ta ourselves impression oi 
conceptions which seen in their rudimentary 
forms, hate at the turning points of the history 
of the human mtDd, been a source of inspiration 


MATHEMATICAL RESEARCH.- 
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to the greatest physicists, (be broadest humanists, 
to the most profound pbilosopbeie 
We aball be sharing in the tmjt life of m science 
which is bee mug so indispensable to the modern 
world th&t the chief danger to Its happy contin- 
uance lies in the interest it excites in ihose who 
would exploit its conquests 
And our rapt devotion W ill be hastening tbs 
time when pernspa seen the crowd of Ibiokera 
will acol&iDi our ecieuce lobe of all the more 
fitted to recene.nd to retain the crown of human 


UNIVERSITY OP ALLAHABAD 

OoKToCAiioa Adi less 


Hokum Dh Scvdar Lai, Vrcs-CiuKCriLo, 
Fellows of the University, Ladies and Gentlemen i 
It has been a well established cnslom of lbs 
University to conclnda the function wbicb has 
S"! together to-day by an address which 
■a expected to present a short resume of the work 
done daring the year, and to deal with some of 
• dat *“ on «l *®P'« which 
interest us Dot closely associated ae lbs Vice- 
Chancellor of so Indian University is, and must 
be ander its present cor st.tntlon, with his 
oolltagnes ia lbs woikoftbe University in all 
ton^l’h , , ,, s 8DU, It ’* b,I l 0 tUB111 * eaey for bun 
^ ? Dg ? r °° * DJ S “P° rl »“t point in oar 
edacstional policy in which bi. view, are not 
°f r ‘| 6lr , Vlewa to bim. Very 

to d»v in noa^M k 1 “** yantBr « *® 4 

^i^L““P° 8 ' ,b 'y. ba naw or unfamiliar, or not 

» wpwjassasaa; 

lipm’ P^'b’rtnUrMVyon.-lbe 

practicaTnsn 01 009 "l 101 ,boD S h without (be 
w P "|* nc9 of , a leacher or ad minis tra- 
BMmtnd »V hB prlT ‘, l '8 B of having h, en M 
sociatad with yon so long in the work of thn 
University, and who is keenly mlereaTed ,n ha 
educational advancement of hie countrymen 
Before, however, proceeding to do so. 1 »v,„u 

‘the Un 7 *»»* 5.t«5 lh? «S 

the University has snstained in the course of ih. 
year by the death or retirement of some of 


able Bsmces of one who belonged to tbal group 
of Fellows who were appointed by name by the 
Act by which our University was eatablisbfd in 
1687 lie wee the only surviving member, on the 
list of onr Ordinary Fellows of this year, of 
that bsi 1 of devoted workeis who met on 
the day the University was opened and to 
whom it is so lunch indebted for tbe care and 
thoagbt with which they promoted its develop- 
ment in tbe earlier jests of its existence- Us 
was a regular ai Undent at all the meetings of 
tbe Senste and tbe (acuity of Arts and bn 
scholarship m Sanskrit was lecogoix d by bis 
appointment to the B aid of S odies for that 
langusgr. lie would hare very fittingly oc- 
cupied a prominent place in the newly constituted 
Faculty of Comrncice bad be been spared to 
serve lbs University longer We have lost 
another scholar of graet learning, eminent 
attainments and high promise in Professor O C, 
Norman. The Board of Stodies in Sanskrit, 
which basbsen rather nnforinnalein recent yens 
•n losing the services of so many devoted scholars, 
has lost one more of tie indefatigable workers 
By the resignation of that eminent ecisotiat. Dr 
Imine and tbe death of B«v. Dr Hoolley, the 
Board of Si ad ies in Biology has lost two of its 
most zealous aud able members The promotion 
of Mr Jennings to a higher and wider sphere of 
activity, vi! , to tbe office of DireClorof Pubiio 
Infraction of the sister province of Bihar and 
Orissa, ig a well deserved and fitting recognition 
of his vataable services The many Boards and 
Committees of which he bBS long been so promi- 
nent a member will no longer be able to benefit 
to tbe isms extent by his soand jadgmenf, 
scholarship and tact, owing to the call on his 
time which tbs duties of his new offica most 
neceBSBiilj nuke Bat it is a consolation to 
think that our loss will be tbe gam of a 
sister province, and that bis experience will b« 
at the disposal of a younger University whiob is 
expected to soon come into existence Five other 
Fellows have bad to resign owing to their depar- 
ture from there provinces. Two of tbe most 
prominent and devoted members of tbe Univer- 
sity whose names you will find oa almoet e»e>y 
Board or Committee in the University Calendar 
apd ita minute*, I need hardly say tbal I refer to 
MfSara Ward and Cameron, have just ceased 
to be members by efflux of lime- I am glad to 
announce that His Hononr tbe Chancellor baa 
been pleased to renominate them end that we 
shall continue tu have the benefit of their 

scholarship, experience and devotioa to tbe best 
interests of higher education , 

Bat while we regret that tbe University bark 
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will be deprived of lie services of so many 
experienced hands, we have,' on the other hand, 
the prospect before ub of having its crew reinvi* 
gorated by yoonger recrnits, the majority of 
whom are to be selected for as by another agency. 
Yon will be glad to bear that His Honour the 
Chancellor (the Hon’ble Sir James Heston) 
decided to throw open all the foot elective 
vacancies available under section 5 (2) (o) of the 
Indian Universities Act of 1901 to election by 
the registered graduates of the University, as hie 
predecessor in office. Sir Juba Hewetf, had done 
last year in similarly throwing open the only 
vacer.cy of that class available in that year to be 
filled op by election by the same body. I heartily 
welcome onr old colleague Dr. Satish Chandra 
Banerji on his coming back by election to his 
plaoe among the Ordinary Fellows of the Univer- 
sity ami look forward to the pteasure of wel- 
coming the new members as soon aa the elections 
are over. I believe I voice the sentiments of all 
registered graduates of the Uuivereity when 1 ear 
that they are indebted to Hie Honour the Chan- 
oellor for assigning all the available vacancies of 
the year to election by them in spite of the heavy 
losses sustained by tho University to which I 
have already referred. 

b8for « Ibe establishment of 
the Faculty of tom raerra w hioh was decided upon 
and sanctioned by the Government in the year 
under review. I wish the University every suc- 
cess in its new field of work and the new Faculty 
good luck and prosperity. While on this .object, 
permit me to invite yoor attention to a very great 
E W T WUh " bicU wo confronted 
F«llnl?nf« f l T h , S . m **. ,a, ?°? ““mber of Ordinary 
Felloweof onr University being limited to seventh 
Bve. it ii imperative that we should have, as 
soon as possible, e sufficient number of experts in 

“.rs”; ‘fe. 8 .?;** *? •*«. uSioi;: 

»niT„„ - ii 7 ‘ , , lh ’*' ““dcr our present oonsti- 

Slltemlh Si po "' b . 1 V* 

Tff ‘ th ? coarM of ‘be Doming years. The 

effective organisation of the new Faculty will 
^cur^f * 7eJ u,d * r ‘ a ' u,1 T- The same difficulty 

sri..Ttn!“ r u t * k * v«»ii, or ji.d' 

cine, tbs establishment of which was derid^l 
^j lb * ® oreri,rac nl lo March 19Q3 A. 
the building, of the Medical College at Ucknfw 

_^ 8 ” 0 , l , r f‘ d T..‘bs cooiideration of m u 

wav not taksn in hand till IMS «h.o a «*■. 
prop.,, . u a, T^v^St 

SHaS; 

d..ee.r„,,.d lb. Foe..,, cSSrifkS 


it is only in the calendar for 1913 that fhe 
Faoulty appears for the first time with the full 
uuraberofmedica 1 experts selected from among 
the Ordinary Fellows. The slow process of 
patting on the Senate the necessary number of 
expertB as vacaoies oocnr very much retards the 
growth of the new Faculty. When presiding 
over the Convocation of Noromber 1808, tho 
Hon bleSir John Hewett was pleaeed to observe 
in the course of his address as follows i~~“ The 
view that I would urge is that the Indian 
Universities are essentially the Universities 
of the people, and that, if they are to fulfil 
their purpose, they must provide for courses 
.1 jorl motion .ott.d to ,b. .oii.iU,,, 

of the p~.pl. Ibe development ol trhiob oho 
. loo. b. relied on to rn.ere continued pro.p.r.ly 
to tho conntr,. t „„ t lh , 

.<t.od it. IlduDe. o.er otber form, of edoc.lioi 

U.I. ,iT h Am of* “ “»•«■>. Holding 
thii virir ] Ihtnlt ,t . p,| y th.t tbe P.cnlty of 
EeBtoerrmu b„ k«„ ,b„li,h,d, ,„d tb.Hho 
t Joi.e' .Up _d... „ot e.l.nd it. help to EE 
“ Eoor kee. Tbo fr.elt „f 
this ind.ffareoce was that at the sittings of the 
Industrial Conference at Naini Tal last year 

. jp.: sl’Sssj! 

* *“ ln K spait from the University” 

»:»» l< tbfiK Fiif’ff Si * 

d.l”U»,oi„‘I"^X ? 0 S ‘ b o“ l ‘.« r h ,h " 

!Ere h L'i,tT‘‘S b *yr^r>Ix 

eomprist. col|,l“ " ,»>f»l“iOO, th.t it 

I.fo P r..„d Jo S"”„'“, d “*?‘ ** , N *SPor. 

■ poitent to recore on it. Seelte a 1* m ' 

tion of its federal ~tif U du ® re Presents- 

ol U,, CbioceUor “1 iu 
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oooision may require. IE thll is done it wilt 
also be possible to make up for the diminution, 
by reason of the assignment of 67a of them to 
election by graduates of the nnmber of Fellowship* 
to whiob ike Government may nominate it mil 
be possible also to even increase the number of 
Fellowships Bo assigned 


I fear 1 have detained you too long over urging 
tbs claim of onr University to be placed 10 a 
belter position as to the maximum number of 
Ordinary Fellow* it may have on tho Senate I 
will now invite your attention to another in 
portent point under the regulations relating to 
the degree of Bachelor of Art* The grouping of 
the subject* oat of which candidate* for that 
degree were permitted to select ihtee act jtcle, 
ua* so arranged that beside* E glieb, which 
every candidate meat take, be was required to 
select either a classical langcag* or Mitheraalio*. 
a* hi* second subject, and he had the nnfst eied 
option of selecting the (bird subject oat of several 
other* which were enonerated id the reguUliooe 
Ua could, of coart e, also take both the classical 
language and Mathematic* together, as his sieood 
and third (objects Undue the rrgalatians te 
they have been now amended English is the only 
subject which it is compclsory for every candi 
date to take up, the other two may be any, out of 
the many enumerated, at the candidate e choice 
The grouping of the eabjocle for the examination 
for the degree of Bachelor of Soience has also 
been bo altered ae to permit a student to take no 
Mathematics, Physics and Chemistry (groan A), 
or Chemistry, Bot»cy aud Zoology (group B) 
It hag that beoome poss.ble for ■ student to lake 
the degree of Baohelor of Aite or Bachelor of 
Science witbont studying any more of Mathe- 
matic* than what i* prescribed for the Matrieola- 
U°“ * XI or to take the degree of 
Bachelor of Art* without knowing any classical 

enW g % ThnS h “ been setlledln oft 

fnr J ?h« °i. ,0Imlte<1 d ‘ U,e wh,ch motion 
l imit? m h B . e D °«" ‘ d °P ted "* a °f‘ repelled by 
a email majoniy of votes Whether the pre.eqt 
^'T 7 c K6ner ‘ 1 ^ "8«ded as sahsfactory 
or not, further experience only can show hut 
there ie one aspect of the question which. I think 

finars=xissi.s£: 

riBrsuH.— 

3 7 *— SfiJ35 

ssg jsh r« ".s 

ta — «• « A- % “.I 1 ."- 
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Urdu Tbs grades let of those days bad a fairly 

good command over either the one or tbe other 
form of the vernacular. With tbe introduction 
of tbe Science or B coarse as it was called, the 
classical language we* at £rst dropped after tbe 
Intermediate Examination A few years later, 
the bif a rest ion of studies w as earned down tc 
the lowest stag* of University examinations. It 
has now become possible for au Indian student 
to take his degree without knowing conch mors 
about bis vernaculsr than what he might have 
picked np on bis mother’s lap, aod except forlbs 
third paper in English in the Matriculation sod 
tbe Intel mediate examinations, in which he is 
reqn red as a part of that paper to translate 
from the rernsoular into English (as 1 lest of 
of Ins knowledge of English), be need not koow 
the vernaculsr at all With tbe constantly 10 
creasing Dumber of stndenla who go 10 for 
Science aud the increase to tbe nnmber of those 
who will not lake op a classical langntga even 
for tho drgree of Bschelor of Arts, there i» • 
class of onr educated youths growing np, who are 
far happier in tbe use of English Isngnsge than 
in the use of their own vernacular One is very 
often pamed to notice to tbe local Gazette, the 
names of persons published by tbe Pleadersblp 
Examination Board of tbe High Court, who aie 
declared to have passed an examination in I*aw 
which is held in the English language hut who 
have failed to satisfy the Examiner that they 
possess the Very elementary knowledge of the 
vernacular which tbe Examination Board insists 
npon their possessing befoie declaring them to 
be qualified to practise in the Cocrte of these 
provinces It woold be a reproaoh to the 
edocational system of aoy country if w»» 
possible for aDy considerable body of it* edeca 
ted youths to be brought tip under it without 
a decent koowledge of their own vernacular. 

I recognize that in our present condition » 
R-od knowledge of the English language, which 
is necessary (ogive ns access to Western learning 
its sciences and discoveries, is indispensable, and 
that mil higher education must be imparted 
in onr colleges through the medioroof English, at 
any rate, for a long time to come I am also 
•ware that there are considerable difficult^ in 
Sndiug a place for the vernaculars 10 oar already* 
crowded University curricula and that room c»“ 
only be mada for them by taking ont some oibe? 
part of the coarse Bat there eeeme to me, *a 
present advieed, no serious difficulty in the w*y 
of arranging for a thorough grounding w the 
vernacular in oar schools It may b* that «» 
are putting off the commencement of thestufyof 
the literary langa*®* too loag in th* earlier eW* 4 
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of oor school cnrricalutn. Some time ego a standard is shown aa five, and those affiliated up 
member of oor Senate brought forward before to the B A. standard only, as four. In 1001, just 
os a motion to make the vernacular a compulsory before the reorganization of the University under 
subject of examination for the Matricalation the Indian Universities Act of 1901, the number 
Examination. The Government bad however in of colleges affiliated dp to the M. A. standard 
the mean while appointed a Committee foe the iO>bown aa eight and of those affiliated up to 
consideration of the whole snbject of the etady the B.A. or B.So. standard only w shown 
of the vernaculars in all clisses above the primary as ton. In 1013 the number of colleges affiliated 
stage; so the motion was withdrawn pending op to_ the M.A., M.Sc.. or the D.Sc.^ degree 
the tuhmirsion and publication of the report of (and in tho case of many of^ them in two, 
that Committee. It is of course evident that in the case of three of them in all the three 
little can be done in a matter like this without degrees)™ fourteen and those op to the B A., 
the co-operation of the Government, as a thorough B.Sc., (or both) and the L. T. degrees twelve in 
grounding in the cutrent vernaentare is mote addition to King George’s Medical College at 
appropriately part of the school coarse, while a Lucknow and the University fachool of Law at 
critical study of them, their growth and develop- Allahabad. The number of students examined 
ment from a historical and philological point of in 1SS9 was 1639. In 1901, it was 3409 and in 
view, might more fittingly bn left in the hands 1913, it is 7727. In 1904, the number of ro- 
of the University. I do not know whether any cognized schools which sent up ita candidates to 
orders h&va yet been passed upon the report of the Matriculation examination was 110. It is 
that Committee by the Government or wbolher now 209. And it has been roy pleasing privilege 
the matter U sufficiently advanced for a further to have signed 817 diplomas for presentation, 
consideration by the Government and tbe Uuiver- to-day. 

&-ati te 

In view o! the admirable note of too retrospect which ooutaiua the list of University endowments, 
of the operations of the year 1912-1913 which The only new ondowment this year is tbe 
has been printed by the llegistrar, and is now generous gift of Lala Ganrisbankcr, the principal 
before you, it u unnecessary for me to refer contractor of the University Senate Hall build, 
to any of tW matters which have so fully been j 0R , who has founded a gold medal to be awarded 
Ueail with by him. It would be sufficient to annually to the student who Blends Grst to tbe 
°" ..*“** ' l, « <*«»■ ‘h« University Final LL.B- Examination of tbe Di.iversily to be 

and Us SluliaUd Colleges, have, doling the ytar, ca lled Sir Henry Uicbard Gold Medal, to mark 
mainly directed toward* strengthening and lfM> services of my distinguished predecessor in 
S /„ - r *, Uff *.* d FT" 1 ■«! office to whoso efforts nod U> the assistance and 

for ''>«trnci,on in higher and addition- „ opi>ort K j r<! „ to Bg by Sir John He ire It we are 
A«!t’Sw«sK ,n if , v 0a S ,D ‘. be , ;^«hl*d for onr Senate Hall and tbe Law 

College building which is nearing completion and 
XT ♦ Wa ,°P ,0 ^ to which the University School of Law. which ie 

Phralc* iNiwjint* •' °ri 0 4 ° » oor fir,t *^ ort in lto Erection of beginning work 

SXS ^ d kl’nSf S 0 "'**?' ■> .TcMbio, Cniv.ml j, will Ulr.r.f.md, 

U ' S ”- >l.p«pl. ol tk. P r.iioc...,o 

. J apathetic towards education, or slow to appreciate 

it. !»* 01 frprvMol* a small part of ita advantage*, bat it is doe to the fact that the 

« m * nt \ “ 1J,twci ra ‘ d * b J «»«* ebancel of pobtio charily h«a in recent times 

_• J**V . * b * K TC a l dsmaod for ad- bwen tor many reasons diverted to other directions 
re “ ‘P ,Bn K,°P «*»«J"bere almost that our list of endowment ha* remained almost 
U tj** aUV.wm.ry- In our comparatively poor province* 

. |„ ** " * lr *»K** fu r Uie in- which have been ibe subject of too severs aod 

adJifllh.il ;! *** aUdenta and to widespread famines within the last decade or * 0 , 

a^d toecoitruct «• hats bad a 11. j* Uday Praia p Singh who 
tk* ^ rf , B * f f th * GC’^rouklygato ,w,y a.umof eleven lakh, for the 

b^a eUnel tf a If*' / *> T ?f‘»hliah« en t of a school at Beoarea. and a H.ja 

” * f , c * fiKart*. lu I8h9, va the Bit* ant Singh, who care a«ar « airoihr torn lor 
■ l7Ll^T T r tU V*Ucr.A T , the another) achll* at A?” The USS 

,6aoUr ^ UUejwi afSluted np to th, M.A. scribed for th, Hindu and tbe llTalim Uoivcr- 

95 
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titles and the handsome donations towards the 
construction of onr own University buildings to 
which we are in do small degeee indebted for oar 
present spacious borne demonstrate beyond doubt 
tho Veen interest Ibat pal bo edacstion has 
aroosed in these provinces Bat Ibe abstract and 
moot portal person who only collects examination 
fees holds examinations and grants its diplomas 
and certificates once a year does rot however 
appeal to the same extent to pablio sentiment 
as the living institutions which open their 
portals to all who enter them in eesich of 
knowledge sod which also teach and train 
them It is only since the time that tbe 
Calcutta University also assumed the role of a 
teaching and research University, that tbe larger 
gifts from the poblio have commenced to flow in 
Our best thanks are however due to the Govern- 
ment “f India by whose genetoni help we shall 
soon be in a position to make a further advance 
in tbia direction The Government has already 
given it* approval to the establishment of Uni- 
versity chairs IQ Economics and Modern Indian 
History oat of the grant of Rs 15,000 a year 
made last yesr, and has been farther pleased to 
express its readiness to establish a third chair for 
three years the arrangements for which are now 
under consideration With the kelp of tbe non 
recurring grant of three lakhsannoanced last yesr 
and tbe fotther grant of two lakhs already made 
we hope to be able to boild the University 
library, the plane sod designs for which have 
already beoo prepared by SirSwinton Jacob, and 
It e law hostel wl icb is a very necessary adjunct 
to oar University School of Liw, which hat al- 
ready became almost self supporting Thaaki 
uithe.oeigyof Dr Weir sod the m.mbeis of 
*?■ * UD ' ,b “ Tt, J marked and b.gb standard in 
the percentage cf sacctufol candidates (specially 
the number of those ,l»ced in the first class) has 
already demonstrated the advant.g. of the 
ooacentrmtion of I (R »1 siodlea on the lines laid 
•town by tbe University Law School Committee 

L f* 1,1 utk » warning cote aa to 
“ndilioo of tboUni- 
tbLt Wl'ih n fc * r ' Jy? Wn •unetimes expressed 
«.Ua T^ t t . ,, ‘ b,, .‘ h y n ‘ ** tU reposed 

W*, » a , A1 'S*' b * nJ I'enircs oar 

ouaccial Position may be aenoosly affected, My 
a roavictiOB (a that with Ibe keen interest that 

.JiSrrr *»»'«*• of alUkaso three Uotver- 
rn»a had u, go about to coax tb. peer Is 
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tbeir children to schools, and bad to rely for all 
progress on their unaided efforts alone Times 
have now happily changed Everywhere tbe peo- 
ple are clamoaiing for more schools and college* 
and are freely helping tbe establishment of new 
institutions and the improvement of existing ones. 
Speaking personally for myself, I do not share 
the apprehensions that bsve been expressed, and 
though I personally shared tho opinion that it 
would have been a great advantage if the sup* 
porters of both these movements bad united in 
supporting one great common institution, I 
recognize that a University such as ours oanuot 
meet the special needs of either of the two great 
communities of India in the matter of relrgiou* 
education, nor can it evoke the eolhaeiasm which 
each of them excites in the minds of tboss for 
whom they are primarily intended. I am 
convinced that on tbe whole the creation of these 
Universities will deepen the interest of tbe pablio 
in Ibe canse of higher edncation and will divert 
the channel of poblio chanty towards it, from 
which all Universities including our own will, I 
hops, benefit The great thing for o* to recog- 
nise and remember ie that though in oor present 
state of education tbe State Uoivcisitie* o< loom 
most continue for a long time to be in a grett 
measure federal Umversiiiee exercising their 
infloecce over large areas, they must like In# 
London University, on the line* of which tbsf 
wero established, steadily continue to sjaama 
more and more the functions of a leaching Uni- 
versity, the ideals of which, h gb educational 
authorities combine In urging, foster iu * h'tt“ 
degree the progress of knowledge and research IP 
all its higher braDcbre, The advanlsgee of * 
well equipped residential University where it* 
regular eladtnf* are “ able to work n inti®*** 
and constant association with their fellow eta- 
dents, not only of the same, but of different 
Faculties, and also m close contact with t® ,,|r 
teachers,” where the students and lesebrr# are 
“brought together in living intercourse in toe 
daily work of tbe University,” tnd where “ from 
ll e time 11 e under graduate enters the University 
ho should find himself a member of a command/ 
in wbicb he bi* bn psrt to play, 1 ' general- 
ly well reeognixsd It la in this direction •*** 
we must progress in the yean to Come, roe 
tbs present however w# can only hope and 
endeavoor id realise many of tie advaots^e* 
of a teaching University in tb* college* which 
are affiliated to qs, and m most of which tb* 
residential system baa been steadily growing 
Indeed it ia a matter of satisfaction to isflwd 
that the codsgee affiliated to oar University 
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«» becoming move ud mote o£ the mUmthl our proper share of work m all department*, 
type It is through them that we can at present How far oar hopes in this matter are correct and 
UkmIt promote more efficient and higher teach- well-founded, >t is for you, graduates of the 
ing and haild op the character of the youths who University, to demonstrate and justify ; it will 
come under the influence of our University. be for yoa alone to prove that the ancient land 

of Bharat&varsh which Rave birth to so many 
The expansion of onr colleges means of course p ro f onQt j scholars and thinkers in ages gone by, 
the providing of a stronger staff of able sod st j}j re taina its vigorous intellectual fertility 
experienced professors to help and guide the aD< j that her eons, fostered and nourished under 
students of all classes (senior and junior alike) the parental care of a great and benign Govern- 
btrth in study and research. The advantage of nnder whom Providence has placed ns, can 

placing even the junior classes nnder the charge g)il j ma i 0 t 8 ; n t ho good name and fame of the 
of distinguished teachers has been recognised, i an a of their tilth. 

and 1 cannot in this connection do better (ban ' 

quote the views of the Hoyal Commissioners who _ 

have recently submitted their final report on 
University Education in London, They observe 
aa follows 


» Teaching will of course predominate in the 
earlier work, and research will predominate in 
the advanced work ; bnt it is in the best interests 
of the UaiveisUy that the most distinguished of 


UNIVERSITY OP MADRAS : 
WELCOME ADDRESS TO 
H. E. THE VICEROY, 

Way it please Your Excellency i 

We, the Vice-Chancellor and JfoUowa of the 


Hs professors ahoold take part in the teaching of We. the Vice-Chancellor and fellows of the 
the under-gradnatcs from the beginning of their University of Madras, desire, IQ the first place, 
University career. It ie only by coming into cordially to welcome Your Excellency on behalf 
contact with the junior students that a teacher of the Senate, Boards of Studies, graduates and 
can direct their minda to hia own conception of under-grad Bates of the University, and to take 
his subject and train them in his methods, aud this opportunity of expressing our abhorrence of 
hence obiaiu the doable advantage of selecting the dastardly outrage againBt Your Excellency lost 
the best men Tor research, and getting the best December and our thankfulness for Your Excel- 
work out of them. Ag&iu it is the personal lencj s providential escape and restoration to 
influence of the mao doing original work in bie health. 

subject which inspires belief in it, awakens an- We have next to thank Your Excellency for 
tbusissoi, gains disciples His personality is the kindly consenting to honour us by laying the 
selective power by which those who are fitlfd for foundation-stone of the New University Library 
hia special work are voluntarily enlisted in its apd Buildings. We are well aware of the interest 
service, and his individual influence is reproduced Your Excellency has always shown in tho cause 
and extended by the spirit which actuates hia of University education in India, and we acknow- 
••aff." ledge with gistitudft that it is owing to the 

While admit ling the desirability of making Exc ? lleQC ?'" GoT ; 

better provision for higher studies and research ® *5*°" w “ he * ° £ 

in our Universities, friends have sometimes that w8 

asked.-- Will the Indian students go in for 5" 1° take v >rap«Unt etep 

them V I feel no hesitation in answering the fotwat ' i in lhe development of University work, 
question in the affirmative. Oiber province*, Tho new library building is intended to house 
where Universities and colleges came into the University Library which has been aeqaired 
existence tnoch earlier, bare bronght oot dia- since the pasting of the Indian Universities Act 
hngnUbed scholsra and scientists like the late oU&Oi, and also the library of Oriental Uanu. 
Ksje Rajeudra Lai Mittra or in tho present scripts which has recently been entrusted to the 
rimes such eminent persons ss Prof J.C. Bose, care of the University. The nucleus of this valu. 
Dr. ubaodaikar apd others. Theta is no reason able libraiy consisted of three collections 
why in the terntonea comprised within onr which eventually came into the possession of the 
jurwdictioa with the kindly icflncore, encourage- Governaieut ot Madras— ono made by Colonel 
ment end example of eminent trtche,. we shonld Jlxckecne, the Surveyor and Archteologiil, in 
H* W "7? th “ " e °*} J ,be t v rou . bIed the end of the eigteenth and 

the necessary Iamht.es aud opportunity, to do the begioning of the nineteenth centuries, another 
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formed some years later by Mr. 0 P Drown, the 
well known Telugu Scholar of the Company • 
Service and a collection received from the East 
India Mouse after tbe dissolution of the Company 
The Library has been enlarged by extensive por 
chases in recent years and « 111 greatly facilitate 
the higher studies in Sanskrit and the I ’randan 
languages, which the University is seeking to 
promote 

The other University buildings are intended to 
provide accommodation for Ihe direct teaching in 
these and othir subjects which the Umveisity is 
undertaking with the resources placed at Us 
disposal for that purpose by Your Lxcellency's 
Government 


On an occasion such as this we may, perhaps, be 
permitted to refer to the general progress which 
has been made by the University since tbo passing 
of the Universities Act of 1904, the revision of 
courses and raising of standards the institution of 
Honours Courses for under gradu-tto, the Main 
eolation of students whoso School Leaving Certi 
ficates have been approved by Heads of Colleges 
and the increased interest in the Vernacular* 
which has followed on the introduction of Verna 
cular Co nposition into tbe Intermediate Exatm 
nation Of even greater consqoence are the closer 
relations which have been established between the 
University and its Affiliated Colleges, tbe encour 
agetnent which baa been given to tbe hostel svstem 
and tba development of a fuller college life, and 
the great improvements in staff equipment and 
general efficiency, w Inch, under the inspection and 
guidance of the University, have been « fleeted in 
the colleges— improvements which, in the case of 
colleges not under Government management, have 
severely taxed the resources of the missionary 
and other managing bodies, in spite of tbe generous 
manlier in which Government has come to their 
assistance 


In one respect, however, we have been less 
fortunate Anxious as wb are lo promote the 
Hevelipment of higher studies at the University 
centre, we cannot but regret that so far private 
donors have not come to oar assistance in th.s 
matter with munificent donations such as hare 
to * oa '® of the sister Universities I cconr 
aged by \ , u r Excellency * presence and approval 
or our ettoits, we venture to hope that the wealthy 
noblemen and gentlemen of Southern India may 
jet realise the field of usefulness and distinction 
which is open to them m this direction In any 
, w ®*eel ,ufe we esn count on the support 
and encouragement of lour Excellency s Govern- 
ment awj our own Government in the further pro 


aecution of tbo work we have been royited to 
undertake 

A Donation, 

Tbe presentation ceremony having concluded) 
H la Excellency tbe Chancellor handed a note to 
the Vice Chancellor, and shortly afterwards all 
present were gratified to bear an announcement, 
to the effect that he was commanded by IL B tbe 
Chancellor to announce that tbe lion ble Mr r 
Uamarayamugar, Member of the Imperial Legs 
*lative Council, had made a donation of B# 10,000 
towards the encouragement of the scientific 
study of literature in the Telugu language 


II E THE UOCROY'S IIEPLY 

Uia Excellency the Viceroy before laying tbe 
stone said — 

Gentlemen —One of the most honourable 
prerogatives of a Viceroy ie the dignity of the 
position he holds as Chancellor of tbe Calcutta 
University, but it is a dignity which carries 
it no small sense of responsibility, for 1 always 
feel that the Universities of India represent the 
quintessence of India e cultivated intellect, ana 
that their rarefied atmosphere conduce* to the 
development of a critical faculty before which nil 
but the most learned and accomplished scholars 

may well quail 

You will understand then that I appreciate very 
highly the great honour you have done me 
asking toe to take part in this ceremony, M»o a 
can assure you that, whatever may be my soo - 
comings as a man of learning, l take tho grt 
possible interest in Unsicreitg progress, and 
like nothing better than to it able to think, w 
1 tease these shore, that 1 had left 
education slrtmghj established on sound and durao 
foundations 


Tub Impiriax Ghauts 

It was a source of great satisfaction to ®/ 
Government to be able last year to make liberal 
grants with the object of enabling you to make a 
definite step forward, and I congratulate you upon 
tho decision you have taken for the provision of * 
suitable library, together with rooms for the 
delivery of lectures by University Professors , and 
I hare no doubt that, by adding to jour own 
library tbe Guveinment collection of Oriental 
manuscript*, you will enormously increase tb® 
scope of your Professorships in Oriental and 
Dravidian language* \ou have realised the 
imperative necessity of a well selected library •» 
your post graduate teaching i* to prove a eucce»<» 
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and I gather that you are also alive to the impor- 
tance of Becuring, for the arrangement and conduct 
of Bucb teaching, men who can claim to be 
epecialistava their own various subjects. I have 
listened with great interest to the account you 
have giren of the progress yon have made io 
various directions. 

Acnvrms of iu HMna «». 

The Act of 1904 widened the scope of activity 
of the Universities by imposing apoo them teach- 
ing functions, in addition to the examining func- 
tions which they had possessed before, and the 
objects on which the University of Madras have 
proposed to spend the liberal grants made hy the 
Government of India appear to be well-devised for 
the purpose of carrying out this intention. The 
care you are bestowing upon the cultivation of the 
vernaculars is a noteworthy feature ftom which 
much may be hoped, and I trust that the new 
organization of Oriental study will meet with 
success. The acceptance by the University of the 
Secondary School Leaving Certificate is calculated 
to foster the beat interests of higher school educa- 
tion by permitting elasticity in the courses and 
involving a less rigid system of examinations* 
Tbitxte LiBiaaiiTT. 

Speaking generally, what you hare told me of 
the work you have been doing fills me with hope 
for the future and affords a guarantee to any 
gentleman who is moved by your appeal— an 
appeal which 1 heartily endorae — and of a response 
to which I am very glad to see the commencement 
and cornea forward with benefactions to your 
University, such aa those which hare recently 
been aq liberally bestowed in other Presidencies, 
that bis generosity will not be abused or wasted, 
but will, on the contrary, be utilised in the wisest 
way for the development of higher education in 
Madras. 

In proceeding now to lay this foundation stone, 
let me thank you for the extremely kind welcome 
yon Lave given to Lady fisrdinge and myself, as 
well aa for the honour you have done me in invit- 
ing me to undertake so pleasurable a task. 

' Tbs Sioxs Lavra a Cibemoxt. 

_li. E. the Viceroy, II. E. the Chancellor, the 
Vice-Chancellor, and two other gentlemen present 
on the dai* then proceeded to the pavilion where 
the stone-laying cersmony was to take place. 
Here were waiting Mr. Montagu" .-•Thomas, the 
architect, who is reeponsible for the design of the 
new buildings, acd Ur, J. J. 0. Rally, Executive 
Engine**' in charge of the work. 


Tub Isscuirrioy. 

Tho stone bears the following inscription 
" This Foundation Stone was laid by llis Ex- 
cellency, the Right Honourable Charles Baron 
Hardings of Penshurst, r.C, 0 . 0 . B., 0 . u, 8. 1 . 
u.cm.g, o.q.le., a.w.T.o., I. s. o., Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India on the 25th Novem- 
ber, 1913. 


The following is a full text of (he Address 
presented to H. B. the Governor of Ceylon and 
the Dependencies thereof in November last. 

May it please Your Excellency: — The North 
Ceylon Educational Association desires to take 
this opportunity on the occasion of its anunal 
general meeting, to hid Your Excellency and 
Lady Chalmers a hearty welcome to Ceylon, and 
to congratulate you upon the assumption of your 
high office. 

2. We have heard with great pleasure and 
with sincere approval of the purpose of your 
Government to establish io Colombo a UnWet aity 
College which will set a worthy standard for 
higher education aud which will maintain a high 
degree of efficiency. We trust that in the near 
fatare this University College may develop into 
a University ; tor we believe that the problem 
of higher education for Ceylon will never be 
solved till the Colony has its own welt-cqnippcd 
University. 

3. We desire to express the hope that this 
University CoiWga will ho conducted on Eastern 
lines, thoroughly adapted to the needs of the 
Ceylonese. We would earnestly ask that thosd 
in charge of the institution be instructed to 
maintain this feature, and especially that ade- 
quate facility bo given for the study of tho 
vernaculars — Tamil and Sinhalese— and Oriental 
classics on equal terms with European modern 
languages and Western classics. 

4. Hut we view with misgivings the proposal 

of Government to give this University College a 
virtual monopoly of higher education in the 
island. We believe that the creation of such a 
monopoly will be highly detrimental to the best 
interests of the youth of the country; and in 
support of onr position we submit the following 
for your consideration : — * 

W A monopoly, io itself, U always open to 
serious question. Here, in the field of higher 
education, we regard it as specially undesirable. 
vV e believe that in open competition, With the 
pmtige of the Government behind it, euch ag 
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institution Las nothing to fear, and that it will 
be morn effective under the siimolus of healthy 
rivalry with other institutions There are 
departments of administration in which restric- 
tive measures may ba adopted. Here, however, 
we believe that restrictive regulations will be 
hurtful We plead, therefore, for open competi- 
tion, sincerely believing that by enlarging tbe 
facilities for higher education tbrongbout the 
country the best interests of the Colony will be 
served. 


(h) It has been suggested to ns that it is the 
purpose of your Government to organise this 
University College under a Board of Directors, 
or (senate, so that nominally at least it will not 
he a Government institution. We understand, 
however, that a majority on tbe Board or 8cnate 
will be official members. We are elrongly of 
opinion that, however mnch Government may 
Wl, “ *° avoid it, this College will be, in the mind 
of the public, a strictly Government institution 
We therefore believe that the experience of tbe 
K>yal College will be repeated, acd that few 
private gifts will be made to the College, and 
particularly that no donations will be made to it 
from abroad With this monopoly in higher 
education all private benevolence will be exclud- 
ed from the field , from the University College, 
because it will be doo existent This we wonld 
regard as a great calamity. We believe tha* 
higher education should be put on such a basis 
as will attract generous private donors both at 
home and abroad , and we believe that this can 
Da done best by giving other institutions a chance 
“ .u.l?, edacatioo»l work on equal terms 
with tbe University College. 

(0 "We believe that the cost of supporting a 
student 10 lbs University College in Colombo 
will be so high that the majority of boys from the 
country districts will be prsctically exoinded from 
participation in its benefits We are particularly 
lateiesled in etndente from the North, and wb 
have no hesitation in saying that under the pro- 
posed arrangement, an exceedingly small number 
M oor boys will be able to parsne tbe full course 
M stndy, and very many of our brightest lad*, 
who are well fitted for a University career, will 
schools * ^ * l ° B ° * >el0DlJ onr 0,,n secondaty 
lJTi E *“l IeCC7 W,U be ‘“‘‘rested to know that 

gAS&nx s± jsns 
iJ-pSsaccf 

* ii*. JU or Jte 12 „0 equal service can ba had 
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in Jaffna. We bare no reason to believe that the 
cost of tuition end board at tbe University College 
will be within the reach of tbe average student 
from tbe North. 

(if) Witbont losing sight of the fact that all 
cocDtry districts will be placed at a disadvantage 
if a monopoly is granted to the University College, 
we wonld nrge upon yonr consideration the special 
claims of Jaffos The Northern and Eastern pro- 
vinces are peopled almost wholly by Tamil*, 
whose aptitode for higher education no one will 
question Jaffna is the premier district of tbe 
Tamil provinces, and it was here that the pioneer 
institution for higher edacation was established 
as eaily as 1823 Ever since that time the peopls 
of the North have been keenly alive to the bene- 
fits of higher edncation. Until recently a Ml 
University career within the district was open to 
Jaffna students If we abandoned tbe Indian 
Universities, it was in tbe hopo that, by falling in 
line with the Ceylon Edocalion Department, we 
ehonld have similar privileges extended to ns. To 
centralise higher education in Colombo will b*» 
for Jaffos, a retrograde step. 

(s) Further, the whole island will be taxed for 
the sopport of this College. It doe* not seem to 
ns fair that one psrt of the population should be 
benefited to the almost complete exclusion of tbs 
poorer sections of tbe people We are glad that 
the College is to be established, and we are glad 
to bear our share of the cost through tsistion 
Bit since we may not participate in it* benefit* 
on equal terms with tbe South, we would like to 
be at liberty to provide within our borders for 
tbe higher education of tbe children of the North. 

5 We, therefore, respectfully ask your Govern- 
ment that Ha scheme for higher edncation be so 
modified as to provide for higher education ID 
other centres than Colombo, that adequate 
support be given to other Colleges, particularly to 
those outside Colombo, which strive to minister 
to the Deeds of students in very moderate 
circumstances, and that the etndente of such 
Colleges be admitted on equal terms with Univer- 
sity College students to all examinations and be 
entitled to all certificates, diploma*, and scboler- 
ebips to be awarded on the resnlls of * ac “ 
examinations. 

<J, In presenting tbiB subject to your Excel* 
lenoy for consideration we wonld call attention to 
tbe fact that we are maintaining tba position 
which tbe North has consistently held through- 
out tbe whole of the recent discussion of the 
educational problem, as reference to tbe printed 
testimony of tbe men from the North before the 
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mas enough, I hour more should be given la 
Geography and Drawing each. 

>ubq Mr. S. K. Krishoaraurtbi Aiyor (of the Town 

Its district, bat also the High School, Kumbakonaui). emphatically tle- 


Edncation Committee will show. We believe 
that, jo presenting Ibis memorial, we piesent not 
only the views of those who are engaged 
educational work **'“ A? **” 1> * '' , ' t **“' 


TANJORE DISTRICT SECONDARY 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION- 


VllI MSIIISO— ‘ TulBCKKATOPPiUK, 
Sts Noun r.ca 1913. 


Biocere desire of all educated men ’of the north. nonoced Ibe practice of Drill and Gymnastic* aa 
at present taught i it waa a veritable nuisance, 
— - an infliction, a thing which boys despised and 

dreaded. Coming aa it did at the close of the 
school day after nearly five hours of school-study 
witbio the cloeed school -room, it must be a curse 
to the boys who would otherwise like to run 
about and Jump and play and give scope to their 
peDt-np epirils bow they pleased. He felt so 
strongly that ha would go the length of advising 
, , . .. . ill abolition. Next touching the division of 

It was 6 p. iu. when the meeting as.embled. echQol tQori in(Q periods, he waa of opinion that 
Thera were about 40 present, not withstanding the 40 < wftg ^ sbort> tha te *cber having to slop hi* 
incessantly pouring raiDs and stormy weather. teaching lust as he was warming to good ardent 
Mr. V. Yaidyanatha Aiyar of the Lutheran work. He would therefore fix a period at 
Mission Central High School, Shiyali, was voted nothing less than SC/. So thought Mr. Kesbavo- 
to the chair. cbariar (of Papanasam) and Mr. Sarangapani 

Aiyangar (of the Town High School, ixamba- 
Mr. N. Venkatacbariar (of Thirnkkattuppalle) konam). who Buggested that drill bad better bo 
was requested to give a brief summary of hi* tanght in the morniog between 6 and 7; it had 
paper read last time. Iu doing so he staled that at least the merit of shaking off the drowsiness 
English had too many hours, that other important aod lethargy of the boyB and might promote the 
subjects comiog under B group starved iu conse* habit of early rising. 


queues, that some or all of the last hours of the 
sohool day might bo given over to play or Drill 


Mr. K. Sesbn Aiyar (of hlsjavaroro), would 
and Gymnasium, that Library classes' should be end ?f* e tbe . cor A ai °* ED 6. li * b . bonr8 . on ? 08 
instituted, in which boya might be reading what c£> ^‘‘' on - ?*•» ' bat >acber» in charge of other 
books they cboaa of tbe Library or Magazines or Eul >J ec,B to ° k «re to losist in their bo a re on good 
Newspapers. correct EcRlisb from tha hoys. That not 

r _ planted, even 10 hours Was nothing too much. 

Mr, V. Hahadevau supporting in the main hia He vehemently inveighed against the teaching of 
predecessor's remarks stated that the 9 or 10 Elemental? Science as at present done, * Ele- 
hours devoted to English was really loo much wtnlary Science’ waa a bastard term that had 
and was partly the reseou why English teachers found favour only amongst us. It was a most 
were tempted to teach even * Non-dstailed ' text- unsavoury hotch-potch of Bevet&l sciencea very 
book* with great minuteness, tbas defeating the unscientifically taught — a dash of PhjaicB, of 
object of ibe ducrimlualion between ’detailed’ Chemistry, of Botany, of Zoology, Physiology 
and ‘ nou-detailed ' reading. The result of Buch and what not, all mixed up together, lie would 
work waa not at all commensurate with the ad vocate instead tha teaching of any one of those 
labour spent on it, the ‘law of diminishing sciences according to the convenience of each 
velcros * cornice to operate in a very dishearten- school. It was a B group sobjsct and might he 
ing manner. Boya must be given their own tanght in any proper manner. The selection of 
time which they might spend according to the the particular subject might be conditioned by 
bent of their humours. School* unfortunately the individual facilities of the school. If specialf- 
ignored— if they did not positively discoUDten- srd and properly tanght, any one of these 
eoca— the value of »ach odd hours spent in school sciences might require three or even four hours a 
amidst books, magazines, pictures and other week. He next protested strongly against the 
educative environment*. Any knowledge tbaa exaction of heme- preparation from tha hove 
unofficially picked up stuck to them aod became whose life and energies were being already 
their own in » far belter sense then what formal overtaxed by hirdwmk iu school. Assuredly the 
instruction waa pocred upon them from th eeffi- curricula were too heavy and even advanced and 


cial chair. Be would strong]* recommend tha they pressed over much open boys and teachers 
retrenchment of time given to English: 8 hour* alike. Why should not the schools think of 
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making a humble protest? Next touching Drill, 
he wee of opinion that, bad n» dull might be, it 
served one good purpose, ti* , that of teaching boys 
coordinate and harmonious cooperation, acid 
incidentally remarked io a humorous vein that 

onr association woo'd have been more largely 
attended and worked more effectively, if its 
members had been severely drilled 10 their deyr 
of school life 

Mr Qiiruawaini Ssalriar (of Tbirukkattop. 
palls) objected to any kind of apecialiaation to 
D group science and opined that it was highly 
nece.vary and desirable that boya should know 
the rudiments of as many sciences as possible, 
such elements of knowlidge that no man of any 
pretensions to learning should be without 

The Chairman winding up the discussion on 
this ({seal ion observed that 25 hours a weak being 
prescribed by the ' Educational Hales it was 
oat of the question to curtail the school time 
Io regard to the breaking np of the school day 
into periods he believed 40* was quite time 
enough for a teacher well prepared foe bis work 
TheSSLC scheme of studies had given rise to 
certain odd eicrescences in the echool time-table 
and if it was properly and reasonably worked 
might leave ample time at the disposal of theboy*. 
For instance, the Mathematica boys (taking up 
Geometry and Algebra of the 0 group) might 
bo spared a few of the hoar# of Elementary 
Mathematics, so Fhjsus boys might not be 
pressed into Elementary Sconce Classes, so 
again Tamil boys might be excused from tome of 
the Tamil Translation and Composition Clssees. 
In liao flistory.be believed, was moil weanaoma- 
Iv drawn out from the 111 Class upwards to the 
VI Form Btec| t lb. History boy. all the rest 
night bo exempted from the Iodian History hoora 
wlian nothing bat the stale old story is repeated 
He thought that even S hours was loo short a 
lima for Fcgliab andd.d not behove that teachers 
coaid, however much they would, Insist on 
correct Kogliih in other enbirole than English 
In regard Io Drill 1 • believed It sis had indeed, 
bat he would prop** ref ,rru and not extinction 
It m gbi L* mads optional with game*, those not 
UVieg to gauss might well be made to undergo 
the difo plmeof dnlL Drawing for the matter cf 
that was no better and might be taken io hand 
for reform. 

rbf'V* o h !, of “ Vernacular, in 

,i ® J?* Schewe, Mr lb Sebrimauia 
slCi t*“i r- aj “. ° f fit - *••***■■• High 

NV*“? T *'5'«»)f o»J«a very ItUreelirg speech 
^UrvUmsM by sense and o^JaUon 
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throughout. Vernacular* admittedly had not 
kept paoe with the onward march of things in 
lodia, they were indeed at least a century older 
than the men who spoke them | good and useful 
books were sadly wanting There were indeed 
a good many Pundits who could write ercellent 
Tamil, bat they lacked the knowledge of modern 
sciences end conditions, while those who were 
conversant with the latter conld not put two 
words together without perpetrating a blunder in 
spalling, much less two son fences without vio- 
lating sacred grammar. Knowledge of modern 
kind and language facility in the vernacular 
fought shy of each other The edccation of the 
masses woold be, and waa bound to be a meaning 
Ices but high sounding cry so long as vernacular* 
were thought to be not worthy the care of 
English koowiog Iodian* Now the 3 S LO 
Scheme seemed to tnooaragO the ecanty regard 
paid to them Boye taking up the C g 1 ^ 0 ? 
Tamil were really so very few se to be regarded 
a very oigligible number A vnat majority ol 
Iodian popiU were thus anffered to pew throega 
the whole High School oonrse without scraping 
np so ranch knowledge as to eo.bfe them o 
writ* a decently wordwi letter to tbsir psrenl* 
and sisters or to speak p»«»bL Tamil to bis 
fellow brethren. Thia was really discredit*^*. 
There was indeed Tamil Translation and Compo* 
■ition, but it received very scant attention, was 
tbs very narrow tuns 


much of it as to enable him to speak • 
tolerably well If it <vuld not. without oitre- 
ordinary trouble and difficulty, be brought unos 
A groop which would be the best of all 
be would recommend that Tamil ought bs U 
np in the 0 group which the schools “M, , 

alt event*, freedom to do Anyway itbebov 
ls all to *e* that 1 a toil did not deteriurM*. tat 
advanced with the advancing time*, and il we o 
not brsifr ourrelvra In tbia direction, *• » b ® a _ 
,twoalilr. 


be gnaroasly einmog against ot 

Mr \ . Uorniwasii Haatriar (of Tbirakkattup* 
palle), pointed out tLat, whereas io Bt®“*/» 
Bengal, e!e., tbs vernaculars did not iwt* J n 
similar conditions h»r*. they fared badly *»• 
wa* inclined to aecnb* this to tb* apathy ano 
stolidity of tha Tamil speaking people They to 
the North spoke to on* another io Ibeur vvrea* 
calsrs. addressed meetiuga in their vernaculars 
aad wrote books in tlinr vernaculars To#/ 
reserved f nclwb only for office and official has*- 
W* down hare did the revsre*. allow mtf 
English to iavads *»ao ear ter / home*. Mast d 
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bb could hardly speak lolerable Tamil for how- and wo should then hnye hardly cause to anp, . 


tset short a tiroa without every now ana u>*a 
ej&Cul&tiog Ecgliah words and even sentences. 

Yvt hia part, be would have Tamil taken over lo 
the A. group, and believed that nothing short 
ol it would meet the case. English had too many 
boars {or it, and might very reasonably ba made 
to give over two or three of It* hoars to Tamil. 

Ha was followed by ths Tamil Pandit of the 
ThiiukkiUappelle School, who, in his tarn, 
deplored the present fata of the vernaculars. 

Next spoke Mr. N. Ksljaoaromo Aijat (of tho 
TbirukkatloppaUa School), who in the course of 
bis speech observed that the absence of proper 
Tamil text-books coaid not be advanced as an 
objection to the proper study of Tamil, because 
here it was (he demand that created the supply ; 
the study of it would bring into the world good 
literature- It looked frightfully anomalous — if 
not nnpatriotio— that we should commonly plead 
inability to address an audience iu Tamil born 
* Tamilian* * at we erere. Thera waa no use ol 
tinkering at Ibc question by assigning lo Tamil 
aa hoot or two * week and giving the vernacular 
work in charge of men, who, by their teaching of 
it, make it grow from bad to worse. Graduates 
or other men of Eogli.b culture should be made 
to leach Tamil, and lest. hooka should he prescrib- 
ed, and the number of hours devotfd to it increased 
to four or five boors a week. 

Mr. K. Seshu Aiyar (of Mayevaraa) would 
admit that t hinge war* going bad indeed with 
Tamil, but could not believe it wai dee to any 
changes brought about by the S 8. U. C. Scheme, 
He would rather ascribe the decadence of Tamil 
literature lo some defective quality iu the Tamil, 
speaking race that could complaisaotly allow 
their mother- tongue lo languish and drift into 
the bsck-grouud. If the contact ion use in the 
main to revert lo the stale of tbii ga before the 
8. 8. E. G , be would ark bow things ia J l»s 
better tbeo, what prcficienry bid we to show now 
as the result of training ia th* old bletssdvcbeme, 
what good Tamil books w# bed now produced. 
Ths S, 8. L, C. Scheme, if properly worked, 
might condnce exrelteally to the growth 
of th# vernaculars. lie believed that the High 
School coarse afforded enosyrh lima Sar HwcaU.!- 
vsvion of Vhsvtrr sculsrs fiom the lowest class op 
lo the highest, and however much they might 
thick lo ha fsUared by th* S. S, \j. C. curriculum 
So the V and VI forma, they had a perfectly 
fti* hand in. Forma and dsseea down below. If 
there was welly any aiectne sod gsnoine en- 
thusiasm of tbo tern* talar ia us, we hod better 
order things properly whirs we might and Could, 

Xtt 


puuaie oigoer yuwen »o»- ueig. 
the introduction of latter-day books in Tamil, and 
thought we had bad enough of ‘ Kara l ’ and other 
classic works of old Tamil, which might however, 
by all means be stndied by specialists and en- 
thusiast*- 

The Chairman in bis lucid speech expressed his 
disapproval of making the vernacular study 
obligatory on all. He inclined to think the 8. 8, 

L C. Scheme had done very wifely in making ths 
detailed and thorough study of the vernaculars 
optional, while it demanded of all a tolerable 
acquaintance of them. Tastes, aptitude and' 
enthusiasm conld hardly be forced or strained } 
freedom w*a essential lo healthy growth, and 
constraint might odIj quench wbat fire there 
might be. He, (or hia part, would exonerate tha 
S, S.L. C. Schema from all blame in this question 
of the veruaculara ; the destiny of Tamil was 
lirgely in our hands. He would qaestion the 
wisdom of the proposed scheme of making Tamil 
study oompulaory on all, while only few en- 
thusiasts might develop into Tamil scholar* 
capable of writing good books on modern know- 
ledge. lie fiared it woutd prove undue waste of 
youthful energy wbioh might else hear good fruit, 
Mr. Sesbo Aiyar next moved the following 
proposition which was duly seoonded and passed 
unanimously : — 

“That in ths opinion of the Ten jo r# District 
Secondary Teacher*' Awocialion, one ol the beat 
ways -of improving the vernaculars ia to pay 
greater attention to vernacular coroposilian ir» 
ell the classes ol * secondary eohool from tha III 
clasa upward* (i) by prescribing text-books in 
the vernaculars for non-deitiled study and (li) by 
correlating the other subject a of the secondary 
school con-ionium with vernacular composition 
both oral and written.” 

After a vote of thank* to the Chairman, the 
meetieg broke op. Hwasnowl0-30r.tr. The 
Thirokkatiuppelle School stiff invited the othef 
member* of the Association to supper, which was 
sampluoea aa it was excellent. These were com- 
fortably boarded In the school for the night. 
After breakfast and coffee the next morning, the 

f ;ue»ie felt for their several stations. Mr. Soudan, 
ingant Aiyar mod the staff were exceedingly kiod 
and obliging and could aot enough he thanked 
for their hospitality. 
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EDUCATION IN THE MAGAZINES. 


Mass Education, 
by Mr K S- Appaswami Iyer 

tJoder Ihe auspices of the Teachers' A«socis- 
tion, M»dar», Mr K. 8 Appsswnmy lyor, Sab- 
Assistant Inspector of bohonl*, del it St ed an 
intereiting address on Mass Education. 

Mr Appaswsmy Iyer dcvolcd a tes^or portion 
of his address in criticising tk-> Hon ble 
Mr Gokbsle s Bill He said that Mr Q jkliale's 
Bill would prove miff relive ia arban as mell as 
rural areas. Their immediate duly in tbe cese 
Of towns was to bring about thoae condition* 
which were necessary for the lotiodnoticn of 
compulsion and that tbe oaae of villages the 
people would ha»e to co-operate with the tduca 
ttooal Department in order that their efforts for 
spreading education might uot fail He warned 
the audience against attributing to the Grant in 
Aid Code those d fficnliie* in tbe position of the 
school masters which wero really cauird by tie 
growiogly illiberal attitude of tbe educated 
people towards them The lecturer also condemn 
«d the proposal of tbe Hon ble Mr Krubua lho 
to place the educational mjpecting officer* eoder 
the control of tbe Local Boards What was 
needed wsa that foods should be made available 
for providing accommodation to pupila in the 
schools now in existence and for increasing the 
emolument* of teachers Tbry bad enoogb of 
work to do m organ ting their ech iota, in under- 
standing their conditions, their Deeds, as also 
seeking reasonable bslp from ILe Governmsnt 
and m exerting themselves to replace the low 
ideals of ignorant people by better ideal a In all 
these matters active help from the people was 
peceaaary. In ihe rnral areas the problem of 
attendance in schools ahoold be brought home 
to the Villager* In addiliou to Ihe pecuniary 
support that should be given to schoolmaster* 
"!/ whether an, kmd of compel., on 

Xil 10 8choo,,, »* th » P«sent 

!!k 8 i proposed to double the 

schools by adding 91000 to IOOOCO achools al 
not K.'° ex,8 ‘*° c ! Th ® G »T*r nmen* alooa should 
not be expected to undertake to contnbcta tbo 
whole cost of ednoation for they bed too 
TO' requiring additiooal expenditure 
on hand There was no nee in making a , a „ aa 

Whit exltnl ihJ n wh P art,col,r »t>a to 
What extent the Government should help them. 


More active tad organised work by the various 
educational committees was Deeded, cot for check 
matirg Ihe woikof educational officer* hat fer 
co operatirg wub them 

The Indian at Cambridge, 
by Mr. E. L Turner 

Mr R L Turner, of Christ’. Colli ge, C*m 
budge, who ta shortly going oat to India lo 
lake np an appoint meet at Pnft-ssor of Liters 
(me and Sanakilt at one of tie College* in 
Benares ha* been ducossing ‘The Indian si 
Cambridge," in a paper read by him on November 
10, before the Holfoid Sicioly in Cambridge 
He pointed out that tbe position of the Indian 
student in Cambridge to day was tot a happy 
one Ua did not eland no an iqaatily with 
others People Hiked ■' What do there niggers 

want here P They have their own Uoiveriitie* ia 
Indie Why don’t they Stay there? Bo* in. 
India edocation wsa an entirely utilitarian 
If Indians asked for something better tbsn »b • 
were we to refoee them ? To great numbers oi 
men their time in Cambridge was a very real 
moral stimnlns, sttenglbening their 
giving them new ideal* The question which all 
who came luto contact with Indiana 
themselves wsa “Aie we w.Uio* »•» •«•* 
Indi.ns to share in this pnvilfge P * J o , es» 
they were willing to like him ae a sooiel equal 
and admit him to tbelr snoi«l intercourse 
privilege was denied him One type •(•£»!£ 
with which be had no sympathy was lh»* « , 
mao who said “If yon try and mske tneno* 
wilh Indians they will always be hanging o 
yoo and yoor fi lends will fight ahy of yon 
there were other difficulties The Indian 
very shy , be was indeed a stranger in a s rang 
land Then he was very watohful sgstnet »or 
thing tike patronage. If Englishmen woul . 
have him on hie own account he preferred 
left aloue In this way Ihe efforts of »*» 
meaning people had brought harm during 
last few years The Gorernment of India hao 
made efforts in recent year* to imprt‘»* 
position of Indian students coming to tDgte" • 
bat these efforts were often looked upon wliu 
anspicioa by Indians The Indian bad not Jt 
come to realise that the motives of the Go * e f“* 
nient might be disinterested , and it was *> 
(Mr. Tomer's) firm con notion that it was alt 0 
hopeless to expect that any offietal action *«' 
ba calcolattd to bung about a better nnderslan 
lug between Englishmen and Indians I* •*? 
with fellow students mostly to remove 
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ignorance and credulity ■•Web existed io India 
by Rising them a tree idea of what our attitude 
in England was towards the people of India, 
'i'heaecai-oflaoial compact with tbo colleges that 
they would not admit more than two .Indian 
freshmen every jC^r, although a step primarily 
for the benefit of India, was the cause of great 
resentment, and matters had cot been improved 
by a speech of a high official in the University, 
who In an address to a body of Indiana whom he 
had invited to meet him, need words to this 
effect: “Wt> don’t want yoa here at si), bot 
since we most have yon, try and behave your- 
selves." There was very little doubt that the 
feeling of bitterness and reaentment to-day was 
considerably' worse than some five years ago. 
Owing to the atmosphere of suspicion the Indian 
student was by no means so ready to-day as be 
used to be to meet the advance* of Englishmen. 
Hat some had homes to which they could invite 
Indiana. If the Indian was to carry away a 
comet idea o! English people ha roust see some- 
thing of English home life. Oibers might meet 
Indians in business. Others who never came 
personally into contact with them coaid speak op 
in »ny circle where they beard the “ black mao” 
spoken of in slighting terms. To the young mem- 
bers of this generation was entrusted tb« great 
task of fotming tbs moral and intellectual 
atmosphere of the next generation. It was for 
tbem to gee that Indiana went back to tbeir 
country with a better idea of English people than 
that in which they came — India. 

Education in Alwar, 
by His Excellency the Viceroy. 

In "the course of bis reply to tbs Address 
presented by EU Eighnrn the Maharajah of Alw&r, 
Uta Excellency the Viceroy a poke a« follows*.— 
As regards education Yonr Highness ia to be con- 
gratulated on being represented at the Mayo Col- 
lege by more boys thin any 01 her State in Kajputa- 
na. You were there yourself and your father was 
the first pupil entered there, and 1 look upon the 
support you gire it not only as a testimony to the 
affection and respect the 11 ay a College inspired in 
yon, hut also as mi indication that Your Highness 
has realised the importance as well for your nobles 
as for the prosperity and stability of the State of 
building up for jour assistance and support an 
educated and an enlightened aristocracy. When 
Lord Mint a visited Aiwa- la 1600, Your High- 
ness emphasised the importance of relicinus and 
moral education, and His Excellency spoke of the 
.sjwcird opportunities possessed by an Indian ruler, 
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It cannot be disputed that in the training of the 
young, moral instruction is almost powerless with- 
out the sanction of religiou. In this respect Tout 
Highness is free Irom many of the difficulties 
which hamper us in British India, and Your Iligh- 
ness has made wise use of these favourable 
conditions by making religious and moral edu- 
cation compulsory in tLe Slate schools. I earnest- 
ly hope that the seed now being town will hear 
fruit in the shape of sturdy, loyal, and Gcd-feanng 
men. •* 

(FOREIGN.) * ’ 

The Practical University, 
by David Starr Jordan* 

An audience composed of those who are 
connected with the work of education in London 
listened to an entertaining lecture at the Birkbeck 
College, London, on Saturday, November 15, by 
5>r. David SAutt Jordan, VitrtdivA tA the Lelw-4 * 
Stanford Junior University, California. Air. J. Vf, 
Gilbert, Chairman of the London County Council 
Education Committee, presided. 

Dr. Jordan, whose subject was “ The American 
University,” said that the words of Emersotf, 

“ America means opportunity,” supplied the basal 
idea of the American University. ..Their.'Untvet- 
sity Institutions were not intended Jo maintain 
any kind of tradition or system : they were intend/ 
td to meet the people’s needs. What was best for 
one might not be best for soother, otul it was not 
for any educational board to say that this’ study 
was more valuable than that, It was for the 
elude tit to find oat which things were' worth most 
to him, Some time ago a professor spoke of New 
Zealand as a Greekless country. He aleo spoke 
of it aa a province of Australia j and that raised 
the question whether it was worse to bo ignorant 
of Greek or ignorant of the condition of New Zea- 
land- Some would be ignorant of one and some 
of tbe other, sed some that were ignorant of both 
would .be the finer scholars bicsuee thry knew 
something belter, for scholarship depend: d on 
the ibornogbom of their knowledge io its relation 
to th'e affairs of human life. ; 

Io treeing the development of the Universities 
in the United Slates, the lecturer said that shout 
1668 the Act was passed which allowed for. - the 
gift to every Slate of a large amount of land on 
condition ihata University was established, which' 
was to teach, among other subjects, agriculture 
sod the mechanic arts, and that brought engineer- 
ing and agriculture into the very centre of theic 
{University system. The work’of-.thc.Uolmaity 
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was to bring scholars together, and if he wbs to 
offer a word to London upon the University 
question lie wonld say “ Above everything bring 
together all the fragments that are scattered over 
the city ’ There were only two great capitals m 
the world that hid do great University — Lindon 
and Washington The University we* not the 

6 lace for meo who neglected work, and in the 
cited States they wore moving more and more 
towards testing a man’s work sb be went on and 
sending him home to think aboot it if it was nn- 
flatiefactory He buaaeSf once sent aw ay 131 men 
la one day They had generally agreed that prizes 
did not help echolarship, and moat of iheirmsutn 
tioos had discarded honours for the same reason. 
Fellowship* and scholarahipe they felt very 
doubtful about He thooght that the abase of 
them had been greater on the whole than the good 
results In most of their Universities, if they 
excepted those under the old influences, moo and 
women were admitted on the same terms, and 
' aotb|Dg wootd induce the Western institutions to 
hhinge that system Oaeresnltof reaching out 
for all kinds of talent was an eoormoos tucreaae 
of students In California, where the popatation 
numbered 2,000,000, there were 6,000 University 
Students 

Self-Education, by Arthur Mee. 

It has been said that at school the boy is not 
educated, but (sught bow to educate himself in 
later life This point of now was emphasised la 
a leading article the "Horning Post,’ the 
writer stating that the strongest criticism made of 
a sludeot teacher la 1 the teacher was giving to 
children information which he ought to have led 
them to discover for themselvee ” It is thia 
position that persona interested in education are 
taking op. The general failnreof E gliah educa- 
tion in the primary school* is due to the force- 
pump system. Facta and Sgnrea are pumped in 
bnt not retained, and every .Sort la how being 
pul forward to make children’* brains acquisitive 
and not receptive Teach yourself, andVou will 

'thJim h Ai bot0Uehl7 ^ 9 p ' a lb ® IeCB P L,r « cells to 
the tu.oml pump, and the pressure of everyday 

dm - ■- >■<“»« 

CSS 3 

« ST"' ,0 T b " «*'. >« I-OU lin 

Th '» '» easily answered Observation 
“ lded bjr dednct ‘on. To 
tbts must he added a synthetic comprehension of 

* * tbo Uarmsworth S.ll Lducator™ 


published fortnightly at Id. each issue, and edited 
b* Mr Arthur Mee The Editors opening article 
on success is sound la every word The making 
of macb money does not mesa success, and Mr 
Gradgnud is put in hii propat place Mr Mee 
writes — 

Success is the working with a dauntless will 
and a fearless heart, sod a stainless soul, of lb« 
thing we are in the world to do. It is not for us 
all t<i see (he end of oar labours, but the success 
ful life is the life that is nobly spent, building °pi 
it may be, to some far distant end, but building 
upward always, adding an enduring part to the 
immortal achievements of mankind upnnths earth 
The man with this unselfish purpose succeeds, 
whatever the world may >sy. “They never f»'l 
who die in a great cause ’’ In that noble line 
from a poet whose life was perhaps a failare— we 
may fix onr measure of success The self educator 
Beta no narrower aim before us than this *■ 
would have a man live for great ends ani pursue 
them by worthy means, it would have him 
a ptiza that la worth the winotug, and have 
him wto it We must fit ouraelves for our «or«» 
we must hold our heads high 10 the world 

Higher Education, by Lord Haldane 

Lord Haldane opened the new building* of 
tho Applied Science Department of the Sheffield 
University and )□ bis speech indicated that 1 
cloas oooneiiou would be maintained m future 
between pare and applied science in Universities, 
pointing out that this was neoeesary if we were 
to hold our own in the faoe of the rapid develop- 
ments in higher educutioa in Atuerioa and 
Germany 

The whole question of higher education, he 
said, had been under consideration by the Cabinet. 
They had their own lioe quite char now, » n “ *, 
was in the hands of bis colleagues of the uosra 
of Education To begin with, there wss a Loco 
miller, which although nominally connected 
with the Treasury, had great freedom, and eprnt 
a much larger sum of money upon the Univer- 
sities and Univeieitj colleges than used to »• 
spent in the old days 

“For the last twelve months," the LsrJ 
Chancellor coutinned, ’There has been a gre*J 
deal of sell nly abont this business of national 
education Sly colleagne, Mr Pease, with whom 
1 am in very frequuot oommumoalion upon these 
subjects, is carrying out wbat I belief • to bean 
enlightened policy He ie trusting to the very 
higl ly expert officials whom he has now get at 
the Board of Education, and he is consulting *M 
education authorities throughout the country* 
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The local educational authorities bare done 
splendidly, but the burden upon them has been 
very heavy. Tbe nation will have to make op 
ils mind to give considerably more out of central 
fandi* 

1 am glad to say the plans for these advances 
are now fashioned. They hare been under con- 
sideration practically the whole of this year, and 
wa know exactly what to do in order to make 
Advances if we only havs the nation at our back. 
That is the question, And why I catna here so 
gladly is that it gives mo aa opportunity of 
bringing that great national cause before you. 1 
hate any idea of increasing expenditure, whether 
out of local or national sources, if it can be 
avoided. It is salvage money, and unless yon 
spend it yon will go back as a nation, and your 
revenues by which yon keep np your deals and 
your armies will begin to shrink, because yon 
will not be bolding yonr own iu that great in- 
dustrial position from which yonr power aod 
your wealth have come." 


phrase and a magnificent . accompaniment o£ 
oratorical gesture.' Mr. Bcnsou’a own method 
is to write the whole discourse, aod then * golly' 
it out with what emphasis and vehemence lie cao 
muster. Tbaone point be has learned by prac- 
tice is the absolate necessity of clear enunciation. 

Another important point is to get into human 
touch with the aadience : ‘ An address delivered 
solemnly and ponlifically may possibly be impres- 
sive ; but it can hardly inspire. The best plan in 
to Bweep the faces of the rearer listeners, find a 
sympathetic person, and deliver one's lecture &t 
him or her. 1 have known the whole tone and 
current cf an address changed by a le?i urer brisk- 
ing iuto a responsive smile at some smiling hearer,' 
The real object of lecturing. Mr. Benson amerts, 
is ' Dot to commnnicate information, but to try to 
plant germinal ideas in the mind, and to arouse 
curiosity, not to satisfy it.' 


Advice on Lecturing, by Mr. A- C. Benson. 

Mr. A. 0. Binson, in an introduction conlribo- 
ted to the fourth volume of * The Book of Poblio 
Speaking,' has something to say on the art of 
lecturing. He holds that ‘the ordinary leutnrer 
must choose between two methods; be mast 
either deliver, solemnly and emphatically, his 
written discourse ; or else, if ho darea, he ci»y 
speak as informally and conversationally as he 
can ; and the second method is incomparably the 
best.' Carlyle used to ' speak his lectures,' 
although overwhelmed by agonies of nervousness. 
For * days before ' be said, ‘ drink al I would, ray 
throat continued dry as charcoal,’ and he used to 
stumble to the platform drugged and hysterical 
before the lecture, and go away at the end feeling 
like a mao who had been robbing henroosts ; and 
>et, with a sort of triumph at the thoogbt of the 
knunodale accent 1 golly iog at his well-dressed 
mdience for orer an hour.' 

Raskin, Mr. Ben bod recalls, used a mixed 
method, lie ussd to b'gin by readiog an elabor. 
itolj weiD.en. *^b. oc <uiA 
gained confidence, he would desert his manuscript 
altogether, talk in the moat frankly conversational 
way, and even, as happened in his lectares on 
birds, imitate the gait sod flight of crows aod 
swallows, as far as wingless biped could.' Go 
tbs other hand, Mr. Gladstone has been beard to 
deliver a long lecture on a Homeric subject, fall 
of carious learning without a siogls note and 
employing all the time ‘asastained felicity of 


ttevtewo ana notices- 

* PacuuiNiRY CnEuimi,’ bt II. W. Bacsob, 
M.A. PcBUsutus: W. B. Cute, Losdosi 
(U.N ivEtsm Toioeul PbesS) Is. 9 d. \ 

In this bandy treatise, the author has eminently 
succeeded in the task he has set before himself, 
of providing a course in Chemistry for bsgiDnere. 
Them ore many features to recommend it as 'a 
valuable guide to young learners in understanding 
the elementary principles of Inorgaoio Chemistry. 
The arrangement of to bjeot* matter, the nature of 
experiments and the clear instructions for doing 
them, ara all such as can he desired. It is note, 
wonby that too much reliance is not placed on 
heurUlic methods and that, therefore, it is free 
from a defect, which, nufoitnnatsly, is noticeable 
in some modern publications on the subject, and 
which, unless carefully guarded against, rather 
lands the beginner into vagueness and inaccuracy, 
than aids him in acquiring a definite and coherent 
knowledge of the subject. To each chapter are 
appended a summary thereof, pirctical exercises 
. VW, m/ay km vh Vnr, -puritan, vui a -ninn'oer o'r 
questions 'calculated to impress clearly on the 
learner’s miud the principles taught in each } 
thus the usefulness of the' book is greatly 
enhanced. The diagrams are, no doubt, neatly 
drawn i bnt we ehonld like * to say that it would 
have been far more useful, if, instead of the 
- sketches being represented, some in ptriptctire , 
some in teclion, a uniform method, (desirably 
; sectional diagram) had been followed. ’ • 
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Characteristically enough of the Pnblishers, the 
pnoling end the general get op of the book ere 
excelled, end the price u moderate enough for 
each a good Ireetiee We venture to think that, 
with a few additions to Its (cope, such as the 
(tody of Nitric acid, and the most important and 
netful melala and their compounds, it will form a 
suitable teat book of Elementary Chemistry for 
uee in the lower forma of schools in this Pie- 
sidotiny, if not in other provinces also as well 


catboh jdratei , oxalic, larlanc and citric acids, 
rotatory polarisation , the proleins , coal tar ana 
its products, era phenols, bentoic acid, camphor, 
and indigo, and artificial dyes 

The printing and the get up of the brok aw 
very fair and the presentment of matter is 
simple and attractive aa the nature of the subject 
will allow We should like to recommend Ibat it 
will be a useful guide to perrons dteirous of 
acquiring an elementary knowledge of Oig&* 11 
Ohtmuhy 


' Organic CnEMisTiiv,’ dt Jcuua B Couiv, 
PflD, BSo, F It A S, PcBLtsntss T 0 
ard E C Jaca, 67, Lo\o Acre W C , Lor 
dor CJ ml 

We owe an apology to tbs Publishers for the 
delay in reviewing the book Tbe Science of 
Orgmie CJumulry is of no less importance and 
practical utility than other ones in tbe economy 
aDd well being of tbe world , in fact, it is mti 
malely connected with the growth of medics! 
science and tbe development of industry in various 
branches Nevertheless, except a few that have to 
i specialise in it, tbe general public are not attracted 
to a study of tbe subject. Tbie may be due partly 
to the nature of tbe subject and partly to the 
manner in which it is handled in some treatises 

Tbe author h»e (ought to present the elements 
of this science in a clear and interesting form to 
tbe reader of average intelligence and has, it murt 
be said, » ell succeeded in the task The introduc- 
tion deals with (be original meaning of ’organic’ 
and tbe gradual widening of the scope of tbe 
subject due to the application of science to the 
several departments of industry, such ai djemg, 
tanning, manufacture cl candles, soaps, inks, papers, 
glue, aitificial silk, perfumes, explosives and 
pboUgraph y Then follows on account of tbe trend 
ofamenti 6c thoughts that ltd to the ooudusion that 
* Organic Chemistry' is governed by the same 
lawa of combination and affinity, elc , as • In- 
organic Chemistry’ A few pages are devoted to 
the study of the preliminary processes, terms and 
expressions requisite for a clear study of tbe 
subject, s j s pun Gcal ion of a substance, fractional 
distillation, molecular weight, molecular and 
empirical formula!. 

Amongst the subject-matter which the book treats 
of in greater or less detsil, mention may be made of 
the petroleum and paraffin industry, properties of 
halogen compounds 5 alcohols and their structure , 
the manufacture of beers, wines and spinta 1 the 
tatty acids, etcanns candles, defines, glycerine j 


Problem Parm jr Aoitomitic fob PaxriaiTOur 
Scaoou, lyT Coorsn Smith, M A GiKantt 
Editor 1 William P Milk, MA, DSc. 
(G Bill abd Soas ) li CJ 

This small volume has been writttn w'h * 
view to aid mathematical masters of preparaio y 
classes The book contains 5 sets of P*P* 

divided into 20 parts of & questions each, ana is 

specially usetul for teachers who prepare boys tor 
tbe Junior Examinations of the English Uni ve * 
allies It is not however quite adspted for use n 
all tbe preparatory classes of the Indian schools, 
as intended by the author, but an Intel gent 
Indian teacher will find abundant “ample. «n 
Arithmetic for the 4lh class of the preparatory 
schools, and for all the three form, of the Lower 
Secondary Department, lbere »«■ *>•» *®”"! 
portions suited for the 4tb Form of the Uppe 
School each as tbe advanced questions on *9 
and cobio measure requiring a knowieog 
Pythagoras’ Theorem (eg Paper E-18, 0 ^ ° 
Involution and Evolution. But the merit o 
book chiefly lies in msny suitable examples 
may be intelligently solved graphically « u 
those on time and distance, Ac.feff P fl P®^. , 

3, (0,50), 7 (•), 9 (l), D 1 (1) 4= “5 

papers especially in the Utter part contain a 8 
number or problems that may be easily * 

equations There are alto to be found nisny 
typical examples on the four simple rules t 
may serve for graphical illustration in th fl Lowe 
School. 

We may also suggest that some easy problems 
requiring a knowledge of metric system ana 
decimal fraction, and of lrdian coins, may 118 
Introduced then and there. On the whole wear® 
Sr clined to think that tbe bcok will bo useful t« 
the middle forms It will also be » valuable 
adaition to the Teachers’ library of tbe school. 
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' Tn, Aiao»Hi»V 11 A. 1. B.MT, MX (0.1- to «■>, lot tbo most etrns.t ttud.nl. ol '•*»» 
n v u , they have been presented m an interesting and 

TEBStir Paw*. CasnsiWli). «*• inviting manner and the author it to to coogntu- 

TbU handy book contains a brief and clear lated on his eminent success in the task set before 
account of the discovery of the constituent! of himself. Diagrams, though few, are neatbj drawn 

the atmosphere and of iheir properties. and the portraits of some of the greatest workers 

, , . , . in the scientific field corered hy the book, (Robert 

The first chap’er deals with the conception of the B . j h prieatU, »ud Joseph Black) add to 

composition and properties! of sir in early times lhe nse f a l D ess of the book. The printing and get- 
and the seseral sUges that led to the formation or o[ , he book lr6 excel | en ^ a » characteristic of 
correct Dotiooa thereon. The principle of Mrror tJj# publications of the University Tutorial Press. 
taeui (.%*, Xaturo-a abboirecce of a tmn . by W / M|) ree(lmmend lhe treatise as a valuable 
which the ancient philosophers lucluding Ualileo 
explained the phenomenon of suction in syringe* and 


We can recommend tbe treatise as a valuable 
guide fur lhe study of tbe Atnwsphert. 


pump*, and which remained current till Torricelli 
discovered almoiphtrie pratvif, the vslnsble ser- 
vice* tendeted by Torricelli, Pascal, Guericke, 
ltobert Boyle, Mwiotu acd Charles, in the devel- 
opment ol tbs »tudy of ‘air pressure’ and tbe 
constt action of appliance* for it* measurement, all 
Ihrie are described clearly enough to be easily 
grasped hy the eager Warner. Cbapten if end ill 
giro an account of the ‘ Phlogistic Theory * of 
combustion, and tbe dvcliUfaod fall thereof, »--* 


Bill’s Ekolish Tcxt3i English Elbgucs; 
Sclictioxs from Cusccra ; Focus nr John 
Milton j Po*us dv Lord Bison j Macxclat’b 
Distort or English, Cnirm 111; Plc- 
t arch's Lives or G-esaR 4»d Cicxno. 

(Giorsc Bill and Sons.) 6J. rack. 

Tha general study of literature i» facilitated by 


ol the contributions of eminent scientists like bandy editions of masterpieces, like those which 
Priestley, Cavendish, Dalton, Lavusier and Ave- Messrs. George Bell and Sons bare now issued. 


gadro. Which led to a new era that might be termed 
tbe begin nieg ol Modern Ohtnutry, based on 
atomic tUory. Modern Tiews on Oootiiulion ire 
treated of in ebspter V. 


Tha principsl constituents of tbe atmosphere, 
their important propertie* ard tba part they play 
lo the economy of Nature are meniiomd in 
chapter IV, while chapter YL la dtveud to the 


They are just what editions of pUln.tezte ought to 
be— cheap, neatly printed and neatly got-op, and 
the selection ol pieces made with taste and dis* 
crimination. A collection of English Elegiacs has 
been a long-felt want and it is supplied by one of 
the volumes in the Series, which has Lucidai, 
Adana* and In Afmorfain. The addition of Gray’s 
— ®'3!f ** o Country Chnrchyard and Matthew 

coostaccy of ‘atmospheric compoiitiou.’ A brief Arnold s TMyrti* could hare completed the list of 
explanation of the * kioetio theory ' of gases sod ■ , c , . masterpiece* in the language, 

J, Sioney'e views regarding tbe escape of gases without increasing tbe sire ol the book materially 
from planetary almoonheiei are found in chapter and »e rather regret their omission. We may 
VH and tbe nest one drels witb the formation of ** 10 observe there might hate been same general 
liquid air and ita properties, lo chapter IX is on , Elegise Poetry In the Introduction, 

traced a brief account of 'be eodearr.ors of great , 8 Selection* from Chaucer are eminently satis, 
scientists suds at .Raleigh, llimsay, and Dr.Trsvers ‘* c *°^7* comprising it they do the Prolog w, tbe 
in discovering the eiLunce in small quantities of Amjais 7«I» and tbe Prologue to tbe fogtrul of 
the yiw«, lleltum. Neon, Atgoo, Krypton and Uved Ivowm, Oue may however venture to ask 
Xenon. Chapter X treat* of the * Uadio-tclitity whether the humour of Chaucer is adequately 
ol tb* atawMpbeie,* a subject which is coo meted represented in this election and whether it might 
with many startling modern liiiouterirs in Science not have been better to include * piece like the 
and whwh lifiera an almr.it unlimited scope to Nonai niirtn .Tele. We are also sorry to notice 
future scisntifio •xploratiuo, while chapter XI the ©mission r.f a glossary at tbe end of the book, 
close* tbe book with a study of ’primitive atrao*- which wonld bare been necessary even for those 
ptew.* b * T * made some progress in the study of 

- „ . , , , , ...... Chaucer, much more so to the general reader. No- 

. J* 1 *" 461 J^od-l»J®baad will beef body can s.k for a belter representation of the 

tmowre w* to an wdrmt learner to ptov.diag poetry of Milton, than the piie. Included in this 
^ simple atwool uf the voW, the 6m two books of /Wise ult 

Rtowth *( the suhyret treea the wu Wt.iaw don n L’.ilV.jvw. li P, Mtua , Zvtidu. Count Th, AlZll 
to the present day. pry at tljedsUik mu*t he i*g of Cbrui't .VuiirtVy and seme of tho be*t 
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SanmU We have nothing to say against the 
choice of pieces flora Byron, except that ChiUe 
J/droU need not bare taken up 91 pacee, out of 
the 120 to the book 

Turning to the two volumes devoted to pro*e, 
we rib glad to nee tbe publishers have begun with 
Plutarch and Macaulay Ibere can be no in- 
tellectual food more wholesome and ennobling to 
the young student, than the piges of PluUn.li 
and the lives of Cnuar and Cicero are the best 
that Could have beeo selected in the circumstances. 
11 they do not illustrate Plutslcb’a desire to see 
somii parallelism in the lives of certain heroes of 
Greece and Rome, they represent ino careers, 
widely different in aim andaction, which also 
seem to supplement each other 1|, B third 
Chapter of Macaulay', Uatot 9 ,j h\glanl la 

particularly useful as a corrective to a chaructenstio 

weakness of the Indian nnnd, the induciiQ mate 
61 P,8t SQd a “ un *>l>"'gn«* to 
recognue the ad vat cement of rece.t Centuries 
To the student of History .t is of course invaluable 
h ® "w** comprehensive aod picturesque 
account of England in the times of Janies II We 
have great pleasure in recommending the books 
for general study in our schools and colleges 

Bsil’s Power Books. Parts I-VII (Geckos 
Belt. * Sons) 3d to eh v s 

Mesarr. Bell & Sons deserve to be congratulated 
on this excellent bene* of Poetry Books Tbe 
•electmu, have been mad, w.lh a fine apprenaUon 
of th» essential* of poetry and are arranged luthe 
a^d'ih radei J a f cord,n 8 t0 ‘teir difficulty* It » 

fn^oh oxrt eoVh . th ° “"“l* of aU ,he P”'» 

r? at? sri* 

=2? »!• aol * MB th ^drat. S The 

tho'ce need not have extended to E M Bolden. 

A * Proctor, Norman Gale, B. n Beiebim- 
Mra Norton, Samuel Lover, Re r Neale Fitra^l 

3s£3-rj-4irjawW 

n°™ ° r T “* Vf KNACCLABS, BT A R RaJABAIA 

»aaiTSSJSE ftaj-a 


[Dec 1913i 

Professor regrets the non inclusion of the reread 
cutars among tbe compulsory subject* of tbe Uni- 
versity cu-nculum We are not sure if the 
introduction of reciprocxl translation m tbe place 
of vernacular composition, which is now com- 
pulsory in tbe luteimedixte clasees, will result 
m any great improvement of Ibe vernaculars 
The suggestion is however worthy of serious con 
sideration as it emanates from a scholar of Ha'- 
pence 


Tub Dorman Unitrr61tt op the Would, 81 
D D. Vacbha, B A (fcokT Puintiko Pbes»i 
Bouuat) y At 

This is a humorous skit on attempts to mats 
University education as comprehensive as possible 
Here is a group of suggested subjects ■ ,4 Industrial 
Efficiency, English Lit. Texts, Human Economics, 
Beligion of God.” and eo on. We fail to reesny 
necessity for Ibis kind of grotesque caricature, foe 
we hare not heard of any misdirec ed efforts xt 
overstocking University cuniculam such objcc. 
tionable ways The humour is monotonous and 
wearisome and consists in the mere enumeration 
of tbe acBt varied subject* in groups. 

Old Tims Stories <fcOio World Cdsiov*. J - Of* 
by Osbtrude Catob, (MiciiiUtH L Co) 
6<L each 

Old Time Slorut and Old WerM Cus/emt are » 
series of veiy entertaining and instructive books. 
The tales are narrated in the moet ebanmug 
manner possible, aid throw considerable light not 
only od i he History and Geography, but aim on 
the religion aid people of ancient Assyria, Egypt, 
Palestine, Greece and Rome Even advanced readers 
will find it interesting to spend »n hoar or two 
with them Tbe authoress has tsken great pain* 
to make herself understood by children and her 
gift for stoiy telling is of every high order 

6t. Alotbics’ Cou-tcx, AIakoalobe. — We have 
received tbe acnusl report and pm» list for 1912* 
13, of the St. Alojuua' College, Margslore. The 
year constitute* a recoid in point of strength M 
the students number 1,210 as against 1,12S of lh» 
previous year Some addition! have been made to 
the Science Laboratories, the most important of 
winch it tbe accomplishment of the Electric in 
stalUtion. The staff of the school as Men in tbe 
report is maintained in an excellent condition. 
The College possesses two scholarahips given by 
Mr. Pied ate and Mr Joa Jnoghenu. Tbe Col legs 
Library is maintained very efficiently and it con- 
tains 4,158 hooks. 
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M A DBAS UNIVERSITY. 

Bpecial Mathematical Lectures. 

A course of University lectnres, about 
twenty in number, will be delivered by Ur. 

E. H. Neville, Fellow ot Trinity College, 
Cambridge, beginning about January 5, 1914, 
and lasting about five weeks. For tho bene- 
fit of those who can attend tbe lectures for 
only one week, the lecturer will deliver in the 
first week, two lectures on “ The Nature of 
Ileal and Complex Numbers” and two lectures 
oompleto in themselves on " Differential 
Geometry.” The remainder of tbe course 
will be taken np by a more detailed treat- 
ment of Ibis latter subject. Tbe subject of 
the main course is '* Moving Axes and Differ- 
ential Geometry,” and only socb persons 
are likely to benefit by it ns have read up to 
University M. A. Standard in Mathematics. 
While the lecturer will employ an origiual 
method, those who wish to attend are recom- 
mended to consult (after one of the usual 
text-books) either Darbonx’eTheorio generals 
dcs Surfaces or Elsenhart's Differential Geo* 
metry. Those who wish to attend these 
lectures should apply at once to tbe Registrar, 
University of Madras, for tickets of admis- 
sion, stating whether they wish to attend 
daring first week only or daring the whole 
coarse. Those who are not Masters of Arts 
of this University are requested to inform tbe 
undersigned of their standard of Mathemati- 
cal attain incuts. 

Elections, 

Elections for the two vacancies created by 
the resignation and retirement of Messrs. C. A. 
Smith and A. 11, Strange among the ordi- 
nary Fellows elected by tbe Faculties, and for 
two vacancies created by the retirement of 
the Uon’bls Mr. V. S. ynuivasan and Mr. P. 
Likehmioarsso, among the ordinary Fellows 
elected by Registered Graduates, will be held 
ou Saturday, the IQth January 1914, between 
1 and 3 r. u. 

Change of Examination Estes. 

It ia notified by Mr. Francis Dawsbary, 
Regie trar of the University, that the follow- 


iDg examinations which thould be held com- 
mencing on Monday, the 6th April 19)4, 
according to the Regulations will b® held 
instead commencing on Monday, (he 30tb 
March 1914: — (l) The B. A. (Hononrs) 
degree Examination.— Part II j (2) The 

K. A. degree Examination ; (3) 1st L. M. 

and S., 1st M. B. and B, S., and 2nd M. B, 
aud B. S. Examinations ; (4) F. E. and B. E. 
degree Examinations. , 

The following examinations which should 
be held commmenciDg on Wednesday, the 1 6th 
April 1914, will be held instead commen- 
cing on Monday, the 6th April 1914. — 2nd 

L. M. and S , Final L. M. and S , 3rd M. B. 
and B. S. and Final M. B. and B. S. degree 
Examinations. 

It ia notified that another practical 
examination for the lx T. Degree nnder 
the old Regulations will be held on 
Wednesday, the 15th April 1914. Applies* 
tions for admission to the Examination from 
candidates who have passed the theoretical 
test but have yet to complete the degree 
sfaoold reach the Registrar in the form pre* 
scribed not later than the 1st February pre- 
ceding. No candidate shall bo admitted to 
tbe examination unless he has previously 
paid a fee of Its. 20. 

CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY, 

Address to ilia Excellency the Viceroy. 

At a special Convocation of Senate of the 
Calcutta University in the Throne Room of 
Government Douse on the 26th inst., the Vice- 
Chancellor read ont an address to the Viceroy 
. as Chancellor of tbe University and presented 
it with a silver casket. In the course of his 
address the Vice-Chanceller said the Univer* 

- «ty wonld have to appeal for financial' assist-] 
aoce to tbe Government for the development 
of tho work of the University especially in 
regard to the higher post-graduate study, Ho 
then presented the following to Bis Excellency 
for the preferment of honorary degrees. f 

Professor Vinogrsdoi! for LTxD., ProfeEBOf , 
Jacobi for D. Litt,, Professor Yoong for D.So., 
Doctor Rashbehary Ghose for Fh, D , Mr. 
Rabiodranath Tagore for D. Lilt., Mr. Day net 
forD.Sc, 
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Hu Excellency the Viceroy in tha course of 
his reply spoke as follows Jjy Government 
h»s already received proposals from the Uni- 
versity of a very extensive character and "we 
are anxionslv considering what m the light of 
experience here and elsewhere are the lines 
on which it will be moft profitable to advance 
when the general policy hss been laid down 
in broad principles in the Government of India 
Jtesoln Lions of the 2(st Febrcary lash The 
application of broad pnociplea to practical 
renditions is a matter calling for mnch know- 
ledge, experience sod patient investigation. 
Especially 10 a country so circomstaoced as 
India, I hare no donbt, however, that in the 
fatness of time oor University, thanks to tbs 
gilts of gene root donors like Sir T Fal.t and 
Dr. ltashbehsry Gbose and the assistance of 
Government will become a centre of far 
radiating influence for the b,gher education of 
the territories within ns academic prediction 
Iwhishyoo, Senate of the Calcutta Uoiver* 
sity, every good With and I can assure yon 
that I and my Government are not less m- 
Ih.u ,..,.,1,,., .,1 lUt Ulnt 

to the progress of education to the highest 
e«nte of that term, which include, the forma, 
tioo of character, the cal ti ration of mmd and 
the dissemination of an cvcr-wideoing 
uaence of engagement. 

THE l'U.S’JAU UMVEnsiXT. 

OeaTooation. 

The annual Convocation of the Punisb 
Uoirm ty was Leiden the 23rd instant, fiu 
Honoor the Lieutenant Governor as Chan- 
«»nr,p„„d, B g An add*.. was delivered 
l ' ^^CheceeUar and it took 
th* ship* of a morsl discourse laying emphasis 
“ the kind of character tbit UoTvrm.v 
education was expected to develop. Io n.w 

mtnu cf the country, Dr. Kwmg ‘.44 , 
lere^cal character, dear, strut* , drfio.U 
acd true is a qashly the ebesnew of „l, lt b , 3 

td 'uIa^T 1 “ * b< ? ** the position 

nl leadership or who arrogate*, u> himself 

V* ** K' 0 *' 5 * of tv,«. 

10 tU reentry Or. L‘«irg 
« It ts the {Uttfa.tt ftslwe t< lU 


timee," he continned “I tsko it that moat of 
as do not set a high value npon honesty only 
becanse it is the boat policy. Vet we aro not 
thereby precluded from recognising the ex- 
pediency, utility and necessity of high morsl 
principles throughout tbo entire domain of 
trado an 1 commerce.” Concluding Dr. Ewing 
said “ Unselfish patriotic service performed 
for the welfare of those whose opportunities 
and privileges have boen fewer than yoors, 
works persistently done free from light of 
self-advertisement and rondered effective by 
tact and skill of which your training has 
made you matters, it is upon these that youf 
eqaipment and environment summon you to 
enter." 


ALLAHABAD UNIVEIISITV. 

Proposed Haw Chain. 

The Convocation of the Allahabad Umver* 
eity took place on the 16th ultima. Tbf 
Uon’bte Dr Snnderlal, C LE, Vice-Chso- 
cellor, presided and delivered the Convocation 
Address which has been published in tbu 
number The Vice-Chancellor referred to 
the establishment of the Faculty of Engineer- 
ing and tbo nun exteonon of help to tbo 
Thomason College, Koorkee. lie announce* 
that the Government had given their approval 
to the establishment of Uotveriity Cns't* *jj 
Economics and Modorn History ana expressed 
their willmgnm to establish a third Chaw foe 
three year*. The Address renclotlrd with an 
earnest appeal for higher studies and research 
at the Universities 

Site ties*. 

At Ibe University election held os the 22nd 
ultimo, I’acdit Uokaraa Eath Miara, i’aedil 
Iqbal Naraiu Gorin, i’andil Msool eifsl 
/atshf and Frofesaur Caabdi Fr»»ad have 
be»n elected Fellows of the Allahabad L*d* 
tertily by the UrgisUrvd Graduate*. We 
eorgratulste them 00 their welt-mmUd else- 
Iwtv 
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3uMan Educational mctea- 

MADRAS. 


H. E. THE GOVEBNOB’S VISIT TO 
schools. 

The Rsja’i College, Parl&kimedi — At this 
Coll-g* II m Excellency "As received bf tbe Z'raindar 
and Mr. A. E Colton and wag conducted round tba 
buildings by Mr. E. Wmckler, Principal. 

Before leaving tbe College. Die Excellency made 
tbe 1 olio *ic ir remarks in tbe Visitors' Book “This 
College may I trnat long continue to be a source of 
ever-widening usefulness and good influence and of 
pride to Parlakimedl It ie well managed and 
directed, well equipped with buildinga and with 
play and and recreation grounds, and every care 
will no doubt be taken to keep it abreast of tbe 
advancing requirements of education." 

Dig Excellency then performed the interesting 
ceremony of tsying the foundation stone of tbe 
Morrison Extension of the fiija’e College and 
declared tbq foundation-stone well and truly laid. 
The Zemiodar then garlanded Bis Excellency and 
cheers were called for him which were heartily 
responded to Cheers were then called for and 
answered lustily for the Zrmiodar. 

Uriya Girls’ School. ParlakimedL— Leaving the 
College. His Excellency and parly motored to the 
Uriya Girls’ 8chool where they were received bf 
BaoBihad-irB S V. Sarms, Estate Manager. 
Tbs girls sang Uriya songs composed for tbe occa- 
sion, and entertained His Excellency and parly 
With Kolattam. Before leaving Ibis school tbe 
Governor entered the following remarks la tbe 
Visitors*. Book; — “It has been a pleasure to visit 
Ibis school and to know that the necessary exten- 
sions of buildings and plsy-groanda are approved. 
The school seems well managed and shows every 
sign of ( vigour, a very attractive and promising 

Telngn Girlt’ School, Parlakimedi —Bis Excel- 
lency and parly visited the Telngn Girls’ School 
where, also, Bis Excellency the Governor wsa 
received by Bao Bahadur B. S. V- Ssrma. 

Ria Excellency entered the following remarks 
in the Visitors’ Book j — '‘T his is an excellent school 
doing good work which is evidently much apprecia- 
ted and 1 wish it sneer as," 

Hr*. A. V. N. College, Vfngapatam.— At this 
kiTfWiwii jVia V.na?iirney was received bf tbe 
trustees Sri A. Y. J»PRi' Rao and Mr. P T. 
Sreenivssa Iyengar and the other members of the 
Committer, eis, Messrs L T. Harris, A. L Haonay, 
and C- Hansford. His Excellency saw tho various 
classes at work. The present strength of the College 
department is 192 and of School department R87, 
The estimated fee income of ihe year ia Ha. 22.800. 
His Excellency visited the Science laboratory where 
student* were engaged ia conducting various sorts 
of experiments. Hia Excellency then went upstair* 


and saw the library as well as tbe drawing das* 
at work. More than an hoar was spent ia in- 
specting this interesting instil ntion. ' 

Maharaja’s College. Viiiansgarsm.— At this Col. 
lege, flis Excellency »aa received by the B*j* and 
Rao Bahadur K' Ramanuja Cbanar, Principal. 
The College has an ancient origin and bes been 
patronised liberally by a Jong succession of Maha- 
rajahs and Rejabs of Vixianagaram. 

At the conclusion of the intpection His Eiellency 
wss conducted to tbe Durell Library where bad 
aaartnbled the Principal and students of tbe Sanskrit 
College. Some students recited ft few vema from 
tho Vedas, a translation of wbicb was furnished Ip 
His Excellency An elderly student then recited ft 
Sanskrit verse composed for tbe occasion in praise 
of His Eiccltency. Principal Ramanuja Charia? 
then garlanded Lord Pentlacd, sod other members 
composing Bis Excellency's party. ' , 

Government Girls’ School, Vixiansgaram.— At 
this School, Bis Excellency wsa receiv'd by Mn 
8. Kameawara Ban, Sub- Assistant Inspector. of 
Schools, Gar jam and Virtgapaiam Girls’ Range. , 
Tbs following reinarka were made bj llie Exei 1* 
leccy in the Vieiiore’ Book of tbe School It baa 
given me ranch pleasure to pay a visit to this school 
and to fled such good attendance and singing." * 
Onslow Institution, Ganjam Dt —At this institu- 
tion. His Excellency wss received by tbe Rev. 0. E. 
Sell, Chaplain ot WaUair and Mf. O. Ranatoid, In. 
spretorof Schools This imvery old instil ntion fata. 
blixLrd as long ago ssl854, Mr A Ocalow.then Collec- 
tor of Ganjam, having bequiathed by deed of tmat, 
a home which was (ben tbe Collector* residence and 
some landid properly for Ihe ratabliibment of a 
rcbool. Tbe Lord Bishop of Madras sod the 
Archdeacon of Madrse were sppoiotid trustees. This 
wae the first Anglo-Vernacular School in this 
district. 

Government Orders —The Government approve 
generally the proposal oj the Municipal Council ol 
Tellichery (1) to ixtend and improve tbe Brenuen 
Collrge buildings and (2) to construct ft hostel with 
warden’s quarters et an approximate aggregate 
cost of Rs. 40,000 end will be prepared to make a 
grant not exceeding Ihi* amount from tbe Imperial 
non-recurring grant vf (9 LkU for education. 
Further order* regarding the preparation * of 
detail'd plans and estimates and tbe execution nt 
the work nill issue in tbe Public Works Department. 
The requirements of the Mnnicipal Council in regard 
lo the buildings should be communicated 10 that 
<L partment through tha Director of Public Instnic- 
tiou. . , 

On completion the bnildiogs will remain the 
property of Government, hot will be lent totba 
Municipal Council for use in connection with tha 
college. 
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The Government ere pleased to sanction ft grant 
not exceeding one belt of ibe actual expenditure 
cor Its 1 925 towards the cost oE certain additions 

to SL Joseph's European Convent Girls High 
School, Calient. 


The Government sanction the proposals of the 
Direotor of Pablio lostroolion to distribute a sob- 
*idy of Ea 91.825 to the local b srds and monici 

R .titles shown in tbe liat sub muted by him for 
nproving the scale of telenet of tbe general staff 
employed in the secondary ecboolt and colleges 
under their maioleoanoe The amount will be met 
from tbe special Imperial grant of 23 lakha provided 
In tbe civil bodget eeiimate for 1913— H Ibe 
AcconntaokGeneral will be requested to dubirae 
the tnbsidiee to tbe local bodies concerned 
The diatrict boards and maDicipsl conncila will 
submit to Government in the Local and Municipal 
Department at an eatly date proposals for tl e 
revision of the scale of s tlanes of the staff 
The Director's proposal to distribute Re 9 100 for 
improving tbe scale of salaries of ibe pandils and 
other language teachers employed 10 the secondary 
schools and oullegea under local board a and rnanici 
pal councils will be separately considered. 


Uoiversily of Madras of tbe American '■ College, 
Madura, in Group (n-A)— Physical Scienct— of tbe 
BA Degree courses 


Ths Secondary School Leaving certificate issued 
by ths Mysore State will be considered rquivsJtnt 
to the Secondary School Leaving certificate granted 
by this Government 

The Government sanction a grant of Re 17000 
to the Municipal Conned <f Palgbst towards tbe 
coat of tbe installation of a gae and electricity 
plant lo the Victoria College, This amonot 
be met from ibe Imponal non recurring grant 
of <9 lakhs and will bv paid in H1WJ Th# 
work can be pot in hand at onoeibut need not be 
paid for till that year 



to be added thereto 


The Government are pleased to sanction a grant 
not exceeding one half of the actual erpeoduore 
® 0T “* 3.200 towards the coat of coostrnclioo of a 
drill hall in the London Mission girls' high school. 
Vepery, Madras. 

Ths Government approve the proposal of tha 
Municipal Connell of Kurnool lo acquire H „ 
with the bnildiog thereon adjoining U,e Municipal 
High Scbnol, Kornool, forlbo pnrposea nf the achoot 
Tha coat of tbe acqmaition will ba met from the nop. 
recurring por.ion of the lopTul Rraot of 23 lakhs 
prorlded in the Civil Budget Estimate for 1 9tS U 
and when acquired tha site and building will remain 
1 oI a .°; crom « Dl hat will be lent to tbe 
*chooT P Cuoncl1 * or n,# m connection with the 

^£ ar ‘ b#r ordern regarding tbe acquisiiton of the 
prnparty will nan# in the Publio Work. Depart- 

#tps§=i= 

2. '» «w>. S 

vSTi'.ii'S l‘l 

pi~«i w j.. t„.h,v'i!ewiM D u. c Lie 


The Government are pleased to aanelion a «X.nt 
not esceedmg one half of the actual eipendiln re 
nor Be. 7JW towards th. cost of addition. and 
improvrmenls to the building occupied by Ibe 
Town High ScLool, Guntur. 

Tbe Government ere pleaacd to sanction A 
not exceeding Iwo-tbirde of tbe aolnal expenditure 
nor B. 28 266 toward. tLe coat of construction of 
a building for tie primery echool of Ibe Pntenia* 
Uon Convent Middle School, Vepery, Madras. 

Tbe Government sanction tbe proptsal of tbs 
Director of Pnblic Instruction to btld th***'” 10 *. 
lion for leathern’ certificates under Ibe Cod# 
Regulations for Foropean Schools in the month « 
December wuh t fleet from this year 

The Madras Teachers* Guild —A general meeting 
of tie M.dree Teacher#' Gmld was held in 
Hindu High School, Tnplicane, with the Il" n 
Mr V Srimvaaa Sa.tn.r in tbe chair Mr K. B 
Ramanadfcan delivered an intereating lector# on 

Whet Ail. the Teacher." Mr. C K Kriahoa 
Iveogar next opened a ducusaion on th. History of 
Education in the L. T. curriculum H# said lh»t 
after a hot diacuaaion in tbe rrcent Senate meeting 
It was considered to remore the subject "History of 
Education" from the L T courw, and It# Govern* 
ruent approred the recommerdation Cif the Senate. 
They had removed the .object very bsatily. Tbe 
scheme at now soggcaUd wae certainly defective, 
and could not In any way improve lb« method o[ 
education. 
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no person could ha a 
licentialed teacher without Boroa knowledge Ol'tb* 
history of education aDd as each it mnst be iDctnded 
in the curriculum. Ha also suggested that the 
opener might bring out a resolution on the subject. 
Several other members took part in the debate and 
they all agreed with the opener, 
jjr. 0, K. Krishna Iyengar then moved the fol- 
lowing caaolution “ That this meeting of the 
Madras Teachers’ Guild regrets the omission of 
the history of education from the L T. coarse of the 
Madras University and requests that early steps 09 
taken by the Senate to reiutradneo the sime.* 

Tha resolution was carried unanimously after 
being duly seconded. With a vote of thank* to tha 
Chairman the meeting terminated. 


Nadar Secondary School. Poralyar— Owing to 
the sincere endeavours of M tt.tty. 9 K. 8rini- 
vaiseharisr Avl., B A. L.T, tha Eleadmaster of the 
N. S S. Poraiyar, the School anniversary came, 
for the first time, to be grandly performed tbia 
year. 

On Saturday, the 15th ultimo, 1 sport*' was held 
in the Msidhan at Tracquebar. All the cititsne 
took an active part and tberewae n lsrge number 
of spectator*. Mr, Mmning and a tew other local 
official! acted aa judgi* 

On Monday, the 17th ultimo. M-R-By. Rao Sahib, 

B. N. V. Bajscbar Avl., B A., Deputy Collector, 
Majavaram, presided over the interesting ceremony 
of the distribution of prixe*. Ue Br»t unveiled 
the painting* of the late Mr. Tbsvasumolhn Nadar, 
the founder of th* institution and of Mr. Neiler, lb« 
first manager of the school, and then gave away 
the prixei. 

M. P. Doraisamy Aiyrr, Esq, Journalist and 
Secretary of tha Taujoee District Conference, gave 
a very thrilling sp*ecb which aimed at impressing 
th* grand tuixim, “Honour the king” The 
President In lb« course of his impressive speech 
pointed out the importance of punctnality, advised 
the pnxa-wtnnera to keep np their reputation and 
exhorted the other students to strive to win such 

K isee, Ue further sincerely wished that, with the 
nerviest htlp of M.B By. T. Gurosaray Nadar 
Arl. th* proprietor of th* institution, the school 
may toon ri»» to * college. 

With th* voU of thanks to the chair by the 
Manager, Mr. K. Stray Iyer, the proceedings came 
tnantaae- 

Ta*n select scenes from Shakespeare’s Kmj 
Jek+ and from the Tamil Slaji Cktvtt'am came to 
b* successfully actsd on the stag* 

"Sue Gatnodaya Samaism.” Kellers— Tbe 
“5*1 acui senary of the ‘•See* unanojaya Saras inn,” 
ftellv'ra, was rsUbraUJ oo the 2nd instant with 
JUo Otkedar T. U.ahavayta, £*, , S.A, Uiawict 
Vv< lector, atBcre.ln the tharr. 


The meeting began with the introductory remarks 
of the Chairman and the prayer in Telogn verses 
specially composed for the occasion. The Secretary 
of the Sams jam then read the Annual Report for 
the year ending August 1913. 

Mr. S. Bhovaraha IUo Pan tola Geru. Bi.tr, 
Sab- Assistant Inspector of Schools. Kavali, address- 
ed the audience on * self-help. ’ The speech waa 
characterised with eloquence and impressiveness. 

The Cbairmanin his concluding speech encouraged 
the members of the Association in an able speech. 
Then ihe Chairman, the lecturer and the President 
of the Samsjsm weru garlanded in Ihe midat of 
loud arplaues. Nose-gays of fliwtre were then 
distributed among the gentlemen present. 

Tbe Preaident Mr. K. Yenkatramaiya Garn, 
B.a, L T give a hearty vote of thaoks to the 
Chairman. Thanks were also proposed to Mr. 
S. Bhnvaraha Rso Pantnlu, ba.lt., Ibo lecturer, 
and Messrs. M. Narssimschariar Avl. B a., b L- and 
A. Santana Rama Iyengar Avl., B a., l t. 


The Knmbakonam College.— Under an invitation 
maned by Mr Tates, the Principal, the eltfsof tho 
town assembled to witness the opening of < the 
additional building* just completed within the 
college premises, the new extension being intended 
to accommodate partly tbe science classes end 
laboratory sod partly tbe English lecture room*. 
Mr. B. B. Wood, I 0.8 , the Collector, who was to 
perform theopcoirg ceremony arrived with Mra. 
Wood accompanying him. Mr. Yates spoke eftbo 
Government grants for the works, sppraled U> the 
publ'O to endow scholarships such as the late Mr, 1 
K. Rsogatsdha Bow and asked Mr. Wood to 
formally oprn tbe new room* filled np with scienti- 
fic apparatus and other (qaipmrnt to begin the 
lessons with Mr. Yatrs then banded over tbe key 
to Mr. Wood. Mr. Wood rose amidst rheera sod 
delivered a either long speech beginning with hia 
thanking Mr. Yates for bis kind invitation and 
effsriog in lb* coarse of his Address advice to the 
atndei>'* of science for whom tbe new buildings hsd 
been intended. Mr. Wood congratulated Mr. Yates 
on bis having succeeded in getting grants from 
the Government which was no easy task stall. 
He impressed on the students tbe need of 
clear thinking so aaaenti*! for scientific studies 
and no fete for success in life. Ha also compliment- 
ed the Coll eg*' far the exceedingly good physical 
environment* it possessed in its beautiful meadows 
sod thus nuking the wbnla premises lock like the 
Cambridge College, and it had rightly earned that 
came in South India, Ue added that ihe College 
would continue to be tha beet in the Presidency 
except tbe Presidency Collrga at Madras. Ha then 
left for tha moms and opened them with the key 
anjidrt lood cheers. With lbs usual distribution Of 
Sower* and p»it i«j»vs the gathering broke up. 
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B G U School P»lghat —The opening ceremony 
of the new Basel Mission High School bmld "g 
Polgbat, took place on Saturday the 29lh ol inr > at 
4*36 P M Among thoea present were R»t W Mailer, 
Principal of the BOM College, Calicut, R«v P 
Bougie of the Theological Training School. Car.na- 
nnre A H Davry Eq nf the Victoria College and 
MBKy R. S khura Menon At) Municipal 
Chairman The President began the proceedu ge 
with a prayer Some Malayalam slukas which were 
rompoatd by (he Pandiis of the school were rrciled 
by aetodentof the eame etbool Then the Manager 

f are a brief his ory rf ilia school Afier lecturre 
y Mr A II Davey Mr R Sekhara Menun and 
Rev P, S angle, the proceedings came to a close 


St Joseph s College Trlchiaopo’y —The dialnbo 
turn of pri.t to the sacccssFul aludinls of the 
St Joseph a C dlege, 1 richiaopole oime off st the 
College Hall, reoenlly Mr L E Binkley ICS, 
Collector, presiding and Mrs Burkl'y daalribuling 
the pn**s TbnRev Mr Bertram, B J Pnnupal ol 
the College, read the Ann nst Report tor the tear 
1912-13 After the reading rf the ReportMra Buck 
ley distributed the pe aeaaDd Mr Bnckley then made 
a abort speech congratulating the Principal 00 the 
good work done ea evinced by the Report sod tbe 
Successful students who had won prises The uaosl 
vote of thanks to tbe chair and theamgingof tbe 
Net ions] Anthem by tbe College Band brought the 
meeting ta a close 


8 p 0 H'gh School. Vepery —The ssnniy Bftb 

s JI nKais SS5S.V r SGnSn'TfiaS 

^ok place jn the Madras Museum Theatre, with 
H E Lord Pen llaod in the ohair The function 
was witness! <1 by a very large gather, „g oU*d°, 
and gentlemen, bntb European mod Indian the 
bulknf tboeepre.sut being tbe parent, aid rela 
lithe™™ pop,I 1 * T , btro were interesting items 

SSUS,; ol T«,k jf ffit’ Tb. ’£1' &"£ 

l« U. eS 


The Harris High School— A very interesting 
lathering took place in vbe grounds of tbe school st 
Pete r's Road R >j apsi tab Tbe obj ect was to celebrate 
tbo fitly seventh anuiverseiy of the foundation of 
this school by Iiird Earns, a former Governor of 
the Presidency, and to dis nbnte the pmes awarded 
after the ouuual examinations The chair was taken 
by Khan Bahadur M Snider Husain Kban Sakib 
Bihudur, oow a retired Deputy Collector, but 
formerly a elndeot 10 the Harris Bchool The 
pri-ceedings commenced with drill exercises about 
SObiya averaging possibly 12 years of age, takirg 
part m n Tiro R purt wss next read by the K«» 

M G Goldsmith the manager of tbe school The 
Chairman tl en dialributed the prises and gsve^ the 
•tudcnla souod words of advice Rev M G Gold* 
smith proposed a vole of thanks to the Chairman 
for attending, and for the kind words be had 
expressed, as will ai for tbe nobla example be hid 
displayed to the honour of his old school The vote 
ol thanks wss passed with acclimation Three 
cheers were called for in his honour He was 
garlanded and condnoted to hi» carnage, and the 
proceedings terminated 


Education in Oogole— Tbe third anniversary of 
10 Teachers’ Associations in the Ongole Range 


tho Teachers' Associations ...... 

wos held 10 ihe Jsgsnmitra Hall recently 
tbe presidency 0 r Mr M 

Paotolo is, Inspector of Schools. 2nd Circle 
There were present at the meet ingebont 300 lescher* 
and tbe .Ms of the town Al7 30aM article, prepared 
by Ihe teachers and pupils of the several schools uj 
tbe B.ngo were exh.b, lid The brat ol the exhibits 
were selrclrd by Mr 0 M 8r.emvssacl.iry. 
Aeaim'ant Inspector of Schools Guntur District, 6 r. 
K Rmm.kri.hoa Uao Pontnlu Gsru, B * and Mr. 
N Vrnkatrarg.ro Ss.lry, Ple.der. At 8 SO * *0 

Me B. KnshSam.clar.ar, B a , President of lbs 

Aasrciation instructed the raerobora of the Assoc 
lions on the preparation of oxygen and carbonic tCw 
gases. 

Tbe publio meeting commenced at 4 30 r H After 
ibe usual prayer, the Secretary of the 0n f° l * 
Teacher.* Association, reid the A non al Report Ort 
He wmk of all Associations in the Oogola lunge. 
Mr K Rarosknsbna Rao Pantnlu Garo, » ‘1 
lectured to the audience on " Chancier and 
formation *' The meeting eloaed with the dislnou- 
lion of pus a and a vole of thanks to the President, 
lecturer and tbegenlry assembled 


South India Teacben’ Union, Madras —The 
General Sei relary of the South India Teachete 
Union wnlis that be addressed a letter on lbs *6in 
ultimo to the Private Hecrelsry to HI* Fxcetlency 
iho Vneroy, requesting him to submit to U>* 
Excellency ihe prayer of the Umou for tbe starting 
of a Provident Fund and for old age pension for 
tf sobers in non pensionable service- The following 
ie the reply received from the Department of Educa- 
tion — " With reference to your Utter, dated the 
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26th November 1013, addressed to the Private Secre- 
tary to Hie Excellency ibo Viceroy. I am desired to 
aay that a scheme for some provision for the old ago 
of teachers not in pensionable service is under con- 
sideration by the Government of India.’' 


CALCUTTA; 


Bowbazar High School —The annual priza-dia. 
tr.bnliou of the -Bov* Bazar High School came off 
recently at the school premises under the presidency 
of the uun’ble Mr. Justice E. P.Chapmon, M. A..1.C S. 
The school bailiioR was lastefully decorated with 

!■»»» Hlrt M»!. K"?'.?-?" 


ce of guardiai , ---- - - 

The Headmaster Bibn B'.jendr* Nath Ghosh, BA,, 
read tbo annual report of the school. Then followed 
the recitations which were highly appreciated by 
Ihe audience- Then the President distributed the 
“Chandra Medal” to Master S. Maker jee who 
stood first among the successful students of Ibis 
school in the aggregate and in Sanskrit, the K. 1>. 
Ghosh Medal to Master N. Mukerji who stood first 
in English among the successful students of this 
School, at the Matriculation examination of 1912 / 
and 46 priais consisting of valuable and useful 
books to 46 meritorious boys or the school Then 
the President congratulated the school committee 


prize distribution of this institution took place 
ceolty. lira, Tinbty presided at d gave away the 
priz-a. A delightlnl programme was gone through 
Miss E. A. Evan®. Lidy PriicipM. read the School 
Report from which we learn that there has bten a 
steady increase in the number of pupil* and the 
strength ia I22*gaiu«l 9J of last year. Two pupils 
sppeartd for the U'gh School Leasing Certificate 
examination latt April and one did very well. She 
aocurtd a good certificate and is continuing her 
studies privately with a view to taking her degree 
in the Madras 0 Diversity. Two appeared for the 
Middle School Examination aud boLb passed. A 

pupil of the School, Jaffri B gum, one who b»» beta - r. - 

in school since her childhood and who look her on their successful management and the teaching 
11. 8. L. certificate in 1911 baa this year been «p- «t»ff on the uniformly good University results, 
pointed Secretary to the School, a poet which she 


fill* very well 1L H. the Nitnu's Government 
have sanctioned Ba. 39.000 lor enlarging the school 
building near Uuseain S»khar garden. 


Chakdah* R. L. Academy.— The prixe-distrl- 
butioo ceremony of the Cbakiaba Ram Lall 
Academy recently took place jo the compound of 
tba school. The school building wore a gay ap. 


lor Their 1m penal Uajtalits. 

TuplLTesehm’ Association, Calicut— W# have o n ^i*t?*^ w 


Darbar Day CalehraUon —All tba school* ia the pe ar*u C e. Mr. S O. Mukberiee.I.C 3 , the District 

Presidency were closed on the I2ib instant ia Magistrals o> Nadia, occupied the chair. There was a 

honour ol the Anniversary of the Darbar Day and large sttendacce of ladies and gentlemen Tbo 

decorated with Union Jacks sod otbtr Sags and AisUtaut Secretary read the annual report which 

some cf them gave treat* to their children lour- showed how the school from a small beginning 

school eporla were held m many places. They were ha, dev.loped into • first class English School 
all well attended by teachers and pupils who keeuly end referred to the epltudid gilt of lis 4.000 
competed for the priaes offered to them towards of Babu Bam Lill Siogb, a wealthy resident 
tha end of the eporls. Trite* were given to the of the locality. Bibu Janaki Nath Bhatt*. 
winner* in the eperta, which nee followed by ao ebarjee, M.A., Profetaor, Bipon College, addressed 
address, on loyally and the import.nco of the the meeiiug. Be congratulated the Managing 
celebration of the d»y. After lbs addre.a tha Committee on the succei* that has attended 
National Anthem was sung and cbvtrs were calltd their labours end dwelt on the dignity of tbo 
school mister. Mis* B. M. Bose then addressed the 
meeting. Ber speech w«s very highly appreciated 

. . t and aha was warmly received while the spoke. Baba 

received th* annual tepott ol the Aaaociation which Saliah Kumar Baoerjee. 1LA, Headmaster, Mittra 
ft attached to tha Government Training School, Inetunuon, Calcutta aod Babu Brojeudr* Nath 
Calicut. All the papit- teacher* in the various BA*#fl*o then addressed the stndecte, the latter 
grade# of tha Government Training School, Calicut, refrrrmg lo tbo epleodid gift of Baba Ram Lall 
without aoy (leap lion ere members of the Aaaocia* biofth. The Chairman ia a nice little speech coo. 
lion. AU th* mealing* have bceo ver7 well attend- Managing Commute® on their solid 

ed. Twenty-two meetn gt were conducted daring " ~ ~ 

the je»r 1913 of which Id were ordinary oeetiega 
and 4 were lot the It sanction of b a* 1 o< *» count t i*d 
with the Ataoci alien. To* following piper* end 
magi t’nee are submitted for by th* Association s— 

"Th* Madras Mail" (Daily) | “Th* Vfeat Coast 
Reformer i“ “The Indian Raviaw t" “ The Educe- 
tree*) Review T "1U MaUiala Maooraa* t - 
" Kerala Patnka (•* “ Bbaahapoatini. " The cere'* 

Ol the Aaeocialioa era met by anWriptioc* collect- 
ed at a *rada*tcd rate Iroa tte tatmhtte of th* 

Aioctuuac. 


work and wished continued good Inck to the school. 


The Indian Science Congruj —A provision*! 
programme Lu now been drawn up for the Indian 


I Carmichael is the patron, aod the 

Cmnaittew i, a* follow* i-Dr. N. An.nd.U 
Mr. 1. CiRBlo Brown, Dr. V. Utuhl, Lv-CoL 8 <J. 
Barrord, S. 5L 3-, Mr. 0. (J. Catder, Dr. \7. A. K, 
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Christie, Dr E P Harmon Mr II U Hayden, 
Prof P 3 Mocifahon, Hon Justice Sir As! otosb 
Mukherj Sir R N Mukherjee Captain C L Pearl, 
Prof J L. Simonarr, lion Stcretary and Treasurer, 
Mr D Hooper Indian Aluarom 
The provisional programme is as follow* — 
Thursday January IS 10 30 a to to 1 p t 
Opening address followed by reading of paper* on 
Chemistry, Physics and Geology 2 30p m Reading 
ol pipers 4-30 p m Recrplton of delegate*. 6pm 
Illustrated Loot ore on the Syrian Christian* of 


Saturday Janosry 17 10 30 a.' m to 1 p n 
Reading ol paper* on Eil nogrspby 9 30 p □ 


Conversanoce in Indian Muaenm 


Engineering School Bihar— -The next place 
lie visited was the Bibar Engineering School 
which is under the charge of Mr Wallford The 
Viceroy who teemed to he untiring, visited tb» 
class room* and laboratories and was tnneb inter 
ested tu all be saw Both here and at the Patna 
College the aludrnle were drawn up and gave the 
Viceroy three cLeerr 


ALLAHABAD 


Friday January 16, 10 30 am to 1 p m Reading 
ot piperB on Zoology and Botany 2 30 p m Reading 
Of paper*. 4-30 p ra Girdtn Party in iluseam 
Compound 


Chetmetryi Dr ° Scholtan Pror S mon.rn Prof 
K o U I * Neo «' Mr J U Baroee, 

Mr B C Dott, and Prof MicMahon 


denborg, Botany Dr "P Brobl Mr P MnibinV 
Zoology Dr N ADandale Mr T Southwell Cam. 
JV. S Patton Lt. Ocl J Manner* Smith, Mr F H, 
Gra»ely and Dr T H Bubop 
Ethnography , Mr J Cogam Brovin and.Mr U 
E. Anantba Krishna Aiyar (Cochinl Sobtonption 
(By* rupees) aboold bs aant to the Hon Secretary. 


Chmt Chnrch College —Toe Social Gather 
ing of the College Inetitute took place recently 
Tho Right Reverend the Lord Biehop of Luck 
now, the first Principal of the College, was 
present Ibrongl oat Seversl old atndeol* were 
present and awarded prices The Bisbop, the Prin 
oipal and tome member* of the attff contributed 
very Iiberslly to the Prize Fund The Rev E. W 
Ormerod, M A , Professor ol English and Philosophy, 
was respoi aible for the English drama, and to bia 
credit it may be said that tba aludent* rendered it 
aa well as any amatenr oomptny msy be expected to 
do 1 ha Rev M S Dongles, M A , Pnncipsl by h e 
lodofatigsble labour, thoughtfulness, thorongbnes* 
and wise organisation made the whole show *» 
unqualified success 


Onivenity Site -Hi. Excellency the 
PainsT&o.vweaT ,lt8 ° f the P‘°P°** d 

H U l , r The Viceroy was accompanied by 
a H the Lieutenant Governor and Mr Nathan On 
arrival at tbs ait* the Viceroy was met bv Mr 
Jte- - h0 had drawn up 

to H, a f'. I t " t " W . bn ' ld ‘ t ‘8* They were shown 
Hafhan Thi ^^r 11 tha by Mr. 

ullow nleotv ft" ?v“ ‘ d “ ,f » b!e °°« « d ">11 

ssLtf^ srsssnrs ;;; 


*S£»rss izstB 

SEa&assaiSft’as 

* the new Patna University i* bail6 


KavMtta SatlutaU-p; *»»•*' P"“ 

distribution of lb« Kay astba Pathsbala took place 
recently under tbs preeidenUbip of Mr doeliM 
Tod ball The Pathsbala prem.eea were '»»»«*"“{ 
decorated *Dd preeeuted a gay appearance, lne 
gathering consisted mainly of the turetee*. eta 
and student* of the college. Among those P r8,e * 1 , 
were Mr Justice Tudball, Meisre Mackenzie »na 

Dun, Psodit Baldeo Ram Dare) Mnnsbte Iehwar 
Saran, Oovtnd Prasad, Gnlxart Lzl, Harnanaaa 
Prasad, Munshi Harbaoa Sabai, Professor Ki&neu 
Cband, B Benode Bihin Lsl, Mr Chanda Leb 
Mr Pesretal Baneni, Mr SimeoD, Pandit bo* 
bbanber Baypai, Lala Bit* Bam, Lain Lacbini 
Natty an and Air Ham Din Vaiab. 

The proceedings commenced with the reading 
of the progress report of the Pathsbala by IM 
President of tbs institution. Tba report dealt 
with the bielory, progress and present position 
of the institution The report haring been read, 
Mr. Justice Tudball distributed puxss wbicu 
consisted mainly of books. After tba distribution 
of the prixes, the President, the Hon Air. Justice 
Todbail, in a few well-chosen words eulogised 
the gift of the founder saying that gift fori"* 
spread ot education was the highest form Of 
cbsnty and the founder, although a falker nj 
profession, was a man of real aotiou The brief 
speech concluded with oongiatutalions to pn*»- 
winners and appreciation of the progress of tb* 
Patbebil*, 
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c. A. V- High School— New Building 

opened-— Tbe opening ceremony of the new 
building of the local Giiy Anglo- Vernacular 
High School on Canning Road was performed 
by his Honour the Lieutenant-Governor. 

Ilia Honour eaid i it was a pleasure to him to 
join that ceremony, and the pleasure waa en- 
hanced by the fact that ho received the eddiesa 
at the hands of bis old friend Rai SaDwal Das 
Bahadur. Hie Honour congratulated the Presi- 
dent and members of the Allahabad Education 
Society on the success of their labours. They 
had rather a hard struggle in carrying the torch 
of learning in this city amid circumstances of 
great difficulty. His Honour folly appreciated 
the patriotism and geueroei’y of the donors whose 
names were mentioned in the address and which 
greatly contributed to the success. Die Honour 
also referred to the necessity of locating schools 
in healthy quarters and warmly appreciated 
private enltrprize in the matter of the extension 
of secondary education. 


MYSORE. 

Prize- giving at Baldwin School— The prire- 
distribution to the boys of the Baldwin High 
School took place in the Richards' Hall of that 
institution, which waa quite filled with parents 
and friends. Mr. A. U. Cox, I.C.S , presided, and 
the prize* were handid over by Mrs. Robinson, 
wife of Bishop Rohioioc. The ceremony end of 
the Hall wae decorated in a particularly brave 
way with great Union Jacks, while tho table 
holding the awards waa draped with the SUra of 
Strips* of the United Stales. 

Proceedings ware initiated by the Rev. J. B. 
Bollrick with prajer, after which an oratorical 
contest look place between two of the senior 
students, lha prize being adjudged to Alfred 
Bean. Mr. Buttrick read the Principal’s Report, 
and this was followed by a speech from Mr. Cox. 
It waa rather oat of (he U-atcu track of such 
Uaually contentions} ullrrancat. lie spoke at 
coniidsreble length on the practical aide of stu- 
dent life. Thereafter Mrs. Robinecn pin iway 
• Yu e ’docks au4 medals, assisted by the Ikr. A. B. 
Coats*, tho Principal, who mad* interesting 
oumraent* now and again on the prowes* of the 
PKipisaU. 


ptitu to the pupils attending the Day and Sunday 
Schools took place. Lady Flora Poore then present, 
ed a large number of prizes to the happy niunera 
and when this item of tho programme came to an 
end Mr- Hacking called npon all to phow their 
appreciation of Lady Poqre’B goodness in coming 
there end giving away the prizes, by according 
her three hearty cheers. Lady Flora wae cheered 
to the echo and the singing of the National 
Anthem brought to close one of the brightest 
functions in St. John's School. 


Maharani’a College-— B- E. Lady Haidinga 
accompanied by the Yu vara j a, Mr. Wood, Miss 
Osborne, O'ptiin Tod and Captain Benson visited 
the Maharsni’e College, Mysore. Her Excellency 
was met by the Dewan, the officiating Lady 
Superintendent and others, and waa conducted 
to tho lecture room where a short progiamme 
had beeo arranged for Her Excellency's benefit. 
Amongst i he items were a violiu solo, a Sanskrit 
and H arcade recitation, some science experi- 
ments, and a scene from Shakespeare’s “ As Yen 
Like It” acted by three of the students. 

Lidy Uardinge then presented the prizes, after 
which a farewell song waa enng followed by God 
Save the King. ' 


TRAVANCORE, 

Government Orders-— A sum of R». 3,000 
b*a beeu planted by Government to supply 
H, II. the Maharajah 5 * College with the requisite 
furniture, and Ha. 80,000 for the -Elementary 
Schools for the same purpose. , 

The Educational Director has recommended to 
Government the payment of an allowance of 
Its. 100 to Miss D. II, Watte, Principal of the 
Girls’ College, Trivandrum. 

The Government have sanctioned Its, 12,000 
for getting down books for 11. H. the Maharajah's 
College Library. ’ 


■ A meeting of the Tievsncoie Government 
Text-Book Committee was held on Saturday, 
the 18th instant, to consider and select Text- 
Bookt for use in the Elementary and Steoodaiy 
Schools of the State for the ensuing y*or 1911. 


St John’* Church Schools-— There waa a 
record atieadauea in iba Sr. John’s Church 
ochaal Room, «rh»n tbs acenal distribution of 


A Prize-distributioa — The distribution o£ 
prt*t» to lha successful student* of the Convent 
School at LUhcruth as well as the laying of the 



no 


oorner stone n| a new Mock of baildmgs to 
bs called ' Hia UighneBBs Sn Rama Varmah 
Shaahtipoorthi Memorial Hal), ’ took place re 
ceotly To perform bolh theae luticl oue, His 
Highness the Rajah had very kirdly eonde 
acendwi Hia Highness wag received by the 
JUT Father Celeatioe, Manager of the School A 
short report on the woikmg of the school for 
the past year was read which abowed that the 
attendance finance and instruction were satis- 
factory Hi* Highness waa then reqnested to 
distribute the pmoi after wb.ch an address, 
enolosod in a most bountiful s.lver caaket, wag 
wad, and presented by the Manager 
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— - uaujira nso, d a-, sues 4>ir a. oapupn--/ 
Mr Q Shiv* Ran, lii, it, presented tba 
syllabus in School Management prepared by the 
Sob Committee appointed on 23rd October, and 
"V” on,,ai ?K w »* then mapecled after 4180 an outline scheme for a course oflectnres and 
W.,.u kt j * ap<cial "qoest nf the manager, the P^ olw »l tostru.tion to candidates for tha Third 
pwmis n Ul ji T,8lU(1 the adjoining convent Teacher e Certificate Fisminalion. The 


Hi* Highness accompanied by a few of the 
K n ^ t , K ° e8t . a then “^‘tothe place where 
tba foundation stone was hung, and after spread- 
rng morlar with a gold trowel His Highness 
said, lowering down tba stone “I de.ife thia 
foundation stone well and truly laid ’ The plan 

which at 6 th bD,ld ‘?K w * 8 tben mapecled after 
‘ ap<cial "qoeal Of the manager, the 

The fu notion was * complete success P 


CEYLOX. 


tion to be submit ted to the Director of Education 
for approval by (be Ceylon Board of Education 
The Office bearers and Committee members 
for tbe year 1913 14 were then elected as 
follows i — Premier l Tte Rev G J Trimmer, 
T>r« President* i Mr V Casippillai and tbe Rer 
G G Drowns El., Secretary Mr G Shiv* 
R*o, b * l.t , Treuurer Mr S A Edward, BA* 
11 > Committee ifembert Tbe Rer J Thompson, 
H a the Rev Fr 0 Beaod ovi, tbe Rer 
WMP Wilkep.B i,lcp tbe Rev J H Dickioo, 
Mr J M Hensman, b * , Mr R II Iieembruggen, 
Mr T. II Crosaette, M * , Mr J V Cbelluh *1, 
Mr C K Swammaihan, bi, Mr W Dorn 
swamy, 8*. Mr V M Mnthukomaro Mr T. K 
of lbe Chanmntam, Bl, LT, Mr W D Nilee, Bl, 
Mr B Sanjiva Kao, B A., and Mr A Sspapatby 


_ resoinuon on tbe place of the Vernacular* m 

9 'pJ°. Ceylon Educational Atcne,.. Secondary School*. The meeting ws* unsni- 

tioa Tbe Annual General Meeting of lb « A^* ro oufly and emphatically of opinion that tbs 
Tbe'weeti* h ° 1J at lba Jaffa* Central Cones' v * rn * cnl4r * of tbe eooutry should find a place a* 





lenener e uertilicate f lamination. 
Sub-Committee consitted of the Rev 0. 0 
Browne Bl, and Messrs Q. Shiva Ran, B A ,L I* 
J V Chelliab, ha, J K Chanmuksm ba,l.t, 
and B bn j ya R a0 B * The name of ibe Bev« 
WMP Wilkes, Bl, lop, waa now added, and 
this Sub Committee waa requested to submit to 
the Association before 15th Jannary neat a com- 
plete *Dd detailed working scheme for conducting 
• clss* for candidates for the said eaamlnaliou 
Mr C K. Swamioathan, bjl then moved * 
resolntion on tbe place of the Vernacular* In 
Secondary Schools. The meeting ws* unsni- 


inclement weai 
the President, o 


bL?£ J - *■ Ch.™.;.,.. „ , , "« t-.ot.led to ... I 

fl9Ll\ i,,.. » after a yrarof strenuous wnrJ lbe Rovernmsot to secura t 
53 .ndlKf-n r I»- J i™ “■ o' c.»tad 8 . 

oontiibu'ed not , t „ U h "} The n, T J U Dick.on in 


vernacular* of Ib'e country should find a place a* 
alternatives in tbe group of langusgrs other than 
English prescribed for the Cambridge Junior and 
Senior School Cut ficalo Examinations, and * 
resoluiion wsa passed that the Director of Edu- 
cation be requested to nse hi* good cilice* with 
' the Governmsot to secure this concession fro® 

* the rv_ 


oooUiba'KTI^V'aJ the . *s»"c»lion hid 
^0*d met once i n 1911, 


The Rer .... 

freaenled by Ibe 


i introduced Ibe msmo^ 
Vernacular Tsscbvre 


- .ted by Ibe Vernacular Teacher* 
Association to Jfia Fxcellency the Governor aod 
urged that tbit Assoc alion do lend Its support to 
the memorial H wss resolved that tbe Govern 
msnt be r< quested to consider tbe memorial 


OcL Aw* l o " m 1 1 t * fl (sMotntedT on or, j n ’* n ’ M r, q ae *'* d to oonaider the memorial 

ai^.l L 3 ) b,<J t wir«° aid •V m P*‘heticalIy A aob-Commiltee. coosi.ling 

auA^ *^ 8t lhm P^niwed Uni . ', U J H D rtaon (convener), the Rev, 

for Tl fT.? r rv * *l 1I ‘ ba * « Scl e»| MaJ.S'illfT ° /• Trimmer, ard Measta. J. M. Hoxumsn 
for Thiid^Ciass Teacher. * C.aipp.lUl, wa. sppowled to couaid.r 

. aoiua. the mailer tn dslsil and report to the CommitUe 
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of the Association what further action, if any. 

should bs taken. 

The iter. 0. 0. Browne, B.a, presented the 
draft of the memorial on the subject of the 
University College and higher education, pre- 
pared by the Sub-Committee appointed on 23rd 
Octob.r. This tvoked great enthusiasm in its 
discussion and was Coally accepted with alight 
tnodiGcatlom.Tb* Association welcomes tb* Gov- 
ernment's proposal to talabUah a Model College 
in Colombo bat hopes that tbs institution will be 
modelled on [Intern lines to suit tba special 
needs of tbs Ceylonese and that adequate 
facilities witl be provided for the study of the 
Vcmaealtrs sod Oriental Classics. It deprecates 
auy mini>[>o!v> in higher education by the Gov- 
ernment aoa conclude# by asking the Oorertj- 
rasnt to allow students of other institutions 
satisfying conditions laid down by tbe Education 
Department to present themselves on eqoal terms 
with Uoivatsil y College students to all exacni- 
Lilians sod to be entitled to ell certificates, 
diplomas, and echolsrtbips to be awarded on tba 
resalts ol sucb examination*. 

The nesting closed with a vole of tbanks to 
the chair. 

ISOlMaUN’BBAlA 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE SPORTING 
NEWS- 
InttftartUf Cricket- 

Though the idea of an inter-vanity match waa 
moored about 10 jean ago, it was r.ot till this year 
that the proposal was seriously considered. Tbe 
suggestion emanated from Madras, as in former 
years, and Principal Coverntcn set about forming a 
strong and irfloeotial committee aud succeeded 
Ttry well. Justice Heston, the "Vice-Chancellor, 
was elected President of the General Committee, 
and Colonel Street. President of tba Selection 
Committee with the representative ol tbe Elphia- 
slona College as Hoc. Secretary. The Selection 
Committee included representatives of tbe various 
Collrges who bid submitted tbe names of likely 
Candidates. It had also power to add to its number 
and l)r. 11. D. Kangs, Mr. 0. V. Uebu and other 
well-known cricketers were invited to join their 
ranks. 

Minus Corner# r. MotcsML Comers. 

A match between team* representing tbe local 
Madras Colleges and motessil Colleges look place 
on lbs Madras United Club grounds. Play com- 
mented at ll-tfi, and the local Colleges, winning the 
loss, pot in tbs visitor* to bat. The match ended in 
an easy win lor tbe local College* by four wickets 
and 11 run* on the first innings. 

hliDkM Usuinirr n. B«um Ukivsmjtt. 


Inina SludenU in England.— Mr. C. K. 
Mallet's annual report gives details of iho Increas- 
ing aolitilUaof the Indian student*’ department 
in manifold wsj*. lie estimate* the number of 
staJfOl* now in tb* United Kingdom at between 
1,'VX) and IjTfXJ. 01 thvso lit are under tbs 
itsudiaushiu ol his department. One ol tbs 
Chief diSrsUitsL to provide for tbe increased 
cumber of Kngieeerieg st&deot* facilities for 
practical w«k. lie Polo's out lhaieuay Dogii»h 
staJsaU hat* lo seek Such tscliitie* abroad, aud 
says it is ocfiMtacats thsl students desiring 
ultimately to make rsilsays, btiigst and roads, 
l«*v» India whets opportunities exist, for 
Kt-gUbd. whu* opportunities ar* more rarely 
(‘Mad. It wjilj be a g teat anisUcue, adds Mr, 
Hsiiwtjs sed the PuUin Vfcsk*D»p*rt- 
tsvnt b India weald afford Indian students each 
fiKjUUv* wt'.th vie *a di£rsSt la obtain fcerev 
ThsetpeatseM the year, charges bis to ftdun 
Ueeens,*, Xi.vjd, wlicfc, Ur.Ualkt 

“I** '* * kMtf pv» v» pay if A results ia 

**ul.aS h«k U» fa in, m tea-Jcvs of tbs yturgtr 
s br*Jy U w*H e-ixew- 

ted w.th tasay fr««4rt v‘ ,a Ksgland aud 
*»«y teiiui t a lealltiw |i^aus«4 here wuh 
frauitds i*d gewu-trei 


Tbe Uoiversity cricket team to play against the 

M. C. C. on the Gib and the Bombay University on 
ll.e 1 1 tb and | 2 lb instant* were selected from the 
following players M. Ycncataramaojeln, T. Vasu, 

N. \V. tiwsrns. lL Trims nbetrr, Mr. Detcrmts, i*. 
Madspps, U. Timmaiys, Anaotaraman.T. fUgbavsn, 
Williams, V. Dcsikao. U Bsmssawmv, ij. filricklaiid, 
G. Paul aud U. D'Cro*. 

In the former, the University was left winners by 
SO ions. 

Tb* Uttar which had been awaited with consider- 
able interest c* me t Son the 11 U C. ground. Long 
twfee* tbs commence meet of tit match. • largw 
crowd was or. wot at Chtpaok and great tacit** 
»tov vi*v>»Ud. A* vhs store suad at lunch, Madras 
ws« certainly not in a promising position. Vhs total 
ot 61 for * ai*rt, being rather peer. 

W«lh only M tune in th« first funince and 16 foe 
1 * if set in ike second, a* agsU.it a total cf 15 
rseetasds bjr the visitors in their first innings 
it* teems rr sawed tfcmr second inniag* shortly 
sftsr 11 »Vhxk. 


Tt* di.aj.ed »4 Wcauraoun-slawho was R t» t a 
a«t U D. W. to Morses# tcUvwvd ebortly after 
»t:bu«s*£r* seah.rrd, TU d«n>.»>*| of H.wt* 
?, ' w u * y»«;»ae given t«t UB.l¥.ta 
iHsst. w.th rt-stnul .1 I? wtt S gr.vl sUtk /„» the 
Jadra-e.* Ikes* twe raihtr wicrtttaf* dusslsn 
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evidently demoralised the team Jnst now, when 
all hopes of the homesters saving themselves Horn 
aetoat where beiog abandoned Yasu and Strickland 
came to their rescue and bit oat lustily Buna 
came fast and the visitors bolding for the first lime 
began to tall . II The innings defeat was Bsved 
amidst boisterous cheers, bat when 70 was 
thn w r |c^t d ’ VOSa W “ ‘ dju,iEed he caught at 

Green, there were present Mr Mark 
Hauler, Professor Anderson and Professor Kale of 
Bombay, Mr James Short and Prof Strathsm 
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11 U 0 v Tne Box m i Uxivxbsitt 


tested The program rao consisted of fife events for 
ths juniors and fire for tbs senior* Messrs, Bcs« 
Clarke, A D. Hickey and B S. Robinson were the 
judgee. 


|„U n h between the above teams was 

held on the M U 0 gronnd. The homesters turned 
out a very strong loam The visitors had mads 
e alteration in the team -birh r , v. 


I, » strong team the visitors had made 
jo alteration m the teem which played for them 

HIethannd C n r iiK 1 i nter P' UTer ‘" tJ ' ra ' l ' ch Kaikim 
Metha aud Qodbole, who were broogbt down as re 

T).'Zlh??' D * U ‘ u U '? ia I’ 1 * 1 ® of Morenst, 
Dadacbanji and Masam wbo were kept out It was 
thought that the visitors who had beaten the l<xal 
T enl ““^, eD .on!d find 
the M D O more difllcoU to tackle But wbeo 


tnta1.li;> ’r L u,u "«'■ atill in with the 

L°t»«:i °“ w o1 a — i “*. » >»“ 


Isth School Ssokts 
Bangalon, 


The Inter School Sports competition was held in 
tbe Peoples Park grounds at 3 30 t« Patnmalu 
Sethnpalln, American Mission, Madura College sod 
Sourashtra High Schools were represented A 
l» r K« gathering of stadents and others was present 
to witness the competition Mr C O King was 
the starter, Mr. J 0 Burn, the referee, end Messrs 
V Maoikkam Pi Hat, Captain Harley, T Amnlalm- 
gam Iyer and A. M Doraswami Iyer the judges* 
Much enthusiasm km displayed throughout the 
evening 

Mrs Harley, wife of Captain T. VV. Harley, IMS.. 
District Medical and Sanitary Officer of Madors, 
gave away the prises to the winners of the several 
events that day, as also to the winners of the several 
events of the gymnastics contest Mrs. Earley then 
presented the Urigg Memorial Medal to B Venksj- 
eawroy, of the Pasamalal High School the Football 
Trophy to the Amerioan Mission High School the 
by tones lies Trophy for the senior, to the Sethopatol 
High School and that for the janiorg to the S P; u * 
High School at Ramnad, and the Trophy for Atble* 
Mo Sports to the Pasumslai High School. 


prteenud ^ ClD " OQ of , th « »P Q '“. Mrs A R (hr 
Mr Co* made* 1 Yew roro 1 *^''* tLe P" , « enl »tion, 
winners of the Troph.ee and the jndmd a t ’"' 
piona on the brill, , B o. 0 r »“ d 1 chin> 

the keen interest that all cUsses Pf rform ‘ nc «*. and 
displayed in tbe sports. The n °[ “P® 1110 " b » d 

presented, cheers ,! P ri «« having bsen 

and the Key. J. Drury Mr » Coi 

School, who nndertook Bl,ho P Cotton 

Madura 


Malabar 

The Malabar District Inter School Sports were 
held on lbs Weet Hill maidsn in the presoocoof* 
largs number of spectators 

Tbs institutions whi'h took part In tbe different 
competitions were tbo Zsmorin’a College, B O JU 
College. Native High School and St Joseph* E»ro* 
pesn Boy’s High School Cslicut Victoria College, 
Patgbat, Bajah’a High School. Kollengode, Breooen 
College and fi O M. Parsi nigh School. Ttllicherry. 
and Municipal High School, Can anore. 

The events went off very enocessfully 

M 0 A Anoeialion, Fooiball Ltagu* 
PacnAiTam a e Wesisv 


The annual „ 

High .Schools of the D i s tr mu* 1 “ on R ‘he 


1 emit tbe programme was keenly i 


A very one aided game was witnessed In the return 
match between the above teams played on the 
8 I i A gronnd, the Pachaiyappa’s completely out- 
playing their weak opponenta and scoring the easiest 
of victories, by 6 goals to nil 

Law Colltsi t* Medics L Scuool 
T he return match between the above teams was 
played on the S I A A ground The Medical 
School appeared in their fall strength, while their 
opponents were handicapped by tbe absence of three 
good players. Hie Medical School won the mttch 
by 6 goals to nil 

Parsrotvct v Weslxt Coax#* 


The Presidency College played their return match 
with the Westey Oollege on tbe Presidency gronno- 
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Tbe acore- sheet >u blank dnriog tbe interval. Oa 
Lha Uama crowing over, tbe Presidency College 

improved, and tbe P u r cnded > Q * win ** 1116 bome 

team by 3 goal* to 

Esgiseeuso v. Teiaim' Comet 
The return match between tbe above Colleges, 
which was played oa the Teacher* ground, waa 
rather ooe-aidod, and the riaitora had moat ot the 
play, winning the match by 4 goals to I. 

Tsacuis*' College, StlDiPcr v. Till Botafceax 
Medical School 

The return match between the above teams was 
played at 8aid*pet. Pity, though not particularly 
last, waa none lb* lei* very interesting to watch, 
lha teams being very evenly matched. The 
TcOcbrr* scored a surprising bat cone the less 
thoroughly deferred win by one go*l to nth 

Medical Cou-tot «. Ths UoTircaiM Medic il 
School. 

The above team* met in their return fixture on 
th« Medical College ground. Yery great iDlereet 
wm centred in tbie match and cou*<<]uently au 
unusually Urgecrowd turutdout to wi.ncee it. The 
match ended in a wu» for the Medical College by 2 
goal* to wth 

pAiUxITam’t «. EkoixtiUso College. 


Engineering gronnd. The Engineers won the 
match by two goals to nil. 

Medical v. Teachers' College 

Tbo match, which was posted on the Medical 
ground was not played, as the Teachers' College did 
not turn out and tba Medical College were declared 
winners. 

Paco ait Apr a* a College o. The Eoufchax 
Medical School. 

Tbe above teams, met in their return fixture on 
tbe 3. L A. A. ground. With both sides at tall 
ktrcnglb, a fist and tzcitiug game ensued. Play 
took a very interesting turn almost from the com* 
moncement, both goal* being iu danger alternately. 
Toe mitch endod in a draw, one all. 

P&imdexci d. E.vgixeikixg. 

One ol the most interesting matches in connection 
with this tournament was played on the Presidency 
College groand between tba above teams, l’lio play 
throughout was (ail and even *o that when urns 
intervened tbo match was le(t drawn, one goat alb 

Teacueu' College, Saidafei t>. The Wesley 
College. 

The morn match between the above tiaras took 
placsin ths usual coarse at SaitUpet. Tbo Teachers 
who won tbe first match by the narrow margin of 
on* goal won this match by doable that margin, 
but a* a matter ot fact, the Wisleyans put up a 
decidedly belter fight to ibis game, having bad a 
very fair aharo ot attack without aufortunately 
scoring 
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ttbe Eimcntioital Veview 

The annual Convocation of tbe Allahabad 
It. ill.h.M Uoirtraity „», held no lb. 
annual Umver 15th of November The 
Hon'ble Dr. Seed,, L.l, 
Vice Chancellor, delivered, 
as usual, the Convocation Address In the 
Madras University the Convocation Address 
is delivered by some Fellow selected by the 
Chancellor, as a compliment, and of late years 
the Madras Convocation Addresses have been 
distinguished by the cowmonplaceness of tho 
sentiments expressed Tbe “ well-established 
custom” at Allahabad requires the Vice- 
Chancellor every year "to present a short 
resume of the work done daring the year, and 
to deal with some of the more important edn- 
cational topics which interest the Fellows.” 
This procedure may very well be copied 
by the Madras University and then the Madras 
Convocation w.ll become a living fnnction and 
not bo, as now, an empty ceremonial, ,n which 
hundreds of people are packed op in an at- 
mosphere reekiog hot and made to listen (» e. 
if the voice of the gentleman who delivers 
the address can be borne to their ear*, wh.ch 
is very seldom) to sapient advice that young 
men should learu good manners, according to 

z?r ve ' a ' co ™ um ' th ° agu the * ba ™ 

hlt i &nC \ society, 

lb. the, .h»H l..,„ t0 „ pe , t ioa 

“ U " f ‘ h “* h lb '* » * <M impossible t. 

• 1 " The ill.b.b.d AdJrra> 

- ln te resting been,, , t t,u, „ „ hl[ , h 
Umrer.il, b.s done during th. k , , 

ta , » O. fata. ' g ; J‘”‘ 

;s:sir 

th, most .m ere.,,.. 

• iu. tU ,.b, r , — 


lion discussed by Dr. Bandar Lil is the posi* 
tion of the "Vernaculars” in University 
studies Innsing the term "Vernaculars* 
we imitate certain members of the Madras 
Senate and mean by it not the languages 
spoken by the people, bat the classical 
dialects used m books and tbe Sanskrit lan- 
guage It would seem that the Allabsbad 
University has in this followed the lead of 
the Madras University and has arranged that 
" English is the only subject which is 
compulsory for every candidate to take up 
It has thus become possible for aetndent 
to take the degree of Bachelor of Arts with- 
out studying any more of Mathematics tbaa 
what is prescribed for the Matriculation Ex- 
amination or to take the degree of Bachelor 
of Aria without knowmg any classical lan- 
guage Thus has b9ea settled an oft-mooted 
subject of animated debate in which the 
motion for tbe change now adopted was oft 
repelled by a email majority of vote*." 

Dr Snndar Lai discusses this result not in 
the hysterical spirit adopted by half-a-dozen 
Fellows of our University who are always try- 
ing to upset our University arrangements 
and stay the natural progress of oor Uni- 
versity studies and take it back to antiquated 
conditions, but impartially and like a 
responsible officer of the University Ha 
recognizes that it is an evil that “ it has be- 
come possible for au Indian student to take 
bia degree without knowing muoh more about 
his vernacular than what he might have 
picked up on his mother's lap, and except for 
the third paper in English in the Matricola- 
tion and tbe Intermediate Examinations • 
he need not know the vernacular at all.” 
Bnt he does not want to remedy this evil as 
the Uon’ble Mr. T. V. Seehagiri Iyer and his 
followers in tbe Madras Senate would do by 
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lowering the efficacy ol the Science degree 
and making the Madras degrees much in- 
ferior to those of any other University ; for he 
says, 11 1 am also aware there are considerable 
difficulties in finding a place for the ver- 
naculars in our already crowded University 
Curricula and that room can only be made for 
them by taking out some other part of the 
course. Bat there seems to me, as at present 
advised, no serious difficulty in the way of 
arranging for a thorough grounding in the 

vernacular in our schools A thorough 

grounding in the current vernaculars (the 
italics are onrs) is more apparently part 
of the school course, while a critical study 
of them, their growth and development from 
a historical and philological point of view, 
might more fittingly be left in the hands of 
the University." 

We welcome the pronouncement of the 
»• fmltat noo'blo N.-ab Sjsd 
of th» Indian Mohammed SabebBthsdor, 
National Con- ,, . , T , 

rms on Primary tbl9 y ear * "resident 0 f tbo 
Education. Indian National Congress 

held nt Karachi-— so much in a line with 
what we have ad nauteam urged in these 
columns— that primary education "is the 
remedy of remedies that will help the masses 
at present steeped in ignorance, superstition 
and lelhatgy, to get out of the slough of 
despond, and will teach them self-help by 
placing within their reach, through the 
mtdium of the over-growing literature, the 
benefits that would teems Inns adapting 
modern methods and principles in their 
hereditary and time-hallowed occupation of 
agriculture and other small industries; and 
Will surety mould in them a frame of mind 
that woulJ co-operate with the Government 
in any measure that may bo taken for public 


good, by removing the inclination to attributes 
wrong motives to the intentions of Govern- 
ment as regards tbeir particular acts and 
measures.” He advocated that the Govern- 
ment should adopt argent .measures to in- 
troduce compulsory education amoDg the 
people and urged that the political fears 
entertained by Government as regards the 
adoption of the principle of compulsion were 
imaginary and that the people wontd welcome 
the imposition of a Primary education cess. 
We congratulate the President, National 
Congress, on his enthusiasm. He noted with 
pride what steps the Barodu and Mysore 
Governments and latterly Travancore had 
taken to pnah on compulsory Primary edu- 
cation and urged the Paramount Power to 
follow in their foot-steps. He also exhorted 
the Government to pay more attention than 
hitherto to technical education. The time 
would soon come, perhaps sooner than most 
people imagined, when the financial resources 
of the country woold be soon strained to the 
ntmost to cope with the problem of the poor 
and the submerged. The Government should 
therefore make a serious attempt to pnsb on 
indostrial and technical education by open- 
ing new schools and by subsidising at least 
some of the industries. We are very glad 
that such a clear exposition of onr edu- 
cational needs has been pronounced from tho 
presidential dais of this year’s Congress and 
they will be urged and utged till all the 
demands are granted by tho Government of 
India. The needs of higher education were 
not referred to in . the speech, possibly from 
a fecliog that the special grants recently 
given to the various provinces were enough 
guarantee that the Government was alive to 
them. 
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In a recent number we referred to tbe 
tendency to crowd tbe Car* 
•t ImSui* r "“ ls Secondary School. 

Schools The Board of Education m 

England haa issued a cir- 
cular on this subject (Circular 826) One 
interesting remark in that circular runs as 
follows — ' " The relation between the eecon 
dary school and the technical school is 
materially affected by the increasing wide 


spread conviction that even the general 
education of bojB and girls will gain in effec- 
tiveness if their work at school is to Borne 
estent brought to direct connection with 
their probable occupations in after life ” 
Another remark that applies equally well 
to educational work here is this " In the 
middle and higher forma time is often wasted 
ly the inclusion in the tyllabutes oj murk 
that tt really unessential to tbe neglect of 
what is of capital importance” Science 
teachers of oar High Schools have, whenever 
they had a chance, strongly urged that the 
Phyaics and Chemistry syllabuses provided 
for the Secondary School Leaving Certificate 
schema are ■'impossible” ones Criticisms 
have been passed on the syllabus of English 
History and of its position 10 the scheme 
The Director of Public Instruction is to ua 
what the Board of Education in England 
hence we ask how is it that when the Board 
of Education in Engl.nd realizes that its 
chief work is to issue every now « n d then 
circulars intended to goide school teachers 
m their teaching and in their organization, 
the Director of Public In, tract on, „,lh 
“* is 10 out of touch with educational 
opinion that he cannot realize the dif 5 
cullies which school teachers feel and does 
r7 .cwmbhng , h .l lb „ 

Hoard Of Education does to develop education 
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in England Since the Director of Poblio 
Instruction has become the mouthpiece of tbe 
Government in tbe Legislative Council, bis 
principal fnnotion has become to mollify the 
honourable members of tbat Council and as 
the masters of our Secondary Schoola can 
never hope to enter tbat Council and wield a 
vote, this breach between the D P. I and 
what we conceive to be his main work" 
being in toncb with the work of Secondary 
Sohools — is bound to widen more and more 
We regret that it should be so When the 
Secondary School Leaving Certificate Bosrd 
was first organized, it was believed that the 
Board would supervise Secondary School 
education, would do what the Board of Ed oca* 
tion does in England, issue circulars expound* 
mg methods of teaching, principles of orgam 
zation, and pointing ont defects of school 
work as it actually obtains in schools and 
remedies therefor But very soon after the 
Board wss created, it became apparent that 
it wss merely another Board of Examiners, 
that it was hot a Matriculation Examination 
Board write large Tbe University Matricu- 
lation Board was bad enough in its day, bat 
Ibongb tbat Board could not conceive 
secondary education but as a stepping st° D0 
to University education, it at least secured 
the best interests of the few that went on 
to tbe University. But now tbat the partially 
wholesome influence of the University on 
secondary education has been cot off, 
secondary education is not controlled and 
guided by any responsible person or persons 
who feel it their primary duty to foater it. 
Soonr curricula, our time-tables, and methods 
of teaching, onr principles of discipline m 
fact, all tbe work of onr Secondary Schools 
has to mnddle along without expert kelp 
or guidance, 
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Returning to Circular 826, wo notice tint 
5* modified specialization is the key-note ; 
specialization in Science and Mathematics 
particularly, as algo specialization in art, 
economics and domestic courses is contem* 
plated as suitable work for school?, of course 
with provision for the continuance of general 
education. Latterly we have bad some carp- 
ing criticism of specialization in schools ; we 
wish to point out to such critics that, according 
to the Board of Education’s circular, the 
main portion of the school work, viz., the 
study of science, theoretical sod practical, 
shonld extend continuously over four years. 
"This will he required in all schools unless 
special reasons to the contrary can be given.” 

” Boys who are working in preparation for 
an advanced course in classics may have a 
Science course for three years (instead of 
four) between the ages of twelve and sixteen, 
if this conrsa be supplemented by the inclu- 
sion of science among the subsidiary subjects 
taken at the specialising stage.” In the 
case of schools whore pupils normally enter 
pot later than the age of top and stay till 
fhe age of eighteen pr later, bifurcation may 
Vgi Q i. n the fourteenth, i.e. four years before 


!W 


in clay and design. The dexterity, rporeQy^pj 
developed in manual work will also hi 
serviceable in science classes yvbich ppjy 
are organized on the sound basi| of 
experimental work done by pupils. Moreoyep 
in tbo manual work classes, the pnpil; pfg 
from the beginning, trained to make sqd3§ 
finished object. This stimulates tbeir iq* 
ventiveness. Another not very remote b(i{t 
very beneficial effect of the handwork fa 
school is that it may develop in some tbg 
desire to become craftemeo and thus to retfacq 
"the over-valnation of braip-work in geqpraj 
thionghont the whole community, sq that ufq 
have the spectacle of a nation, in whiph 
two hundred and fifty men will apply far p 
vacflnt post as a clerk at, a poor salary whjlp 
large tracts of land are nncultivated for |acjs 
of capable workers.” This being so, it wjlf 
be worth while asking wbat the Madra^ Edu- 
cational Department has done to enconrpgg 
the introduction of handwork in onr schpqjg, 
We can answer this question by quoting nq 
incident. There was once an Inspector pf 
Schools who happened to aee in one of fbg 
schools he was inspecting manual qpje 
enthusiastically taught. He immediately 


t)ie school course ends, is. our 111 Form, bought a working bench and a set of tool^ eo 


)yhere practically pupils enter all at the age 
of fnelve, alternative courses should bo 
established at the end of the first or second 
year, one leading to the University and the 
ofher modified by a vocational bias. All 
this proves that specialization in onr High 
Schools does not begin ono moment too soon. 


that he might learn the work himself and thns 
qualify himself not only to inspect i soljqqla 
where handwork was tanght bnt to bs able 
to guide intelligently other schools where he 
could get such teaching provided. And the 
reward of such enthusiasm was that be was 
instantly transferred to & College to lecfafg, 
on Chancer and ShakeBpeare 1 
To commemorate the celebration of his' 
eightieth birth-day, a com- 
. _ j. P bu»t nl oV Cn sir m ‘ ttee - °f former sin-' 
brain. Working in card- Henry Uoscos to dents of tbo Sight Bon’ble 
board, wood and metal is besides intimately Sir Henry Roecoe, headed 

connected with art work, especially modelling by Sir Edward Thorpe, 

SIS * 9D 


It is now n 

Handwork ia 
the Steoudary 
4 School. 


togoized on all hands that 
handwork is an in vain able 
means of developing the 
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presented h.a bust to the Chemical Society. 
In a felicitous address presented to hi a the 
great chotmst was reminded that his “ chemi- 
cal grand children ’’ now earned on the great 
work oondnoted by him in the discovery of 
chemical troth Though it is now twenty, 
seven years since he resigned the chair 
Of chemistry at Owen’s College, which has 
now become the University of ManchesWr, 
bis influence as a teacher and a friend is 
•till so strong as to mdoce Ins former pupils 
to exhibit their devotion to the master m this 
pleasant form The address was signed by 
about 140 of 8ir Henry’* former students, 
many of whom now occupy responsible posi- 
tions both in academic work and in chemical 
industries and are to-day distributed in all 
ports of the United Kingdom, ,n Germany. 
Russia, Canada, the United Stales of Araer.ee, 
Australia, and Japan Bat not m India, 
where men of the calibre of Riscoe’s students 
are not likely to stray, but whore Roscoe la 
known only a. the author of a pnmer in 
chemistry, which was prr scribed as a text- 
book for the Metr.onlst.on examination, but 
the examiner, always broke their bounds and 
massacred tbe Innocents 
W.t.m .11., bo(ore [h< Rqj>| 

, Tk. virtu,. 0[ d.p.«,a 

tha PabllB School 10 the ne cessity of a certain 
system proportion of officers in 

r 67ery de P artn ient of pnbl.o 

“7™ ,T "" h ‘" 

W. W.' , k “ d VoimtMu. 

for ™ , W-*™* to ... 

•' *» Eoeltth public 
»a tt.v , ,“" c lko " '"■» of 
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ho acbool system , so much so, tbat in our tait 
number we spoke in approbation of Principal 
Griffiths’ proposal to extend tbe system to 
elementary schools and advocated tbat edu- 
cational salvation lay in going farther and 
farther from tbe system of judging by ei&nii 
nations and approximating to that of judging 
pupils by tbe work dono by them in schools. 
How is it, theD, we ask, does not tbe Educa- 
tional Department out here open one solitary 
school for Indian boys and work it as a 
modtl publio sobool? IVe qmte recognize the 
fact that tbe average Indian parent likes to 
have bia sons at bis house and to get 
him educated as a day soholar Bat the 
success of the Madras College Hostels in 
partially denuding mofusgil colleges clearly 
indicates that there are parents enough in 
Iudia who sufficiently recognize the value of 
boarding schools to support half a dozen 
anch in eaoh Presidency It is the urgent 
duly of Governroont to lead the way by 
opening model publio schools— one at least 
for each great language-division of the 
Presidency Kumbakouoni, Waltair, Banga- 
lore and Pul ghat would be excellent places 
where the experiment can be tried We 
personally know of many parents, esp cially 
those who occupy the higher places in the 
publio services and who are transferred from 
place to place once in three years who would 
welcome Bnoh schools. 

It has been held, especially after Nansen’s 
„ well known drift on the 

New laud north t n 

of Siberia Fran in his expedition to 

the North Polar region, 
that there was no possibility of unknown land 
being discovered in tho ocean north of Siberia. 
This haB been falsified by the discovery by 
tbe Russian ice breakers, Tatmyr and Vat gal* 
which has boen, now for some time, doing 
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hydrographical work in tho eea north' of 
"EaBt Siberia, ' The Dewly discovered land 
lies between 80° and 100° E. and on both 
Bides of 80° N. This Dew laud is au island 
like Novaya Zemlya or it forma an archi- 
pelago like Franz Joseph's Land. It is carious 
that so many Polar adventurers, Nordens* 
kiold, Nansen, Daron Toll, have rounded 
Cape Chelynskin 30 to 40 mile9 doe south of 
the newly discovered land bat never suspect- 
ed its existence or that they were then going 
along a narrow strait and not the Arctio 
Ocean. 

We have great pleasure in drawing the 
attention of our readers to 

‘smutra? 1 lhe s ift o( ten thousand 
rupees made by the Hon. 
Mr. P. Rainarayaningar, M.A., Member of the 
Imperial Legislative Council, to the Univer- 
sity of Madras, for the encouragement of the 
scientific study of Telugu language and liter- 
ature. The announcement was made on 
the occasion of II. E. the Viceroy's laying the 
foundation of the new University Library 
during his recent visit to this city. The scion 
of an ancient aristocratic house in Southern 
India, and himself a distinguished’ Telugu 
scholar, it was fitting that the first important 
donation for the encouragement of vernaculars, 
under the auspices of the Madras University 
should have been made by him. The era of 
expansion and improvement on which the 
Madras University has now embarked, has 
till now met with very little of practical 
sympathy from the public. Tim recent history 
of the University of Madras is not distin- 
guished by any instances of princely gener- 
osdy on the part of the rich land-owncrs and 
moneyed aristocracy of the Presidency. f fora 
whom help might naturally be expected for 
institution striving to spread learning and 


culture in the land. The ' Universities of 
Bombay and Calcutta have been enriched 
within the last two or three years by endow- 
ments' amounting to several lakhs, and it is 
some consolation that a beginning has been 
made here with the gift of the Hon’ble Mr. 
Ramarayaningar. There has been quite an 
outcry in the Presidency that the vernaculars 
have been neglected ; that they must be made 
subjects of compulsory study in all iheCollege 
classes and so on. But the public which seems 
so insistent on these demands has not demon- 
strated its earnestness, by any such instance 
of sacrifice as that which is now furnished by 
this donor. ‘ 

The purpose which the Hon’ble Mr. Rama- 
rayaningar has in view, in entrusting the 
University with the amount, is one’ which 
must be commended very highly, by all real 
lovers of culture. Nothing of great importance 
is gamed by ensuring a superficial study of 
vernacular classics by all the under-graduatea 
of our University., , The mere interpretation of' 
linguistic obscurities, and the ceaseless repeti- 
t.on of the fanciful and over-wrought passages 
found in the old commentators,’ cannot 
advance the cause of vernacular studies in 
any effective manner. The application of the 
principles of Western criticism to Oriental 
literature, and the study of Oriental language’s 
m the light of the recent investigations of 
linguistic phenomena, have not yet been done 
m any appreciable degree for the vernaculars 
ol Southern .India. The benefaction of the 
Honbie Mr. Ramarayaningar will serve to 
start such work under the guidance of the 
University, at least in connection with one of 
the important languages. The donor is cm ?_ 
nentiy fit by his ’ scholarship' in Telugu to 
»Jvi« u,c University on the de, iils 0 f ' 
scheme which it may think of originum-, fa 
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connection with his gift and we have no doubt 
full advantage will be taken of his knowledge 
m the subject We have only to hope in 
poncl us ion that the example set by this 
generous and public spnted Zemindar will 
be followed by the landed aristocracy of this 
part of India so as to enable our University 
to enter upon the new era ot increased useful 
ness which it has set before itself, with the 
inspiration of strength and wide spread sup 
port 

The welcome news has been announced that 

Thi ttaarai the Gove,nme nt of H E 
Corporation the Viceroy has gener 

on th* r ° USly g,VCn up ,ts cIa,m 

'f of Ihdnu for lh= 
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overnment If the decision relieies the Cor 
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building of a few, new elementary schools l)* 5 
been spread over several jpars, and tlje woflc 
is being done with even more than the cor) 
tern plated slowness. The percentage of ilh 
teracy is so appalling that a considerably 
larger number of elementary schools In 
various parts of the city are urgently needed 
to effect any educational progress. Again, 
the time has also come to think seriously of a 
scheme of free elementary education for the 
c, ty A few Municipalities In India have 
already made a beginning in the direction pn 4 
there is no reason why the Corporation of 
Madras should not also think of it, unless fj 
be that some of the Commissioners have yet 
to feel and be convinced of the benefits of 
education The best way of utilismgjhe 50,000 
Rs that the Corporation will find in its hands 
year after year is to spend it on the diffusion 
of elementary education in the city The 
Commissioners may bear jn mind, the wind 
fall is due to the generosity of a Viceroy, 
who has the interests oflndian education deeR 
at his heart, and who will be handed dowi) nj 
the history of this country fof his n)vaIu?b*P 
services in its cause. Such a depision wjll 
enable the Madras Corporation to fulfil M> a 
more adequate manner one of the primary 
duties of a civilised local body, and also earn 
the gratitude of thousands of US future citizens 
led from darkness into light We hope the 
Commissioners will realise the imperative 
nature of the demand and start a new era of 
educational expansion in the annals of a 
Corporation which has not done anything 
appreciable for it m the pa$t 
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Rcsolctio*. 

EDUCATIONAL POLICY OF THE GOVERN- 
MENT OP INDIA. 

CoMraEncHiri Svsiim* or F.uccatio*. 

Ui» Mull Qracios* Imperial Majesty tb* King- 
Emperor, ;o replying 10 lb ® *<UrN« of the Calcutta 
Uotrereiiy oo iba Bib JaDnary. 1912, *tid:— 

“ Iv vt to* «U1i lUl there. to*.* bn apcead aver 
tha laud • network of school* mod collegi-a, from 
which will go forth loyal mod ready mnd awful 
ciiieenr, mb'* to hold ibrir own in indnatrir* mod 
agriculture and all the vocation* In life. And it It 
my wiab. too, thoi tbs home* of ray Indimo aubj»cU 
tn»y b* briRhtenrd mod their labour sweetened by 
the iprrmd of knowledge with mil that follow* io itm 
train, a Uglier level of thought, ct comfort mod of 
besltb. ll it through education that ray wiib will 
be fulfilled, and the cauiaof education in India will 
ever be very clo«* to my heart." 

2. Tb« Governrarnt nl India harm decided, with 
tbe mporotml of iba Secretary of State, to aaaiit 
Local Goeernmrnie, by maaca of large grant* Irora 
Imperial rtreoue* a* fond* btcome available, to 
•Uend coruprrheoiire system* of edneation in tha 
aareral prorincc*. Each province baa ita own 
•durational ajatera. which baa grown up coder 
local coodi'i.'Oa. and btcoma familiar U) tha people 
am a part of their geerra! well bring. In view of 
lb* divert* racial condUioua in Iod>a there canool 
{apractic* beooe aal of regulation* and one ra'e 
ol progrv»» fur the whola of India. Ertn within 
1'ieriMet ther* it acops for greater rarieiy in 
type* of iniumiiooa tbao eaiala to-day. Tha 
UoTarnicrnl of India hara oo drair* to ceoiralu* 
provincial ajrtlam* or to attempt to introduc* m 
•SperfloiO OQiUremiiy Sull lee* do they deair* 
to dt pet r a I/’Cd (Inerentcu ol tamrret and 
InitiMita In education Eat it la Important at 
letrrraJ* to renew educational policy in India ae 
• ■bJa I’rMe'ifJra, bearing on eduoaii >n io i's 
wider a»p\ti aad order modern aniiiiaei aod 
ec-tcepUua*. oo ortan tali* and ea the special need* 
ol tha eoe,«.Ld rxusaaaiiy, wara diecunnd at 
threw im*wta*$l onlenuet of atoerta and rrp- 
r»»,«l»iiie W3a.jiSi.iaf* held within U.* Lei twa 
jrara. !»>»•* pritfiple* ar» tUbeaia cf accent'd 
poUy. Us* 1^ they tu nuj time fad f^cal 


application rouatba determined with relerrnco to 
local condition*. 

Tut Nied oy Tsct PigarEcnTt. 

S. Tna defeetaof edocatlooal ayatema in India 
arm well-known and need not ha re-stated. They 
hare been largely da* to want of food*. Of lata 
year* there haa been real pregresa in removing 
tbera In tbo l**t decade* tbe total eiprbditora 
from all aonree* on education hat risen from 
4 crorta to nearly 7} crorre. Tbe progress bma 
been especially great since Lord Car loo' a govern- 
meat introduced largo rtesanrea of educational 
reform. In tbe lut four j ear* lb* number of those 
under instruction hat increaaed from about if to 6J 
willior*. Again, tbe formerly trailing weight ot 
ezamiaalioni baa been appreciably lightened ] a 
commencement baa been mad* in the reform ol 
Univereity and college organisation* and tha grant* 
from public fnnda to private inetitntiooa bare 
alraoit doubled in tha paat nine year*, These 
facia apeak tar Ltemielrea. Nor mail the great 
benefit*, which education ha* conferred on India, 
be ignored or raioimiaed. Criticism baaed on 
imperfect analogical# often nnjaat. It it cot just, 
for inatsoc*. to compar* Indian ayatemaatill for 
tha moat part in tbeir infancy with the matured 
ayaiem# of tbe modern weatern world, or India, 
regard tb* lo&utncea of model organisation and 
mentality. Again the common charge that tba 
higher education of India baa been built up on a 
• lender foundation ct popular education aod that 
i'a teaching agency i* lorlficieot, ii one that might 
baT# been levelled against erery couoliy in Europe 
at some period of it* biatory. India it now panic g 
through etagra takaa by other countries in tbeir 
lime. 

Foaaano* or Cantcrt* iue Mm Osjective. 

♦. In the forefront of their policy the Gorern- 
reeot of India desire to pLca th* formation of th* 
character of U.a scholars and usder-grad nates 
under luii ion. ig pie formation of character th* 
ir.flaeuce of borne and the personality of tb* teacher 
play the larger part- Tbir* fa rtatun to hope— in 
tbe light of arq-iired txperieoce — that increaaed 
edueaticnal facilities under better educational 
roodmon* wiil acoLrnia aerial rtfurrn, rpread 
fnaaf* education and toiar* Wuer te*cb«ra. 
Already ranch attention ia being flirt a to religion* 
aoJ moral education in the widtat area* of tb* 
Urm, ev&prLieg. that ia, direct r.ligicoa ai.d moral 
matrucliun, and iudiract egaaciea au.h a* monL 
tor id or ajsrnLr ajaurrae. toae. aocxi J life, trvfiuc&a 
diaciplie*. tb* beiir-rra-tt of emirooment, byyrcn*’ 
__ a y. lwJl 1»)|, ~ 
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Direct Il*uej«* iso JJcm Ixmccitc* 

8 

lion 1 

Bombay and aubiequactlr si lbs lrep«ml Coo« 
feranc* held In AlUhebsd lo February IS 11 Gear* 
difference* of opinion emargoJ •• to the possibility 
or advantage o( introducing direct trligiovi in* 
(traction into schools generally end »pprtbeciioc* 
of difficulty In the working of any dtfit.il* system 
were pot forward Doubi* wrr* alio tiprtetid 
a* to tb« efficacy of direct morel Icetiociioa when 
divorced from religion* •srclioo* la tb* metier 
of morel leeching, bnwtvtr. tha d ffiruliies *rs un 
doabledly lei* than in lb« e»e# of religiou* tenting 
The pepere leid before the conference indicate lie! 
not e little morel metruclion I* elrredjr given in 
the ordmerj telt book* erjin ttber w*y* Tb* 
Onrernmentof Uombty ere eng*ged upon th* pre* 
peretion of e bock containing morel illaitrstlona, 
wbicb will be placed in tb* bend* of leecbtn la 
order to assist them in imparting morel loetraclion 
Kicellent melrnete for tlblrel ie. clang ere avail- 
ebletn the Mehebherele. the Kama vena portiooe 
of Ilafla, Sadi. Maulana Rural end other cleaeic* in 
Benaknt, Arabic Persian end 1’ell The Govern- 
ment of Indie while bonnd to tnelutem e noailioo 
of complete neutrality in matter* cl religion ob. 
aery* that the most thoughtful mind* m Indie 
lament the tendency ol cutting ijeleraa of eda- 
cation lo develop the intellectual el lb* eipent* of 
the morel end ret gloat fecaltle* lo September 
1911 they invited Local Government* other then 
lb* Bombay Qovornmenl ID assemble local com* 
roitteea in order to couaider llie whole qaealion. 
Such committee* ere etill at work in ion* pro. 
vlnce* For thepreaent tb* Government ol Indie 
»a*t be content to w»teh experiments end keep lb* 
matter prominently in view Enlightened opimoo 
end econmoletad experience will, Ui* hoped, provide 
fc practical eolation to whet it unquealionebly tb* 
moet important edncelionel problem of the time 
Isolator Aotscm, tg , IlMTiu.ScinxiIeEcluiiaea. 

Tkentriov*, itc 

6 There he* been reel program of late veer* in 
the provision of hoatel*. J n tbo lest decade tbe 
number, bnh of hoatel* end of reeidem mtl* 
•tadent* have nearly dooblod. and now aland at 
over 2,200 sod over 78 000 reapeclively The 
Government of Indie denre lo we tbe hoatel 
ayatem develop nnlil there la adequate reaidetmal 
accommodation attached to every college and 
Secondary achool in India Dnt a hoatel of itaelf 
win not achieve the deaired end onlcea effective 
marnna era adopted for guiding sladenta and aseiat- 
sng them in their work and m their recreation 
Already in some Brat-class institution* in ihn 
country admirable arrangement* have been made 
on European Hue* to eecure the fall be nr flu of the 
residential «ynem Again it is reaaannaa that 
traditions are growing op, that, meetings of old 
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boy* are b,ld. that debating and literary aodatw* 
ar* becoming more common. All the** rtquir* help 
wbicb wilt in many cat** beat be organised id 
connection with tb* boat*! system Jtocbhaaalao 
been done o flat* to improve school building* | bat 
a large number of thoroughly unsuitable, cot to t»y 
mean, eqaehd and in unitary boiliing* etill exiat 
in India Tbrae will b* r« pi teed, *e fundi permit, 
by modern building* designed upon sanitary Ime* 
and with a view to avoid overcrowding and to 
facilitate tba maintenance of discipline. Tb* Gov* 
rrnmrnt of India bop* that lb* time 11 col far 
distant wben educational building* will be diatio* 
gnUhed a* the moat modern and commndioua balld- 
ingt in tb* locality, and scholars in India will bars 
lh* advantages In tbl* rcaprcl <f scholar* la tb* 
Writ Tbe Influence lav good of dean will arranged 
building* wnb the concomitant domeatio diariphnt 
can acarcely be exaggerated 


iltcux*. 

7 The claim* of hygiene are paramount not cclf 
in the Internal* tf the children tbeeuetv**, though 
thees are all important, but alio an object leaamt 
to tb# riamg generation UithertO want of food* 
and lbs apathy of tha people bate been rtll«D»ib!* 
for the comparatively email attention paid to by twee. 
In aom* province* a simple ooorae of loilraclioa in 
hygiene ia prescribed, at eorna period of the school 
courae, but Lb* leaaooaer* often of too formal » 
type, are not conoectod with tb* life of the pnpil, 
and fail to form hi* habit* or to «oli»t bi» mtelli- 
«*nce lo after.lif* in Ih* straggle against Oteeeae. 
In aom* area* ther* ia a general inspection Of school 
premia#* by a medical authority, botitu believed 
that little I* done for tbe individual mapectioo ct 
school children and that medical advice b«* 
aJway* bean collated in regard to lb* length of tb* 
tobool day the framing of curricula, and aaca 
matters. Th* Government of India eommeod to 
Local Government* a thorough enquiry, by a * m *“ 
oommiues of eiperts, medical and educational, into 
school and oottega hygiene Th* scope of theonqairy 
will no doubt vary in different part* of India bus 
th* following aeem lo be important matter* for iu- 
vealigallon — 

fi) The condition of achool bouaes, boeUla 
other place* where pupil* reside, from the point ol 
view of sanitation 


(ui Tbe professional examination of building 
plan* from tha bygicmo point of View 
(ni) The introduction of a simple and more prac- 
tical courae of hygiene] whether it aboold be a 
compulsory subject in tbe various schemes of School- 
Leaving Certificate*, and whether it should be reccm* 
mended to Universities a* part of their Matricula- 
tion examination 

(iv) The inapeotion, where possible, of male 
scholar*, with epeeiel reference to infectious disease*, 
•yenght and malaria. 

(v) Tbe length of the school day, hom*-atudie», 
and the effect npoo health of the present system of 
working for forms! examinations. 
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ffi) The requirements in tbc way of recreation 
grounds, gardens, gymnasia, reading rooms, common- 
rooms, etc. 

(yii) The inspecting and administrating agency 
required, the possibility of co operation with existing 
organisations and the provision of foods. 

Other Cardinal Principles op Poutn. 

8- Other cardinal principles of policy may hero 
be stated— 

(1) The steady raising of the standard of existing 
institutions should not be postponed to incressiog 
their number when the new institutions cannot be 
efficient without ft better-trained and better-paid 
teaching staff. 

(2) The scheme of primary and secondary educa- 
tion for the average scholar should steadily, as 
trained teachers become available, be diverted to 
more practical ends, ay., by means of manual train- 
ing, gardening, out door observation, practical 
teaching of geography, school excursions, organised 
tours of instruction, etc. 

(8) Provision should ba made for higher studies 
and research in India, eo that Indian students may 
have every facility for higher work without having 
to go abroad, 

Rtm»cu. 

9. The provision of facilities for researrh cannot 
be postponed. In almost every branch of science 
and the arts in pbitosopby, history, geography, 
language, literature, economics, sociology, medicine, 
public health, agriculture, biology, geology, botaoy 
and in all the sciences applied to industry, not to 
particularise more closely, there is a wide untrodden 
field awaiting research. _ Among the essentials are 
good libraries, laboratories and collections, ample 
leisure and freedom in study, systematic collabora- 
tion of profeSBora and students, an atmosphere 
engendered by the simultaneous working of many 
minds on numerous but interdependent branches of 
research. Only when they know the methods of 
research by which the knowledge they are to impart 
is Bscured and tested arc teachers fully equipped for 
their work in the more advanced stages of education, 

Paixxar Education, Cosipclsout *nd Face 
Education not Practicable, 

10. The propositions that illiteracy must be 
broken down and tbat Primary Education has, in the 
present circumstances of India, a predominantclaim 
upon the public funds, represent accepted policy no 
longer open to discussion. For financial and ad- 
ministrative reasons of decisive weight the Govern- 
ineOt of India have refused to recognise the principle 
ct compulsory education t but they desire the widest 
possible extension of primary education on a volun- 
tary basis. As regards free elementary education 
tho time bis not yet arrived when it is practicable 
to dispense wholly with fees without injustice to the 
many villages, which are waiting for tbe provision 
of schools. The ftea derived from those pupils who 


can pay them aro now devoted to tbe maintenance 
and. expansion of Primary Education, and a total 
remission of fees would involve to a certain extent 
a more prolonged postponement of tbe provision of 
schools in villages without them. In some provinces 
elementary education is already free and in tho 
majority of provinces liberal provision is already 
made for giving freo elementary instruction to 
those boys whose parents cannot afford to pay tecs. 
Local Governments have been requested to extend 
the application of the principle of free elementary 
education nmongst tbe poorer and more backward 
sections of tbe population. Further than this it is 
not possible at present to go. 

Pal >uar Education, General Pnixciri.ES. 

11. For guidance iD the immediate future, with 
the; necessary modifications doe to local conditions, 
the Government of India desire to lay down the 
following principles in regard to Primary Ednca- 

(i) Subject to tbe principle stated in paragraph 
8 (1) tufna, there should be a large expansion of 
lower primary schools teaching tbe three R’e with 
drawing- knowledge of tbe village map, nature-Btudy 
and physical exercises. 

(It) Simultaneously opper primary schools Bhonld 
he established at suitable centres and lower primary 
schools should w htre necessary be developed into 
upper primary ecbools- 

Etpansion should be secured by means of 
schools, except where this is financially im- 
possible. when aided schools under recognised 
management should bo encouraged. In certain 
tracts liberal subsidies may advantageously be given 
to mol- tabs, patshalas nod the like wuicb ere ready 
to uudertako simple vernacular teaching of general 
knowledge. Reliance should not be placed upon 
"venture schools, unless by subjecting themselves 
to suitable management and to inspection they earn 
recognition. 

(tv) It is not practicable at present in most parts 
of India to draw aoy great distinction between the 
curricula of rural and of urban primary schools. 
Batin the latter class of schools there is special 
scops for practical teaching of geography, school 
excursions, etc., and the nature study should vary 
with the environment, and some other form of simple 
knowledge of the locality might advantageously fag 
substituted for the study of the Tillage map. As 
competent teachers become available a greater 
differentiation in tbe courses will be possible. 

(v) Teachers aboutd be drawn from the class cl 
the boys whom they will teach; they should have 
passed tho Middle YernBcular Examination, or been 
through a corresponding course, and should have 
undergone a year’s training. Where they have passed * 
through only tbe upper primary course and have 
not already bad sufficient experience in a school, a 
two years course of training is generally desirable. 
This training may in the first instance be given in 
small local institution* bat preferably, as funds 
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pertml, in larger nod more efficient central normal 
schools lu both kinds o f instil otior.a ediqoale 
practising echo< U are a necessary adjuncr, and the 
a 20 of the practimig icbool will generally determire 
the ana of the normal school As teachers left to 
themselves in Tillages are liable to deteriorate there 
are great adTantages la periodical repetition and 
improvement coorees for primary echool tescbtrs 
doriog the echocl vacations. 


< T| ) Trained teachers sboold receive not lass than 
Ks. 12 per month (special rates bring given in 
certain areas) , ihey should be placed in a graded 
Service, and they should eiifaer be el Bible for a 
pension or admitted to a provident fond 
(vnj No teaoher shonld be called on to (oatroct 
th V D W P»Pil« « preferably the number ehould 
ba 30 or 40 1 and it is desirable to have a aeparata 
teacher for each claae or standard 
(Till) The continuation schools known as middle 
or secondary vernacular schools should be improved 
and multiplied 

eommJd Ch0t, K th , oM b8 hn ”" a ,n «°>t«ry and 
cotnmodions bnt Inexpensive buildings 

a °" D tbe8 « Rcoersl principles 
P^m.r. lT ° Iod ’? rec0 8 D1 *n that in regard to 
rrimary Education condiliona vary greatly in diSer- 

rSETT .1° lb# °! d P"” 10 " lor 

" om « of primary 
Jha totlfa! ‘ ll1 ' ® over every three anu.re mil., of 
f tb# ® rOT, " c r* M»* multiplication of 
schools may very well not be so urgent a problem 
as an increase in the attendsnca and an improve 
of th * t ** eherl > In soma 
parts of India at the present time no teacher in a 

InB«ma C allcV t H* lf ” th V‘ 12 ">P*« a month 

^^SasaKBL^assr 

these general terra. Tor the immediate fnlnra limn* 

P E"rK' ,h .i 

KSii'Mttsa “ l ”£ 


Vemaceub Coxtiscittos Schools 

SSl*StoVfEK c,I£r' 

Certain mum ** * R00<i vernacular education In 

nea. ol d T P 

declined. Bus in tbo whole of India in the laa' 
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decide the number of schools has increased from 
2.135 tn 2 669 and that of their scholars from over 
177 000 to close on 257 000 The Government of 
Ind a believe that these Fchools will become much 
more popular and useful when they are pieced on a 
sound fooling, they also think that it wonld be » n 
advantage if an advanced vernacular course conld 
be provided at selected centres for students desirous 
of becoming tesebers in these continuation schools 
It Id soma provinces special c Users bare been 
opened in secondary English schools for scholar) 
who have been through the whole course at a verna- 
cular continuation school m order lo enable them to 
mako op ground in English There is much ex- 
perience to the effect that scholars who have been 
through a complete vernacular course are ex 
ceptionally i fficient mentally Tbe Government of 
India recommend arrangements on the above lines 
to all Local Governments and Administration! 
which have not already introduced them 
Ptoroaxp Exfansiok 


IE It is tha desire and hope nf the Government 
ot India lo see in the not distant future some 91 000 
primary pnbl c srhools added lo the 100 000 which 
already exiat for boja and to double the million, 
of pupils who now receive instruction in them lor 
purposes ot present calculation a enm of K« •>'» 
per annum may be taken aa a rough approximation 
of tbe probable average coat of maintenance of a 
primary board school Thia figure provides for two 
teachers ooe on Rs 15 and one on Ri 12 per raooth 
and Rs 6 ptr mouth for the purchase of bonk* and 
stationary, petty repursi prixrs and for necessary 
contingencies This is, however only eu average 
figure for tbe whole of India lo India aa a whole 
the averaga coat of a board or municipal school la at 
present Re 315 per annum lu Bombay the average 
coat ol a primary school under any kind of manage- 
ment is now about Us 437 but this figure inclndei 
the coat of the higher claaaea which in some other 
provinces ere classed aa middle or secondary verna- 
cular classi s 

Education or Gists. 


13. Tbe education nf girls remains to be organis- 
ed In 1904 the Government at India remarked 
that peculiar d OictiUiea were encountered in this 
branch of education owing to the social customs of 
the people, but that as a Isr greater proportional 
impulse is imparted to the educational and moral 
tone of tbe people by the education of women than 
by the education of men, librral treatment bad bsen 
accorded for girls in reepect of scholarships and feea 
This policy baa been continued Efforts have been 
also made not without sue ess, to bring education, 
through tha agency of governesses within tbe reach 
of pur Aa ladies to increase the number of ladies on 
the irspecliog staff and to replace male by female 
teachers lo Government and aided school* The 
n iraber of g rl* under instruction be* risen from 
*44 470 in 1901 oa to 894. 363 in 1910-11 But tbe 
total number still remains insignificant in proportion 
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to the female popal&tion. The Government of India 
believe, however, that in cert* in areas there are 
indication* of a swiftly (trowing demand for a more 
extensive education ol girl*. 

17. The immediate problem in the education of 
girls is one of social development. The existing 
customs and ideas opposed to the education of girls 
will require diff rent handling indifferent parlaof 
India- The Govemor-Generalin Council according, 
ly hesitates to lay down general lines of policy which 
might hamper Local Governments and Adminis- 
trations, and has preferred to call for schemes from 
each provinca; bat he commends the following 
principles for genersl consideration r— 

(a) The edocsliou of girls ehonld be practical 
with reference to the poaitiuti which they will fill 
in social life; 

(l) It should not seek to imitate the education 
suitable for boya nor should it be dominated by 
examinations; 

(e) Special attention should be paid to hygiene 
and the surroandiog* of school life; 

(d! The services of women ehonld be more freely 
enlisted for instruction aud inspection ; and 
(t) Continuity in inspection and control should bs 
specially aimed at. 

18- The difficulty of obtaining competent school- 
mistresses is frit acutely in many parts of the 
country. In this connection it has been suggested 
that there is a largo opening for women of the 
domiciled community . who have a knowledge of vbe 
vernacular and who might be specially trained for 
the purpose. 

Sr.cosDtsi Exsliiu Edccstios. 

19. The importance of secondary English and in 
particular of High school rdocatiou is far-reaching. 
Secondary education of oce grade or another is the 
basis of all professional or industrial training in 
India. The inferior output of secondary schools 
invades colleges and technical ioililniions and 
hinders the development of higher education At 
the Allahabad Conitrenra the Director* of Public 
Inslroouon unanimously regardtd the reform of 
secondary English school* a* the moat urgent 
Of educational problems. The improvement of 
secondary English education has for some time oc- 
cupied the attention of the Government of India 
and the Local Governments and it ia hoped in the 
near future to remedy many defects of tho present 
system. 

SO. In the U*t nine years the number of secon- 
dary school* has Increased from nearly 6,600 to over 
6.SW sod lha nnmber of scholars from 623,000 to 
900.000 The policy of Government is to rely so far 


ever degree of withdraws! from the direct provision 
of education might be found advisable, there should 
be no relaxation of indirect but rfficient control by 
the State. The admixture of private management 
and State control was again emphasised in the rf- 
aoln'ion of 1904 To this policy ifae Government of 
India adhere. It is dictated not by any belief in the 
inherent superiority of private over State manage- 
ment bnt by preference for sn ratiblisbed system 
and. above all, by Vbe necessity of concentrating the 
direct energies of the State find the balk of its 
avail .hie resources upon tho improvement and ex- 
pansion of elementary education. The policy may 
be summarised as the encouragement of privately 
managed schools order soluble bodirs, maintained 
in efficiency by Government inspection, recognition 
and control, and by the aid of Government funds. 

81. Some idea of Lha extension of private enter- 
prise may be gained by tbe ri flection that, of 3,852 
high and ra-ddle Ei glish schools, only 288 are 
Government institutions. These figures, however, 
cover many types of schools. from tbe most efficient 
to the least ifficient. Admirable schools have been 
snd are maintained by roiesinnarirs and other bodies. 
Bnt the underlying idea of tbe grant system, tbe 
Bubvention of local organised effort, has not always 
been maioUined. Schools of a money-making type, 
ill-boosed, ill-equipped, end ran on tho cheapest 
lines, have in certain cues gained recognition and 
eloded tbo control of inspection. Schools have 
sprung into existence in destructive competition 
with neighbouring institutions Physical health 
has been neglected and no provision has been made 
for suitable residential arrangements and play* 
fields. Fee-rates have been lowered ; competition 
and laxity in transfer hive destroyed discipline; 
teachers have been employ'd on rates of pay insuffi- 
cient to attract men cspable of instructing or con- 
trolling their pupil*. Above all, the grants-in-aid 
have from want of funds often been inad< quale. No 
fewer than C60 high schools with 80,217 pupils are 
Sn receipt of no grant at all. and are maintained at 
au average coat of less than bait that of a Govern- 
ment school, mainly by fee-collections. Especially 
do these condition* prevail In the area covered by 
the old provinct* of Bengal and Eastern Bengal and 
Assam ; a remit due. no doubt, to the racid exten- 
sion of English education beyond the ability of tbe 
Local Governments to finance it. - In Bengal and 
Eastern Bengal lbs number of high schools <• 
greater tban in tbe rent of British India pnt to* 
gtlher, and the cost of their maintenance to poblifi 
funds is proportionate!* less than a UviiA.nJUha'sanJi, 
prevailing in other provinces. A special enquiry 
showed that oot of acme 4,700 teachers in privately 
managed high echtols in theaa arras abrut 4,200 
receipt of less than Bs. 60 a month, ■ 


as povaibl* on private enterprise io secondary edo* 3,300 of leas than Bs. 30 a month while * mans 
ration, Tbn Dolicr. laid down In thw itumpti inrhin nl t*n„t;.t, ..r i i * 


catioo, Tbi« policr. laid down In the despatch of 
18St* «u re- tested and amplified by tbv Education 
Gommitiioo of 1632. which, wbila doubtful as to 
Ww far lha process of withdrawal on it* p* r x of 
GoTtrament should ha carried, agreed that, what- 


teacher* of Eogliah sod classical languages drew 
salaries that would not attract men to superior do* 
®*»Hs service. The great variations in rnrditioo* 
to different parts ol India point to lha difficulty of 
making toy bat Lh« most general statements a bos} 
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the results o! private enterprise and the special 
measures that are needed to assist it to perform 
efficiently its work in the educational system 
Secondary Esolisu Schools. General Principles. 

22 Subject to the necessities of variation id de- 
ference to local conditions the policy of the Govern- 
ment of lodia iu regard to secoodiry English 
schools is— 


(») employing only graduates or trained teachers i 
(6) introducing » graded service for teachers of 
English with a minimum salary of Es 40 per month 
and a maximum salary of Rj 400 per month , 

(c) providing proper hostel accommodation, 

W) introducing a school oonrse complete in itself 
With a stall sufficient to teach wbat may bs called 
the modern side with specist attention to the da 
valopment of an historical and a geographical seot e , 
(e) introducing manual training and improving 
science teaching, 

(21 To increase largely the grants in aid in order 
that aided institutions may keep pace with the im- 
provements in Government schools on the above- 
mentioned lines, and to encourage the establishment 
of now aided institutions where necessary 
5®) To ““H'P'y and improve training colleges so 
that trained teachers may be available for pnblio 
•id private institutions 


(4) To found Government schools lo snch localities 
as may, on s surrey of local conditions and with due 
regard to economy of educational iffort and ex 
pense bo proved to require them 


23 The Government of India also deeira that the 
*‘ d c° le * ? bo . ald fa ® ro »de “Ore elastic so ae 
to enable each school which is recognised asne- 
d , COB ^ rm m 0 tb ® P re *oribed standard. of 
management and efficiency, to obtain the snecial 
assistance which it requires in order to attain the 

ivd.bre e acds. 0 i f hs t,1,lr , Aa ‘"8*r granieicomS 
available and ie the pay and the personnel of ths 
teaching aufl are improved it will be possible for 

more’and’more nnollt 0 cooce ? tr ‘ t6 b >» ‘tt.ot.oa 
Son F„l?f P th * qo *hty of instruo 

proved snd=-^ UsSimg^ind 

of su mi “utKucVm* to^radVri on *'*“7 

^O”calc®Uu 0 n T " d de “ rt r ‘ lbtr Lb,Q 
Modern Side 

^Inat”™ >u *recom mended *in* W2 f 
by the Education Commission of 1882 l n some 
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provinces and particularly in Madras real progress 
has been made towards the accomplishment of this 
reform The figures for 1901 02 and 1910 11 are — 


1901-02 


Madras and Coorg 
United Provinces 
Central provinces 


School Final 

(candidates) 

191 

- 1 162 
£ 62 


Matriculation 

(Candidates]. 

7.683 

3,781 


1910 1911 

Uadrss and Coorg 7,317* 782 

Bombay 1,360 8 766 

United Provinces 916 2 206 

Central Provinces ._ 688 702 

In other provinces the school final examination 
has not yet been established except for special pur- 
poses The total number of candidates in 191011 
for tbs school final examination or leaving certifi- 
cate in all British provinces was 10 161, that of 
candidates for Matriculation was 16,952. 

Secosdabt English School Reiving Gnmnuu 

25 The pnocipal objects of ths school final ex- 
animation are adaptability to the courees of study 
and avoidance of cram ln those provinces iu which 

n school final examination or school leaving certifi- 
cate has not been introduced the Government of 
India desire that it should be instituted as soon as 
practicable They snggest for tbs consideration of 
Local Governments snd Administrations further 
developments of tbs system in regard to the charac- 
ter of the tests by which certificates are granted at 
Ibetnd of the school course Before proceeding 
further, however they re state and emphasise tbs 
three principles laid down by the Indian Uoiversi 
ties’ Commission in paragraph 170 of their report. 

" (1) The conduct of a school final or other school 
examination should be regarded as altogether out- 
side the functions of a University 1 

(2) It would be of great benefit to the Uoivereltiei 
if the Government wontd direct thst the Mstncnla 
Uod examination should not be accepted as a pre- 
liminary or foil teat for any post in Government 
service In esses where the Matriculation examina- 
tion qualifies for admission to a professional exami- 
nation the school final examination should bo sub- 
stituted tor it. 

(3) It would be advantageous if the school final 
examination conld, in the caae of those boys who 
propose to follow a University career, be made a 
sufficient test of fitness to enter (be University. 
Failing this the beat arrangement would appear to 
be that the Matriculation candidate should piss 10 
certain subjects in the school final examination, and 
be examined by the University with regard to any 


* School leaving eaitificats. 
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further requirement that may be deemed neces- 
sary." 

26. The valaa of external examination cannot be 
overlooked. It sets before the teacher a definite 
aim and it maintains a standard ; bat the definite 
aim often unduly overshadows instruction, and the 
standard ia necessarily narrow and in view of the 
large numbers that have to be examined oust coo. 
flue Itself to mere examination achievement, without 
regard to mental development or general growth of 
character On the other hand the drawback* of 
external examinations are becoming more generally 
apparent, and attention was prominently drawn to 
them in the Report of the Conan! tative Committee 
on Examinations in Secondary Schools in England, 
They fail, especially in India, in that they eliminate 
the inspecting aud teaching stuff as factors in the 
system, that they impose all responsibility upon a 
body acquainted but little (if at all) with the schools 
examined, that they rely upon written pipers, which 
afford no searching less of intellect, no test at all of 
character or general ability, and that they enconr- 
age cram. 

27. A combination of external and internal 
examinations is required. The Government of 
India conaider that, in the case of a school re- 
cognised as qualified to present candidates for 
a school leaving certificate, a record should be 
kept of the progress and conduct of escb popil 
in the highest classes of the school, and that 
the Inspector should enter bis remarks upon 
these records at bis visits and thus obtain some 
acquaintance with tbs career of each candidate 
during the two or three years before examination. 
Those records, together with the marks obtained by 
pupils at school uats. would be valaable end would 
supplement a teat conducted partly through written 
papers on tbs more important subjects of instruc- 
tion, but also orally aud with regard to the pupil's 
past career. Tbe oral examination would be con- 
ducted by the Inspector in consultation witb|merab-rs 
of the stall. A large increase ia the superior 
inspecting stiff would be required to work a system 
of this kind and safeguards would be necessary to 
protect teachers from endue influence*; tbe Govern- 
ment of India are prepared to assist, with aacb 
grants as they may bo able to afford, tbe Introduc- 
tion of any such system wbicb may be locally 
practicable. The school leaving csrtifloata systems 
of Madras and the United Provinces fulfil many of 
tbe requirements of the reform in view, but their 
precise characteristics may not be found altogether 
suitable in other areas. Some such at atom, however, 
aa has beta sketched above, adapted to local oor.di- 
tioaa, would, it it beliered, be most beneficial and do 
mote than anything else to foster a system under 
which scholars would b* taught to think for them- 
terns instead of being made to memorise for 
e semination purposes. Next to tho improvement 
of the psy and prospects of teachers, which must 
accompany and even precede it* introduction, this 
ia perhaps the meet important reform rwuTtd in 
►OCOudary English education. 


TECHNICAL AND IsDUiTBIAL EDUCATION. 

28. No branch of education at present evokes 
greater publio interest than technical and industrial 
instruction. Considerable progress has been roida 
since 1904. Existing educational institutions have 
been overhauled and equipped for new course*. 
Scholarships tenable in Europe and America have 
been established. Thanks to the generosity of thu 
Tata family, seconded by liberal financial aid from tbe 
Government of India and Bis Highness the li&ha- 
rrja of Mysore, an Indian Institute of Science, 
designed upon a Urge scale, hag been established at 
Bangalore; it was thrown open to pupils in 1911. 
The establishment of a Technological Institnte at 
Cawnpore for the chemistry of sugar rosnofact nre 
and leather, for tex 1 ilea and for acids and alkalirs, 
haB been sanctioned. Industrial schools hove been 
ooeoed in several provinces Altogether the number 
of technical and industrial schools has risen since 
1904 from 88 to 218, aud tbe number of pupils from 
5.072 to 10.535. 


Technical ScHouBSiiirs. 

29. The system of technical scholarships tenable 
abroad it still on trial, and a committee is examin- 
ing the whole question in England. It ia not always 
ease to arrange enitable courses of study; and 
study abroad puts the pupils at a disadvantage in 
removing them from the environment of Indian 
trade conditions Prom tbe information available 
it appear* that, of 73 scholars sent abroad. 36 have 
not returned to India while 18 are at present indns. 
trially employed in India. 


Co Ob din avion is TecnxiCAL Education. 


30. Tbe policy to he poraued in regard to techni- 
cal sod industrial edocstinn was diicuserd at the 
Allahabad Conference. The Government of India 
•ccept the conclosiors of that Conference that 
progress should continue along the lines generally 
followed hitherto, vis., that — 


(1) the Indian Institute of Science, which provides 
for research, tbe epplicalinn of new processes and 
the production of thoroughly trained manager*, 
should be dtveloped, as opportunity offers, and 
become eventnally a complete faculty of pure and 
applied science ; 


(2) the larger provincial inatitations, which attract 
student* from different parte of India, and afford 
instruction ia prsc’icsl methods of mansgrinent and 
tnpervisitin. should in the first instance specialise 
along lines con verging on local industries— a plan 
wbicb will prevent overlapping and make for 
economy. Subsequently, as industries arise and the 
demand for maragers and foremen increases, other 
and mere v aried courses may be found necessary ; 


,,, - - -,v . luuusbrii, uruuir. minor WeSTICi 

tastitu lions, such of tbe schools of art as have ai 
industrial bent, l he artisan classes in Bengal am 
trade school* generally, should be permanent!' 
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directed toward such industries ; 
localities where the institution* s 


□sled 


in the 


Technical Education op Coamcbcial Lima 
81 The question baa arisen aa to how far educe- 
tional institutions should develop ou commercial 
lines It has been decided that while educational 
iustitu Lions should in no oase trade on coromeroial 
lines in certain cases inatruot on in industrial act ool* 
may ba supplemented by prao i C al training i , work 
thoi s where the application of new processes needs 
to be demonstrated fa certain case* nlso, it will 
be necessary toporohasa and main lair experimental 
plant for demooatrating the adrai leges of new 
machinery or new processes, and for escerUioire 
the date of production " 

Ihdcsisul Openings rot la dials 
, §jL S U , lU MC «Hr Dieoteoant Colonel E H 
no u „ b'°T B E Pnocip.l of the Thomason 
Dollega Boorkee, and Mr T 3 Djneon Print mat 
wer«d VlC t°d * Jnt “ l8- ’ TechMLI11 Ia »itute Bombay, 
r»nbrhro?i t ? q 'i' re b °* lechDI ‘ J > 1 mat. to lions 
bruuah , t ‘“o closer touch and more practical 

Snd of aonM.l d, .‘“ “ p,Ul t0 enterprise 

end or supplementing tuition at collega by a period 

tefiaiT... 1 -.-.' ” .s, tarsi 

w *WM?el?w Pr i? M "» V miWd ' ooHoolc for IdIiui 
" K 9n ® r »‘ly hopeful, provided the nrcessiiv for 
preliminary pract oal tr.m.og .. folly reM.ed 

Schools o» Am 

vJg®. I, h ,t re ‘ r# fo »r Government schools of aria in 
mainlv .ndo.^*l ' 3 V? ° r "hich two Vi“ 

institution of a si. hL| of ,’!" be C,,c . ou * 

indigenous art lodnslries Thii T. n. tb the 
careful exp-rt con.idrrauno Th.r- r **l Q,r '! 
India wili address L'c.l Gorerr 

ia^-issASr,! KdSsS 3 ^ 

-s -r ~ 
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sections of the Indian Museum at Calcutta, which 
are now equipped on modern lines The ercb®> 
logical section tf the same museum has recently 
been re-irgamsed under tbe direclion of Mr 
Marshall Director Genrral of Arcbfflilogy In pro- 
vioers outside Bengal also there has been good 
progrrss in the right direclion, but in the case of 
most local museums there 19 need of better equip- 
ment and a stronger staff One of tbs most urgent 
nerdt in Ii dials an ethnographic museum under 
scientific management designed to illustrate Indian 
civil nation in its varied phases Otherwise siodenli 
in the fumre will be compelled to visit the museum* 
of Pans Berlin, Mui ich and other 1 lsce« in order to 
study eubj ctr which el ould clearly be studied beat 
on Indian soil Tie Government of India will 
conrnlt expert opinion on the subject, as at present 
advised ibey sre inclined to favour ibe formstion of 
a museum of Indian arts and eti nogrsphyst Delhi 
Their accepted policy, though some overlapping is 
inevitable is to d-rrlnp loos] museums with special 
regard to local interest and to concentrate on 
matters of general interest in Imperial museums 
How to make museoroa more usifcl educationally 
and apciire greater cooperation between marram 
authorities and educational authorities is a mailer 
on which they have addressed Local Goveromrnl* 


Asrjcdiuhal Education 
85. Tbe present scheme of agricultural education 
originated under Lord Onrzon s government and is, 
in fact only seven years old Previous to tbe yeer 
1905, there was no central institution for research or 
teaching and such education as was then Imparted 
in agriculture, was represented by two colleges and 
three schools in a more or lees decadent condition 
Very few Indiana then bad any knowledgeof science 
in us application to agriculture and aLill fewer were 
capable of imparling aocb knowledge to others In 
tbe year 1905 a comprehensive scheme was evolved 
uoder which arrargemema were made both for the 
practical development of agriculture by Govern- 
ment assistance and also for teaching and research 
in agriculture and subjects connected with it. A 
central institution for research and higher education 
was established at Tota. The esinting schools and 
colleges were reconstituted, improved and added to. 
Farms for esperimeuta sod demonstration were 
started, and as lime went on a change was effected 
in regard to agricultural education in Its earlier 
■tsgra As now constituted the eel erne of agri- 
cultural education has three main features ms, 
(a) the provision of first cists opportunities For tbe 
“ H" ep forms of teaching and research, {b) collegiate 
ounce lien and (e, the Improvement of secondary and 
primary education 


e S *’, Th« institute si Puia, mam tamed at a cost 0 / 
loor lakbs a year, baa 37 Europeans snd Indians on 
its staff, engaged partly iu research, partly 10 post- 
graduate education and the instruction, through 
abort coarser, of students or agriculturists 10 sub- 
let* which are not regularly treated 10 provincial 
institutions There srp now six provincial Insists- 
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tm, coaUututg over 9M students and Mating b» with » mw to inpron tfw teaohmg of tUt 
annually between five and six lakh, of rupees. a object at the Madras Med.oal College. Other 
Practical classes for agriculturists have also been matters which are likely to oome to the front at no 
-i.-MUhod nt. vnrinnii ,» n ina in several Drovinees. distant date are the improvement of the Medical 
College at Lahore and its separation from the school. 


established at various centres in several provinces. 
In tha ordinary elementary schools, formal agri. 
Cultare is not taught; bat in some provinces a 
markedly agricultural colour is given to the general 
scheme of education. 


Veierinabt Eopcaiios. 

37. Veterinary research is carried on at the 
Bacteriological Laboratory at Mokteaar. The 
scheme of veterinary colleges has been thoroughly 
reorganised since 1904. There are now four such 
institutions, with 511 stndenU>, as well as a school 
at Rangoon. These institutions meet fsirty well 
the growing demand for trained meo. 

Fob in sr Ed lx at ion. 


The College at Debn 
mproved; and a research institution 


_ _ i been 

established in connection with it, Indians can here 
obtain au education in forest! y which approximate* 
to that ordinarily obtainable in Europe. 

Medical Education. 


39. Instruction in the western ayetem of medicine 
it imparted in five recognised colleges aod fifteen 
recognised schools io British India. These now an- 
nually produce between six and seven hundred 
qualified medical practitioners. A Medical Registra- 
tion Act has recently beon passed for the Presidency 
of Bombay, under which passed students of such 
schools are entitled to become registered ; aod a 
similar Act is now under consideration io the 
Presidency of Bengal. In Calcutta there are fonr 
self-constituted medical schools, the diplomas of 
which are not recognised by tbe Government of India. 
Among recent developments may be mentioned 
the eatabliibment of an X-ray institute at Dehra 
Dun. and tbe formation of post-gradnate classes in 
connexion with the Central Research Institute at 
Kaa4i.II. These latter include training in bacteriolo- 
gy and technique anil preparation for special re- 
search; classes nt practical instruction in mslarial 
technique are also held twice a year at Amritsar 
under the officer in charge of the malarial bureau. 

41). Other projects are engaging the attention 
the Government of India, including the instituti... 
of a poat-graduate course of tropical medicine. The 
practical want of soch a coarse has long been felt; 
and the Government of India are now in communi- 
cation with tha Secretary of State regarding its 
rata blith men t in the Medical College at Calcutta. 
Th» Calcutta University have expressed their 
willingness to cooperate by instituting a diploma 
to be open to graduates who have taken the coarse 
iu tropical medicine. A acbems for a similar course 
in Bombay is also under oomideralioo. Tbe 
OoTercraent ol Madras have submitted a scheme for 
tbe construction of a pathological institute and ' 
appointment of a whole- time professor of ‘ ‘ 


the improvement of the Dacca Medical School and 
tbe provision of facilities for medical training in tbe 
Central Provinces. 

41. Thu subject of medical education is one fa 
which the Government of India are deeply interested. 
It is alio one that may be expected to appeal with 
special force to private generosity, A problem of 
particular importance Is tbe inducement of ladies of 
tbe better classes to take employment in the medical 
profession and thus minister to tbe needs of tha 
women, whom tbe puria system still deters from 
seeking timely medical assistance. One of the hin- 
drances hitherto has been that Indian ladiea are 
able to obtain inatroction only in men's colleges or 
in mixed classes With a view to remedying this 
has recently been defect and commemorating tbe visitof tbe Queen- 
*■“ Empress to Delhi, certain of tbe Princes and wealthy 

landowners io India have now come forward with 
generous subscriptions in response to an appeal hy 
Her Excellency Lady Hardioge, who has decided to 
merge in this project her scheme for a school for 
training Indian nurses and midwives. The Govern- 
ment of lodia are considering proposals to found a 

m.cl.V.l -nll.n Ir.lrln, „.W.I 


women’s medical college and nurses* training achool 
at Delhi with the help of a subvention from Govern- 
ment Proposal* are also under consideration for 
asaistiog the National Association for supplying 
female medical aid to tbe women of India (tbe 
Counters of Dallerin's Fund) to improve the position 
of their BUS. 

LxeiL Eoccatiox, 

42. There has been a marked development of 
legal education in the last decade. Firit U has been 
concentrated. In 1901 there were S5 institutions, 
oollegra, classes and schools, containing 2,800 stu- 
dents. At tbe present time there are 27 ieatita. 
Jd°°* "‘<h a slightly larger number of Undents. 
The Madres and Bombay presidencies. Barms and 
the Central Provinces each powers a single institu- 
tion; and in Bengal the Instruction for tbe degree 
of bachelor of law has been restricted to certain 
. colleges, although other inrtltn lions are still re- 
engaging the attention ol cognised for tbe pleaderahip examination. A law 
, " ln,,! ” college baa been eitablirh.d on a liberal Beale 

under the University of Calcutta Tbia concen- 
tration baa resulted in greater efficiency and 
greater exqendituxa, WVW.. -.-uA'a.'Jcnw,,. 
raeot was a little over Rs. 7.000 and the 
total coat waa If lakhs. At present the coat to 
Government is over Re. 45,000 and the total cost 
over Bv. 2.83.0C0.- Secondly tbe coarse* hare been 
remodelled aod in some cases lengthened. The 
Government of India wilt be glad ta see * Q tx , 
tesaioo of tha policy of concentration and improve- 
ment. They also desire to see suitable arrange- 
— — - mer.U made for the itsidence and guidance cl law 
paiho- . at Clients. 
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Commercial Ehucmoy 

43 Thera has recently bacn a considerable ex- 
pansion in commercial education Nina years ago 
there were ten colleges with less than 600 students, 
and Government spent lees than Ra 4 000 opon 
these institutions At the present time there are 
26 institutions three of which are under the 
xnnnaKe>raent of Government the enrolment is now 
1 600 and tbs expenditure from provincial 
■a aw. E, 22000 The standard " 




; the majority of these institutions is cot, however, 
high, and the instruction given in them prepares 
for clerical duties in Government and business 
offices rather than for the condnet of badness 
lt*ell A project for a commercial college of a more 
advanced typo in Bombay has been sanctioned and 
the Government of India are oonaidenoe the 
Itndvnf m&k,ER »"»DS«ments for organised 
Uni Id eCOnomi ° 8nd » Uled sociological prob 

Uhithsitt Educstioh 

del* ? ood i Work , "> ,oh th « Government of India 
j . 8 » acknowledge baa been done nnder coo- 
ditions of difficulty by tbn Indian Univeraities and 
l,L t a“d m v° c ° ns ®P l lhe Universities' Act of 1904 
has bad beneficial resolta , hot the condition of 
® doc \ tlon >* *'>11 far from satisfactory, 
residential arrangements, oontrol. the 
The Go».L tDd T % D r t ' la of etaraioation 

J n ‘J* lnd “ hlT * accordingly sgaio 
cation. d 119 Wh °' 8 qae ‘ tl0n of University eda- 

Aimunso *vd Tricamo Umvtismn 
* 5 . J . 6 'S imporunt to di.t.ngmsh clearly on the 
?n-MK tb f ' d V %1 University, in tbs strict sense. 
.tan^i°» ,8yer81 c°»*Re» of approximately equal 
mKkid K w!? ,r *s' d j by i D ° * ,0<,M,T8 distance or 
sllnw,^ individuality are groaned together ts 

iS^ufisgaAiss! 

“it. Th. ,h... 

.b.nd.„ d ih.r*. 

Which were grenped together have for the mo.' 

“fP*”'® teaching Uni vers me-, without 
SuT*'® 1 co r“ hi nation with other in.titnt.on. at a 

Un ““ th * r 5 " 9 , on1y 5 Indl ‘“ 

in Ct t s ‘“J ® nd Profcssionel colleges 

restrict the ?eea ov.TXh tbt .ffilU„TuXr° 

JT ntr ° l b 7 aaconng in the first instance 
rlncet^IndT'"'^ f " !?^ h of tb ® leading pro- 
Tlnces in India and secondly to create new jocsl 


teaching and residential Universities within each 
of the provinces in harmony with the best modern 
opinion as to the right road to edocatlonal (fficiency. 
The Government of India have decided to fonod a 
teschmg and residential University at Dacca and 
they are prepared to sanction under certain con- 
ditions the establishment of similar Universities at 
Aligarh and Benares and elsewhere as occasion 
may demand Tbry also oontera plats the establish- 
ment of Universities at Rangoon, Patna and Nsgpar. 
Itrasy be possible hereafter to sanction the con- 
version into local teaching Universities, with power 
to confer degrees upon their own students, of those 
colleges whiLh have shown the capacity to attract 
students from a distance and have attained the 
requisite standard of efficiency Only by e» peri- 
meot will it be found out what type or types of 
TT ... best suited to the different parts 


of India 


Higher Studies 


to givs farther grants hereafter to these enas. 
’ trosb that each University will soon bmld np 
rtby University library, suitably bonsed and 
higher studies in India will soon snjoy alt the 


46 Simultaneously the Government of India 

desire to see teaching faculties developed at the 
aeats of the Misting Universities and corporate 
life enconraged, in order to promote higher stndy 
and create an atmosphere from which students 
will imbibe good social, moral and intellectual 
influences They have already given grants *nd 
hopo to give farther grants hereafter to these er a - 
Theytrns 1 • • •- 

thathighi 

external conveniences of such work in the west. 

47 In order to free the Universities for higher 
work and more efficient control of colleges, the 
Government of India are disposed to think it de- 
sirable (10 provinces where this it not already the 
case) to place the preliminary recognition of school* 
for pmpoees of presenting candidates for matrtcn- 
latlon in the hand* of the Local Government* and 
in case of Native States if the dnrbare concerned 
while leaving to the Universities the power of 
arlectioa from school* so recogms-d The Univer- 
sity has no machinery for carrying out this work 
and 10 most provinces already relies entirely on 
the departments of pnbho instruction, which alone 
hare tbe ageocy competent lo inspect schools. As 
teaching and residential Universities are developed 
tbe problem will become even more complex than 
•tie at present The question of amending tbe 
Univeraities Act will be separately considered. 

48 Tbe Government of India hope that by these 
developments a great impetus will be gtren to 
higher studies throughout India and that Indian 
student* of the fntnre will be better equipped for 
the battl* of life tbaa tbe students of the present 
generation 

C'niira' CourGM 

49 The chiefs’ colleges advance in popularity. 
In developing character and irapinme ideas of 
corporate life they are servirg -veil the porpoee 
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but the Committee of the Moyo College, A j mere, 
here decided that it is necessary to increase the 
European BlaJt The poet diploma coarse has on 
the whole worked satisfactorily and there is now a 
movement on foot to found a separata college for 
the BtadenU taking this conrse 8och a college 
may in the future become the nucleus of a umvar* 
ally for those who now attend the chiefs' colleges. 

60. The grave disadvantages of sending their 
children to England to be educated away from 


treatment of educational history; the extent to 
which it is desirable and practicable to include 
courses in subject-matter in tbe scheme of training, 
especially courses in new subjects such as manual 
training and experimental science; the points in 
which a course of training for graduates should 
differ from cue for non-graduates; tbe degree to 
which the body awarding a diploma io teaching 
should base its award oa tbe college records of the 
student’s work— 'these and other unsolved questions 


children to England to be educated away ’ front indicate that tbe instructors in training colleges in 
home influences at the most impressionable time of afferent parts of India should keep in touch with 
life are being realised by Indian parents, the eacb 0 tber and constantly scrutinize the most 
Government of India have been approached no- mo d ern developments in the west. Visits made by 
officially from more than one quarter in connection ^t^ted members of the staff of one college to other 
with a proposal to establish in Iadia a thoroughly i Qi tit, a iioa» and the pursuit of furlough studies 
efficient school staffed entirely by Europeans and woa , d see[n Mpeclri jy likesly to lead to useful 
conducted on the most modern European lines for u iQ thia brlln . b of education, 
the sons of those parents who can afford to pay 
high fees. No protect is yet before ibem but tbe 
Government of India take this opportunity to ex- 
press their sympathy with the proposal and should 
sufficient funds be forthcoming will be glad to assist 
in working out a practical scheme. 


TeaIXIKS or Tuciieis. 

61. Few reforms arc more urgently needed than 
the extension and Improvement of the training of 
teachers, for both primary and eecondary achoola 
in all subjects Including, in the esse oi the latter 
schools, science and oriental studies. The object 
must steadily bo kept in view that eventually 
under modern systems of education no teacher should 
be allowed to teach without a certificate that he is 


Pat asd Prospects or the Sihvices. 

_ 63. The Government of India have for some 
time had nnder consideration the improvement of 
the pay and prospects of the educational services, 
Indian, Provincial end. Subordinate. They had 
drawn up proposals in regard to the first two ser- 
vices and approved some schemes forwarded by 
Local Governments in regard to the third, when it 
was decided to appoint a Royal Commission on the 
Public Services of India. Tbe Government of India 
recogoise that improvement in tbe position of all 
the educational services is required, so us to attract 
firat class men in increasing numbers, and while 
leaving questions of reorganisation for ths cousi. 


qualified to do so. There are at present 15 colleges deration of the Commission are considering minor 
and other insLiLntiona for the instruction of thane nrnnoeale for the imnmvement nf 


and other inslilntiont for tbe instruction of those 
who will teach through tbs medium of English; 
these contain nearly 1,400 students under training. 

Theta are LW schools or clasaea for the training of 
vernacular (mainly primary) teachers; and their 
students number over 11,000. Tbe courses Tary in 
length from one to two years. The number cf 
teachers turned out from these institutions does 
not meet tbe existing demand and is altogether 
inadequate in view of the prospects of a rapid 
expansion of education in the near future. The such system exists. 


propoeali for the improvement of the position ol 
tbess services. They attach tbe greatest importance 
to the provision for tbe old age of teachers, either 
by pension or provident fund. Tsacbers io Govern- 
meat institutions and, in some areas, teachers in 
schools managed by locsl bodies are eligible for 
these privileges. But it is necesssry to extend the 
provision in the cases of board and municipal servants 
and •till raoro in the cases of teachers of privately- 
managed schools, lor the great majority of whom no 
<n-fc ••■li.m .ti.ia r> i. — , possible to have t 


oipsiuiiwu w (UHwiwi iu i*io near imuio. ins sucu system exists, it la not possible to hare a 
Government of India desire Local Governments to best thy moral atmosphere in any schools, nrimsrv 
esamins their schemes for traioiog teachers of all or secondary, or at any college when the teacher 1 is 
grades and to oularge them so as to provide Tor the discontented and anxious about the future. The 
great expansion which msy be expected, especislly Governor-General in Council desire* that due 
io primary sdncslion. provision for teachers in their old age ahouid be 

£2. As regards training colleges for secondary ‘ a * d « " llh <*• ,s *f* delay. Local Govero- 

echools aoms experience has been gained. But the R— -J.i j — 

Government of India are conscious that the subject 
ft mrrf , : <r wired » »Vwi iaieredsoge of ideas based 
oa the succca* or tailor* of experiment ia desirable. 

The beat site far a practising school and the rela- 
turns between it and the one college ; the number of 
student* in the college for which lie practising 
school Can afford facilities of demonstration without 
teeing its character as a model icsutoikni the 

tttureof. end vb» mart vuiteU* method* ol proce- .. «,»«,. , uuu . , ur toe actuals or 

J V* k * ^ r,t ** lT * ir fP cn stce cf mi&auou* except Roman CelhoUc school*. As in ik„ 
Bslkodwgy atdcf r«ycbclcgical Wady; tbs best C**s of atcondary Eogliah education and * - m 


Ect canox or me Domiciled CointcxjjT. 

5L The defective state of the educeiion of the 
domwied immunity ha* long been remarked. 
Many suggestions have from time to time 
been made for tie improvement. An influeoiial 
committee, presided over by Sir Robert Laidl*w 


4 for similar 
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reasons the policy has been sa is, to rely on prints 
enterprise Raided by Inspection sod sided by grant 
from public fond*. Tbo Government of India bare 
never bad any intention of changing their policy 
Lint in order to discnssthe whole question and to 
obtain definite practical suggestions of relorm 
they assembled an infiuential conference at Simla 
1*Bt Joly 

55 The recammendatioEa of tbs conference were 
numerous and far reaching The Government of 
India are prepared to accept at once tba view that 
the roost urgent needs are the education of those 
children who do not at present ettend u-bool and the 
improvement of the pay end prospects of teachers 
They are also disposed to regard favourably the 
proposal to erect a training college at Bmgalore 
with arte and science classes for graduate courses 
attached to it They recognise that grants in aid 
most be given m fotnre on a more liberal ecale and 
under a more elastic system They will recommend 
to Local Governments the grant of a greater nnm 
ber of scholarships to study abroad. The proposals 
to reclassify the schools to introduce leaving 
certificates, to include in courses of instruction 
^ pfc “ l instruction 
in temperance and the effects of alcohol on tbe bn- 
man body, and the several other detailed proposals 
hlh b r S 0 . 0 h* r * 00 ® b . a c * r#,ul| y considered in tbe 

i&k..xz'vs:v,i L ““ * i “ 

»ntnnrtTH e .t a ,h 8e ' l, °r DW “ PQtforW ‘ rd >*rgely 

!,5.I u c lb ' cccfcence that European educ* 
tionshonldbocentralised under the Government of 
, “'V , this suggestion cannot ho accented Anart 
from the fact that decentralisation m the acc.pM 
EtVhJ rorf 0, * r0 “ 1 T’ th 5°° Ur * 8 0f th " discussion 

aSF-ssisi'affj? 

. . 5 Ti . . , 8 Government of India are con 
e!^ ed i b&b * Itbon K h some d fficuliies might be 

Edcciiiom or Muiusiudim 

m^his Eeso^utioii ar» d o5 ail * r i a * Remarks contaioed 
a„d reUmon. m R5" r *i tQd /PPl'c»bie to all 

it. u.h.„»J iu ,. rtSsHt 

h... b.„ ui 

SSSaySSSS^aS: 

of those of a school going age Bull per cen , t ’ 

ftaaaaa5*jg s."sSi 

grainaies having in the samg period increased d by 


nearly 80 per cent But, while id primary mstita 
tions tbe cumber of Uahammedens baa actually 
raised the proportion at school of all grades among 
the children of that community to a figure slightly 
in excess of the average proportion for children of 
ell races and creeds in India, in tbe matter of high' 
cr education their numbers remain well below that 
proportion not withstanding the large relative in 
crease. Tbe facilities offered to Muhammadans 
vary in d ffernt provinces but generally take the 
form of special institutions such as madrons*, 
hostels, scholarships end special Inspectors The 
introduction of simple vernacular courses into 
maktahs has gone far to spread elementary educe 
tion amongst Muhammadans in certain parts of 
India. The whole qoestion of Mnbammadan educe* 
tion. which was specialty treated by the Commission 
of 1682, is receiving the attention of the Govern- 
ment of India. 


Oriental Studies 

58 The Government of Indie ettach great im 
portence to the cultivation and improvement of 
oriental stndies There u increasing interest 
throughout India in her ancient civilisation, aud it 
is oecesssry to investigate that civilisation with the 
belpof tbe medium of western methods of research 
and in relation to modern ideas. A conferenco of dis- 
tinguished orientalists held at Simla in July 1911 re- 
commended tbe establishment of a central research 
institute on lines aoraewhat similar to those of 
L Ecole Erancaiso d Extreme Orient at Hanoi The 
question wss discussed whether research coola 
efficiently be carried on at the existing universities , 
and tba opinion predominated that it would bo 
difficult to create tbe appropriate atmosphere or 
oriental study in those Universities as at present 
constituted that it wss desirable to have ID one 
institution scholars working on different branones 
of tbe kindred subjects which comprise orientelia 
end tbet for reasons of economy it was preferable to 
start wnb one institute well equipped and possess- 
ing a firBt class library The Government of India 
are inclined to adopt this view and to agree witn 
tbe conference that the central institute should not 
be isolated that it should be open to students from 
all parts of India ana that it should as far as possi- 
ble combine its activities with those of the Univer- 
sities of India and different seats of learniog The 
object of the institute as apart from research is to 
provide Indians highly trained in original work who 
will enable schools of Indian history and archwolo* 
RJ to be foonded hereafter, prepare eafoloyns* 
lanonnes of manuscripts, develop museums and 
build np research in Universities and colleges 
of tbe d fferent provinces Another object *• 
to attract in tbs course of time Pandits and 
Afoufrii of eminence to the institute and so to pro- 
mote au interchange of tbe higher scholarship of 
both the old and ths new school of orientalist* 
throughout India. Bnt before formulating a defi- 
nite scheme tbe Governor General in Council 
desires to consult Local Governments. 
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Preservation or thb Ascibsj Lurking. 

59 While miking provision for scholarship oo 

modern lines, tbe conference diew attention to the 
necessity of retaining separately the ancient and in- 
digenous ayeteras of instruction. Tbe_ world of 
scholarship, they thought, wonld suffer irreparable 
loss if the old type of Pandit and 3/ciilri were to die 
out before their profound knowledge of their sub- 
jects bad been made available to the world ; and 
encouragement rather than reform waa needed to 
prevent each an unfortunate result Certain pro- 
posals for encouragement were made at the con- 
ference. n«. 

(ol grants to Sanskrit colleges, madras las, fols. 
patshalat, tna&lals, pongyi (young* and other indige- 
nous institutions in order to secure better salaries 
for teachers and to enable students by fellowships 
or scholarships to carry their education to the 
highest point possible ; 

(5) the appointment of specially qualified In- 
spectors in orientalia ; 

(e) the provision of posts for highly trained Pan- 
dif* and 2/ouIcii ; 

(d) the grant of money reward* for oriental work. 

The Government of India hope to see the adoption 
of measures that are practicable for the mainten- 
ance and furtherance of the ancient indigenous 
systems oflearniog and have called for proposals 
from the Local Governments to this end. 

ExrBRis RcquiacD. 


partmeot has been placed on special duty for two 
years to assist the Director of Public Instruction to 
prepare the scheme of expansion and improvement 
in that province, and the Government of India 
would be glad to see a simitar arrangement in all 
the major provinces should tbs Local Governments 
dssire it. 

1 st me iungb or Vtm 

61. In the reiolution of 1901 it was stated that 
arrangements would bn made for periodical meetings 
of the Directors of Public Instruction in order that 
they might compare their experience of the remits 
of different methods of work and discuss matters of 
special interest. The Government of India have 
already held general conferences at which the 
Directors attended and they are convinced that 
periodical meetings of Directors will be of great 
value. While each province baa its own system it 
has much to learn from other provinces, and, when 
they meet, Directors get into touch with new ideas 
sad gain the benefit of experience obtained in other 
provinces. The Government of India are im- 
pressed with the necessity not only of exchange of 
views amongst experts but also of tbe advantages 
of stndying experiments all orer India on the 
spots and in a letter of the 7tb July 1911, they 
invited Local Government* to arrange that profes- 
sors of arts and technical colleges and Inspectors of 
schools should visit institutions outside tbe pro. 
vince where they are posted, with a view to enlarg. 
ing their experience. 

Conclusion, 


60. Tbe functions of local bodies in regard to 
education generally and their relations with the 
departments of publici instruction are under the 
consideration of the Government of India, Bat it 
is clear that if comprehensive systems are to be 
introduced expert advice and control will be needed 
at every turn. The Government of India propose to 
examine in communication with Local Governments 
the organisation for education in each province and 
its readiness For expansion. A suggestion hte been 
made that the Director of Public Instruction should 
be ea- officio Secretary to Government. The Govern- 
moot of India agreeing with tbe great majority of 
the Local Governments are nnsble to accept this 
view, which coofnses the position of administrative 
and Secretariat officers ; but they consider it neces- 
sary that the Director of Public Instruction should 
have regular accesa to the head of the administrm. 
tion or tbe memher in charge of the portfolio of 
education. The Government or India wish generally 
to uViYibs Volte inM the support and enthusiasm of 
district officer* and local bodie* in the expansion 
and improvement of primary education ; hot tbe 
large schemes, which are now in contemplation, 
mnBt be [prepared with the co-operation and under 
the advice of experta. A considerable strengthen- 
ing of the superior inspecting atsff, including the 
appointment of specialists in science, orientalia, etc., 
may be found necessary io most provinces. In 
WtdrM an experienced officer In the education de- 


62. Soch in broad outline are tbe present outlook 
and the general policy for tbe near future of tbe 
Government of India. The main principles of tbia 
policy were forwarded to His Majesty'* Secretary 
of Slate on the 28th September 1911, and parte of it 
have already been announced. It was, however, 
deemed convenient to defer the publication of a re- 
eolation until the whole field could be surveyed. 
Tbia bas nuw been done. Tho Governor-General in 
Council trnsts that the growing section of the 
Indian public which is interested in education will 
join in establishing under the guidance and with 
the help of Government, those quickening systems 
of education on which the best minds in India are 
now converging and on which tbe prospect of the 
rising generation depend. He appeals with con. 
Adecco to_ wealthy citizens throughout India to 

S ve of their abundance to the causa of education. 

i the foundation of scholarships ; the building of 
has* els, schools, collegia, laboratories^ gymnaaia, 
swimming baths, the provision of play-grounds and 
other structural improvements ; in farthering the 
cause of modern scientifle studies and especially of 
technical education; in gifts of prises and equip- 
ment, the endowment of chairs and fellowships, and 
the provision for research of every kind there , is a 
wide field and a noble opportunity for tbe exercise 
on modern i lines of that charity and benevolence 
for which India baa been' renowned from-aocient 
tlDEI. 1 
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Government 


The Hon b 
The Hoc 


Bombay 

BenfteL 

the United Province, 
the Punjab. 

Burma 

n bar end Oriue 

i* Chief Commissioner Central pro. 


Thl rOutti lt " 9 h , leI Commissioner, Assam 
The Chief Commissioner of Corns- 
The Uon bio the Chief Commissioner end Aoent to the 

».ffiSSSSa“* “ 

Tha Foreign Department 
The Department of Revenue end Agriculture. 
u tto Commerce end Industry 


Ordtred ,1„ lh„ H. R*ioloUon b. pabb.WJ 


Order — Ordered, that a copy of tbe above Eeaolu 
tioo be forrrerded for information to tbe Local 
Gurerntaenu and Administrations and the Depart- 
mente of tbe Gorernmcnt of India noted on the 
marso 


the Supplement to tbe U*utte cf India. 


a SHABP, 

Joint Secretary to the Government of India 


SIR A. SASRIAH SASTRY, K-C.S.I., 

An Indian Statesman -a Biographical Sketeh 

BT 

D V. KAMESVAEA A1YAR, U A 
Pudidottat 
Pnce— Es 3 


SELECT OPINIONS j 

undertaken by the reauestnf ih « * nt,ei » l>fe of this enl ghtened statesman and reformer 
j sue request of the Maharajah of Traranco-e » 

The London Daily bewe. ■ Th,. i i_ 

*twh enabled bun to fill the delicate r a Btor,M of the 1401 Md J od 6 n,eDt 

w»U do much to open the aven i v ^ ° a<lt ' ser 10 BD almo,t abaolute monarch A book like tbn 
The Eogluh oE the author is almost *° * 2 *‘ r * “ ’‘ e " ad from tha Mt,ra « taDd P om * 

The Madrat Hail ( Leader »r, t? 

etyle, bnt also that eesenl.Uqaahficat.on of ,h,L w eeTa ? A ' 78r h# * not onl 7 110 excellent Engheb 

of the materials that he baa collected Th erlpbw ’ * due discrimination of raluea in his treatment 
Sir Saehiah Sastry contain, lesson, for .11 of n.T “ “ * TBr7 W&7 ei “ 1,ent Tha I,fa blrtot ' ° f 
page of his biography which does rmt th “ ropeaM aod 1 ndiana alike, and there is hardly a 

Mr " h ' cS 4 “* 

UAU-SS 
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UNIVERSITY OP BOMBAY. 


CONVOCATION ADDRESS.* 

Tha following address was delivered by H. E Lord 
Sydenham, ttia Chancellor:— 


Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Memberaof theUniver- 
itjr of Bombay— 

It has bean well said that tha British people 
"only hold India on the tennro of continuous 
amelioraticD." To sacare continaoos advance in 
every direction leading to the moral and material 
well-being of all classes is the manifest dnty of all 
Governments however constituted and the sole 
justification of their existence; hot npnn ns the 
responsibility lies with special weight. We found 
an India distracted and wasted by internal wars, 
split into fragments and incapable of self-organiza- 
tion. To enforce stable peace was tbe first neces- 
sary condition of the establishment of a system 
under which law and order could be maintained, 
justice administered and national consolidation 
rendered possible Tbe way to British ascendancy 
was long, arduous and critical For all Indiana 
who desire— as many do— to pass judgments upon 
existing institutions, careM etndy of their history 
from the period when the European Powers became 
involved in Eastern enterprise is essential. Such • 
study would provide a needed corrective of tba 
misconceptions which find too frequent exnression 
and would exercise a sobering influence npon the 
tread of political thought. 


Portugal, Spain. Holland, England and France 
have all contended for supremacy in the East, and 
the destinies of India tnroed npon vaslly comptex 
issaes which were gradually determined by tbe 
interaction of 'great European forces. The short 
period of Portuguese prosperity in the East never 
recovered from the auoetalion of Portugal by Spain 
in 1680. Spain, at tbe end of the 16'h century, 
claimed the monopoly of all trade with tbe East 
Indies and regarded the Indian seas as her territorial 
waters; but such a claim could not be an stained. 
Spanish enterprise was diverted to the Western 
hemisphere, and the recognition of the revolted 
Dutch Republic by Queen Elizabeth involved Spain 
in a naval war with England which extended to 
Asian waters and was fraught with momentous 
results to India. Tha Dutch captured from Spain 
the original Portuguese possessions, founded their 
East India Company in Ifi03. two years after the 
grant of a Charter to tha London Eist India 
Company and endeavoured to establish a monopoly 
of the trade of the East at complete as that which 
had been claimed by Spain It was this Alliance 
between England and the Dutch United Provinces 
that gaTa tha first impulse to Bri tish trade with 

' AddnS, PriDt * 1 fr0r ° U ‘ a Uol?erilt 7 of the 


India. The Kingdoms of Spain and Portugal dis. 
appeared as contestants for commercial supremacy, 
and the Dntcb and English Companies entered 
npon a long course of rivalry which lasted 
during the greater part of tbe 17tb century and 
included three wars. The second of these wars 
found Holland in alliance with France one year 
after the establishment of a French East India 
Company, which was to play a d important part in 
the afl.irs of India. Tbe death of Aorangzeb in 
1707 led to a climax io tbe period of disorder from 
whiota the East bad long suffered acutely. Alike in 
Persia and in India, tbe Rreat dynasties which had 
ruled for a ceniury and a half were tottrring to 
their fall. The Moghul Empire, which had main, 
tained ita outposts at Kabul and Kandahar, was 
quickly shattered. Bengal fell into tbe power of an 
Afghan adventurer; a new dynaaty was founded in 
Oudb, and anyone who could command a sufficient 
following might carve out for himiielf a short-lived 
kingdom. The Maratha bands, developing into 
devastating armies, over-ran Central and Western 
Indie and contributed powerfully to tbe general 
break op of authority. When, in 1738, Nadir Shab. 
the successful soldier who had destroyed the Persian 
dynasty, swept from the North Western passes to 
the sack of Delhi and the wholesale slaughter of its 
inhab'Unts, tbe irrevocable rain of Hie great 
Mogbal Government waa practically complete? and 
ten years later Ahmed Shah from Afghanistan 
conquered the Punjab. The Indian people, in Sir 
mn'rnfng 7 * 3 a words, * were becoming a masteries 
multitude prepared to acquiesce in tbe assumption 
of authority by anyone who Could show himself able 
to discharge the most elementary fanotiona of 
Government in the preservation of life and 
property 

iolu , h.*. t «: o . do i , -“ u t l r phe — th ® «'**■<>< u»i 

experienced because never before had 
M«5hli t v b "® n w . le,ded on . eo * scale as by the 

Mogbal Empire m its prime— was due wholly to 

tmV!3*i».f* 0 ' e *‘* Thrt i* it . direct, y sod inevitably 
Fnrnn.^ T>r* y r ? r .P 0,1 ““J intervention by the 
European Powers is beyond doubt ; bat tbe question 

K e T^ idfd th ® opc'stion 
p ,f r . *°'CCS 10 which India played no oarL 

appeared from the lists. A D.ni.h and an Austrian 

d£b\ ‘*p ‘ E “‘ 9 0n, /«7 hBd di *d oatnra“ ' 

race, ana for a time the activity of tbe first wag the 

we^rt JrT 11V&?® 7 * l D be l 7° ©W«S 

_?■*.** ,°. n .tb* Indian 8ea board with resolta 

which were distinctly encouraging to the plans of 
j^P?***? wbo fa *d initiated the policy of interven. 
ictoreats^ouM h * ° f N “'I 6 ^ ioces " bcre French 
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Fioanoial difficulties assailed the former, 
which from the first was closely associated with the 
French Government, while the Utter wss au associa- 
lion of traders not brought under lbs control of 
Parliament till 1773 


Opon Ihe potentialities of British See-power, the 
fate of India absolutely depended end they were 
governed by conditions, racist and politicel, which 
theped Ihemselves in sees snd lands f«r away Tbs 
Seven Ycore Wee, which began in 1756 end ended m 
1763, was a triumph for the BmiBb Navy which, 
arter ravaging the I reach Coasts, won a brilliant 
victory inQuiberon Bay crippling ihe navel strength 
of France and enabling thn Brituh conquest ef 
Canada to be achieved with results infinitely im> 
portent to the future of the Empire In the War 
of American Independence, from 1775 to 1783, 
Great Britain without an ally wet involv'd with 
France, Spam, Holland and her revolted Colonials, 
and was menaced by the Armed Neutrelity of Ruaeis, 
Sweden Denmark and Prussia. The strain upon 
the national resource* was intense, but the Navy 
remained undefeated aod roao in the Wars of the 
French Revolution and Empire from 1793 to 1815 
to the summit of Us power The failure of the 
Navy during this series of international wars in 
which it fought against the combinations of the 
great maritime Powers would have quickly reacted 
upon India egainat which the Wet French naval 
effort was made in 1781 From the Peace of 
Versailles to this day, no Naval Pjwer has attempted 
to contest the command of the Indian seas, and the 
trade of India, now inoreated to vast dimensions, 
passes secure under the »<ie of the British flag 
1 am sure that the growmg commercial classes of 
maie and the large nnraber or Indians who depend 
npon the operation of aeabirne trade realize what 
this means to thoir vital mle 


capitals of'tbe great conquering dynasties bad bets 
founded In the broad fertile region* watered by tbs 
risers fed from the Himalayan snows. Bat nerer 
before bad the gate of these regions been held by a 
Power which came by and drew ita strength from 
aero's tbs sea. Qencetortb.forlW years, Calcutta was 
to be the ceplre of British Government to India, sod 
a new political era began leading to the territorial 
ascendancy which, after the collapse of Freocu 
rivalry, became inevitable The process of up*®* 
siun went on intermittently during nearly a centers 
before the peace of all India was at length secured, 

and nrcnmetancM over which the British eiercisrji 
no influence helped to bring ebout the final rerulb 
In the year of Plassey, an Afghan Army descended 
npon Delhi t but Ahmed Shah's Viceroy eooo foiled 
that lua dominion io the Punjab was challenged by 
the Maralbas who took Delhi end Dehors and 
reached the summit of their power In nodertakiM 


Ihe coi quest of Northern India they had overesij' 
mated their capacity and the retribution *»■ a* 1 " 
and summary In 1760, Ahmed Shah with a large 
army from Afghanistan, retook Lahore, and ruovea 


Pan.pat m 1761, the Maralbas were routed in <»•« 
the ureatoet battles ever fought in Indian 
The Maratba Power never wholly recovered f«£ 
Ibis Wow and. Lbnogb it remained formidaw. 


symptoms of tbs same tendencies which bad inv^s 
ed the ram of lbs Moghul dominion soon bvgao to 


-,,-w themselves, and contributed to the final over- 
throw at the beginning of the 19th gmMTJ' _ A 
Shah onlike tome preV.ons invader. did not follow 
op his victory by consolidating bia power, *“? . 

Punjab quickly lapsed into anarchy until lh ? V 
lived Sikb kinedom became e.tahliebed. Io lW' 
hie successor Zimsn Sh.b re occup.ed but could not 
hold Lahore, and the senes of Mahoraeden in ” s,0 , n ,! 
which had lasted for 700 years came to an end 
these events favoured the onwaid movemeut wbicn 
waa to lead the British from Bengal to the mountain 
frontiers of Afghanistan 


^ de,l K ns Q P<>n India taks 
Pastern g””' ^ n .,* 798 N, P° l8on dreaming of an 
Eastern Empire, led a great eipedition to Egypt, 
French^ ' 0 ,“ lbo bi “ la ?' lh# N ‘>« destroyed^ the 
breech fleet leaving the Military forces isolated 
? abortive attempt to conquer Syria, the 

H.rl.1 U « Chief. was signally 

nnd«' ihi“ l 5 0, . b ?r Dr 1 1 r h “ r " 1 Turk sh force 
“.(IS, walls of Alexandria before a contingent 
of 8000 troops from Bombay could arrive upon the 


Tbs hasty and incomplete sketch of a ' 0D B*°4 
tangled chapter of histoiy which I have attemp^ 


tl b I nM » l supremacy against the mlerven 

i.° n .ui‘! T European Power it would have been 
the .'nhl !° r i Lb “ B r r ‘r tl8 4 10 Proceed systematically to 
the subj igation of India but this was not attempted 
or contemplated By the occupation of Bang*!, 
which soon followed ihe root of the Nawab's forces 
OalcnttI wJe^r/rd 17 * 7, thB trad,D K centre o£ 
domiuatnTc^ihe S t de f lD ‘° a , lB ' ritorial possession 
the vast plains and the great waterways 
JhtS I n °" h " eBt " llr<J for 1,200 miles toward* 
rn?pd n h “i and tb * ^ lnd “ K ooah Bengal had been 
ruled by foreigner, during loog centuries and the 


to draw may seem out of place o„ — --- -- . . 

this My object is to give some idea of the tor 
which brought abont the condition* under w n 
wn now live io India In the long period Ol *» 
frequently recurring during which British coat 
was gradually bn, It Dp . it may -ell be that each 
and every step cannot be directly justified, nut 
least the dispassionate slndent of that period c»®° , 
fail to realise that conquest for conquest a esse an 
territorial aggrandizement were not onr object* 
We were groping— at first perhspa blindly—*"" 
political Bt ability Stable alliances with Natl*® 
States ahle to organise and maintain orderly Govern 
ment would have suited our nqnirvment* ■ but J® 
tbe ebaotio conditions which we foand they w ert 
Dot available. Nor, till we reached the great moun- 
tain ramparts that separate Tudia from Asm, w*™ 
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1UM , [rentier, u b. tuinrd. Tbit, ob» th« d.t.iop Ih. Mlur.l mourner ol it.lr Bte.l 
period of expansion ended, one-third of India country r 

remained under native Rule, and that innnmeraWa Tbit Beoocd taelt, in which we are now engaged 
States, Urge and small, should have been carefully Rn d by success in which pcrbftpi the historian of a 
preserved out of the welter of long racial and distant future will mainly base his jadgment upon 
djnastio wars, enjoying eecority never previously onr achievement, is proceeding steadily by various 
known, is the best proof that oar motives were never processes. Law, which never before onr day was 
inspired by greed of territory. uniformly enforced, is a great, if sometimes a harsh, 

Scrcl, lSOjUr. b.r. .l.p.rf teak to£»m« Scbodji^T. .» 


oertsin that dominion i 


_ India lay open to Great devised with the best intentions, has led to a mama 

Britain and' not toYrance Trom whom it might have for litigation intens.fied by the gambling instincts 
been torn after Trafalgar or after Sedan. Daring of the East, it is nevertheless a unifying force, 
little more than 60 year., since the cataclysm of the Kailways, telegraphs, the postal service, irrigation 
Mutiny, have we been able, in the foil security of —*«afc«»W. even wood roads are all wtamnsr their 


peace, to devote ourselves to the great work of 
“ continuous amelioration " throughout the vast 
territories which have passed directly under the 
Crown. Daring the years of storm and stress 
through which Great Britain passed between 1766 
and 1816, the ever growing responsibility** " r '*■“ 
British peooU toward India may 

realised. Full consciousness of on. 

lions would not be reached until peace reigned 
the length and breadth of India, It found expres- 
sion ia the Queen's Proclamation of 1868. and it has 
broadened sod deepened ever since. The Britain 
of Queen Anne was nob that of the Great Queen- 
Empress, which again has changed materially in 
becoming the Britain of His M ajesty King George Y 
and must continue to change. It it as unjust to 


. _ a vast scale, even good reads are all playing their 
part in blending interests and hr caking down social 
barriers, A nation in the modern sense could not 
be built up in India withoat railways which we 
hive spread broadcast throughout the land. The 
u „u» English language, which is rapidly becoming the 
..<« of (he U*gua franca of India, is another nationalising 

have been factor of great importance, and without it the 

sacred oblige- “National Congrese" wonld be practically Ira- 
• * possible. The self-sacrificing labours of Mis* 

i ion ary associations of many kinds are providing 
examples of philanthropio service which can be 
helpful to Eastern peoples with national aspirations. 
The liberal system of Local Self-Government which 
now exists supplies fall opportunities for tbeharmo- 
niona working of all communities in the discharge 
of important civic duties. Tbs enlarged Provincial 
Conocil provides higher training in the orderly 


attach importance to errore and defect# which Conocil provides higher training in the orderly 
occurred in days that are gone as it would bo to conduct of affairs and brings together twenty-nine 
dilate upon atrocities perpetrated under contora- Indian Members, widely representative of Indian 


per ary Indian Buie. Tho one hare long been 
impossible as the other. 

That dominion in India fell to a maritime Power 
was the certain reeolt of causes operating through 
many centuries in India itself. That snen dominion 
fell to Britain wae not witbont certain advantages. 
The author of " The Fotnre of England * snalysee 
the reasons of the Position won by the British peopli 
Jo the world, and af‘— ’ v 


interests, to decide upon all legislation and to 
discuss matters affecting the pnblio welfare- 
You pethape thick that all these and other means 
of nation building are of minor significance com* 
pared with what ia conventionally termed “Educa- 
tion,” and undoubtedly tbs character and the 
acquirements of the voting men mod boys who 
annually leave the colleges and schools of any 


after dUraiaaioc varioos hypo- c ? Bntr * * r ! of extrema importance in rela. 
Ibeste ne reacbes the conclusion tlat tbey-fi^Tt l '°“ a*’,? br0 ? gbt Wt# * 

among the nations— wrested from the Slate the *. “i? 1 d i*' change was 

right of religious freedom and with it civil liberty. “ t " Ta °! *° Intellectual revolution 


To thie conquest ha traces the ri.e ol‘ nor giganlvo IWtexanc* movement, which 

Indostrial system. -England had shaken man's Europesnlhongbt in the fifteenth 

•-—*-* • *- - " • - century snd helped to inspire the spirit of enter* 

which was to bring the West into close 


authority and founded freedom. Free England , . . , , 

had shaken nature's authority and founded indue- it.**!- ‘ 

triMUm “ to which the best workmen of E a rope, cont * c * w,tl1 1 * 18 


In Eogtand, the evolution of higher education 

Wat* V.Wvjas.4 » Waoiw «>wrtnA *d» tiovVramlnrXitord and 'Cambridge 
* lbs service of mankind fell were fioumbieg In the 13th century j but rtlickiM 


resources of rata re to w „ 

dominion in India. In the century doting which 
that dominion wae established, there wae no other 
nation nearly m well filled for the first Uak of 


isbing In the 18th centnry t bnt religions 
U.ta were only aboli.bed , 0 my Uftiime, and these 
great Universities wers not wholly freed from 

^ A o C ^ r th. Uh!?rrh L^ 6 ? *1 the lliddle 

just Oo tern meet. Who will ny # ^ ijj _ 

nati;® would he beiur able than are wa to carry claimed 


building cp gradnallv. botjnrely, an orderly and a A gee. the Church led tb. 

y that asy other mtcy. and the Utter when at length victorious 


^Mi^tklVT* 045 t “ k “ tbu cl soMting aod rebfiiooa tboogbVof *abj^cts. M It°w^f aa^bavt 

weidiac the teteroeenroQ* f-op],, c) India into said, in breaking dnwn it!. ..it. 1 ?.. , • 

harmonious sationhwd and of kadieg them to English people lei Europe i£tc cSp 
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entirely byUi'erehgfnZ wI£^ZuIm ^Z”nf ^ r efornls ar * ,n foil progress Tbe great question 
moat iniDortant functions of tbe St^te Th^ t* th ‘* DauD ,\ r! t ,°* da y ,s "betber Indians. like tbe 

national Brsnt , f or M ' ate The flr 3 et Japanese, mil welcome and assist in carrying out 

by Parliament in 18^2 and in 18« tha%T.? fl mada corr *' i *>° nd ‘"g reforms or whether they will rest 
financial aid to Training PolUp.. n K satiefled with obsolete methods which all advanced 

ln.Ho, of th. , i3E P~ P l..>..T.l 1 |lF„b.b,„d Upon th. ...... to 

aion and tba argent needs for hp . a 0ora [ DI9 tbu question the epeed of the progress of India to 

the Education Act on870 whm.h natlon.btei Pr,! Wafde nat, ° nhood > a ^’l d «P^ d * 

SSjljlr"? subsequent Acts n D to . I* 8 curious fact that the date of the first con 

ml™ K* 11 ^ the free and compulsory tribation from national funds to education in Eng 

RnWi. Wh i i iV prevails E glish Secondary laud only anticipated by three years what wav * 

mtvrn i reth e»fces9ionof Henry VIII turning point of edneal ion in India Lord William 

ftrtfl n.. P art v a« a result of the Renaissance, Beotinck desired that the edocation of India should 
®', r Schools were e.tsblisbed in the b ? b * 9 '‘ d npon English literatore and science." 
«v. * m08k Cathedrals bad an The fi-st direct impnl<c, however, came from ths 

ched school .. a.., -s. . Law Member of h,e Council, who m contemptuous 

rhetnns gave a false direction to edoiation from 
which India has no* yet recovered Lord Macaulay I 
initial work on tha Penal Code which he did not 
remain to completr, vraa admirable Hi* idea that 


u ~ '“in nr ocnonia 
e?l.°cT d* moat Cathedrals bad 

a lached school Three schools developed on 1... 
J their own somu of them attaining diatinotioi 
chiMeTfcS! r r ° hopelessly ln-fficient Gres. 

chatigss have been earned out in recent years and 

' r "■< ».aau " JS 


Son»K Rom j U n. w out in recent years and miuai worlc on the Penal Coda which he did not 
vraiin. i!jt n ° Jr ^ Education of the middle classes remain to complete, vrai admirable His idea that 
o enahl«.,.wu . ’ nK ln aid are now made '^cation ahonld mm at producing Government 

ion for it. w i? I'I? Tlde free Secondary Educe- officials showed a narrowness of vision which India 
be Act of toro ° f . th ? ?° rk "V' c, »«« Under h V "» snn ‘0 deplore Ae M Chailley points out. 
v.—oiL- >y Lord Haldane at ‘ 11 necessarily followed that DUDile were to be 


tsflMl ° f , th .® ?° rk "V* c,Me « Under h * T * reason ( 0 deplore Ae M Chailley points out. 

Bristol the o.h.r \i ll ,u lpd by Lord Haldane at 11 nacessanly followed that pupil* were to be 

generally nV.it. n , ,b ® cl,T, r boy or girl can soueht, not among the mass of tbe people. but in i 

Secondary KrW? *1 « D r r “ fr ' e place in a apecial class Until recent years Primary Edoc* 

d fil-ulL 7 Tha cnL 1 1 ? eh f ? ,l . ber Progress is atill tlo ° bas been too much nrglrcted, while Secondary 
tbe Primary cbam tonnretmg a " d Higher Education ah.orbed a disproportionate 

be accomn „hed V W ,w h ?"'*•«*»>••■ win soon •*»"» «t public fund. Tbe famous despatch of Sir 
now foe r 10 ' h ’* Pr «' ,,d '“T Government Charles Wood in 1854 aimed at redressing the 

High School. , n a p *r V n ‘ fr f« »chol«r« (a oor balance and with a breadth of view remarkable at 
free 1 at to 1 n „!!, , ' *, m School* may extend tbe **“• period enunciated a policy of giving watroction 
the United l t® s ? cor>d '*rv Rchool. of to the musses of tha people, discussed method! and 

compared with abou. 151000 pop ' la prom ' ,ed I fil > a "P>»f vupporL For v.rloa. reason* 

by 20.000 hi BhWt^.n^i 00 . 0 ? 0 !. “ G o rrn ‘ DT 1 augbt tb « vaults were rao.t disappointing, but new 
t^hersintheFlZ^. 1 o ,1 fc r, i S " c * 1W7, th* administrative machinery was created and Higher 
have be«;oblgrjto.nln r H ?' Gr *“ Brlla '° TiSSTPK! Edoca " no B*‘« d 10 YT? “‘“j* 

Secondary School h.*!** * wb .° * llnl * P' ri °d in * I nI8 , 57 the Uoiversitira of Catcall*. Madras and 

noiuJl 7 Bch001 be,or ® entering a Training Bombay were formtlly inaugurated Th* Act of 
that year, m the preamble, laid down that these new 
Institutions were primarily established ' for tba 
,• .......i.n. the persona 


■in sum non a were primarily establianea «or im 
n India, ednea. P a /Ppee of a.cerlainiug by examination the persona 
ble m qnantity who have acquired proficiency in different brinchfi 
ly unorganized' °f L teratnre Pcienca and Art. and of rewarding 
»"•** — v * them by Academical Degrees' This miserable con 
ception of tbe obisets of a UniverlitV w*« apparently 
due to the selection of t! e London Univemty »» » 
modol for India Tbe London University b*. eioce 
undergone radical reformat but the Indian Uoiver- 
malirected from their aUrf, remain unre* 


College 

When Western learning begi . 

»a« i ," E "? U " d 'bPPRh conudr'ra'bli 

O.I, S'ffira 
S“.K a'XUxiSx*. M r 

controll.d fey Governmenl Rr * , V ,r,t,r '' d * 

proved to ha quite m>, u ,ted ‘"/'"'lege., 1"'* “ 

Peed, and the nation «Wh U ^' rn educational Renerate 

(TJm *s.‘"!7 > 7V **• ‘brealened ^ith T £lJ? ^ Th? Important Comm anon of 1902 was corn- 
field which it had domiraUd Notonlv s' palled to state that in a rightly governed Uoiver- 

training but In general education w. founj .W *» subordinate to teaching, l« 

and"batoorZ?^.''{ b *‘ nB: cotd '*‘»n«d b/ri.aU fminanon - h -^. R b *? b '® a nl * do " ab * ld,a T lo 

° or “‘fonel pmgreat was impeded, n.. * »tion This, tbe Commissioners most wisely 

^m P '‘” nC ®. r ." C ® ,r6d • fnd * » h «<'k anTWaU.mZ ”» rd « d ** the -greatest evil from which tbe 
ThZCX educational ^ WteijofUoi.er.tr edocation in India aufftra." 

Thaparamoont importance of Govsrnmen rZin ?>/[ nr f b " Ih.fit generally agreed 

now " a */ d 10 ,da< ‘*t''’s in all H , branch «?.' lb ® P»ver. of the Universities b*»a been 

r.^T t cevwral study isderoud to edtSi o arrow]/ drawn as lo auggeat that they are 

^Km as a subject per and numerous and to lh » function, of holding examination, 

ana urastio and confernog degree.,- but they argoifieaotl/ 
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noted tha existence of '• a very general desire that 
all the Universities ahonld be reconciled as teach- 
ing bodies,” and they roade proposals for enabling 
them to provide” advanced courses of stndy.” 

The Report of this Commission and the Minute* 
of evidence ahonld be carefully studied by everyone 
who desires to form any opinion upon the state of 
higher education in India. By 1902. Government 
and the Indians best qualified to judge hsd become 
perfectly aware of the grave defects in the system 
of higher education — defect* which the Act of 1857 
mast have brought about in any country, but which 
were powerfully intensified by tho characteristics, 
social and intellectual, of the Indian people. Exa. 
ruinations had been allowed to run riot with 
results demoralizing alike to the Universities 
and .to education generally. To pais the 
Matriculation aud to oblBin a degree became 
an object of ardent desire, attracting large num- 
bers of boys who inevitably failed in both; or, 
if successful, too orten found later that tbeir equip- 
ment was of no practical value. Meanwhile the 
Universities continued mechanically to grind out 
passes and failures ; kiudnesg of intention led to real 
cruelty ; standards were lowered and with in- 
creasing numb-rs came deterioration of teaching 
power. In the Bombay University, the proportion 
of teachers of all ranks to students is about 1 to 81. 
At Oxford it is 1 to 7'2 and at Manchester 1 to 6 4. 
Such comparisons are necessarily inexact; but they 
help to emphasize the indisputable fact that classes 
in some Schools and Colleges are far loo large for 
education worthy of tho name. The fierce struggle 
for objects too_ often tragically illusory and weak- 
ness in teaching power led to dependence upon 
memory, the faculty which many Indians possess in 
marked degree, with disastrous results to edu- 
cation. "The text-book.” writes M. Cbailley, 
" reigns over the Indian Colleges in all its hideous- 
nee* aud it is not only the students who are possess, 
ed of these manuals.” I need hardly say that a 
good text-book may be advantageous or even in- 
dispensable for certain subjects, though in the 
higher branches of study it should bare no place. 
It is the misuse of tha text book by teachers and 
students that isiu fault, and examinations which 
can be successfully passed' by pupils who bare 
committed passages of tbeir manuals to memory 
react upon tho teachers and are causes oautanfes of 
the failure of education to do justice to India. The 
kindness, which may bo crnel to individuals aud 
must be injurious to national progress, is respon- 
sible for the form taken by too many of the Uni- 
versily examinations. •• A good examination paper," 
Stated the Commissioners of 1902, “ ia a work of 
art, and they went oo to make some practical 
suggestions on the subject which have been ignored. 

Higher education in India can make a fair dis- 
play in tabulated statistics. The number of 
students in the Universities is very nearly identi- 
cal with that in the United Kingdom snd more 
than three times as great aa that m Japan. Of all 
pupils under instruction, about cue in 1,400 j a 


receiving University training in the United King- 
dom. The corresponding figure for Bombay is ono 
in about 168. In Ibe United Kingdom about one 
pupil in 34 is in a Secondary School ; in France one 
in 38 ; in Bombay ono in 1IT2. Ia proportion to 
popalitiOD, for reasons which are plain, the per- 
centages are still very low for India, though 25 3 
per cent, of boys of school ago ara now under 
instructionj and this figure is mounting every year. 
Some relation between pupil* ia the different stages 
of education roughly approximating to that existing 
in other countries might have been expected ; but 
causes, wbicb I bave endeavoured to explain, have 
produced a etauliog disproportion of University 
and Secondary students in India. We bave in fact 
built op an inverted pyramid for which broad and 
stable foandationa must now bo provided: If the 
quality of the output of the Universities of India 
approached that of the Imperial Universities of 
Japan which have less than one-third of oar number 
of students, the progress of India would be greatly 
accelerated. Bectuiicg some years ago. Dr. Bban- 
darker significantly asked : “ Why should we not 
move op, side by side with Europeans, in the great 
fields of thought? Why should discoveries be made 
in i ranee. Germany snd England and not in India ?” 
Anyone who will make a conscientious study of the 
slate and method* of the Universities in India will 
nod no difficulty iu supplying the answer. 

Higher education bas fallen within the confine# 
of a vicious circle. The Universities were created 
to examine and confer degree.. Indian student# 
eagerly sought to pass the Matriculation and to win 
r« r " 5 ' Mistaken kindness demanded a large pass 
list, admitting boys qoite uoprepared for University 
training. Moreover, U> render these passes possible 
of ft *P*c'*l kind wero necessary. Tho 
th^^hv* unprepared boys wasted and enfeebled 
the teaching power of the Colleges, and both. 

rh^rt* iD t £ iRh Scl ! ools by tbn 

uLVhin^ i. ° f - th ® ex V n '. Dati0D ® !nto methods of 
fnl ^ th, ba i7 ,D , g , n0 j roUUo “ t0 education and harm. 
„ . hast students. One Institution, recently 
criticised, retorted pertmently that, "as long as tha 
>■ adhered to® by the 
t, n® sr 'L te ™ of dictation is almost forced 
“P°“ t *. 8 keMeges. These evils inevitably react 
. lha University iteeli tending to produce 

inn* completing the chain of error which nre*iu.» 

o“lodm nP 7 t\T ie0t ft r d iropedea tha Progress 
- do not “ ean for a moment to imply 
8°°d teaching in some Collect^ 
and Schools; but such teaching doe. not 0 E 
fair play and cannot stand out a? it deserves Th« 
mental strain upon the student, especially be f™ 
the numerous examination periods, is often MceZ 
aive and usually quite disproportionate to tho 
SsTtrah! 0 mav D rtin“ a*i 6d8 1 ?*>« econom- 

standard of education for.w&ch he is n“t fitted 
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The Commission of 1902 laid down that the acate 
of teas sboald not ba so low aa to" tempt a poor 
student of but ordinary ability to follow a Uoiver- 
mty coarse which it is not to his real interest to 
undertake. The principle here enunciated u per- 
fectly pound, though the adjustment of fees which 
it demands is not easily made At least it can 
Justly be said that, in India, low fees may canse 
real croelty. and that the practice of other countries, 
whore the comparatively well to do have to pay full 
valoa for secondary and higher education which 
brilliant boys of tbs poorer classes can obtam by 
the aid of scholarships, has advantages 

„X ha , a °J e ™, raec6 , of India Besolnlioo of March 
which to lowed the consideration of the Eeport 
of the Commission of 1902 ia a remarkable State 
paper dealing with the ovolntion of education in all 
its branches, according full credit to what had been 
sccomphshed, pointing out the need of - eubataol.al 
?5 r,J ' cd, ^ t ' D 8 the direction which pro- 
(peas should lake, and Faying special atreu on 
5 * ot , tllmlni tioui ‘ Anticipsticg the 
whTch d h. f ° r “ krR ,® ,ncr ®**» of Primary edncatioo. 
Qen„r„i ,* re 009 'jecomo popular, the Governor- 
JR"? '* Council noted that there were " mors 
be7t«ch^i en | m ,‘ ‘? D .‘i. 0f boj ,* wh0 on 8ht now to 
one liwh * bnt,of tb«m. ooly » little more than 
One sixth are actually receiving Primary edn- 
ou id? teach* 1901 ‘ 01 Ul0Rr0a " annual expenditure 
on an teaching institutions exceeded Es 100 lakhs, 
Schools reoeived from Provincial and 
on, T •»*«!• overE. 63 l.kbs The 
corresponding expenditure in 1911 13 on Primary 
^ 36lUkhl° r B ° mb ‘ 7 Pr “ ld * nc y ‘‘oo« «M 
19Mladto r lh D 4r r,Vektlon ' lhe Commission of 
r ““ U 01 ‘hw mild Act was a 

died *:L: i t e r\ d u Umonr **««»» »■»» not 7e t 

e C J followed, were nn.wsre that 

S-’S’-iTSsa.rssaE^ 

5/. 1 af ,C * t b * Tl °* h*' 11 the* aroused, it was in- 
thi‘ u • 1 , l ,*°. ch «•«»> consideration of 
rj " r * 1 >*»uea should drop oat of sight That 
e»d^ r “. ,n *5‘ ,,OCBr,1 J desired only to remedy patent 

™ V " 8 10 beco “ 8 cbn °K- »h,cVw«e 

T1 m^. Cb * ck " ,R pro « ret “ ln India, and could h«« 

DlQer motive- was quite forgotten The 

?{!• aCRtudeced btar dead sea fruit to 
thatniJht 0 wI T iL belped 10 neural, re the g«“ 
t might have been accompliibtd. M. Chtilley, 
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whom I quote again because an acute French 
critic of our administration cannot be credited 
with official or racial bias, after characterizing 
the Act of 1904 as “ the real charter of present- 
day education to India, asks “Will it prcTe really 
(fhcaciousf ” “My own opinion/’ he edds, “is that 
the reforms wilt languish." and after a careful study 
ot education id India dariog more than five years, 1 
have come to the conclusion that, for reasons which 
I plainly see, the results have not corresponded 
with the efforts and the intentions of Government. 
Members of the Senate — 

I trust that you will forgive mo if I have seemed 
to dwell too much upon the essential weak points in 
our system of education Wheu I first had tbs 
houonr of addressing yon five years ago, I confessed 
to a “sense of disappointment’* at the results of 
higher education. That sense has been deepened by 
fuller knowledge and it has been my earnest 
endeavonr to get lo the root of the causes which are 
operating to make the output of our Universities 
inferior to that of other countries and inadequate to 
meet the ever growing needs of India. Upon you, 
individually and ss a body, heavy responsibility 
rests Too control higher education in this rreai- 
deucy, and when education la sound and thorough at 
the head the effect permeates the whole system As 
Chancellor, I thank you for the progress which yon 
have accomplished We uow have a rational curri- 
culum, which will require revision from time to 
time to conform lo the general advance < f education 
among all progressive nations of the world, but is a 
marked improvement upon the pstch work which 
formerly existed You have abolished compulsory 
English History, which no other Indian University 
adopted, which was strongly condemned by Me 
Universities Commission, and the teaching of which 
for the B A. degree wss characterised by your dis- 
tinguished late Vice Chancellor Dr Selby, ss a 

farce” You have just abolished the Previous Ex- 

amination another speciality of Bombay—* step 
wh.ch I urged about 4J years ago If you have not 
agreed to allow Colleges to admit their own under- 
graduades sod thus to assign to the Matriculation 
Examination its proper place, it may bo hoped that 
this reform, which would lend vigour and indivi- 
duality to the Colleges and relieve the University 
of a burden which it is not well fitted to bear while 
retaining all its proper functions of control, will be 
reached oltimately. Meanwhile you have distinctly 
improved the Matriculation course, sod you have 
accepted the Senior Cambridge sod Oxford Exam- 
inations and the European High School Examina- 
tions, on certain conditions, as equivalent to the 
Matriculation All this shows progress I but I need 

hardly tell you that the moat perfect curriculum 
may be rendered absolutely worthless by examine- 
tl0D * Already a fear baa been expressed and is 
justified that the BA of the future “will emerge 
no longer with a general smattering of foursubjecte, 
but with an equally enpeificiel knowledge of two 
only This disastrous result you and you alone 
cap avert, if you realize what the quality of your 
output means to India. I congratulate you OB the 
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now opportunities which, if they are turned to good 
account, will advance the best interests oi the. 
Presidency. Five years ago I pointed to the neglect 
of Science and its necessary consequences. Thanks 
to five generous citizens, representing all the great 
communities, the Director of PnbUo Instruction 
can now write that " thB reproach that teaching in 
Soienca on up-to-date lines is not available within 
the Presidency will soon be dona away ’ The fine 
institutions at Bombay and Abmedabad. if properly 
worked, must stimulate industrial enterprise 00 
true Swadeshi lines and help to correct “ tbe incapa- 
city to observe and appreciate facts and tbe taste 
for metaphysical and technical distinctions’’ which 
too frequently mar tbe success of the Indian in- 
tellect iu tbe great fields of human achievement Tbe 
liberal assistance provided by the Government of 
India will enable you to take an immediate step in 
advance , but do not believe that only by increase 
of funds can tbe University be regenerated. Ample 
work lies before yon into which financial tonaidera 
Liona do not enter. Forget, I b g you, tbe unhappy 
preamble of the Act of 1867, and keep ever before 
your minds the highest University ideals. A Uni 
varsity, wrote Dr Nowmao, “is a place where 
enquiry is pushed forward, and discoveries verified 
and perfected, and rashness rendered innocuous, 
and error exposed by the collision of mind with 
mind and knowledge with knowledge. It is a place 
which trios the admiration of tbe young by its 
celebrity, kindles the affections of the middle aged 
by its beauty, and nvele the fidelity of the old by 
iu associations.” “Universities,” said Ur Bryce 
recently at Adelaide, ” exist lor tbe sake of truth” 
When such ideals are reached, tbe building np of an 
Indian nation will make giant strides Lastly, I 
implore yon to receive and welcome all serious 
proposals for reform, even if they emanate from the 
head of the Government, to discuss them from the 
educational point of view only, scorning suggestions 
of ulterior motives, and resolutely to keep clear of 
political methods m the conduct of your responsible 
deliberations. Tbe University of Bombay now num- 
here more than twice as many student* as are under 
training In Oxford and Cambridge combined, and 
more than four time* a* many as in Liverpool Uni- 
versity. Tbe number will soon be further increased, 
and clearly this great aggregation is beginning to 
exceed reasonable limits. Before long tub division 
will be essential, and when tbe Lime comes, I trust 
that you will all realize that your peraonal dignity 


will not be affected in the slightest degree by a 
change which will simply mark the advance of 
India 

Students, oast and present— 

This is tbe last occasion on which I shall be able 
to meet you, and I wish that I were able to say 
wbat might remain » yonr minds and inspire you 
tn your future psreers Uy active life must shortly 
end Yours’ is only just beginning Before each 
one of you he opportunities of helping m tbe build- 
ing up of Indian nationhood It baa been well said 
tbat ' tbe first question a University teacher should 
aak bimself is. * Am I sousing a spun of enquiry in 
my pupils t” and tbat it the answer is not in the 
sthrmative, the University fails in its objects Bow 
far tbe spirit of inquiry bas been roused in you is 
known only to yourselves. Wbat you may have 
learned or are learning by rote will be absolutely 
useless. Everything that you have so learned as to 
cause a reaction upoa your minds, opening out new 
fields of ihoogbt wbicb you can exploit for your- 
selves, may prove invaluable •' Tbe true test of 
intellectual progress ’ Bald Dr Jowett, tbe great 
Master of Balhol, * is not acquisition, but the in- 
crease of the powers of the mind ’ If you can pass 
that test, then assuredly your time iu this Univer- 
sity will bear good fruit in your own careers and in 
tbe great life of India in which you can play a 
worthy part Character, knowledge and work wtU 
carry you far in aoy form of activity which you may 
select ; but the character must be formed ou high 
ideals, tbe knowledge perfectly assimilated, and tbe 
work patient and unflinching. * latent,” wrote 
Zola, " sees opportunity, genius creates it, but only 
patience and labour ie»p its most perfect reward ” 
lo all tbat you may attempt, imsll things as well as 
great, give your best, and be sure that, in so doing, 
you will gain in capacity and add new strength and 
symmetry to your character “Nothing, wrota 
Michael Angelo four hundred years sgo, “ make* 
tbe suul so pore, so religious, as the endeavour to 
create someibmg perfect , for God is perfection, and 
whoever strives for perfection strives for something 
God like. ’ n 

With all kindly wishes for your individual h»ppi. 
ness and success, and with earnest hopes that yon 
will each In some measure help in the advancement 
of India which is my fervent desire and for which 
I have laboured. I bid you farewell. 
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PROTEST OP THE CALCUTTA 
UNIVERSITY AGAINST THE 
DACCA UNIVERSITY COMMITTEE’S 
REPORT. 

Fioh 

Tilt RtGItlVAB. 

Oiuim OuTtuni 
To 

Tut StllEtA&T to THE GOTtBKMEM 07 BtNClL, 
Oensrai Department, (Education). 


Stull llouu, I he 1th Uatth, 1912 
Sir, 

lo reply to your letter No 7483 forwsrdirg 19 
copie» ol the Report of the Dice* University Cora- 
raitlee, and requesting II at the Srodicsis of the 
University favour Government wilh their opinion 
on the Report, I hare the honour, by order of tb« 
Syndicate to itate, in what follow*, the viow* which 
the Syndicate as a body entertain regarding tha 
•enema outlined in the Report I alio have the 
honour to encloio herewith certain hotel on the 
Dacca scheme written by individnal Member* of the 
Syndicate Soma of theta notea raita qiraticni 
which though important tha Syndicate do not 
desire me to deal with specially in the present letter 
— among them the queelion as to the financial aspoct 
of the Dacca scheme which, the Syndicate hire on 
doDbt. will receive foil attention from the an than lira, 
and the proposed perpetoelioo, in the contemplated 
University of the distinction betwren an Indian and 
a Provincial Educational Service to which in Uie 
taken" 1 ^ ,en °us objection may ha 

1 The Report claims for tha contemplated Dacca 
University, that it will be a University of a new type 
essentially differing from the existing Universities 
While the latter are characterized as being mainly 
examining bodies and exercising their function with 
regard to students coming from all parts of a 
Province (on which account tha new designation 
federal baa been devised for them ), tba Dacca 
University Will, tba Reportsaya.be a • teaching ’ and 
residential University, whose function it will ba 
»et?ET r !i ,D ** ,nctloo , np to , tb » highest stages to 
each students ns reside at the Colleges si tasted in 
Dacca itself, and which will decline to concern 
itae t with, and examine any Btndents not belonging 
tt ‘?y Colleges That the atraogeroenta pro* 
, forDtcca will differentiate it to some extant 
i the other Universities must no doubt be 
A 1 * be e * cn ® time tha Syndicate are of 
of the ousting Universities also, 
ty. have a very fair 
even 'residential 1 
ill be very moch 


E 

opinion that sc_._ V1 

notably the Calcutta Univ< 
claim to be called 'teaching' ai 
Institutions, and that such claiu, moen 

il!‘o-?3 r ^'i 0re , ,0D8 ' p ! Dtlded tho8 « Universities be 
allowed to develop on the lines they have proposed 
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to ibernselrri Dacca oo doubt will nof cxercieo 
cxaminiog fund on* outside tuown narrow sphere, 
and this will constitute a real distraction between 
it and the older Uni versities But aa far as teaching 
and residence are concerned the difference between 
the new Institution and the old one* will not be a 
truly fundamental and essential ooe— a point 10 
which 1 shall revert further on The true sod no 
donbt highly important and significant distinctive 
feature of tba contemplated Dacca University will 
be that tha rnlire fund* required for higher teaching 
and for suitable rraidcnca of students will be pro- 
vided by Government on a scale sed with a liberali- 
ty unprecedented in the History ol Higher Educe 
tion in India. 


Many of I ho detail* ol tha arrsogemeoti proposed 
for the Dacca Institution would afford room for 
crmciim, the Syndicate however have no wish to 
tske op these matters fully oo the present occasion, 
a, d they abstain *Uogether from offering rcrastksoa 
the courses of study and the syllabuses sat out in tha 
Re purl The Dacca Committee evidently has gone 
into these question* very carefully, and the Synch* 
cate have no doubt that tba existing Universities 
may take many a useful hint from the sobemta 
outlined What the Syndicate desire me to dwell 
on ID tb * latter, is in tha first place soma few of toe 
details of the Dacca scheme which appear to derive 
special importance from the circnmnance that they 
•re likely to sffict, by and by, loo working of other 
Indian Universities in some way or Other .and in tho 
aecood place the, fleet which the foondation and 
maintenance at Decca of a University on the cenai- 
tions set forth in the Report 11 likely to have on to* 
interests, position and prospects of the University ol 
Calcutta which an far has singly guided cod deter- 
rained the dsvilopment of higher education in UepB 
The Syndicate raako no donbt that their »pe«« 
claim to be heard on this latter subject in particular 
will meet with ready recognition 
2. The 6r*t point on which I am directed to 
touch is Ilia arrangement under which it l» P r0 * 
posed to allow Dacca students to pass tba Examina- 
tion* of tha University without appearing m 
all the subjects prescribed at one and the same 
lime This measure, the effect of wbteh of course 
will be to make it easier for students togcl throngn 
Ibe Examinations, was folly considered and finally 
rejected, by the University Commission of 1&02 it 
is to be feared that if Dacca ahonld lower the 
standard ol its Examination* in this way, other 
Umvereities will be templed, possibly driven, to aO 
the same; with the result that the intrinsic! Value ox 
University Degrees would be diminished all over 
the conntry 


3 The second point I take up is the institution 
of so-called Iilamio degrees to be conferred on 
students who, in place of tho ordinary Arts and 
Science Courses of tha University, have taken up » 
special course of 'Islamio' studies which will com- 
bine the study of English as a language with the 
study ol certain branches of knowledge as viewed 
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and deT eloped by the great teachers and scholars hftTe been trained on old time-honoured Islamlo 
of Islam. Tha intention is to accept these Islamic lines, why should not arrangements be made to 
degrees as equal in value to the ordinary Aria and admit to the same privilege JoooR Hindu# wbq 
Science degrees and to allow to their holders the during their college earefr have devoted them* 
same openings for entering Government service and selves mainly to the study of indent Hindu lore-let 
the learned professions. This scheme, the Syndi- us say Indian law and custom, the indigenous 
oata think, is open to very grave objections. The system of Grammar, the philosophic systems of the 
first question to be asked is whether a University Nyaya and Vedanta *. s o. P This question, or ft* 
which after all claims to be an essentially modern s - t '* l ’““ ,n K “" 


one and to train young men with a view to their 
taking part in the Ufa and work of a community 
governed on modern and progressive principles, 
should undertake at all to confer drgrees cn students 
who have devoted most of their time to studies ot an 


we might also say, this demand has in fact been 
raised alr»»dr and «Dpeari to baby no means witb« 
ont justification. Why should not Brabminical or 
Hindu or 8 »n»kritic degrees be established side by 
side with the Islamic ones P The special gravity of 
this question or claim lies, the Syndicate think, 


essentially non-modern and non progressive charac- therein that it might before long make itself heard 

ter and hence have lost the opportunity of coming all over India And this wonld mean nothing less 

into fruitful contact with the thought and know- than a re opening, after a long period of quiescence, 

ledge of to-day. It can after all hardly be main, of tb" momentous question as to the comparative 

tained seriously that a knowledge of Islamic aacred ralne — intrinsic valae at well as value relailve to 

law and tradition, and of systems of grammar, logic the conditions and need* of Tndiawif Oriental and 

and philosophy elaborated by UusBalman scholars of Western systems of thought and learning. Our 

long past centuries, is of the same value for the Universities might find themselves called upon to 

purposes of to-day’s life, whether in India or in the re-examine, and eventually, to reconstruct the very 

West, as a knowledge of modern literature, history, base* on which they rest. 

economics, physical science a. a.o. There is every i \ n addition to the questions touched upon in 
reason to fear that the_ * Islamic degree -holder t i,« last two paragraphs— which must be consider- 
when entering one of the higher walks of practical e(J #9 gpe ci«llr important in view of their having a . 
Ida— whether as an administrator or lawyer or direot ; Dtere ' t f or Indian Universities— there 


.. —whether as an administrator or lawyer 
judicial officer or medical man or engineer or 
manufacturer, etc.— would find himself placed at a 
very decided disadvantage, compared to a roan who 
has been taught and trained ou bond-file modern 
lines The schema ot Islamio etudies is said to find 
much favour with the Muhammadan community 


few other points of more local import < 
wb'cb the Syndicate wish to offer a few remarks. 

(n) The ettabliihmtnl of a special College for the 
well to do elaiiei — The Syndicate with me to eey 
that thoy tpiite fail to see any reaeons for the estsb- 


large section of it 5 but the Syndicate apprehend livbroeut of a college of that special kind, and 


that the attraction of the scheme lies mainly 

chance it seems to offir young men of entering re- 
munerative employments on comparatively ea«y 
terms. That the Islamic courses are not intrinsically 
easier than the ordinary Arts and Science courses 
will perhaps be asserted ; but of thia the world at 
large will not be convinced if the function of test- 
ing the knowledge of candidates of either kind by 
examinations it entrusted to separate Boards of 


the other hand are convinced that such a college 
would be injurious in more tbau one way. Youcg 
moo of tho well-to-do. is. tbe wealthier section of 
the npoer middle classes, should not, the Syndi- 
cate hold, be encouraged in any way to view them- 
selves as a special class and to hold aloof from, 
fellow. students whose parent* may happen to be 
less wealthy than their own but who In all essential 
respect* arB their equals and probably in many 
■Examiners And there can of course be no doubt cases their superior*. Nothing moreover ebonld bo 
that for tbs Isltmio degrees tho examining work done artificially to encourage the natural tendency 
would have to he made over to Bjardi of quite a of young men. or at any rste many of them, to go 
special constitution. The Syndicate do not mean to needless expense in the matter of food, dress and 
to deny the interest and, in a certain sense, import- the like. The authorities evidently intend to make 
ance of thoie lines of study which msy ba termed the ordinsry Dices College and its hostel* trua 
; Islamic, and they think that a new University model institutions of their kind, and places of that 
might very suitably , consider the question bow type should clearly be good enough even for the 
such studies may, within due limits, be encouraged wealthiest student. 

and promoted. But, with a view to tbe standing ot ,ii on,. _ , . . _ 

f be new University as well as to the true interests ** ** lor 

of the llobammadati population of Bengal, they 1 r® ° f students and for tba maintenance 

would decidedly object to any scheme tending to . V ? ll » 0 Present, the Syndicate hold, many 
draw Muhammadan youths in large number* away ! / e * t,lr ® 8 - Dacca id this respect will of 

from truly modern and practical lines of study. coa , go B &rt enviable conditions: suitable 
,m._- .3 , , and even splendid building* will be placed at its 

nosed for fwa * tn . a ''* *ud degrees pro- disposal I in abundance; and means will apparently 

. 5 5 °'*’ ho * , * Tar - r4l,e * another extremely be found to entertain quite a host of tutorial teacb- 
r v rre ‘ ;h '",« T« e » l,, ( > n. If the BecuU- era and house-tutors. The Syndicate, however, do 
.^ CD . ” r r tr ‘ ,, . 0 ^° l JeKree *’ Mihail their not feel quite sure that a system ’ under which 
Connoted advantages, being aecured by men v,bo student* receive a kind of personal assistance In all 
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they do and whiob provides an elaborate let of 
restrictive rules meant to safeguard their moral 
Interests is In all respect* the best one The ‘ forma- 
tion of character’ is what is generally referred to 
as the main purpose and effact of well organised 
oollegiato life) but it appears doubtful whether a 
system whioh in so many ways limit* and checks 
unaided individual effort will tend to promote in a 
snfhcient degree the habits, so very essential in 
later life of self reliance aud self restraint. There 
are many who think that a youth whom circnm 
■ tnnoea have early oom pelted to thick and act 
entirely for himself has bad a better opportunity 
to develop ' character ' than one whose every for ward 
step has been watched guided and assisted by well 
meaning guardians and tutors This however la a 
rather wide question on wh ch the Syndicate do not 
mean to dwell further They on the other hand, 
desire me to say a word as to a special d fflcuHy in 
the way of the development, id Indian Colleges of 
that Hue collegiate aoint which do doubt prevails 
in the Colleges of Oiford and Cambridge. The 
development of such oollegiate apint with all its 
salatary influences largely rents on intimate and 
spontaneous fellow feel ng between Students on the 
one and Totors and Teachers on the other hand 
All the conditions for tbs formstion of such fellow 
feeling are of course present in an English College, 
lo India on the other hand there are obvious great 
obstacles which cannot nlwayi bs overcome Unham- 
madaos and Hindus are divided from each other id 
many ways and even between Umdn Teachers and 
Hindu Students difference of caste often prevents 
the formstion of closs ties of sympathy and trnst. 
Io tbs caee of Enropean Tutors in charge of Indian 
Students the difBcnltiea are mtensifled sod multi- 
plied i differences of race, religion, habits of life and 
so on constitute a series of barriere which are not 
easily broken down and the existence of whiob calls 
for the exercise of a great deal of tact and caution 
on the Tutor s part The young Eoglish Professor 
who is sent ont to this country does not the Syndi- 
cate apprehend always possess the special qnsli- 
Gcalions required, and if as may happen now and 
then, be should impress the Btudents in his charge 
m strongly commons of his position st a member of 
the rnliDg race bonds of sympathy nstnislly will 
be very slow to form The Syndicate of course folly 
admit that the Students of our Colleges should bo 
nnder some form of superintendence and restraint, 
and they consider it highly desirable that the Teacher* 
and Tntorm should take an Interest in the Stndente 
well doing — bodily, intellectual and moral— oat of 
lecture boors also Teachera and Students ahonld 
frequently meet st game*, debating societies, occa- 
sional social entertainments and the like. Bnt they 
think that it will be wise nob to expect or demand 
too much, and that care shoo’d be taken not to urge 
arrangements which In practice may possibly lead 
to results altogether contrary to what was intended 
— fric ion and ill feeling instead of harmony and 
sympathy 

(») Xismuesi.isw OoIIms— T he Syndicate wish to 
say that they tally endorse the views expressed on 


tins point in tbs Notes by individual members ol 
the Syndicate, especially tbs two Engineer Members 
It appears to them that no serions argument for the 
establishment of an Engineering College at Dacca 
has been put forth, while the best of reasons speak 
for the maintenance of mob a College at Calcutta 
The Caloatta University baa bad no Engineering 
Faculty, based on the Civil Eogioeenog College at 
Stbpur for more than half n century, and would 
deeply regret being deprived of College and Faculty 
at toe same time. 

(d) Law Teaching at Dated —The Syndicate are 
of opinion that the provision contemplated for toe 
L»w Class at Dices will be bardly sufficient for the 
sdeqnate teaching of the fall Lxw Course, sod lost 
it would really be a preferable arrangement to and 
tbe amount to be spent on Law at Dices to toe 
income of tbe Calcutta University Law College 
which is open to stadenta from the whole Province, 
and which thereby wonld be enabled to effect im 
portent improvements in its own system of working 
Tbe Syndicate do not however wish to nrge this 
point as they are quite aware that tbe existence 
some kind of Law Class at Dacca will be W the 
interest of tbe local Institution as a whole 

(s) Administration of the University —Tbe Syndi- 
cate see uo sufficient reason for certain provisions 
regarding tbe constitution of tbe Council of to 
University Considering the fact that the great 
majority of the members of Convocation will be 
appoioted— directly or indirtctly—bv Government 
it is not clear why six Professors should be appointed 

to tbe Couocil by the Chancellor instead of beiog 

elected by Convocation. Nor do the Syndicate 
understand why ten Mobammadan Graduate* »b°° 
be specially nominated by tbe Chancellor as Me 
of Convocation 

6 I now turn to tbe secood main point— the w»7 
in which the establishment of a University at uacca 
may be presumed to affect the interests sod pr 
pects of the Calcutta University 

That tbe enstence within tbe same province of a 
fatly rqoipped University such as Dscc* is me *° 
to be, will loach the interest* of Calcutta in vsrio 
ways is evident It will in the first place remove 
from tbe jurisdiction of the Calcutta University IM 
important Colleges situated in Dacca, ana wiu 
fnrtber beyond doubt draw away from tbs Colleges 
affiliated lo Calcutta a certain, probably consider- 
able, number of stndente coming from Fas tern 
Bengal This the Syndicate cannot help regretting 
in a way, for it means to their own institution a 
certain loss of prestige and income bnt they do cos 
mean to make a grievance of sucb loss they quite 
understand that as the educational needs of tb« 
country expend new Universities are bound to 
spring op and that there will be to soma extent so 
unavoidable conflict of interests between the oia 
and the new institutions And they, on toe other 
hand anticipate that in this sphere also no less ln»“ 
elsewhere competition as long as earned on on f* 1 ' 
terms will bring with it certain advantage* | it may 
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urge each of the rival Universities to perfect Us 
arrangements for teaching and residence. But the 
Syndicate are apprehensive that if Dacca should be 
established in lull agreement With the plan now 
before them the competition wonld not be an alto- 
gether fair one. I have dweltaboveon two features 
of the Dacca scheme which would be specially likely 
to affect other Universities : their pronable immedi- 
ate effect on Calcutta in particular may be stated in 
a few words. The privilege eventually to be enjoy- 
ed by Dacca of conferring degrees on students who 
have passed their examinations in compartments 
would of course render many Calcutta modems 
eager to join a Dacca College; Calcutta would then 
either have to put up with tbia loss or to claim the 
same privilege for its own students, lowering 
thereby ita standard. And tbo establishment ot 
• Islamic ' degrees at Dacca woold no doubt act as a 
powerful magnet on the majority of the Muham- 
madan students of Bengal, drawing them to the 
place where Government employment and access 
to the learned professions can be had on easier 
terms. 

- 6. The Dacca scheme however, I am desired to 
s*y, gives rise in the miods of the Byndicato to 
another misgiving of a much graver nature— a 
misgiving not duo to any special feature of the 
planned University but to the scheme of such a 
University in ita entirety. -How, the {Syndicate ask 
themselves, is the fact ot Government taking upon 
themselves the charge of providing a tall teaching 
University at Dacca likely to effect their attitude 
towards the older University of the Province? 
Calcutta no doubt has for a long time been mainly 
a University of the ao-cslled ‘Examining* type 
(a designation, by the way, which obscures the tact 
of all the ‘examining’ Universities ot India haviDg 
all aloug been ' teaching * Universities as well, inas- 
much as impartiDg instruction through their alii* 
hated Colleges) ; but it bas in recent years taken 
decided, and as far as they go, effective steps 
towards becoming a Teaching Uuirersity in the lull 
sense, by undertaking to organise post-graduate 
leaching under its owa direct auspices. It there- 
fore is naturally anxious that the new aspirations it 
cherishes and the new efforts is u making should 
not ^e crossed or m any way interfered with by a 
new rival University within the bounds of the same 
Province. Thu oo doubt n ted not be the case, for 
two Teaching Universities may very well exiss side 
by side, each possibly being benefited' by healthy 
rivalry with the other. But the utterances on this 
point oo tba part of the framers of the Dacca 
Report are far from re-assuring. What, m the first 
chapter ot the Report, they say as to the different 
possible types of Uoirersitiea in India, seems to 
imply a decidedly curious view regarding the future 
organixatioa and respective functions of the two 
Universities of Bengal. Their idea apparently is 
that there is to be oue place where higher teaching 
of the beat and moat advanced kind will be given, 
and where students will live m soperior rtaideciial 
style t this will be Dacca — •its teaching and real- 
dentist University. Bids by aids wuh this iters 


wilt be scattered all over Bengal, a number of 
Colleges where higher teaching ot s rather inferior 
kind will be available, and where the students will 
be less well-boused and superintended. These 
Colleges— among them all the Colleges in Calcutta 
— wiU be massed together into a so-called 1 federal 
University whicti will be of a non-teaching and. 
non-residenlial character and whose only function 
it will bo to examine the crowns of interior Bladen ts 
who belong to colleges outside Dacca, and in addi- 
tion.it seems the candidates for Matriculation from 
the whole of the Province including Dacca itself. 
This will bs the University ot Calcutta— an insti- 
tution resembling what Calcutta was in old days, 
with the important difference however that the 
Calcutta ot tlia luture— distinctly labelled as * non* 
teaching * and 1 cou-residential ’ — will he definitely 
cut off irom all hope ot higher developments and 
thrown altogether into the soade by the ‘Teaching 
University 1 of Dacca. The Htport no doubt makes 
a reference U> Calcutta having of late endeavoured 
to provide lor higher post-graduate teaching j bat 
the implication of the entire chapter, in fact of the 
whole Report, la that certain Universities (among 
them of coarse Calcutta) mil hare the function ot 
examining — although it may be found possible to 
allow them to arrange on their own account for as 
much higher teaching as they may manage to find 
money tor. Dacca on tba other hand will be 
nothing bat a true teaching University of the 
highest type for which all reqaired funds will as a 
matter ot course he supplied by a liberal 
Government. 

The Syndicate desire me tossy that they must 
rcspectluliy but decidedly protest agaiust the 
position which tbs Izameis of the iteport seem 
minded to assign to the older University. Calcutta 
has ever since the foundation of the Indian Uni- 
versity system been the Leading Indian University 
and bat in tact, by the conrBea ol study which it 
laid down and whim were copied or imitated by all 
the other Indian Universities, determined the char- 
acter of higher education all over the country. 
It moreover bas, through us affiliated colleges, 
much the most important of whicu are located in 
Calcutta, been a leaching agency ot a very high 
character : no degree has tor the last hlty years 
enjoyed a higher reputation ' all over India than 
the Calcutta hi. A. degree. The highest functions 
of a true teaching University were perhaps not 
fully realised by Calcutta before the passing of the 
Hew Universities Act; but, the Syndicate wish to 
point out, these functions were at that time not- 
properly understood anywhere in India, no en- 
couragement on that line wa» then received from 
Government and no funds for direct higher teach- 
ingontbe part of the University were available. 
Rut ever sines the Hew Universities ActollWl— 
which Act was the outcome ol a long and searchinn 
enquiry into the higher educational needs ot that 
country— had explicitly and emphatically declared 
that toe function ol a University n» not ■ only to. 
define courses of study and to examine but to bo 
directly active in the sphere of higher teaching »« , 
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as to promote learning and research, the Calcutta 
University has most earnestly end energetically 
striven to come op to the nets standards laid down 
1 am asked by the Syndicate to subjoin in tbit con- 
nexion a very brief sketch of what the University 
in the course of the last CIS years bas managed to 
accomplish in the sphere of retorm and extension of 
higher post-graduate teaching It began by ex- 
tending to the 11 A teaching which had previously 
been carried on in certain college* affiliated to the 
University, the same vigorous system of scrutiny 
and inspection to which the BA a od B So. teach- 
ing in all affiliated Colleges bad been submitted 
The immediate effect of this was that 11 A. affili- 
ation had to be largely restricted, owing to in- 
sufficiency ol leaching staff and appliances , aud 
that the lew Colleges which were allowed to retain 
affiliation were obliged to appoint additional Pro- 
fessors, to add largely to their Libraries and to 
provide scientific Laboratories vastly superior to 
those they had possessed before Bat as even 
alter these reforms it wea evident that the existiog 
colleges were far from equal to the task of impart* 
iug efficient M A instruction in all the mam 
branches of Arts and Science and to all students 
demanding such instruction, the University, pro- 
ceeding on *1 together new lines, next undertook to 
arrange for sach teaching under its own auspices 
and partly from us own funds To that end it la 
thehrst place— carrying out a scheme which had 
been mooted a long time ago and which indeed it 
specially suggested by the conditions prevailing at 
Calcutta— proceeded to consulate groups of M A. 
Lecturers comprising the most qualified teachers 
m the bigger Caloutt* Colleges i the idea being 
that in Una way of combination and co-operation, 
effective teaching up to tha M.A. standard to 
various subjects may be given for which the means 
nl each individual college would not suffice. Aud 
neatly the University lurther strengthened these 
groups of University Lecturers taken from col- 
leges, by a certain number of independent Lecturers 
will! do not hold I rolessorship* in Colleges, lecture 
to University students only snd recivs salaries out 
of University funds. Ins lecture* of all the Uni- 
.^'“turers— of either ctaae— are delivered 
“ . , Um, ei"i'y budding snd are open to gradu- 
al?? ul ‘ ffilu “ cd allege. This new scheme— 
^r„ 8 VV. U ,l »K» °nly and requiring a 

good deal of further strengthening and orgaoisaltau 
— us* lour proved highly saoceeslul and attracted 
urge numbers of Student* I I may mention that the 
University M A Classes in Mathematics srs at 
m«at attended by more than one bondred 
ti n? . * kBd ‘her® >* about the same number 
m uutory, further the Omversitj bas strivtu to 
mskeastart m the department ol such ad « a need 
special teaching as may be expected directly Vo 
promote research aud toe extension of knowledge, 
u 3* ' 0 **K ,d fr °m time to tune toeterviceaof 
Jm-Ulis to d'lirtr lectures on special advanced 
•nojttisi among totes Leaders there bare been 
men of grist eminence whose teacbicg La* had a 
pbwtt (oily sumulailog ifftet on ttctiots of our 
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senior students. Aud— most important of all— lbs 
University bas quite recently succeeded m tsking 
the first steps towards tbe foundation of a Univer- 
sity Professoriate. Six Professorships have to far 
been founded, or as good as founded, although 
lectures have not yet been actually delivered by 
more than one Professor, cts, the Min to Professor 
of Economics whose chair was founded as early ns 
1 90S For two of the other Professorships— those 
of Higher Pare Mathematics and of Mental end 
Moral Philosophy— Government have promised to 

f rovide funds, cue Professorship, for ancieot 
ndiau History aud Cultnre, is maintained by tbe 
University onl of its own funds , and the foundation 
of tbs remaining two— for Ghemiatry and Physical 
Science— bas beeD made possible by the generosity 
of a private individual — Sir Taraknsth Petit. It ia 
expected that the University Professors of Mathe- 
matics, Philosophy, aud ancient Indian History 
will begin to lectnre in tbe course of next session 
or at tbe latest in lbs next cold season University 
lectures m Chemistry and Physics on the other 
band can hardly be started before well equipped 
Laboratories lor those two branches of study bsve 
been erected 


I conclude this abort survey of extensions in 
Higher Teaching by referring to tbs totsl reform of 
Law teaching m Bengal which was connected with 
the foundation of the University L»w College in 
1909 In place of a number ot ill managed and 
inefficient Law Classes to which legal instruction lo 
Beagal was previously entrusted, ws now hare on# 
oeotral iDBtitutiou wbero Law is methodically 
taught np to tbe B L and M I, standard* by » 
numerous and highly qualified etaff aud where too 
students are kept under effective control 

Apart from the reform of Law teachiog were all 
that u possible for tbe present appear* to have Dee u 
done, the Syndicate srs well aware tbit •“* 
endeavours to provide University teaching ot “« 
highest kind do not reprebent more than a b«R>oB'Dg 
aud that very much remains to bo don* But 
bold iherosetvesjQsufled in maintaining that tha ne- 
ginning is hopeful and establishes claims to effective 
help towards further development Tbe highly 
promising institution ol University Lecturers wool® 
admit of considerable expansion and improvement H 
lbs University were in a position to devote more 
money to it And tbs most essential want— that ol a 
Uni vo rally Professoriate in which every Important 
branch ol etudy Is represented by at leeet oni 
teacher who l* an authority in bis eubjetl-wianuot 
of course be realised even approximately without 
subvention on a seals far exceeding prtviou# scale*. 

In those circumstances the Syndicate ol the Cal- 
cutta University nsm rally view with misgiving lha 
Dacca schema which, if realised as they see it 
paper, will neceseuat* an enormous expenditure no 
the part of Government. What, they sek, will he 
left to meet the requirements of growing LoJcUtlsr 
1 be task uf building up a teaching UiurefMly »* 
Calcutta has been taken in hand, and tbe work 
begun msy not be dropped. Calcutta moreover has 
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invested in this new development not only much continue to do ao. a body of educated men superior 
th oo 2 lit and labour but a good deal o£ money. The in intellectual qualifications to, and numerically very 
greater part of the Reserve Fond of the University much stronger than, the corresponding bodies in 
has in the course of the last six years been spent any other town of Bengal. In consequence of this 
on acquiring land required tor University Extension ib possesses, and will continue to possess, a student 
and in contributions towards tha erection of lb* population more nomerons and on the whole moro 
Darbhaosa Library Building and the new Law capable than that of any other place in the Province. 
College Hostel. And the remainder of that fund To provide for the wants of its students, Dp to a 
will have to go before long as a contribution which certain stage, it possesses quite a number of well* 
the Uoirersity is pledged, under tbe terms of tbo organised nod well-staffed Colleges, several of which 
Palit bequest, to make towards the erection of by this time look beck on a long and distinguished 
Chemical and Physical Laboratories, Tbo greater bistory. It is the seat of the foremost Indian High 
Court and of numerous learned Societies and 
Associations, among them the Asiatic Society of 


Chemical and Physical Laboratories, Tbo greater 
part of this money would have beeo spent in vain if, 
ny the unexpected withholding of further liberal 
assistance from Government, tha University would 
see itself compelled to abandon tbo idea ol higher 
developments io the teaching line. T * 


Bengal. It possesses a splendid Museum attached 
to which there are a number of ecientifio men holding 
higher rank in their respective departments than 
any other body of men in India. And it possesses 
several important Libraries which are of the greatest 
value to advanced studente. 

In view of all the facts stated above ae to tha 


coarse be kept in mind that in initiating a scheme of any other body of 
Post-Graduate teaching of an elaborate kind the **•’*'*’ r, * nL 
Universiiy has not by auy means struck out for 

Itself * lice of adventurous policy, the eventual 

failure ol which it would be bound to accept without present fitness of tbe Calcutta University for 
murmuring! the fact rather is that it has not immediately developing into a Higher Teaching 
attempted anything beyoud wbat it was bound to University, and tbe fitness of tha City of Calcutta 
attempt under the new Regulations framed la strict to be the scat of each » University, the Syndicate 
accordance with the Umversitiee Act. In doing think that there would be a great deal of justifies- 
whu it did the University therefore throughout felt tion tor tbe view that whatever money may be 
assured of lbs sympathy mod eventual help of availsbls at present for the promotion of Higher 
Government; and H bss not lost this confidence. Uoirersity teaching in Beogal should go to 
Tha University surely will not bo made to suffer for Calcutta end nowhere else. Tbe Syndicate do 
having been willing and prompt— in a much higher not however wish to set forth tbit view at therr 
degree than any other Indian Uoiversity— to giro own ; mainly because they understand that Govern- 
effect to the principles ol University work and mem stand pledged to tbo establishment of scum 
University aims which wero announced, jo very kind of University et Dacca. But they would 
plsm terms, by the authors of the Universities Act advise that nothing turtber should fer the present 


cf ll>01. And it surely has not yet beta forgotten 
that hardly more than a year ago those principles 
wero emphatically confirmed in oca importsot item 
by no less »o authority than our Gracioua King. 

Emperor who in his reply to the Address presented 
by tbe Calcutta University referred to the estab- 
lishment of leeching Paco It in and the encourage- 
ment cl Research as the moat urgent taak be tore 
tbe Univtrsuy. 

No comparison in tbe proper etna* can at present towards ils cat development. Tha Syndicate would 
bs msda between tha claims on Governminl assist, consider Ibemstlvea guilty of a decided dereliction 
socket the Calcutta University cn the one and the of doty if they failed to raise tn energetic protest 

*“ ‘ * — *- *- * while the against soy attempt to wrtek tie future of Calcutta 

»o order to exalt Dacca. 

7. Reflections ol a similar kind suggest thti 


be attempted at Dice* than the strengthening of 
B.A. and D So. teaching, and of as much ALA, 
teaching as may meet local requirements. Higher 
things may eventually be attempted there later on 
when a sufficient basts may have been 1 created for 
them. Should Government however be determined 
to start Dscca at once ae a fully-equq ped Teaching 
University of tbe highest kind, Calcutta should at 
any rate receive an equal amount ol assistance 


bsc-s University ou the other Land; for 1 
forcorr itstitutivu is a rest living thing w _ 

established claims by tha work of half a csuiory, tha .. 

latter so far exists oo paper only. Bat a word may selves to lbs Syndicate on coot ide~r alfun° If" VbaTi a 
be said, the Syndicate thick, as w the relative claim*, is prepossd^to do at Dscca lor the residence of 

rr. . '• * * „ u 0 | T , rf iy tI aroiqually 


of the 


H *y*7 '-‘Calcutta and Dacca to U chown as slodenu That sll Ind.sn bnfnrsilus are squally 
warn cl ftacbiog LulvenUit*. It will suSce to bound to make provision for the proper boosing and 
roust out very shortly tha .sain qualifications cf control of tbur student* is well understood, and the 
»*«««• “ a Calcutta University ha. endeavoured to do its best 
those points c*»d net bsaipliculy dtuiUd. Calcutta to comply with the new Regulations do that Dcint. 
« *• ***** all comfrisou That this'* b..t * has not « f.rVmo™ ud lo^irr 

tf ne* « da. solely to the fact that there were no 

only a* the »<at Cf the provincial tiovef ocottx and as lands available to ooco with the enormous ta sk Tbe 
“ft? f 4 ►Ucj, but also Calcutta Jl.M , c h«m*, with w wWiS frw 

at andupnubJy bemg.andas tudupuuhly ceria-u Government amounting to IU. 9XC0* Tear has 
B****?’ U bhowniUtlf altogether insufficient i th* /r*ait«d 
l lM “ lt,a *** sod is «n*ut to cf ccursa u good College UtsUU, sUuaUd near th* 
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Colleges concerned and well supervised by the Col- 
lege authorities Some lakhs of Bnpets Lava been 
granted by Government for that purpose to certain 
Oolleges, tbe utilization of the grants notbeinguuder 
the coatrol of the University But ao far nothing 
has been actually done and moreover the amounts 
granted are absolutely insufficient to meet the real 
requirements The Syndicate are glad to under 
stand that it is proposed to make very excellent 
arrangements to secure the physical and moral 
well doing of the inmates of the Dacca Colleges— 
those Colleges which exist as well ss Ihcae which it 
is contemplated to found Bnt they feel themselves 
tally justified in asking that the interests of the Col 
leges outside Dacca should be equally cared for 
The needs of Calcutta in this hue are crying, long 
recognised, much duensaedi they certa.nly are vast- 
ly more urgent than those of Dacca. Here at any 
there appears to be absolutely no reason for 
differential treatment of individual inalitntiODs, ex 
Mpt on the bans of actnal difference of requirement 
Bren if Dacca were the only Higher reaching Uni 
vers.ty of the Province by tar the greater parted ita 
students would conl.nne to belong to the ton gtadu 
atestage, and why, one aska, Bkould the young men 


reading in the Dacca Intermediate and BA. Uaeeea 
be provided for on apecially excellent linee, while not 
even the indispensably needful hen been done for the 
corresponding nocuous ot undents m Calcutta and 
ever so many hlofnssil Colleges l Calcutta itself— 


providing a number of Mofuseil Colleges with 1 ca- 
uls large enough to lake in considerable meaben 
and thereby to limit to some extent tbe present reg- 
rettable rush ot Mcfuasii ilndenta to Calcutta, bM 
if ten been pointed out, bnt noth fog has ao far been 
doDa to meet this very evident requirement. 

8 Throughout the Syndicate are of opinion tte 
framers of the Dacca Beport bare shown Lbemaelrrl 
rather partial and forgetfnl ot general interests. 
Great qnestiona each ae providiog higher Teaching 
and Residence tor the students ot a whole Province 
—tor these are tbe real question* Government wbl 
be called upon to consider — require to be treated m 
a Tory different spirit lbs Syndicate bold it to be 
evideut that before tbe plan ot founding an entirely 
new Teaching University— which will call for Tery 
heavy initial oatley and heavy recurring expend! 
ture which is likely to be ever lncneeing— tbs 
needs and claims ot existing Institution* should 
receive the fullest and most careful attention. 
Calcutta, it may be emphasised once more, has 
taken upon ita.li certain heavy responsibilities end 
obligation* which were not created by arbitrary 
choice but imposed on the University by a body of 
Regulation* trained in strict accordance with tbe 
demand* of the Government of India itself. TM 
frame ra of the Dacca Beport may not have »“ 
called upon to give their attention to anything bat 
wb*t might further the interests, and advance tM 


affiliated Colleges ip the city of Calcutta— wilt be 
fully as residential as Dacca ever can be, ae soon as 
f*®!} of **» D°N«gee wl11 b ”« been provided with a 
really good hostel, for in what other sense can 

Cottas? lb * n , ttr0 . D8b pro l* r rt * ld “‘l»l 
Colleges? Ae to the Mofneeil, the advisability of 


wuat migntlnriher the interests, ana aui.aw 
grandeur and glory, of an ideal Dacca. But the 
Syndicate of the CalcutU University trust that th» 
outlook of those whose task u m>y be to jaage and 
eventually uke action upon the Beport, will bool a 
different kind— that it will be wider and higher- 
and that hence their final decision* m»y be fair and 
equitable. 
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AN ACCOUNT OP PROP. J. C. BOSE’S RESEARCHES. 

[ Reprinted from " The Modern Review."] 


Id out last number wo invited our reader* to 
kindly plsoe us ia posjeasioo of well-authenticated 
information relating to all original work done in 
India by Indian and English professors and their 
students. Haring asked othera to do their share 
of a patriotic duty, we thought we should not fail 
to do ours. So, hating been among the earliest 
modems of Prof. J- C. Bose at the Calcutta 
Presidency College, we print below our contribu- 
tion in the form of a brief return# of the great 
professor’s researches in different domains of 
science- Wo believe this to bo the first list that 
has been com piled,. 

It is unfortunate that either through lack of 
knowledge or lack of opportunity, our countrymen 
bare little deficit# knowledge of the important 
contributions that are now being rasde by India 
to the stock of the world’s knowledge. In the 
present number we shall only give a list of the 
more important researches carried out by Prof, 
Bose. It is our intention to publish io the near 
future a aeries of article* giriog a popular ac- 
count of these. 

Science is international ; tut we may perhaps 
expect a certain characteristics which distinguishes 
the Indian contribution. The' Indian mind is 
eminently synthetic, and on this account when the 
Indian physicist undertakes to study the action of 
force* on matter, be is not satisfied with confining 
bis inquiry into the realm* of the inorganic alone, 
but must include in bis *ucad surtey tbs reaction* 
of liricg matter also, lfa annexes to the imperial 
KimCM of Physics, others which go under the 
name of ao.mal ar.d plant physiology. This 
cooridtration will supply a key to the many-sided 
scientific sclitit; ofosr distinguished country - 
mau. The researches which he hat carried out m 
each branch of saecca wilt found of fueda- 
mental Importance in that branch. How impor- 
tant these hats Wen wiU appear from it* sbort 
tttmts, which we shall m*k», fua the 


various scientific notices that bar# appeared con- 
cerning them. 

Prof, [iose’d first contribution w&a on hi* 
discovery of— 

f l) The polarisation of tUclria ray by cryrtah . — • 
Asiatic Society, Bengal, May, 1S95. 

This aupplied a very important confirmation of 
the identity of electric radiation and light. At 
this time he discovered the very important pro. 
petty of the crystal Remaliu which a* regard# 
electric radiation, behaved likeToutmalioe to light. 
Hi* neat contributions were i 

(2) On a Niw EUctro-polariscopi : and 

f3) On the DoMe JU fraction of ths F.ltctrio 
Hay by a Slraintd Hi-electric. 

These two Paper* were published io tbe Eire- 
triciaw, (December, 1893) the leading electrical 
journal* 

The determination at tbe index of refraction of 
various substances is of much importance ; it has 
been possible to do Ibis only in the case of sub- 
stances which are transparent to light. Bat a 
very large number of tbe so-called opaque sub- 
stances such aa pitch, coal-tar, eta, are transparent 
to electric radiation. Tbe determination of lb« 
index for this i Invisible radiation offered however 
great difficulties till Prof. Bose devised a method 
which enabled this to be done with the highest 
accuracy. 

The results of hU researches were communicated 
bj Jxird Hayleigh to tbe Boy a l Society » 

(4) On tXt Jsfermination t.f t/U India t of Afro _ 
trie liifraction . — Hoyal Society, DtctrsUr, lhSi, 

The Society showsd its appreciation of the high 
scientific value of the research, not only by publi- 
cation but the offer of a subsidy from the Psrla- 
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Hu nest contribution was t 

(5) On a Simple and Accurate Method of deUr * 
riming the Imlet of Refraction fir Light .— 1691 

With reference to this it may be said that Dr 
Gladstone, r js, the discoverer of Gladstone's 
law in Optics, spoke in the highest terms of Bose's 
Kefractometer. 

Hib next contribution published by the Royal 
Society was i 

(6) Determination of the Ware-length of Elec 
tuo radiation Royal Society, June, 1896 

At this time in recognition of the important 
contributions made by him for the advancement of 
science the University of London conferred on 
Prof Bose the degree of Doctor of Science. 

During his first scientific deputation to Europe 
by the Government of India, he read a Paper 
before tbe British Association i v 

(7) On a complete apparatus for inreil, gating the 

ESS3,^s»f n " 

“Among Ibe most Interesting features at the Drlii.K 

’f x^visssa 

, * Mar f h< '* on tb« polarisation of the 
alectrio rtj won the attention of Ihe scieutlfio world si,. 

S35££&S«S£S 

these difficult end novel ™ nch enocte. in 

originality of tbe ecbievemenrVe MtTenred P* 

lsbonr— constmctlonVrd 1,08 

WI J ,S “ e *‘ P»P* Dubliabed by the lloyal Society 

C ^ ,uc ‘ ut ‘y exhibited by 
1897? ? Subttan *‘- Royal Society, January? 

eah,bft,n b ^V° U , r ° f Cry ' tlU 1,ke Tourmaline 

w tz;: h sz r,' pu„tTr ? i? h ' 

* W ( ,ns , W,lh eltctr ‘° ehoiad That the 

selective transparency of C7«tals like Tourmaline 


was due to selective conductivity exhibited by 
them. 

The fame of the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain, rendered illustrious by tbe labours 
of Davy and Faraday, of Riyleigh and 
Dewar, has reached every q uniter of the globe 
The honour of being aased to deliver ■ Friday 
Evening Discourse io this Institution is regarded 
as one of tho highest distinctions that enn be 
conferred oo a scientific man Such a selection is 
only made in the else of one who has done tbe 
most distinguished work in the course of the year. 
This offer was made to Prof Bose in the following 
letters— 

“ It would afford lbs Managers of tbe Rojal Inatllui ion 
very great pleasure Indeed to find that you could give * 
Friday Evening Discourse, embodying Ilia results of soma 
of yonr original work on Electric Radiation (which has 
excited so much lolentilo attention) end Illustrated by 
yonr apparatus * 

(9) Friday Evening Discount at tht Royal 
Institution on Electric Waves — Buys! Institution, 
January, 1697. 

■ There la, however to oor thinking something of rare 
Interest In the spectacle presented, of a Bengalee of lot 
purest descent possible lecturing In London to an stwt* 
once of appreciative Eoropeen savant* upon ona ottne 
moat recondite branches of tbe modern physical ecieooa 
It suggest at least the possibility that we “ a 7 “•"JJ 
see an invaluable addition to the great ai my of thosa who 
are trying by scale observation and patient erpenmen‘‘o 
wring from Nature some of her most jealously gnarflM 
secret*. The people of the East have jost the burning 
Imagination which oould extort a truth out of e mM* or 
apparently disconnected facli.a habit of medllatlen 
without allowing tbe mind to dissipate itself, inch as ^ 
belonged to lbs greatest matbematlclsna and engineers. — 
Spectator 

” Professor Bose’s description of tbe Inductive method 
by which be was led to devisa hla form of receiver lor 
wireleea telegraphy and tbe reaaons of 1U aoperlority to 
other rorme of receiver were exceedingly Interesting » 
la also worth remark that no secret was at any time mad# 
aa to iu construction, ao that is baa been oped to all the 
world to adapt it for practical and money making P“ f 
posea LUUrUat X, s l ever. 

That Prof. Bose’s researches have materially 
helped practical application will be seen from the 
following letter from Messrs. Muirhead & Co., 
who hold patent for wireless telegraphy *“ “• 
United States of America — 

"Just a Bus to say bow plaiaed we were to have lh« 
opportunity of diecaasing with yon ibe bearing of some 
of the results of your recent research** npoo certain 
practical points io tba manufacture of wireless telegra* 
pbio apparatus. We have already benefited by yonr work 
In the constrnclion of the most important pail of auco 
apparatus,’ 

He waa next invited to address the scientific 
societies m Pan? 



•* Fnleww J. C. Dote exhibited on the flth of March 
t^toro the Sorbonne, tn sppsratn* of hi* Invention for 
deroaDstratiofr the lane of reflection, refraction and 
polarlratlon of el tetris wares. Ue repeated hla experi- 
ment! on the 22od, before a large camber of member* of 
Ihe Acsdemie de« Sciences, among whom were Poincare, 
Oorno, SlMoart, Llpnjaon, Cailletei, Ikcqoereland othera. 
Ibe»e aaracta highly applauded the investigation* of the 
Indian Profosrcr .’’— Herat Lecycliyxdiyue Paris, 

The celebrated phyricist, Professor Cornet, 
President of the Academy of Science, wrote lo 
him t— • 

** For my own part, I hope to take full advantsga of 
the perfection to which you hare brought your apparatus 
for the benefit of the Kcole rolytecholque and for the 
*ak« of (he further reaearchea 1 wL»b to complete. The 
rtry Brat reaolte of your reaearchea testify to joar power 
of furthering the pragma of science. Yon ahontd try to 
rtrire the grand tradition* of yonr race, which bore aloft 
the torch light of sclent* and art and waa the leader of 
clrllliatlon, two thousand years ago. We In Franco 
applaud yon and wlab you every snccea* * 

He *u next inrited to lecture before the 
Universities in Germany. At Berlin be gave, 
before Ihe leading physicist* in Germany, an 
add rest which waa subsequently published in the 
Fhysiktliecben Gesellschatt. 


similar rotation of the plane of polarisation of 
electric wares. 

(13) On the Rotation of Plant of Polarisation of 
KUctric llaw* ly a Twitted Structure .— Royal 
Society, March, 1893. 

He consirncted two kinds of artificial molecules, 
which rotated the piano of polarisation to the 
right or to the left, analogous to the effects 
produced by dextrose aod lerulose. A» a result of 
this research many of the obscurities in the pheno- 
menon of Rotation were cleared up. 

(It) On the production of a “ DorJt Croet n in 
the Field of Electro-magnetic Radiation— Royal 
Society, March, 1898. ' 

This important research revtals the circular 
molecular arrangement of rarious bodies. A disc 
of wood with concentric rings was shown to 
produce polarisation effect similar to that exhibited 
by crystals like Salicine. 



(101 On Electromagnetic Radiation.— Pbysik- 
Ges. 7.n Berlin, April, 1897. 

The Roys! Society next published his Paper i 

.(11) On the determination of the lndu of Ref roc- 
turn of Ulan for the Electric Ray. 

In ihi* he showed the unexpected increase of 
the index of refraction of glass under ether 
vibration of slow frequency i this explained the 
theoretical difficulties raised by certain electrics! 
properties of glass. 

The thinnest film of air is sufficient for pro- 
ducing total reflection of light with its extremely 
short wait- length. Bat with the longer ware* 
Professor Bose discovered a new phenomenon, an 
•cKront of which was published by tbe ttojal 

^ fe/uenee cf ThieUns of Air tpoce 
** lUjtecteen of Electric Ruiiatin — Rural 

&xa*tj. Xnrtmber, ls9?. 7 

It su shown that tbe critical thickness of ibe 
air stwee was d<Ut mined by the refracting power 
of tU and lb* wire-lecgth of radiatlonT It 
^ em'hod, of deUr- 
gjjjjf tk * c[ ftlncuoo and also the «>,». 

... P*^ 5 * rota lien ofih* P W 

•* * *1* P<vfe»»» iUe di*co?«£ 


The .ffsetof electric radiation on fragments of 
metals baa hitherto been regarded as due to coher. 
mg action, bringing abont a diminution of electric 
resistance. As a result of Professor Bose’s 
extensive researches on ihe effect of radiation ou 
inorganic substances, tbe theory of coherence was 
rejected. This was due to his discovery that 
nnder electno radiation, potaisiom and other 
metals not only exhibited an increase of resistance 
but also an automatic self-recorery, 

(!C) On the Electric Touch and t/w ifohcular 

tk ‘ ES 

IFflMs.— Royal Sea sly, February, 19C0. ^ 

Of SSmiS?" ,a “ »° D '* * b ° Wn to MO 

of disenm i native molecular action i it is further 
radiation on* mttalljo 
pwticles la to produce molecular or allor^S 

A deter ip lion of Pror, Bose’s annarwin. «„.t 
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those of living matter, the result o! these re- 
searches were given in his Address to the Inter- 
national Congress of Science at Pa-is, during bis 
second scientific deputat on to Europe by the 
Government of India. 

(17) De 1 1 Oe ntraUte dee Pfonommttt Moletu- 
laira pradmlt par hltclncxU <ur la mi tun In 
organxgue ft tur lit mjtiere Viiante — Praiaux cfu 


(22) On the £ioulintui lelu-ttn Mechanical 0*d 
Radio hon Strain — Roys I Society, April, 1901, 

In bis next paper be advanced a new theory of 
photographic action, which explained many 
anomalous results 

(23) On till Strain Theon/ of Photograph* 
octiou — Royal Society, April, 1801 


Congru International de Phyttqat, Pa 


(18) On th* iimtlarily of effect of Electric 
Stimulus on Inorganic and /.icing Suhtancei . — 
British Association, Bradford, 1900 

The investigation of this subject was earned on 
late* ly the employment of a method altogether 
different, but which affotded independent support 
to hie previous results 

(19) On an Artificial Retina— Exhibited at 
BnUsh Association and Royal Institution, 1900. 

'Piot Dos* exhibited an artiHolal eye the Interior 
mechnnum *>l which wu such ns to eoabla It to gtvs 
an clectrlo respooie to ladlailon ot every description 
whether ordinary light, or Herulan or Kooigeo rave 
Like all the tovenllia work ot its originator It exhibits • 
marvellous delicacy and perfecilon nt workmanship com- 
bined with a degree ot •Implloity in which tew inveo 
Moot can rival those ol Dr Bose. Aa to the mode o( 
action ot this eye we believe ibat it involves sn effect 
the discovery ot which It originally dun to Dr. Bose) it 


much deeper and acts in 
living eye acts when 
elpg exposed to light. 


At the British Association meeting at Glasgow 
be described a new method of investigation lor 
determining the molecular change produced in 
metal by electric variation. 

(211 On tht Change of Conductivity of Metallic 
gmrtidei under Cyclic Electromotive Conation— 

Bnush Association, 1901. 

(25) The Conductivity J Curvngraplu — British 
Association, 1901. 

The very Lhorongh study which hat been given to iha 
carious action of coherer by Professor J.gsdls Chunder 
Bose renders his psper before the British Association 
(Ulavgow) a icry important contribution to this brsnen 
of electro physics. Jo order to etody the whole sobjsot 
from a broed standpoint, the nothor made ■ number or 
experiments with a most interesting apparatus which M 
terms a corvograph. A number nf properties is revwled 
by the curves drawn by this legeolous apparaloa. — 
E-pnurieg Afoyatiae 

Prof Bose was for a second time honoured 
with the request from the Roj&l Institution to 
6iva a Friday Evening Discourse. 

(26) On the Ruponse rf Inorganic Matter to 
Stimulus — Fridsy Evening Discourse, Royal 
Institution, Jlay, 1001. 


I nwwiousoi Wireieia telegraphy and 

slgDalliog —Electrician 

Certain characteristics ot bis artificial retina 
led Prof. Bose to predict that the human retinae 
Should exhibit binocular alternat on of vision-* 
peculiarity which was quite unsuspected Fo* 
detection of this peculiarity he invented a vpecial 
apparatus by means ol which be demonstrated the 
new phenomenon before the Physiological Society 
of London 

(20) On Binocular Alternation of Vmvn — 
Physiological Society, London, 1000 

Hia next contributions published by the Royal 
Society related to the action of light on matter 
(81) Oit the Continuity of effect of r,„Xi 
ofni filect.ro radiation on -Waiter — Royal Society 
Apnl, 1901, *' 


All these researches 
anca, both in it 
elsctromsgnello 
meet of wirsUse 
signalling Tba I 


aiopeodoos pr< . 

ordination between tha 

inorganic matter ia a ti 

physicist nor physiolog 
obtained the solution , i 
solve it aa it iU orlg 
immensely indebted to 1 
already completed an 
which redound greatly 



specially, of the Presidency College of Calcutta.’— 
EUctncinn. 

Prof- Boaa’s next subject of inquiry was whether 
the ordinary plants were not fully sensitive. The 
prevailing view was against such supposition, 
lie, however, was successful in devising a new 
mods of investigation by which the universal 
sensitiveness of plants was fully demonstrated 
before a special meeting of the Linnean Society. 

(27) On the Electric Response in Ordinary 
pkintt under Mechanical sfimulw.— Linnean Soci- 
ety, March, 1902. 


Ills next communication was to the Linnean 
Society giving an account of his discovery of 
rhythmic electric pulsation in the Telegraph 
Plant. 

(31) On the Electric pulsation accompanying 
Automatic movements in DetmOdium ggrant . — 
Linnean Society, 1902. 

His next work gives a complete account of the 
irvveftiR&Uooi on the response of inorganic and 
living substances. 

(32) Response in the Living aod the Non- 
Living. — Longmans, Green ij‘ Co, 1902. 


“ prof. Bo*e performed a series oi experiments before 
tha Linne&n Society showing electric re-poo, o for certain 
portion* oi tha plint organism. which proved that a* 
concerning fatigue, behaviour at high and low tempera- 
ture*, the effects produced by poison* and acmtthetlcs, 
the response* «ro Identical with lho«a hitherto held to 
be characteristic ot muscle and nerve, fl* drew tha 
final conclnsion that the underlying phenomena of life 
are the same In both animals and plant*, and that the 
electrical responses which he bad demonstrated are but 
the common physiological properties of these." — A»(*ve. 

Prof. S. H. Vines, F. R. 8 , President of the 
Linnean Society, wrote to the author 

“ Your experiments make It clear beyond doubt that all 
parte of plants— not merely those which are known to he 
motile— are Irritable, and manifest their Irritability by an 
electrical response to aumnletlon, Tbl» ia an Important 
Step In advance, and will, 1 hope, be the sterling point ot 
farther researches to elucidate whet la the nature of the 
molecular condition which constitute* irritability, and 
the nature of the molecular change Induced by a stim- 
ulus,’ 

The President of the Botanical Section at 
Belfast in bis address said i — 


between tba vegetable and the enlmo _ 
effect# wtia observed and fatigue eff*ct demooitiated 
while It was definitely shown that the responses ware 
physiological. They ceased as toon aa tbs piece ot tissue 
Wat killed by heating. These observation* strengthen 
considerably the view of tha identical nature ot tb* ani- 
mal and tha vegetable protoplasm.* , 

(28) Sur la Be pome Eleclrique d* la Matiere 
Vtvanle — Society do Physique, P*t is, 1902. 

(29) _ On the Electromotire TTaw accompanying 

MtchanUal Disturbance in MitaU . — Koval Society, 
May, 1902. _ 3 ’ 

He was next asked by the Royal photographic 
Society to give a Discourse on hi* Strain Theory 
of Pbotographio Action, , 

(30) The Latent Image and Molecular Strain 
Theory of Photographic 'Action.— Transaction*, 
Photographic Society, London, June, 1902. 


••The rerponses in plant* and metals were shown by 
Professor Dose, to be modified exactly In the same way 
as animal tisane# are modified, there being not a single 
phenomenon in the response la muscle or nerve that baa 
not an exact parallel in the response of metal and plant. 
Just aj the response of animal listen la found to be exalt, 
ed by stimulanfa, lowered by depressors and abollsbed by 
poisons, so also it la found that under the action ot • 
appropriate reagents tba response in plants and metals 
undergoes similar exaltation, dep-easion or abolition. 
The conclusion reached by Prof, Dose, therefore, la that ; 
capacity for response i» not confined to living tissue* , 
tha living response In all It# diverse manifestations la bat 
a replttUoo ot phenomena exhibited by the Inorganic, 
there It la it no element of mystery or Caprice , St is ad. 
mitted on the assumption of a hypenaechanical 1 vital 


and albltrary vital force, but by the working of law* that 
know Do change, acting equally and uniformly throughout 
the organlo »od Inorganic world ,'—£njinter\ a y Majotine, 
"D r. Bose’s remarkable expcrlmeuta on living and dead 
matter ahow that there ia a continuous transition from 
the one kind of matter to tha other, and that aomelnorga. 
nto material* are capable of belog stimulated, fatigued, 
poisoned and temporarily • killed.’ Tbni another function 
of living matter baa been annexed to physical science, or 
ralhef, the Idea of life has been expanded. Prof, Dose 
baa opened np a field which was hitherto considered 
absolutely closed."— EUclrtci&n. 

“ J. O. Bose. In hla Re, pome in the Liei»g and tty Ah*. 
Litini, after sbowlog that under electrical stimuli plant# 
exhibit fatigue, etc., and. are affected likeanimali by 
anesthetics and poisons, goaa on to prove tbe same pro. 
perllea of tin and platinum wire. These also become 
fatigued f there la a threshold ot response, subliminal 
stimuli become effective by repetition l response increases 
with tha Intensity of stimulus up ton certain point at 
which another limit 1» reached i response Is affected by 
temperature and tbe median range Is most favourable to 
lt;some substances act as slimulsnta upon tin and plstl* 
num, Others like acre, belies, others aa poison destroying 
all response. A small dose may increase thsresponso and 
- * large dote of the same abolish it. Tbn resemblance of 
■beta ream)* to, ome obtained In Physiological Psychology 
Uotn .ous.--m X.tepkyilci of Xaitrt, by Prof. Cerveth 

Herbert Spencer wrote to tha anlhor i— 

your Investigations have from time to Urn* 
s xclted my Interest. Tbe topic la one of extreme Interest. 
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and one which in earlier years would not Itnrrob.Ur Luts 
received do* recognition In my book * 

Daring (be next three year* (]&03— 1005) Prof. 
Boca lu'oed bis attention to mendin n to tba 
various responsive reaction* of pixels For tbis 
be in rented a number of original types of recorder* 
which revealed many unsuspected phenomena in 
plant-life. We giro accounts of only the most 
important of these 


(33) 77u 3fec&iHK»t r/sjwwe of Ordinary plant*. 

Bj means of his delicate instruments h* demon- 
strated that even ordinary pilots gave motile 


“These < (Tecta (of contraction) are oo-en-able col onlv 
In vo-callud ‘sensitive , lint*, but la ell living bans of 
plants, and it la a definite advarce du« to Dr Ik.se* 
delicate ciperlocnUtloo. lo have it shown that all rarllal 
tio g “- viiar* “ d * U * e “‘ **>"««» on »Um«l. 


(3t) Fjftclt of Drugi on Rtrponu of Plant*, 
la this be demonstrated tbe remarkable aimilan- 
anims/ produ< * d b T drugs » plant and 


(35) Dcotfc *pa*m in plant*. 

No sign has hitherto been found to determine 
the exact moment of the death of a plant. Prof 
Bose discovered that a » pas m passes through tbe 
plant at the critical moment 6 

(36) Ihe Moroyraph, 

£■« w.t“gra.l b ea. C cS “i "rf2 

plait). F ° Jar E ^ Kt ^ C “” <nt •* ttciioixoa of 

.h^ , ;« , “ P “i U s nl d,,cover y h T Prof Dose shows 
K f “7 r f ct ! on la * plw* » determin- 

current b |t^ M° f i. enlrr i. 0t * J ,lt . of &n «»«*«« 
current It establishes the idenlicsl nstoie of 

pW ,0 “ i0 l l0d th# «Srtal proto- 

(38) Eticiro torn s in plant*. 

.fy 1 " »' mobilli InJrad b, 

Anode or Kathode, is demonstrated to be identical 
in tbe case of animal and vfgeial tissues. 

(38) EUclro-tactiU Rit fonts 

Uv.™'** 0 ™? fara, ‘ h « » mode of detectice 
the passsge of excitation in plants. E 


(40) MuhijJt Tttpow ia fdenl* 

The discovery of repeated reepouse* in plsnW 
under strong stimulation, led to (be elucidation of 
the most obscure phenomenon of spontaneous 
movement*. 


(41) Inquiry into Cause* of Automatic pulia- 
tion. 

One of tbe most intricate phenomena in physio- 
logy, is the occurrence of spontaneous moiement, 
so-called. No satisfactory eaplanation bas been 
offered to account fur It. Ac a result of a long 
course of investigation. Prof Dose succeeded la 
tracing the exciting cause 

‘Tills Is a most valuable led Interesting account of 
ex perils ecu, < tiering an esplauatlon of autonomous i«otr- 
rutul, and Ita selaltoa lo mulltple response. Slur * 
cartlul perusal of Ibis, ooa la convinced that ‘Auto- 
matism ’ hat simply been Ibe Met used lo cover oar 
ignortoce of tha reason for movements, which »« did cot 
usderstaod, and for which we oould sea co immedlil* 
tUmulos. Espeilment* beta described on Jhrpkftnm and 
iViW.vut show how ' aulomatlim,’ lo use tbe old came 
for tlie movements characteristic of Ibesa plant*, I* 
•imply Iba mult of tbs cocdllloo of Ihe plant, anil the 
atlmall to which It bat been submitted.”— ?*« AfA*****- 

Prof. S. II. Vines, F.RS, Prefect of the 
Lmcean Society, vrro’o to him i — 

" II seems clear thst you have revolutionised In some 
reaped*, and very much extended Id others, our know 
ledg* of lbs response of plants lo stimulus 8pont*neous 
movement* here always been a difficulty, but your werk 
teem* to give tba clue, to aoggeit lba» there it no such 
thing at an absolutely spontaneous movement, but that 
every movement la Ihe result of the action of a stimulus 
which hat been atored up. This discovery alona would 
b# a striking result of all Iba ttm# and labour you bavo 
devoted to these researches. However I cannot think, 
but that there must be a great deal more to b« discovered 
along the line* that you bavo opened up.” 

(42) Influents of Itmperalurt oh Automatic 
response. 

la Ibi* i* shown tha parallelism of effect of 
temperature on rhythmio plant tissue and the 
cardiac tissue of tbe animal. 


(43) Ffftct* of tortcuf Drvgt on (4* Rhythmic 
puliation of plant 


Among tbe most interesting of the experiments aie 
those dealing with the action of droge The identity of 
phenomena in both tha contractile and rhytbmio tissue* 
of animals and planla 1s most striking The author 
seem* to have demonstrated lo ibe most Coocloaiv* 
manner that there Is an essential unity of the physiologi- 
cal « fleets ct drugs on plant tod animal tissue 1 and 
if this be tha cate. It is clear that investigation* of 
the utmost value may be carried out on plants for 
' a of getting light on the problem of Ibetnodi- 
Vh. .fleet, el A 1 Individual comtitu- 
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He next inventigkted the important problem of 

(44) lh» Different Effect* of Drvge on Plante 
of Different Constitution*. 

By subjecting a specimen to cerlaia specific 
conditions, he was abje to make it immune totlse 
action of poison from the effect of which others 
succumbed. 

(45) The Shoshungraph for Restorchee on the 
Aictnt of Sap. 

Thia is a new type of instrument invented to 
record the suction of liquid by the plant. 

(46) The Growth Recorder. 

Accurate inrestigation on the phenomenon of 
growth has been rendered possible by the inven- 
tion of this apparatus, which records and gives 
instantaneous measurement of the rate of growth. 

" The apparatus and the experimental methods employ- 
ed shots crest ingenuity and praiseworthy simple direct- 
ness of attack. One tecta that valuable results are to be 
got with the delicate optical levers, the Kuuchsngrapb. 
the Balanced Crescograpb aod the Morograph. Workers 
on growth will be forced to abandon their primitive and 
clumsy method and much good will result from the re- 
finements here Introduced."— Nature, 

(47) The Balanced Oteecograph. 


All the various responsive movement* of plant* 
under the action of light is shown to result from 
certain definite and fundamental reaction*. 

(53) Rteearchte on Oiurnal Sleep. 

(54) Torsional i tsponse under Stimuluiof Light 
and Graiily. 

The conditions which determine this response 
are traced and a law enunciated. 

Prof. Bose next published bis exhaustive work 
on responsive reactions of plants. 

(55) Plant Berponseas a means nf Pbjsiokgi- 
cal investigation.— Longmone ij' Co. 1300. 

•• A biologically equipped reader "111 experience denied 
admiration for tba logical progressive way. In vrblclt the 
author builds up, not In words. Lot actually experiment 
on ssperlmect a complete functioning plant from three 
aimple conception a. These conceptions are : Stimulation, 
the transference of the extemsl energy In the plant; 
Conlrtct'"*, the * direct response, of plant cells to stimu- 
lation ; Etpamion Including growth the ‘indirect response* 
to stimulation. There are literally scores of special 
points of Ihe greatest interest in the course of the book. 
All such experimental cross-examination will make for 
the progress of knowledge, sod we think that Or. Boss 
can claim that hla book will ba an external stimulus to 
tbs growth of ptant-phystology and tbe response! of 
future investigators*— Mature. 


This instrument based on a novel principle i* 
employed for determining tbe influences of various 
agencies on growth. 

(48) Rtsearche* on Thermo- er recent Curve. 

Ibis is a long investigation on the effect of 

temperature on growth, and the determination of 
optimom point of growth- 

(49) Roearches on Pont'ue an2 Regalhe Geo- 
iropitm. 

The outcome of this investigation is to show 
that the opposite reaction* of growth on the Bbout 
and the root ate not due, aa has been supposed, to 
two different sensibilities but to tbe differences in 
the points of application of stimulus in the two 
cases. 

. (50) Determination of the Lane of Growth. 

Certain important factors ingrowth discovered 
by Prof. Boee, bad not hitherto been recognised. 
Taking account of these, a complete law of growth 
curvature is enunciated. 

(51} FunJumnit.il JJispOiu/v* action of plant to 
the Stimulus of light. 

(52) lleecarche* on PeMie and Etgathe Helio- 
tropUm. > 


“ This book may b« acclaimed aa a pal h-breaklng one j 
for It shows a method of attack aod refinement of 
instrumentation for the study of the phenomena of Irrita- 
ble read ion a lu plant*, that la aura to be of the utmost 
service”— B»ta»ie«l 0. telle. 

“ Pror. Bose's work la a monamenl of scientifically direc- 
ted Industry, patient observation, far-reaching ingenuity 
aod logical Investigation. While chiefly of interest to 
botaol.ts, it cannot fall to attract the attention of serious 
biologists, and every student will welcome It us a 
belptul contribution to the unravelling of the problem of 
life. The many experiments here described are admirable 
In conception 'and In tbeir execution Iho author has 
designed many peculiarly delicate and beautiful forms of 
apparato*. Tbe chief merit of the work la that It demon- 
strates tbe fundamental nnity of physiological response 
to plant and animal."— Medical See fro. 

“The work represents an enormous stride In our concep- 
tion of the vegetable kingdom. It throws light on many 
problems in geoeral physiology and is a welcome oontri. 
button to our knowledge of molecular physics. It folly 
aod clearly demonstrate*, that the various energies of the 
outside world Influence the vegetable like the animal 
ft ?i,« T “ 1,10,9 ° r * ia>iIar mcchi ‘ r ' i6f o.”- 

“ With the appearance of the Important book by Profes'- 
tor Bose, on « riant Response," we have for the first time 
a conception which embraces ail the expressed 0 r un- 
ex pressed *■ sensitiveness "of plants. We are n o w presented 
with a complete theory o! their movements. We msy add 
tbst Itis ope i which no plant pbytiologist can afford to 
o'* 0 '* 1 cf botany should 
overlook, and which should prove suggestive to animal 



physiologists, possibly eicn to psjcbologutf,*— 7As 

Alhttrrum 

" It may be unhesitatingly laid that a careful reader of 
the preeeol vole me most be impteired by the ingenuity of 
device and tbe delicacy of manipulation, obvious 
throughout the whole of the expennieeliog Assuming 
that the mslromenla work eiactiy ee described it i< 
difficult to reach conclusiona which differ materially from 
those stated by Professor Bo6e”— Jwrrtcaa Journal »/ 
Science 

' Hie theory of tbe fundamental anitormlly of all plant 
response is certainly most illuminating and one for which 
he brings forward a great weight of evidence The value 
of bU book 1 es to the general theory put forward, end in 
the fact tl at ba ia the first to apply to the study of plaot 
te pome, apparatus which he has elaborated to an extra 
ordinary degree Tbe book certainly marki an epoch in 
the method of attack on the proUtmm of irritability in 
plants Journal rf Bolany 

In the Fant Response, various excita- 
tory (fleets were detected by tnesni of 
mechanical response and recorded by the 
specially sensitive milrnment invented for 
tha purpose Prof Bose next turned bis 
attention to discover and perfect other 
methods of investigation by which the various 
invisible excitatory reactions in the plant, indoced 
by different forms of stimuli, could ba detected 
and recorded. Tbe methods now employed were 
electrical, by means of which various response 
phenomena were discovered id the plant, the exist- 
ence of which was quite unsuspected. These 
particular investigations were carried on for the 
next three years from 1906 to 1909 


(57) 1 he Electromotive Response of plant 
This gives an account of the result of research 
on various effective methods of quantitative stimu- 
lation of the plant, end the electric record of the 
resulting response 

(68) 2 ht Relation bet ein Stimulus and Response 
Weber Fecbner’s law is shown to be applicable 
to tha plant-response at in that of the animal 


^(59) Hheotomic Observation of Electric Response of 

This research determines the time- relation of 
initiation, climax and decline of electrical response 
(60) Dcmomtration of Dual Character of Response 
In thu is given an account of the diaco.ery of 
tbe existence of two distinct kinds of reepocse 
whose signs are opposite. The discovery of 

C ittre response throws tight on many physio. 

cal reactions which had hitherto b.eu retnrded 
as very obscure 

eSi]J‘auZ,‘ / *v 


An account is given bow owing to tbe diffewfi* 
ces in tbe previous bistory, different parts of 
isotropic organ become anisotropic , an electrical 
method is described to detect euch physiological 
anisotropy. 

(62) Hatural Current til a ) tout and id 
Variation 

This in realisation was carried out to determine 
tbe condinoo under which there is a flow of 
electrical current in a plant, and the changes to 
the current. 

(61) Electrical Imethgation on the Action of 
Drugs on plant tissue 

The physiological change induced IQ the plant 
tissue by various drugs is determined by means of 
vanatioa of electrical response. 

(81) Determination of Van >tion of Excitability 
of plant tissue by Method of Interference 

1ms is a new and extremely delicate method by 
which a si ght physiological change is detected 

(65) The current of Injury and Regain* vena- 
tion in plant, 

(68) Current of deat A 

(67) Effect of Temperature on Electrical Re- 

(68) The Electrical spam of Death. 

This is a remarkable phenomenon discovered by 
Prof. Bose, of a sudden electrical current generated 
in the organism at the critical moment of death 

(69) Multiple and Autonomous Electrical Re 

It is here shown bow the electrical response 
becomes repeated under a single strong stimulus. 
This is au independent demonstration of the lacs 
that living tiss ia can stare up, for tbe Urn* being, 
the energy of its environment, to be given ou 
liter in the form of repeated pulsations. 

(70) The Electrical Response of Leaves 

It has been supposed that the leaf of 

was alone sensitive. This research shows “** 
every leaf is excitable and gives electrical response 
on excitation 

(7 1) The Leaf considered as an Electrical Orgiu. 

It is shown that owing to physiological 

anisotropy of tha upper and lower surfaces ot 
laeres, a feeble electrical discharge takes pl»j* 
across the loaf when certain conducting U»*UW 10 
the petiole are excited 



(72) Tha Theory'*/ Electrical Organ. 

- The complex organ of tha electrical fish consists 
of a series of plates. Prof. Boee shows that tha 
electric action of each plata is fundamentally tha 
same as that which causes an electrical discharge 
In a leaf. In connection with this he shows thst 
the so-called “ blcze current” which has been sup- 
posed to discriminate a rital reaction, is observed 
also in certain inorganic preparation made by him. 

(73) Rtuarchet on the Electrical Hetponte of 
Shin,' Epithelium, Gland and Diyetlive or gone in 
plant and animal* 

' (71) Electric Ruponse of plant to the Stimulus 
of Light 

The various characU.'.^’ic* of Ibe response of 
plant to light is shown to the electric 

reaction of light on an animal retina. 

(75) Oeo-sIfCrio I Itrponir. 

* In this research is described a new method of 
detecting excitation induced in the plant by the 
stimulus of gravity. 

(7fi) Tht Conductivity Balance. 

The invention of this method enables very 
accurate determination of the effect of various 
drugs on the conductivity and excitability of the 
plant-tissue. 

(77) Bes posts ly Variation of Eleclrio Be- 
Military. 

Another new method depending on variation of 
electrical resistance, l* described ior the detection 
of excitatory change. 


His next work is a complete study of various 
electric responses in plants and their relation to 
the corresponding phenomenon in the animal, 
treated according to the comparative method. 

(80) Comparative Electro- pbyeiolrgy.— Zony- 
mans $ Co , 1903. 

We roost regard the common divisions represented bj 
the vsriona sciences— say physics and biology— as purely 
msD.made categories, excusable, and indeed convenient for 
oar purposes, but without any ultimate variant iu reality. 
We shall, therefore, always be prepared to listen when a 
student of one science introduces bis methods Into another. 
It might easily be shown from tbe history of science that 
Ibe great steps in our knowledge hate coincided with these 
invasions, It might alto be predicated from current In- 
quiries lo many fields that the gieat scientific achieve- 
ment of our century will be none other then the sjntbesis 
of the sciences. The lees we recogniie boundaries and de- 
marcation*, the more we recognise the supreme troth. 
Notable at the present day, amongst those who show bow 
puny and artificial and cramping are the accepted barriers 
arooeg the sciences, is the Indisn Physicist, Prof. J. 0. 
Bove ct Calcutta. Steen vara ago Dr. Bote began with 
inquiries Into rerponis in the living, and non-living which 
ha hat now carried a long stage further in his book 
•• Comparative SIccUo-pbjaiologj.”— Wrrtmtnner Gazette, 
Tbe electrics! physiology of muscle and nerve bss 
undergone many change* both in tteocy ecd practice. U 
bat been left to Piof. Bose l o taken wide view, of the 
subject and to correlate tbe electrical changes in the nemo- 
moscotar apparatus of the animals with similar, but less 
known changes occurring lo the botanical world. Thu 
author baa made a valuable contribution to the knowledge 
tl tbe extremely difficult subject of t’.cctio-phyelolcgy . 
Bit observations are useful alike to tbe physiologist (con- 
cerned with animal* and plants), the physicist and the 
psychologist,"— Tha Jtkimcnm. 


"This book will interest a large circle of scientific 
readers, dealing a* it does with the problems ot physics, 
botany, physiology and experimental psychology. The 
author, when be ass in England, acquired a reputation 
for Ibe skill ard ingenuity with which bis apparatus was 
designed, and in tha present volume he bat gtven further 
Instances of this. Tbe book contains much that Is novel, 
file Sr»s(wr«r wlllptobably became apart otthecuiri- 
culum of the psychologist. To tbe physicist, perhaps tbe 
moat interesting thing U lb* Magoelio Conductivity 
Balance. Tbcs* experiment* are of exceeding interest." 
— i-hctricia*. 

"Id sequence In Us book* on {(espouse in the hiving 
sod the hoo-living (180?) and Plant Uciponse(lSOfl) Frof, 
Bose bte published a third volume on Comparative Electro- 
jbysiology. TroL Bote has greet ingenuity in device of 
experimental apparatus, fertility In Initialing new lines of 
cOtcrttuoo, and a dear olyf* of setting forth bis expert, 
mental results. There are in Prof. Bose’s book a greet 
many vuy Interesting observations and ingenious method* 
et experimentation which repay Ur* readers attention. In 
particular hi* experiment on root- pros cute, and a* »i»# of 
«»p J those by which be seek* lo dimonslrale that not only 
sensitive pUnu but all plant* respond to excitation by 
. t — venation of turgetcence and electrical suiej bis coni 

ssa?~ics^’ >’ s «* 

csrrest in * (nominated lead pint* and incnim jt*t || 


In Uiit Ibe author enleta iota detail o! tbe 
rodecuhr aspect qf excitatory charge Induced by 
tUmulae. 

(79) /norjaaic a«d orjflnfc Memory, 

‘Prof. Bos* pula- toward an inlereaVing theory ot 
memory At an ofter-eflect of sentoty stimulation, and 
deal* with U>e much rnora difficult problem of the re* 
vital efa# image toe g after It has apparently faded. 
I* hs* been teggested that this peoeaa* of rerlrai de- 
petda on the existence of some “ ecer” or fixed Jmpre*. 
' *lb» on tbe brain, ct on a certain persistent dispoai. 

' tlon or tendency to movement created there. Prof. Boee 
gwea reason and acme experlmtotal evidence to show 
that tech * revival of memory consist* ot two distinct 
faclon* first, that molecular change with concetti net 
change el pwopeeilxs j a nd second, the effect ot an Uteresl 
*u».uoi4, -delivered eawUew from wlvtin.by an imnulve 
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caouot ha re girded as a sign ol li/e,bu domoDblration on 
Uia motile tea Bela of BUpkytuH of tba anodic and 
kathodic effect* of constant current, and tfca velocity of 
tranamlMioo of excitatory nates , his comparison of 
retentlvenen of molecular change in cietsla wito memory, 
in fact lb a whola book abounds in interesting matter 
skilfully woven togetber Aatun, 

After the publication of the Ccmparatue Electro- 
philology, the Government of India sent Prof. 
Boas on bit third Scientific Deputation to the 
West (1908-1909) In answer to invitations ex- 
tended to him by different Universities and 
Scientific Association*, be visited America snd 
delivered a series of lectures on the results of bis 
own researches He gave so address at tbe 
annual meeting of tbe American Association for 
the Advancement of Science held at Baltimore, and 
lectured before the New fork Botanical Society, 
the Medicvl Society of Boston, and tbe Society of 
Electric Engineers at Chicago He also delivered 
ft senes of post-graduate lectures on Electro-physics 
and Plant- physiology at tbe Universities 0 f H,/ no ,^ 
Aon Arbor, Wisconsin aud Chicago 


limitations imposed, and succeeded with the help of 

Indian workmen m constructing those instruments 

of exquisite delicacy, which were so invaluable for 
research, and which have oeen so highly eulogised 
in Eurupe. It must be a matter of much gra tlfi ^* 
tion to in that America, which stands unnvilled 
in her mechanical and instrumental resource!, 
should have to come to India for instruments of r® 1 
search Tbe follow mg letter from Prof B. Har> 
per of tbe Department of Plant Physiology Win® 
University of Wisconsin will be read with “‘“o" 
interest in tbia connection lbe letter further 
ihowa how Prof Bose's nut baa been a source of 
stimulus and inspiration to various workers in the r 
Universities of Amenca. 




* I wsh to exprsas to yon once more aux-' 0 i *P 
predation of tbe stimulus and loipHatkin which joo give 
oor biological work by your reetot lectors! it tbe Unite/- 
•lly of tVliconiln — T-^y'ftUractad a great deal of af 


lore. 1 wtob to 


Tbe United States Ui pulmer.t of Agnculture 
Is the largest in tbe world, controlling as it does 
numerous experiments! stations and having in its 
staff a very Urge number of eiperli for investi 
gallon into tbe problems of plant-life He received 
an invitation from this important centre to lecture 
before"! Urge number of scientific men who are 
keenly interested in your experiments and who 
wanted very much to make your acquaintance * In 
compliance with i tm invitation be lectured at 

KgSS." b “ 

'J* h *’ 6 *Ii«t of 80 important investi- 
gations carried out dunngfifteen yean, between tbe 
years, J 895 and I910^,nve.t,^,on. thaYVave 
profoundly affected not one, but many branches, 
of scenes. We understand that another very 
3„rV? d f? t< ‘? ded ,er,B « of Investigations 
tamed out for the last two year. h*s y u »t been 
brought to a conclusion An account of tbts work 
will be found in Prof Bore’s forlhcomirg book 

21 11 ” >"«■“»• top, u p „bi„u ., n. 

beginning of the coming year. 

Ore of the essential cond.tions for the discovery 
pl new physical or pV yuological phenomena, u the 
, " Tcnt, °“ ecd tUborai ion of apparatus 
which should combine at the same lime in extreme 
sensitiveness and the faighert accnriey. Facilities 
fur Ibis ate only available m Western countries 
with sxpMt mechanioana and h’gh-diss )n *tin- 
The Utk of such facilnivs was re _ 
gardid si one of the difBculute that could cot be 
sarmoonted In tcdia. Prof. Bow accepted the 


again t bo very greil lrupoiUnce for all the Cols 
sod Agi (cultural College* In wldch plant phjiJology « _ 
taught of hiving yoor in.lnmeut pal in the curie* *“ 
tbit they will be available for all laboratories In oof ^ 
coone in genenl physiology, we hive for xeveri! y««rs 
repelled and coo Armed inch of yoor simpler experiments 
aa can be made with a gilunometer and we ire root! 
anxiooi to extend oor woik lo the whole Held of lb* 
titative study of plait refpon.es which yon have opcool 
op Plant physiology la a subject of auch fundament* 1 


- - - physiology la a subject OL 
algolSoanca from the staodpotnl of agriculture, and to* 
cooree* In it are beipg so rapidly developed io the t'evl* 
ero Universities, that I am ania that there woold bia 
good demand for iocb apparalui It is corttloly of first 
importance for agriculture, that luch itudlel IS voon oo 
the leiaonil variation of condition lo plants, rate *nd 
factor of growth and so on should be developed In our 
department* of plant physiology to the fulleet extent, and 
for this purpo.e apparatus for quantile lira itudlel « 
quite Indispensable “ 

-2 As J/orfern tfeivw, December, 1012. 


Living wad Non-Living < 

Few of us can realise the difficulties that stand 
in the way of a pioneer w ho tnitiaies » 
inquiry He has to make tangible what had hitherto 
remained beyond the cognisance of human rense*. 
But this is not hi* only difficulty. A new acces- 
wonof knowledge neceantates the rs-idjurtment ot 
the old Conaervatiim m science is t« rigorous ■» 
In any other domain. H therefore takes » long 
time before tbe significant of ■ discovery is 10“/ 
realised 


In the study of tbe phenomenon of Ilf*, 
dtfficultiei met with are so numerous that »°J 

si tempt at a consistent explanation had been found 
to be a hopeless Uik Hence a bypermechantcai 
Vital fore* was assumed which seera/d to act tit 
contradiction or defiance of tbe physical 1*** *Aal 
govern the world of matter. 



